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The  double  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  present 
the  subject  of  a  preceding  one  in  a  new  and  improved 
form,  and  to  introduce  the  practitioner  to  available 
methods  of  investigation  and  labor  productive  of  higher 
results  than  have  been  common  heretofore. 

Almost  forty  years  ago  was  published  my  original 
"Marriage  and  Divorce,"  the  first  of  my  legal  writings. 
It  was  in  one  volume,  covering  only  a  part  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  two-volume  editions. 

The  present  work  retains  the  entire  larger  ground,  and 
adds  thereto  the  promise  to  marrjj  and  the  breach  of  it, 
seductions  of  husband  and  wife,  and  various  minor  topics. 
It  brings  down  the  entire  subject,  as  appearing  in  the 
utterances  and  decisions  of  the  courts,  to  the  present  date. 
It  arranges  all  in  an  improved  order;  and  it  treats  all 
from  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  as  though  the  author  had 
never  before  written  on  the  subject.  Beyond  which,  and 
chiefly,  it  is  what  is  now  to  be  explained. 

These  "  New  Commentaries  "  are  the  culmination,  while 
they  are  the  best  exemplification  I  can  give,  of  what  is 
mentioned  on  the  titlepage  as  "a  new  system  of  legal 
exposition."  This  system  consists,  to  state  it  briefly,  of 
carrying  each  question  into  the  light  of,  first,  the  entire 
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subject;  secondly,  the  entire  legal  system;  thirdly,  those 
laws  of  our  earthly  existence  which  man  has  no  power  to 
change;  and  lastly,  those  technical  rules  which  have  be- 
come established  through  the  judicial  doctrine  of  dare 
deems;  then,  of  introducing  into  the  problem  all  the 
considerations  which  are  relevant,  and  especially  not  over- 
looking any ;  and  thereby  determining  and  writing  down 
what,  in  fact,  the  judicial  mind  of  our  own  country  and 
age,  when  duly  made  cognizant  of  all,  will  hold  upon  the 
several  questions.  It  follows  no  opinion  of  any  preceding 
writer  or  judge  which  an  examination  shows  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  reasonings  and  settled  doctrines  of  the  law, 
and  especially  it  never  introduces  any  opinion  or  reason- 
ing of  the  author,  but  states  instead  the  law's  reasonings 
and  conclusions  as  every  judge  will  hold  them  on  being 
duly  enlightened  from  the  bar.  For  it  recognizes  the 
fact  that  while  the  past  lives  in  its  translated  wisdom 
and  reason,  its  inert,  dead  forms  are  buried,  and  the 
dealings  of  practitioners  and  judges  are  exclusively  with 
the  present  and  future.  It  does  not  attempt  to  bend  or 
seduce  away  any  mind  from  former  convictions;  its  aim 
is  the  far  higher  one,  to  induce,  by  all  justifiable  persua- 
sions, the  reader  to  look.,  not  solicitous  about  the  result  of 
the  looking.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  our  conflicts  of 
judicial  opinion  do  not  result  in  any  considerable  degree 
from  real  differences,  but  almost  entirely  from  the  or^- 
looking  of  things  by  judges  who,  if  they  had  all  before  their 
thoughts,  would  decide  in  harmony.  So  it  is  in  other 
affairs^  If  a  bench  of  judges  look  at  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  with  normal  and  naked  eyes,  one  does  not  say  that 
it  is  green,  another  that  it  is  yellow,  and  another  that  it 
is  blue  ;  but  if,  unperccivcd,  differing  glasses  are  inter- 
posed between  the  i>everal  eyes  and  the  paper,  the  results 
will  vary  with  the  natures  of  the  glasses. 
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Before  the  publication  of  my  original  "  Marriage  and 
Divorce,"  the  adjudged  law  of  the  subject,  as  appearing 
in  our  American  reports,  was  a  chaos  discordant  beyond 
anything  else  in  our  entire  jurisprudence.  The  Preface 
contained  the  following  paragraph :  — 

"  So  many  judicial  conflicts  and  doubts  have  been  encountered 
that  the  size  of  the  work  is  much  beyond  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  required.  In  dealing  with  these  questions,  I  have  not 
always  followed  the  path  of  argument  prescribed  by  either  side 
to  the  controversy ;  indeed,  it  has  happened  that  in  most  of 
these  instances  the  truth  has  seemed  to  me  to  lie  in  a  somewhat 
untrodden  way.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  impairing 
the  usefulness  of  the  work ;  it  could  not  liave  been  avoided  con- 
sistently with  the  general  plan ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  eluci- 
dating any  questions  of  difficulty,  it  has  been  in  consequence  of 
this  metliod.  Truths  alone  and  unadorned^  with  no  shadow  of 
contiguous  error  upon  its  visage^  is  usually  recognized  alike  hy 
aU  men  ;  and  the  principal  reason  why  differences  arise^  is  he- 
cause  it  has  never  thus  been  distinctly  and  accurately  seen^ 

Here  is  the  germ  of  what  will  yet  be  accepted  as  a 
great  tree  in  our  legal  field.  Not  without  misgivings  was 
it  planted.  Yet  with  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  Light, 
I  soon  began  to  discover  that  the  courts,  as  fast  as  occa- 
sions arose,  and  they  became  acquainted  with  the  reason- 
ings of  my  book,  dropped  their  former  reasonings  and 
substituted  those  therein  suggested.  The  result  was  that 
the  decisions  themselves  were  rendered  uniform,  so  that 
to-day  the  conflicts  on  marriage  and  divorce  law  are 
probably  less  than  on  any  other  legal  subject. 

Nothing  exists  without  a  cause.  What  was  the  cause 
of  this  revolution  ?  It  was  not  that  the  author  was  an 
eminent  member  of  the  profession,  whose  opinions  should 
be  examined  and  followed.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
young  man,  known  by  only  a  few,  and  by  the  few  known 
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to  be  worthy  of  no  special  regard.  It  was  not  that  the 
sheepskin  in  wliieh  iioii-profeasional  publishers  i^ho^e  to 
bind  the  work  gave  it  weight.  No  judge  was  ever  scared 
into  anything  by  a  rectangular  piece  of  leather.  Judges 
fallow  authority,  but  my  book  had  no  more  authority  than 
tlie  morning's  newspaper  or  the  latest  novel  A  flatterer 
might  have  pretended  that  I  possessed  some  special  faculty 
fur  law  writing.  But  I  knew  better.  Not  even  a  flatterer 
would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  I  was  endowed  with 
any  special  learning. 

Like  effects  followed  the  publication  of  other  bonks. 
So  the  inquiry  after  the  cause  never  slept. 

When  the  full  solution  of  the  problem  became  palpable, 
it,  like  mo^t  other  discovered  truths,  seemed  so  plain  and 
obviouN  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  My  utter 
lack  of  the  possibility  of  greatness  or  even  of  an  aspira- 
tion therefor^^ — the  fact  that  I  could  not  if  I  would,  and 
would  not  if  I  could,  cry  "Excelsior/'  and  ^vAim  high,'* 
after  the  universally  accepted  rule  for  a  noble  life,  and  thus 
walk  up  the  mountain  of  glory  before  an  astonished  world, 
— ^sent  down  my  tlionghts  (for  thouglits,  as  well  as  limbs, 
must  have  rest)  to  the  simple  and  obvious  considerations 
connected  with  the  subject  on  which  I  was  writing.  And 
these  were  exactly  what  our  eminent  practitioners,  authors, 
and  judges,  all  of  nobler  aspirations,  —  all  looking  upward 
and  away  for  the  great,  the  mighty,  the  overwhelming, — 
constantly  missed  of  seeing.  Wlien  these  obvious  nnd 
simple,  yet  theretofore  nndiscerned,  things  were  thus 
gathered  up,  and  woven  into  the  pro1>lenis  of  the  law,  the 
respective  conclusions  were  plain  and  inevitable  ;  jndges, 
as  fast  as  compelled  by  their  official  duties  to  look  into 
them^  were  convinced  ;  they  acted  upon  them,  and  the 
nncertninties  nnd  conflicts  of  the  decisions  vanished. 
Before  looking,  yet  on  obtaining  vague  ideas  of  results, 
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fiome  were  horrified  that  I  should  have  pictured  the  law 
as  a  beneficent  power,  instead  of  the  woe-breeding  pest 
which  they  had  fondly  cherished  it  as  being.  Yet  even 
these  gentlemen,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  enticed  into 
looking,  have  acknowledged  tlie  truth  to  be  otherwise 
than  they  had  supposed. 

The  whole  idea  may  be  illustrated  by  what  I  once 
happened  to  witness,  —  not  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
and  doubtless  more  than  once  observed  by  every  one  of 
my  readers.  A  skilled  mechanic  was  in  a  dilemma  how 
to  do  a  thing.  A  boy  without  mechanical  knowledge  or 
years  to  acquire  it  was  standing  by,  and  pointed  out  the 
way ;  whereupon  the  thing  w^as  done.  The  boy  from 
his  simplicity  and  lowliness  saw  what  the  loftier  mind 
overlooked. 

In  law  writings,  I  am  and  hope  always  to  remain  the 
boy.  I  speak  with  no  authority,  rely  on  no  learning,  ask 
only  of  my  readers  that  they  look  and  decide  for  them- 
selves ;  while  simply  I  point  out  what  my  superiors  from 
their  loftier  positions,  and  impelled  by  their  nobler  aspira- 
tions, have  failed  to  discern.  It  is  theirs  to  carry  the 
banner  and  march  up  the  hill  to  the  cry  of  "  Excelsior ;  " 
mine  to  humbly  gather  up  the  unglorified,  unobserved, 
yet  nevertheless  priceless  treasures  at  the  foot. 

The  volumes  here  presented  descend  more  simply  and 
more  fully  into  the  obvious  yet  unthought  of  things  than 
the  ones  they  supersede.  Therefore  their  conclusions  are 
less  easily  resisted.  Yet  I  do  not  claim  that  there  is  in 
them  no  explanation  less  full  than  it  ought  to  be,  or  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  which  I  have  overlooked.  Still, 
what  is  here  written  is  but  a  minute  fragment  of  what  I 
have  "  thought  of"  Especially  I  have  not  attempted  in 
these  pages  to  answer,  though  I  have  considered,  the 
many  objections  which  might  be  suggested  to  the  views 
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here  presented.  An  attempt  thus  to  forestall  adverse 
opinions  would  have  swollen  the  work  to  unendurable 
dimensions.  And  it  would  be  a  misfortune  should  any 
writing  be  so  constructed  as  to  create  in  the  reader  the 
idea  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  think  of  beyond. 
To  stimulate  thought,  not  lull  it  to  sleep,  is  the  true  work 
of  every  author  ;  it  has  certainly  been  always  mine. 

It  requires  no  words  to  show  that  this  "  new  system  of 
legal  exposition  "  is  as  available  to  the  practitioner  as  to 
the  author.  Obviously,  also,  its  general  use  would  work 
a  revolution  in  legal  practice  and  to  outward  appear- 
ance in  the  law  itself  And  the  revolution  would  be  an 
unmixed  good,  with  no  particle  of  attendant  evil,  to 
law  students,  to  practising  lawyers,  to  the  judges,  and 
to  the  entire  public.  It  involves  no  substitution  of  a 
new  system  of  law  for  an  old  one,  changes  the  sub- 
stance of  no  law,  but  it  makes  the  law  we  have  plain 
and  easily  understood,  and  beneficent,  just,  and  uniform 
in  its  workings. 

Further  details,  explanations,  and  unfoldings  of  prac- 
tical methods  appear  in  an  Introduction  following  the 
"  Contents." 

J.  P.  B. 

Cambridge,  May  i,  1891. 
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INTRODUCTION 

•^      EXPLAINING  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LEGAL  EXPOSITION, 


All  truth  connected  with  man's  earthly  existence  and  progress 
18,  it  is  but  repeating  what  has  been  expressed  many  times  to 
say,  simple,  plain,  and  certain  to  the  unperverted  understanding 
that  takes  cognizance  of  the  elements  whence  it  is  derived.  So 
that  lack  of  knowledge  is  merely  lack  of  seeing.  And  tlie  only 
reason  why  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  did  not  bring  his  gold 
from  Ophir  to  Jerusalem  in  steamers,  build  a  railroad  to  Joppa, 
and  light  his  temple  with  electricity,  is  because  he  and  others  did 
not  "  happen  "  to  think  of  a  few  palpable  little  tilings  which  all 
would  have  accepted  had  they  occurred  to  their  minds. 

It  is  far  short  of  tlie  whole  truth  to  say  that  this  overlooking 
of  things,  which  keeps  man  in  darkness,  and  explains  his  slow 
progress  toward  the  light,  is  not  limited  to  the  natural  sciences, 
but  extends  likewise  to  the  law.  Beyond  which,  perversions  of 
the  just  and  wise  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  have  wrought,  and  con- 
tinuously from  day  to  day  they  are  working,  disasters  peculiarly 
their  own  to  our  otherwise  beautiful  and  harmonious  jurispru- 
dence. So  that  Justice  sits  among  us,  not  with  unobstructed 
vision  taking  into  the  one  view  the  whole  of  her  laws,  but  from 
partly  bandaged  eyes  looking  at  them  in  detached  parcels,  never 
seeing  all,  and  giving  out  her  decisions  too  frequently  in  a  medley 
of  discords. 

This  evil  is,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged.  And  no  one 
doubts  that  its  call  for  a  remedy  is  loud  and  imperative.  The 
proposed  remedy  almost  universally  popular  in  England,  and 
assumed  to  have  taken  captive  all  the  "  best  minds  "  of  our  own 
country  also,  is  to  fit  the  bandage  more  perfectly  to  the  eyes,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  looking  and  all  seeing  by  an  inflexible  statute 
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termed  a  code.  In  contrast  to  which,  this  "  new  system  of  legal 
exposition,"  now  about  to  be  exj>lained,  is  offered-  The  two 
remedies  are  equally  radical  and  revohitianary*  And  they  are 
the  two  only  ones  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  not  meaning 
to  aflirm  that  in  the  unseen  future  no  third  remedy  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  one  may  be  termed  the  remedy  of  darkness;  the 
other,  that  of  light.  The  one  is  the  obliteration  of  sight  and 
reason,  the  other  the  clearing  of  the  vision  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  understanding.  The  one  consists  of  transmuting  into 
inflexible  statutes  the  imperfect  medley  which  a  half-bandaged 
sight  has  discovered,  so  that  no  errur  sliall  hereafter  be  cor- 
rected ;  the  other  leaves  the  correction  to  a  clearer  reason, 
whether  upon  the  judicial  bench  or  in  the  legislative  halls,  as 
the  exigencies  of  an  ever-opeuing  and  progressive  future  from 
time  to  time  dictate. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  Introduction  to  quarrel  with  the 
remedy  of  codification,  but  to  present  the  new  one  in  contrast  to 
the  old  practice  of  shutting  the  eyes  and  pronouncing  what  is  not 
seen  to  be  the  offspring  of  stare  decisis* 

I  shall  begin  by  stating  in  brief  what  the  new  system  is. 
Then  will  follow  various  particnlarizations,  —  as,  explanations 
of  the  need  of  the  new,  the  importance  of  abandoning  the  reason- 
ings of  individual  judges  and  text-writers  for  those  of  tlie  law, 
the  advantages  to  the  practitioner  of  substituting  in  his  practice 
the  new  system  for  the  old,  elucidations  of  my  own  uses  of  the 
new  system  in  legal  writings,  and  concluding  witli  some  views 
specially  practical.  But  these  divisions  of  the  subject  will  not 
be  closely  adhered  to.  The  expositions  under  each  several  head 
will  cast  forward  and  backward  their  light  over  the  others. 


L  WJiat  in  Brief  ib  the  New  System. 

In  the  Preface,  in  a  paragraph  beginning  on  the  first  page  of  it 
and  concluding  on  the  second,  is  a  statement  which,  not  requir- 
ing repetition  here,  is  believed  to  be  accurate  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. The  practical  procedure  under  this  new  method  will  be 
in  form  somewhat  flexible,  and  vary  in  some  degree  with  the 
particular  quality  and  habits  of  the  mind  employing  it.  But  the 
following  formula,  which  assumes  that  the  reader  is  wholly  unin- 
Btructed  on  the  subject,  will  be  adequate  and  effective  for  one 
who  finds  no  mental  difficulty  in  its  use.     It  demands  a  good 
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deal  of  labor,  but  seldom  in  anything  can  highly  beneficial  results 
be  wrouglit  out  without  work. 

Lay  before  your  thoughts  the  exact  question,  in  form  and  out- 
line clearly  defined.  Beside  this  question  place  all  the  facts  and 
all  the  considerations  connected  therewith.  Be  sure  to  omit 
nothing.  Even  a  slight  omission  may  lead  to  a  miscarriage  of 
the  whole  problem.  Carefully  examine  every  fact,  scrutinize 
every  consideration,  and  especially  avoid  the  common  error  of 
leaving  out  of  the  contemplation  what  appears  small.  Having 
proceeded  to  the  end  with  these  accumulations  and  examinations 
of  things,  go  over  the  whole  ground  a  second  time,  retain  in  your 
problem  nothing  for  which  there  is  no  sufficient  foundation,  and 
cast  aside  whatever  is  discovered  to  be  irrelevant  or  unimportant. 
In  all  this  you  must  let  yourself  completely  down  from  the  excel- 
sior up-scream  described  in  the  Preface,  and  look  more  to  what 
is  simple  and  common  than  to  the  unattainable  mighty.  Cast 
out  from  your  mind  all  preconceived  opinions  of  the  particular 
question.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  law,  think  as  the  law 
thinks  and  not  as  you  individually  do,  breathe  the  law's  atmos- 
phere, and  utter  the  law's  reasoning.  The  remainder  of  the 
process  will  give  you  no  trouble,  and  consume  little  of  your  time. 
If  you  have  the  legal  aptitude  of  mind,  and  a  fair  legal  education, 
so  that  you  can  perceive  the  force  of  a  legal  argument,  the  one 
only  result  of  your  investigation,  inevitable,  certain,  and  never 
to  be  questioned  by  any  judge  whom  you  can  entice  into  an  actual 
looking  into  what  you  show  him,  will  now  flood  your  understand- 
ing like  the  sun  in  the  morning. 

You  cannot  habitually  pursue  this  process  and  be  accepted 
either  by  the  community  or  by  your  professional  brethren  as  a 
"  great  man  "  or  "  great  lawyer."  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this,  a  sufficient  one  is  that  it  affords  you  no  "  great  occasion  " 
wherein  to  show  your  powers ;  since,  by  it,  the  whole  question  has 
been  rendered  plain  and  simple.  There  is  no  such  thing,  either 
in  the  law  or  in  any  other  department  of  thought,  as  a  great  argu- 
ment which  adheres  exactly  to  tlie  line  of  truth.  What  has  no 
fog  in  it,  what  has  no  wind  puffing  it  out,  is  never  accepted  by 
man  as  great.  Whether  it  is  possible  for  you  to  descend  at  times 
to  the  valley  of  tnith,  and  at  other  times  to  go  screaming  up  the 
hill,  is  a  question  upon  which  I  have  before  me  no  data  for  an 
answer,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  express  a  mere  opinion. 
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tune  in  the  vain  attempt  to  make  a  road  through  the  morass, 
when  you  knew  there  was  an  open  way  to  the  hamlet  of  Highup, 
and  from  Highup  it  was  but  a  half-hour's  easy  drive  to  Low- 
flat  ?  If,  while  sitting  in  your  office  pondering  these  things,  a 
member  of  the  John  Bull  family  should  enter  to  consult  you,  how 
would  you  conduct  yourself  ?  He  states  as  follows :  "  There  is  in 
my  family  a  case  of  great  difficulty,  and  we  wish  upon  it  an 
American  opinion.  An  ancestor  was  married  in  New  York  City 
in  1772,  and  if  by  the  law  prevailing  then  and  there  an  informal 
interchange  of  present  mutual  consent  to  marriage  constituted 
matrimony,  I  am  an  earl  and  a  rich  one;  otherwise,  there  are 
entanglements  of  law  and  fact,  and  I  may  lose  earldom,  lands, 
money,  and  glory.  We  know  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  in 
1800,  only  twenty-eight  years  later,  the  mere  interchange  of  con- 
sent constituted  marriage  in  New  York.  But,  you  see,  that  does 
not  help  us.  No  matter  what  was  the  law  in  1800,  we  need  to 
know  what  it  was  in  1772.  So  we  tried  the  morass  of  history, 
endeavoring  to  trace  the  law  through  the  obscure  ages,  from  the 
first  landing  of  white  men  in  New  York,  down  to  1772.  But  thus 
far  we  are  unsuccessful.  Can  you  lift  us  out  of  the  mire  ? " 
Thoughts  of  the  haystack,  of  Lowflat,  and  of  Highup,  all  in 
proximity  to  the  morass,  come  to  your  aid.  So  you  reply :  "  New 
York  was  settled  and  civilized  before  1772,  and  it  remained  civil- 
ized until  after  1800.  There  was  a  legislature  in  the  State,  there 
were  courts,  the  arts  of  writing  and  printing  were  known  and 
used,  legislative  and  judicial  records  were  kept,  and  all  are  as 
open  to  us  as  are  your  legislative  and  judicial  doings  in  England 
during  any  past  twenty-eight  years.  Besides,  we  follow  the  i:ule 
which  we  brought  from  your  English  law,  that  a  condition  of 
tilings  once  shown  is  presumed  to  continue,  and  this  rule  works 
backward  the  same  as  forward.  Therefore  the  New  York  mar- 
riage law  is  presumed  to  have  been  in  1772  what  you  know  it  was 
in  1800.  The  printed  books  show  no  change  between  those  dates. 
There  is  not  one  chance  in  a  million  that  those  books  are  wrong, 
but  at  small  expense  you  can  avoid  all  possibility  of  mistake  by 
having  the  legislative  and  judicial  records  searched."  "Well,'* 
replies  your  client,  "  that  is  all  plain  enough ;  I  knew  it  myself, 
only  I  did  not  happen  to  think  of  it.  What  shall  I  pay  you  ?  *' 
"  Five  pounds.''  "  Five  pounds  for  such  an  easy  answer !  For 
the  same  money  English  counsel  will  answer  you  a  question  ten 
times  harder." 
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But  not  in  England,  not  in  Scotland,  not  in  the  United  States, 
before  the  topmost  lawyers  of  all  which  three  countries  the  ques- 
tion was  carried,  —  not  in  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session, —  not  iu 
that  high  tribunal  the  House  of  Lords,  wherein  the  greatest  of 
all  the  judges  sat,  debated,  and  decided,  after  listening  to  the 
most  eminent  American  lawyers  testifying  as  exj>erts,  did  any 
thought  of  the  boy  and  the  haystack,  of  the  man  and  the  morass, 
of  tracing  the  legal  history  upward  through  the  light  instead  of 
downward  thnjugh  the  darkness,  or  of  the  presumption  tbat 
what  is  law  to-day  was  such  yesterday,  intntde  upon  the  profun- 
dity of  the  legal  contemplation  as  the  question  sank  down,  deemed 
impossible  to  be  answered,  out  of  juridical  and  judicial  sight  I 

And  here  we  learn  something  of  the  excelsior  cry  and  the 
banner  as  pointed  out  in  the  Preface.  There  is  no  excelsior  and 
there  is  no  banner  for  any  lawyer  who  practises,  or  any  author 
who  writes,  on  **the  new  system  of  legal  exposition"  we  are  con- 
sidering. There  are  for  the  practitioner  a  rush  of  business  and 
money^  and  for  the  author  there  is^ — ^  well,  not  money,  but  some- 
thing wliich  ought  to  be  deemed  better  than  money  and  fame 
combined,  the  consolations  of  duty  done  and  of  benefits  conferred ; 
and  pretty  surely  there  will  be  what  is  adapted,  if  he  is  pious,  to 
stimulate  his  aspirations  for  the  golden  home  **  where  thievei  do 
not  break  through  nor  steal."  For  in  this  illustrative  case,  you, 
if  consulted,  miirht  have  obtained  your  five  pounds,  which  would 
have  come  with  a  orruut  and  a  grumble ;  but  no  glory -halo  would 
have  settled  around  your  head.  Everybody  in  the  three  kingdoms 
who  heai-d  of  it,  not  one  of  whom  had  Ijeen  able  to  discern  the 
simple  truth  till  you  told  him,  would  have  pronounced  the  ques- 
tion too  plain  to  trouble  even  the  youngest  apprentice  in  the  law.. 
Of  course,  all  would  see  at  a  glance  that  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  legal  ability  in  the  answer  I  And  the  opposing  side  would 
have  yielded  to  your  opinion,  and  thei^  would  have  been  no  liti- 
gation for  anybody  to  reap  glory  in.  No  growth  to  the  fame  of 
American  lawyers  traversing  the  ocean  to  appear  in  the  House  of 
Lords !  No  banner !  No  scream  of  "'  Excelsior  I  '*  by  anybody 
ascending  a  bill! 

The  reader  who  would  like  further  illustrations  should  turn  to 
the  Index,  and  under  the  words  "Not  Tliought  of"  he  will  bo 
referred  to  considerable  numbers;  and  still  others  will  present 
themselves  through  the  remaining  parts  of  this  Introduction. 
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A  common  form  of  this  overlooking  of  things  by  our  lawyers 
consists  of  one's  arguing  from  a  foundation  of  assumed  trutii 
which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  not  to  be  truth,  and  of  accepting 
from  others  as  sound  like  arguments  which  he  knows  to  be  un- 
sound, and  even  of  being  convinced  by  them !  1  do  not  propose 
to  go  into  this  part  of  the  subject  at  large,  but  simply  to  refer  in  gen- 
eral terms  to  what  we  are  constantly  hearing  in  advocacy  of  codi- 
fication. Thus,  a  lawyer  who  feels  bound  to  believe  in  it  because 
all  the  best  minds  do,  and  who  knows  that  the  English  decisions 
since  the  Revolution  and  the  decisions  of  the  American  courts 
other  than  his  own  are  of  no  authority  in  his  own  State,  counts 
the  volumes  containing  those  non-authoritative  decisions,  and 
tells  us  that  his  court  cannot  decide  a  question  until  it  has  looked 
through  all  those  volumes,  therefore  that  this  Herculean  process 
must  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  codification,  else  we  shall  all 
slump !  Another,  perfectly  aware  that  statutes  are  the  hardest 
law  existing  to  understand,  that  the  brief  Statute  of  Frauds  has 
cost  millions  in  the  imperfect  progress  which  tlie  courts  have  thus 
far  made  toward  interpreting  it,  and  that  to  cover  any  subject  by 
a  statute  is  to  muddle  it,  demands  that  all  our  law  be  made 
statutory  so  as  to  enable  non-professional  people,  who  will  seldom 
read  any  law-book  and  never  a  book  of  statutes,  to  know,  what 
they  can  leani  from  no  lawyer  under  the  changed  state  of  things, 
just  what  the  law  is,  so  they  may  regulate  their  conduct  without 
consulting  lawyers,  or  bringing  others  or  bciug  brought  by  them 
before  the  courts! 

III.  The  Importance  of  Abandoning  the  Reasonings  of  Individual 
Judges  and  Text-Writers  for  those  of  the  Law. 

Law  can  be  made  only  by  methods  and  persons  authorized. 
Not  even  can  kings,  by  simply  standing  up  and  declaring  a  thing 
to  be  law,  render  it  such.  A  judge  whose  official  function  it  is  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  such  facts  as  by  due  steps 
arc  laid  before  him  for  the  purpose,  is  as  powerless  to  create  law 
as  any  other  member  of  the  community. 

Men  are  born  into  an  atmosphere  which  they  did  not  create, 
beside  streams  of  water  already  jBowing,  and  among  other  things 
equally  indispensable  to  their  life.  Witliout  these,  their  physical 
existence  would  be  impossible.  And  their  intellectual  and  social 
existence  would  be  to  the  same  extent  impossible  without  another 
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thing  Tvhicli  God  created  for  them ;  namely,  reason*  It  is  the 
^uidc  for  each  individiuil  man,  and  it  is  the  same  for  associated 
man ;  in  other  words,  for  tlie  State. 

We  take  all  these  thinirs,  thus  provided  for  ns  by  God,  and  use 
tltem  as  our  own.  We  have  some  power  to  modify  them,  but  this 
power  has  limits.  Each  man  makes  or  should  make  reason  liis 
guide.  Yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not,  with  absolute  pro- 
priety, have  more  or  less  seemingly  artiiicial  ndea  for  liviufr*  The 
same  is  true  of  that  comminiity  of  men  which  we  call  the  State. 
The  reason  which  God  has  furnished  them  for  their  government 
they  term  law.  They  claim  and  they  exercise  the  right,  and 
within  due  limits  it  is  just  they  should,  to  define,  modify,  and 
extend  this  law  by  rules  which  apparently  proceed  from  them- 
selves. Still  the  original  reason  thus  given  by  God  constitutes 
the  body  of  the  law  ;  just  as  His  ocean,  however  man  may  con- 
struct dikes,  breakwaters,  wharves,  and  other  like  things  in  it, 
remains  the  same  ocean  it  was  when  first  it  rolled  alone  before 
the  eye  of  its  Maker • 

Now,  hearing  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  private 
reason  which  is  the  guide  to  the  individual  man,  and  Uw  public 
reason  which  constitutes  the  law,  let  us  proceed.  The  reasonings 
of  individual  men  differ.  And  this  is  just  as  true  of  the  men  on 
the  bench,  otherwise  called  judges,  as  of  private  citizens.  There- 
fore it  is  impossible  that  the  reasonings  of  any  one  man,  or  of  any 
quorum  of  Judges,  not  speaking  of  the  law's  reasoning  which  it  isi 
competent  for  the  one  or  for  the  other  to  utter,  should  consti- 
tute the  law.  Those  who  put  forth  tliese  individual  reasonings 
properly  regulate  their  own  actions  by  them,  but  they  cannot  by 
them  rule  the  world.  The  reasonings  which  regulate  social  man 
under  the  name  of  law  are  necessarily,  not  those  of  any  one  man 
or  any  dozen  men,  but  the  reasonings  of  the  law  itself. 

Indeed,  there  is  nothing  whieh  we  may  assume  to  be  better 
known  by  lawyers,  certainly  nothing  more  elementary,  than  the 
distinction  between  the  law's  reasoning  and  tliat  of  a  judge  or 
text-writer.  True,  in  the  much-quoted  words  of  Powell,  J», 
nttered  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Coggs  v,  Bernard,  *'  Nothing  is 
law  that  is  not  reason."  *  But  whose  reason  ?  Not  mine,  not 
yours,  not  that  of  a  judge  whose  function  it  is  to  administer  and 
not  make  law,  but  it  is  the  reason  of  the  law  itself.  If  it  was 
1  Bishop  Fim  Book,  $  80. 
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the  reason  of  one  man,  it  would  be  equally  that  also  of  another; 
the  reasonings  would  differ;  and  we  should  have  as  many  an- 
tagonistic laws  as  men,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  having 
no  law. 

It  would  not  seem  possible  that  this  distinction,  this  main 
pillar  in  our  system  of  technical  law,  should  be  otherwise  than 
among  the  first  things  taught  to  every  law  student,  whether  in 
an  office  or  in  a  law  school.  Yet  from  a  law-school  student  I 
have  before  me  a  letter  from  which  I  quote  as  follows :  "  When  I 
first  read  the  Preface  to  your  *  Contracts,'  the  distinction  there 
taken  between  tlie  *  law's  reasonings '  and  the  reasonings  of  au- 
thors seemed  to  me  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  I  tried  very 
hard  to  understand  your  meaning,  but  failed.  When  we  stai-ted 
*  Non-Contract  Law,'  and  I  saw  the  notes  to  sections  839  and  976, 
the  scales  dropped  from  my  eyes,  —  I  saw  the  light.  1  expe- 
rienced a  true  and  genuine  revelation." 

Were  I  asked  to  state  in  terms  the  distinction,  it  would  be  that 
all  reasoning,  whether  yours,  mine,  or  the  law's,  proceeds  from 
premises  which  are  assumed  to  be  conceded,  to  conclusions  which 
the  mind  is  presumed  to  accept  as  necessary  resultings.  When  a 
man  reasons  as  from  himself,  his  premises  are  what  his  individual 
understanding  discerns  to  be  just,  and  his  conclusion  is  the  de- 
duction which  the  same  understanding  draws  therefrom.  When 
the  law  reasons,  its  premises  are  what  itself  has  established,  and 
its  conclusions,  commonly  but  not  necessarily  the  same  which  an 
individual  mind  would  reach,  are  the  response  of  its  own  special 
and  cultured  nature.  When  you  express  the  law's  reasonings  in 
distinction  from  your  own,  your  premises  are  tlioso  which  the 
law  has  established,  whether  you  deem  them  just  or  not,  and 
your  conclusions  are  those  which  the  law  draws,  wliethcr  you 
individually  approve  or  dissent.  So  that  your  reasoning  is  one 
thing,  and  the  reasoning  which  you  discern  to  be  the  law's  is 
sometimes  a  different  thing  and  at  other  times  the  same. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  distinction  may  be  gatliered  from  a 
comparison  of  our  two  chapters  on  Fraud  and  Impotence  as  im- 
pediments to  marriage.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  law 
cannot  be  and  is  not  one  thing  under  the  title  Fraud  and  a 
contradictory  thing  under  the  title  Impotence.  The  titles  of  the 
law  are  mere  author's  work,  the  law  has  no  titles.  Chief-Justice 
Bigelow  lays  it  down  under  the  head  of  fraud  that  a  woman  who 
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has  caused  herself  to  be  made  pregnant  with  child  has  thereby 
"  incapacitated  herself  from  making  and  executing  a  valid  con- 
tract of  marriage"  with  a  man  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.^ 
Now,  whatever  be  the  law's  idea  of  this  conduct  as  fraud,  it,  long 
before  this  eminent  chief-justice  spake,  settled,  under  what  legal 
persons  have  classified  as  impotence,  the  premise  adversely  to 
what  he  thus  stated ;  namely,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  only 
sexual  incapacity  for  marriage  is  the  inability  for  copula,  that  for 
even  this  to  avail  it  must  be  permanent  and  incurable,  and  that 
the  party's  fault  in  creating  the  incapacity  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question.^  So  this  reasoning  by  the  lips  of  the  learned  judge  is 
not  the  law's,  but  his.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  which  of  the 
two  reasonings  is  the  wiser,  but  no  one  can  contend  that  the 
judge  expressed  the  law's  reasoning;  it  was  his  own. 

In  the  notes  referred  to  by  my  student  correspondent,  there  are 
other  illustrations  of  the  distinction,  and  still  others  may  be 
found  in  the  present  volumes.^  Indeed,  the  cases  in  which  our 
most  learned  judges  unthinkingly  set  down  their  own  reasonings 
for  the  law's  are  very  numerous.  *And  they  are  among  the  prolific 
sources  of  the  discords  and  confusion  in  our  books. 

Partly  to  repeat,  no  man  who  deals  with  the  law,  whether  as  a 
practitioner,  a  judge,  or  a  text-writer,  has  any  just  right  to  mingle 
with  his  work  reasonings  of  his  own,  such  as  would  be  highly 
proper  for  a  legislator,  or  for  an  advocate  addressing  a  legislative 
committee.  These  private  reasonings,  introduced  by  banishing 
the  public  ones  properly  termed  the  reasonings  of  the  law,  are  the 
sources  of  the  errors  and  the  conflicts  which  so  mar  what  is  some- 
times called  our  judicial  system.  It  is  because  of  these,  and  not 
in  any  degree  otherwise,  that  men  who  ought  to  know  better 
stand  up  and  denounce  our  common  law  as  a  cliaos.  If  there  is 
a  chaos,  the  elements  of  it  are  not  of  the  law,  but  they  are  the 
private  Babel  which  men  have  no  right  to  utter  where  the  law  is 
speaking.  Whoever  will  denounce  the  departures  from  the  com- 
mon law,  the  perversions  of  it,  the  wrong-headedness  which  pre- 
vents others  from  writing  it  in  the  beauteous  and  harmonious 
system  which  truly  it  is,  will  confer  on  the  community  a  blessing 
of  untold  value. 

1  Vol.  I.  §  489.  *-»  Vol.  I.  §  490,  764,  777,  786,  788. 

'  YoT  example,  among  the  various  places,  consult  Vol.  I.  §  130,  131 ;  Vol.  XL 
t  1650-1652,  and  the  long  note  to  §  1652. 
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Should  these  private  reasonings  cease,  and  the  reasonings  of 
the  law  everywhere  take  their  place,  there  would  no  more  be 
anything  which  could  properly  be  termed  judicial  discords.  And 
still  it  would  be  true  that  there  would  be  diversities  in  the  laws 
of  the  diflferent  States  and  countries.  Among  tlie  common-law 
people  if  not  among  all,  even  the  then  purified  rule  of  stare  deciais 
would  create  dissimilitudes,  and  the  differing  statutes  of  States 
would  produce  divergencies,  but  these  would  be  only  incidentals. 
Truly  viewed,  the  ocean  of  legal  reason — in  other  words,  the  ocean 
which  we  term  law  —  would  still  be  what  it  was  at  the  creation. 
It  would  be  the  same  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  England,  and 
in  the  American  States.  And  the  distinction  between  the  civil 
and  common  law  would  appear  simply  to  be,  what  it  truly  is,  that 
the  breakwaters,  wharves,  and  other  similar  things  are  not  in 
their  shapes  and  dimensions  alike. 

IV.     The  Advantages  to  the  Practitioner  of  substituting  in  his 
Practice  the  New  System  for  the  Old. 

When  a  judge  follows  his  own  reasoning  instead  of  the  law's,  it 
is  ordinarily  because  the  law's  reasoning  docs  not  occur  to  him. 
A  proper  enlightenment  from  the  bar  would  prevent  this.  I  do 
not  mean  that  a  mere  correct  statement  of  the  law  to  the  court 
would  always  suffice  ;  because,  by  reason  of  inattention,  of  preju- 
dice, of  some  temporary  mental  obliquity,  or  of  the  misapprehension 
of  some  connected  thing,  the  judge  might  fail  to  take  duly  into  his 
understanding  what  was  duly  expressed.  And  it  is  a  part  of  the 
practitioner's  skill  to  overcome  this  sort  of  obstacle. 

But  assuming  the  practitioner  to  possess  this  skill,  if  his  re- 
tainer is  on  the  side  wliich  ought  to  prevail,  a  resort  to  this  new 
system  will  render  success  certain.  Ho  might  succeed  otherwise, 
but  on  this  method  there  can  be  no  failure. 

If  my  reader  were  a  layman,  with  the  common  prejudices,  ho 
would  smile  at  the  next  and  more  important  reason  ;  namely, 
that  practising  by  this  new  system  would  prevent  the  lawyer  from 
turning  off  good  cases  which  he  ought  to  accept,  to  the  overthrow 
of  justice,  and  to  leanness  in  his  own  pocket.  I  hesitate  to  state 
my  own  belief  of  the  extent  to  which  this  is  done,  because  it  will 
seem  extravagant.  But  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  absolute 
knowledge,  I  can  say  that  if  any  one  of  the  numerous  lawyers 
who  are  starving,  crying  to  heaven  for  business  and  cursing  earth 
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for  not  giving  it,  would  adopt  the  new  method,  being  located  in  a 
place  sufficfentlj  populous,  he  would  have  enough  of  uniformly 
successful  practice  to  support  himself  and  any  family  which  our 
system  of  monogamy  would  permit,  from  what  would  float  to  him 
of  cases  which  the  more  eminent  practitioners  had  rejected  because 
wrongly  apprehending  that  they  could  not  be  made  successful. 
There  are  within  my  possession  facts  which  to  me  render  this 
statement  absolute  truth.  To  rehearse  them  here  would  occupy 
too  much  space. 

It  does  not  require  eminence,  or  superior  ability,  or  more  learn- 
ing than  any  young  man  ought  to  possess  before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  bar,  to  make  success  in  practice  certain  if  conducted  on 
tlie  system  here  recommended.  And  what  ought  to  be  deemed 
of  import^mce,  he  will  in  this  way  become  truly  helpful  to  the 
multitudes  who  consult  him,  and  a  blessing  to  the  community^ 
Jle  will  not  tell  men  that  the  law  gives  no  redress  for  their 
wrongs  if  truly  it  does,  or  that  their  knavish  propensities  can 
lu^  rarried  out  in  a  particular  way  if  they  cannot  be.  He  will 
diminish  litigation,  and  make  that  wherein  he  is  employed 
successful. 

V.     My  Own  Uses  of  the  New  St/stem  in  Legal  Writings. 

As  explained  in  the  Preface,  the  work  here  presented  is  not 
written  m  distinct  departure  from  my  own  preceding  methods. 
Tlu^  systcMU  has  been  a  growth  ;  1  began  it  in  my  practice  without 
nt  tirst  knowing  that  my  elders  and  superiors  did  not  also  pursue 
it,  null  carried  it  thence  into  my  first  law  writing,  which  was  the 
lirst  edition  of  "  Marriage  and  Divorce"  in  one  volume. 

So  tliat  \\\  substance  the  method  at  first  devised  has  been  con- 
timirtl,  yet  with  gradual  improvemqnts  in  its  execution,  to  the 
pit^Mtut  time.  The  books  have  varied  greatly  in  prolixity  or 
rniMJensation,  but  except  as  each  new  book  or  new  edition  has 
luM  n  hetter  executed  than  its  predecessor,  no  one  is  more  dis- 
tiiuMly  tlinn  any  other  on  this  "new  system  of  legal  exposition." 
A  I'oiulrnmHl  work  can  do  little  in  the  way  of  repeating  things. 
(\mse(|ucntly  when  its  author  has  once  stated  a  doctrine  with  the 
Imnv'h  riMimms  for  it,  the  reader  should  remember  the  reasons 
tIniMiuhout  tlio  subsequent  illustrations  of  it;  they  cannot  be 
nthn'liod  to  each  instance  and  made  thereof  a  part.  Less  fully, 
\ot  In  a  eousldernblo  degree,  this  is  true  also  where  the  book  is 
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more  prolix.  So  that  when  one  consults  it  for  a  thing  he  may 
find  it  stated  as  baldly  as  in  a  digest.  In  which  case  he  should 
look  further  into  the  expositions,  and  not  drop  his  search  until 
he  has  discovered  the  reasons ;  for  neither  to  the  student  nor  to 
the  practitioner  is  a  mere  digest  point  of  any  real  value,  indeed  it 
is  lumber  in  the  brain  occupying  a  place  required  for  something 
better,  until  his  understanding  has  duly  connected  it  with  the  rea- 
sons whence  it  proceeds.  And  let  me  here  add  that  any  one  who 
wishes  gradually  to  weaken  his  mental  powers,  and  especially  to 
unfit  himself  for  law  practice,  can  find  no  other  road  so  alluring 
to  the  destruction  sought  as  to  pack  his  library  with  books  recom- 
mended for  their  immense  collections  of  legal  points  without 
reasoning,  then  read  and  remember  them. 

When  my  first  work  appeared*  about  forty  yeara  ago,  many  of 
our  eminent  legal  personages  had  not  been  born.  And  we  have 
great  judges,  the  ornaments  of  the  bench  and  of  the  age,  who 
sent  out  their  first  excelsior  cry  from  the  arms  of  a  nurse,  with  a 
detached  diaper  for  banner,  while  my  "  Marriage  and  Divorce  " 
was  working  its  way  into  professional  recognition.  It  is  there- 
fore not  complaining  to  say  that  in  these  later  years  I  have  ol)- 
served  some  strange  misappreliensions.  Thus,  in  some  kindly 
mentions  of  my  labors  in  our  law  periodicals,  too  flattering  to 
render  a  repetition  of  them  in  this  place  proper,  my  '*  Marriage 
and  Divorce  "  is  praised  above  all  the  others  as  accurately  voicing 
the  opinions  of  the  judges,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  just 
end  of  any  text-writing,  while  regrets  are  expressed  that  in  later 
works  I  have  not  always  duly  adhered  to  judicial  expositions. 
Gentlemen  who  utter  this  sort  of  praise  of  the  first  work,  and 
criticisms  of  the  later  ones,  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  misappre- 
hensions which  they  could  not  entertain  if  all  the  facts  were 
within  their  knowledge.  It  is  as  though  they  should  commend 
their  tailor  for  having  made  excellent  suits  of  imported  worsteds 
out  of  American  jute  bagging,  and  add  their  regrets  that  his  recent 
productions  from  this  bagging  have  been  less  satisfactory. 

From  the  beginning,  praises  of  my  hooks  have  been  sufficiently 
abundant  to  satisfy  any  author,  and  by  their  side  from  the  be- 
ginning also  has  walked  the  same  censure,  that  I  did  not  state 
the  law  rightly.  And  from  the  beginning  both  the  praise  and 
the  blame  have  been  sharp  and  pronounced.  I  have  written 
no  book  wherein  there  was  not  set  down  something  distinctly 
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conflictiBg  with   tlie   pre-conceptions  of  a  part   of  the  profes- 

^    sioii ;   yet   the   tjomethiiig  was   always   accompajiied   with   what 

would  convince,  and  in  fact  did  convince,  every  man  who  was 

w^iUing  to  look  into  the  qnestion  so  as  to  understand  it,  that  the 

yjook  was  right.     And  every  complaint  haa  arisen  from  the  as- 

^Hnmption  that  the  old  prejudice  was  just,  and  that  it  would  he  a 

^■tiste  of  time  to  examine  what  your  interior,  the  author,  had  hy 

^^horious  search,  and  jtrohlugs  of  the  law  to  the  bottom,  learned- 

The  conipluints  about  -^Marriage  and  Divorce"  were  more  kjud 

and  grievous  than  those  abuut  any  other  of  my  books*    In  a 

middle  position  in  this  respect,  has  stood  my  next  production, 

^tlie    Cruainal    Law   Series.      This   sort   of   comiilaint    has    been 

Hbast  of  all  about  my  last  books,  *' Contracts*'  and  ** Non-Contract 

^Baw/'     And  the  ai>prcciation  of  the  profession,  as  shown  in  the 

P^^^^hase  of  tln^  l)ooks,has  precisely  accorded  with  this  statement* 

J     Thus, though  '*  Marriage  and  Divorce"  had  on  its  first  publication 

tlie  field  practically  to  itself,  the  tw*o  or  three  predecessors  then 

on  the  market  not  being  of  a  high  order,  and  tbougli  the  hist  two 

;      books  had  seeming  competitors  greatly  valued  by  the  profession, — 

the  one  on  contracts  in  works  of  the  same  name,  and  the  one  on 

non-contract  law  in  works  on  torts  wliich  covered  a  large  part  of 

the  same  ground, —  the  same  number  of  co|>ies  which  constituted 

the  couibined  first  two  editions  of  '"  Marriage  and  Divorce'*  waa 

L^old  of  *' Contracts**  during  the  first  eight  months  after  its  pub- 

^Ipeation,  and  exactly  the  same  thing  was  repeated  with  **  Non- 

,      Contract  Law."     I  said  '^seeming  competitors,"  because  in  truth 

there  is  no  com  petition  l>etween  any  books  written  on  the  new  sys- 

[      teiti  tmd  tliosr  on  the  old.     And  never  was  a  doctrine  Und  down 

j      in  any  one  of  my  books,  other  than  what  was  truly  stated  simply 

n«  held  in  cases  cited,  overruled  by  any  tribunal  that  gave  itself 

I  the  trouble  to  understand  it.  And  leaving  out  of  view  what  are 
bommonly  termed  subsequent  growths,  or  augmentatious  created 
py  new  cases  involving  new  classes  of  facts,  the  volumes  here 
breseuted  state  the  law  throughout^  preciisely  as  forty  years 
Itgo  it  was  laid  down  in  the  original  "  Marriage  aud  Divorce ; " 
I  and  exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  hooks  followed 
I  hy  new  editions.  Each  work  has  seemed  to  some  to  be  aggressive 
I  and  revolutionary,  and  each  aggression  auti  invited  revolution 
\      has  been  followed  and  confirmed  by  the  courts. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  or  not  I  know,  what  every  reader 
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will  discern,  that  there  are  in  our  profession  men  who  will  deem 
this  statement  of  the  facts  to  be  shocking  for  its  arrogance  and 
egotism.  Conscious  that  "  of  course "  it  is  not  true,  they  will 
carefully  avoid  the  loss  of  time  whereby  a  little  looking  would 
determine  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  and  give  themselves  over  to 
the  "  fun "  of  denouncing.  And  for  a  high  precedent  they  will 
Introduce  the  case  of  our  great  exemplar  Lord  Coke,  "  not  think- 
ing of  "  the  two  distinctions,  that  he  was  a  great  lawyer,  wiiile  I 
am  not,  and  an  "  excelsior"  man,  while  I  am  not,  who,  on  being 
elected  speaker  to  the  House  of  Commons,  said  :  "  I  am  untimely 
fruit,  not  yet  ripe,  but  a  bud  scarcely  blossomed.  .  .  .  Amongst 
so  many  fair  fruit,  you  have  plucked  a  shaken  leaf."  Whereto 
the  Lord  Keeper  by  royal  command  replied,  precisely  as  the 
**  keepers  "  to  whom  I  am  now  alluding  might  condescend  to  do 
if  1  followed  the  precedent :  "  By  endeavoring  to  deject  and 
abase  yourself  and  your  desert,  you  have  discovered  and  made 
known  your  worthiness  and  sufficiency."  ^ 

To  proceed  with  these  expositions:  I  admit  that  I  have  en- 
deavored not  to  falsify  tlie  cases,  just  as  in  the  construction  of 
the  sentences  I  have  tried  to  avoid  harm  to  Lindley  Murray  and 
his  successors,  and  with  the  aid  of  printers  to  spell  the  majority 
of  the  words  in  conformity  to  modern  usage.  But  in  the  making  of 
no  book  have  I  pursued  the  zigzag  and  disconnected  ways  through 
which  the  following  of  the  cases  in  the  manner  I  am  praised  for 
would  have  taken  me.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  has  been 
the  lowly  one  of  looking  down  into  the  law  itself  to  the  very 
bottom,  reading  in  its  crystal  evolutions  its  own  reasons  for  its 
own  being  and  flowings,  and  transmitting  what  is  thus  discovered 
to  the  printed  page.  But  how  of  the  cases  ?  No  writer,  ancient 
or  modern,  has  examined  them  more  carefully,  or  more  nearly  all 
of  them,  or  cited  them  more  fully,  than  I  have  done.  And  1  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  any  writing  of  the  law  without  the  cases, 
or  without  a  careful  examination  of  them,  would  come  sliort  of 
the  practical  usefulness  meant.  The  soul  of  the  law  is  as  abso- 
lute a  thing  as  your  soul,  and  your  body  would  be  fit  only  for  the 
worms  if  the  soul  were  fled ;  but  the  soul  alone  without  tlie  body 
could  not  even  have  an  abiding  on  earth.  So  I  have  incarnated 
the  law  in  the  cases  as  far  and  as  fast  as  they  could  be  pressed 
into  this  ser\'ice.     But  whoever  has  looked  into  our  jurisprudence 

1  1  CampbeU's  Chief  Justices,  Am.  ed.  254. 
VOL.   I.  —  C 
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knows  that  a  part  of  the  casc^,  ami  especially  a  part  of  the  dicta 
oi  the  judges  therein,  are  alien  to  the  law  itself;  anil  that  just 
as  our  codification  friends  claim,  all  the  cases  coml/med,  which 
wrongly  they  tlenoniinate  the  law,  constitute  a  medley.  Not  dis- 
tinctively out  of  this  medley,  hut,  to  repeat,  out  of  the  larger  mass 
of  our  jurisprudence,  I  have  endeavored  to  draw  the  law  of  each 
particular  sul»jeci,  and  so  to  manage  the  cases  thereon  that,  while 
I  do  not  falsify  them,  they  shall  constitute  as  good  an  incarnation 
of  the  otherwise  invisihlc  law  as  their  natures  permit.  There- 
upon, the  hook  heing  published,  readers  who  look  and  examine 
commend  it.  Those  who  without  examination  find  what  on  a 
cursory  view  appears  contrary  to  their  prepossessions  denounce 
this  part  of  it,  if  not  more.  The  judges,  whatever  they  originally 
thought,  approve  as  fast  as  in  the  discliarge  of  their  oilicial  duties 
they  are  compelled  to  look,  and  do  so  look  as  to  understand. 
And  when  the  new  cases  confirming  the  doctrines  of  the  book  are 
cited  in  new  editions,  readers  who  are  not  informed  of  what  went 
before  express  ajjproval  of  what  appears  to  them  to  he  the  author's 
deductions  from  the  cases,  some  calling  them  skilful ;  whereas  the 
skill,  if  there  was  such^  w^as  that  of  the  judges  in  accurately- 
following  the  book. 

1  deem  tins  matter  so  important  as  to  require,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, a  little  descent  into  particulars.  Yet  to  produce  all  the 
particulars,  or  even  a  hundredth  part  of  thera,  would  consume  an 
amoimt  of  sjmce  tliat  could  not  he  spared. 

The  large  majority  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  work  here  presented 
have  been  decided  since  "  Marriage  and  Divorce  "  was  originally 
publ itched.  By  looking  into  these  subsequent  cases,  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  earlier  ones  and  with  the  original  hook,  the 
reader  can  ^-ain  an  idea  of  the  j>rogress  and  its  source*  To  illus- 
trate :  turning  to  tlie  first  edition,  and  passing  by  the  first  chapter 
which  is  upon  the  ecclesiastical  law,  we  find  in  the  second  chapter 
views  of  our  American  common  law  of  the  subject.  The  question 
had  theretofore  been  little  understood,  and  the  not  numerous  cases 
upon  it  were  to  appearance  a  good  deal  contradictory.  But  those 
who  examine  the  subsequent  cases,  most  of  ^vhich  will  be  found 
cited  in  the  present  work,^  will  discover  that  almost  exclusively 
they  have  followed  the  path  laid  down  in  that  first  edition. 

The  next  original  cliapter  is  upon  the  definition  and  nature  of 
1  Vul.  L  §  115-U». 
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marriage.  For  the  definition  of  marriage  there  given,^  there  is 
neither  anj  case  nor  any  other  authority  cited.  And  the  reason 
is  that  this  defining  had  never  been  by  anybody  so  much  as  pro- 
pounded. The  definition  in  the  present  work  is  in  substance  the 
same,^  and  for  it  I  cite  thirteen  American  cases  and  two  English 
ones ;  and  these  are  taken  simply  at  random  out  of  an  indefinite 
greater  number,  being  all  that  were  deemed  necessary.  Prior  to 
the  now  defining,  executed  marriage,  the  same  as  executory,  was 
uniformly  treated  of  as  a  contract ;  the  new  defining  denominated 
it  a  status,  and  as  such  it  is  now  regarded  and  defined  in  all  our 
American  courts  and  largely  in  the  English.  Neither  this  defin- 
ing nor  any  other  writing  under  "  the  new  system  of  legal  exposi- 
tion" created  or  professed  to  create  law.  On  no  possible  system 
of  text-book  writing,  could  any  author,  even  one  of  the  most  ex- 
alted rank,  manufacture  law.  But  there  is  a  manner  of  writing 
text-law  which  draws  all  into  harmony,  connects  part  with  part, 
and  leaves  the  finished  whole  with  a  line  of  light  extending 
through  it  unbroken  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  there 
are  other  methods  the  result  whereof  is  chaos.  Surely  in  this 
defining,  which  has  changed  the  language  of  the  courts  through- 
out, I  do  not  merit  the  praise  now  bestowed  upon  me  for  having, 
witli  nice  accuracy,  followed  the  judicial  footsteps,  and  avoided 
misrepresentations  of  what  the  judges  had  before  laid  down. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  old  book  is  on  void  and  voidable  in 
marriage.  It  contains  some  illustrative  matter,  but  I  hasten  to 
the  one  next  beyond  it,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  signifi- 
cant For  example,  in  the  Preface  to  the  present  work  I  state  that 
I  have  not  attempted  '^  to  answer,  though  I  have  considered,  the 
many  objections  which  might  be  suggested  to  the  views  here  pre- 
sented." This  was  the  plan  from  the  beginning.  Whether  or 
not  ideas  fill  the  air  with  an  invisible  presence  and  viewless  wings, 
as  some  deem,  I  am  not  here  to  inquire.  But  while  I  was  writing 
**  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  I  had  several  attacks  from  an  idea  ap- 
parently of  this  sort.  The  books  had  stated,  in  a  short  way  which 
was  adequate  for  most  practical  purposes,  that  marriage  may  be 
contracted  per  verba  de  prcesenti^  or  per  verba  de  futuro  cum 
copula.  Thereupon  the  floating  idea  would  rap  upon  the  brain 
and  inquire,  "  If  parties  under  an  agreement  to  marry  have  copula, 
is  not  the  marriage  thereby  perfected,  so  that  a  breach-of-promise 

1  Bishop  Mar.  &  Diy.  let  ed.  §  29.  >  VoL  L  {  11. 
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«uit  cannot  afterward  be  maintained  ?  "  I  knew  that  this  sort  of 
null  following  this  dereliction  was  common.  Then  the  idea  would 
add :  "  You  see  that  the  courts  do  not  hold  the  parties  to  liave 
b<?cft  married  by  the  copula,  therefore  you  should  declare  the 
marriage  per  verba  de  futuro  cum  copula  to  be  impossible,"  I 
could  not  tell  how  many  times  the  brain  received  this  sort  of 
charge  from  the  air.  But  the  case  would  always  right  itself  on  a 
liltle  reflection.  The  idea  was  of  the  sort  that  could  not  read. 
Reading  in  the  books,  I  learned  that  what  constitutes  marriage  is 
cc^nscnt  to  it,  not  any  mere  formal  doings.  Even  words  of  pres- 
ent consent  are  only  evidence  of  marriage  ;  and  where,  as  it  some- 
times happencdj  tliey  were  given  while  the  consent  in  fact  was 
withheld,  the  courts  pronounced  that  there  was  no  marriage.  And 
copula  following  a  mutual  promise  was  likewise  but  evidence.  It 
did  not  constitute  marriage,  and  it  might  take  place  as  well  with- 
out marriage  as  with  it.  If  in  a  given  instance  there  was  the 
consent  which  made  marriage,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  breach* 
of-promise  suit.  And  this  suit  was  maintainable,  tod  practically 
it  was  brought^  only  when  in  fact,  whatever  the  parties  did,  they 
I  had  not  consented  to  present  matrimony.  Such  was  the  answer  to 
I  the  idea.  Yet  I  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  on  its  rampage,  and 
^_  that  it  would  not  rest  until  it  had  attacked  somebody  to  whom  the 
^^mnswer  did  not  occur.  Professor  Parsons  was  at  the  same  time 
that  my  book  was  going  through  the  press  having  his  book  on 
Ci^ntracts  printed  at  the  same  ofifice.  So  the  idea  made  a  charge 
upon  him,  and  it  was  effectual.*  Whether  the  idea  ojierated  from 
the  air  or  through  Parsons's  book,  when  still  later  it  subjugated 
tlie  New  York  and  Ohio  courts,  I  du  not  know.  The  whole  matter 
is  explained  in  these  volumes.'^  I  stated  m  my  first  edition  the 
doctrine  as  then  everywhere  held.  I  felt  the  strongest  possible 
temptation  to  forestall  this  f|nestion,  which  I  saw  coming,  by  pre- 
senting the  true  answer  to  what  I  have  termed  the  idea.  But  I 
perceived  that  I  should  thus  depart  from  the  necessary  plan  of  the 
work.  If  I  had  made  the  explanation,  the  courts  probably  would 
not  have  read  it;  indeed,  I  stated  enough  to  prevent  the  mistake, 
and  this  they  did  not  read.  In  editions  following  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  blunder  I  pointed  it  out,  and  showed  what  the  correction 

*  2  Pur*.  Con.  7%  80.  This  i^fereuro  is  to  the  seventh  edition ;  I  have  not  before 
nit*  th«»  ftri»t,  but  1  remember  »eebg  this  matter  in  it.  Whether  or  not  tliere  hiive  been 
■Ugbl  change*  I  cannot  say.  *  Vol.  L  §  369*377. 
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should  be,  and  whenever  the  question  has  since  come  up  in  other 
tribunals  they  have  followed  my  book. 

Looking  among  the  further  illustrations  that  occur  to  me,  I 
select  one  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  will  require  a  little  letting 
down  from  what  more  or  less  of  my  good  friends  will  term  this 
**  high  brag."  The  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook,  which  is  explained  at 
some  length  in  the  first  of  these  two  volumes,^  travelled  through 
the  English  courts,  ending  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  the 
original  publication  of  "  Marriage  and  Divorce."  Those  who  read 
the  Massachusetts  e^se  of  Commonwealth  v.  Lane  '  in  connection 
with  what  in  the  later  editions  of  this  book  I  said  of  Brook  v. 
Brook,  and  with  whom  it  is  fundamental  truth  that  every  idea  in 
the  law  originates  with  some  judge  and  is  impossible  to  have  its 
beginning  with  a  text-writer,  will  know,  of  course,  that  the  dates 
which  he  sees  are  the  blunders  of  a  printer,  whereupon  he  will 
commend  me  for  the  fidelity  with  which  I  extracted  and  in  some 
measure  amplified  upon  the  views  of  the  Massachusetts  tribunal. 
Much  of  the  argumentation  in  the  House  of  Lords  consisted  of 
expounding  the  statutory  words  "  God's  law,"  and  applying  them 
to  a  marriage  in  a  foreign  country,  contrary  to  the  rule  that  stat- 
utes in  general  terms  do  not  have  an  extra-territorial  force.  The 
Massachusetts  Court  showed  that,  aside  from  this  rule  of  interpre- 
tation, the  English  courts  had  been  constantly  and  in  various 
circumstances  giving  to  this  term  "  God's  law  "  a  very  different 
meaning  from  what  in  Brook  v.  Brook  they  assumed  for  it.  My 
exposition  of  Brook  v.  Brook  showed  the  same ;  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Court  came  in  fact  afterward,  not  before.  So  the 
praise  of  accurate  following  was  wrongly  bestowed  on  me.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  I  had  failed  to  think  of ;  and  if  this  court 
had  thought  of  it,  less  praise  for  the  following  would  have  been 
due,  it  would  have  been  less  perfect.  It  was  that  from  early 
times  the  law  had  been  settled  in  England,  and  had  become  fun- 
damental in  the  common-law  system,  and  all  our  American  courts 
had  acted  thereon,  that,  besides  the  general  principle  of  the  non- 
extra-territorial  force  of  statutes,  a  marriage  statute  in  particular, 
of  which  the  one  expounded  in  Brook  v.  Brook  is  but  an  example, 
cannot  be  extended  by  the  courts  to  include  a  foreign  marriage. 
I  have  in  the  present  work  supplied  this  omission,  and  I  regret 
that  it  was  not  by  me  "  thought  of  "  before.     But  with  the  knowl- 

1  VoL  I.  §  871-879.  «  Par  9  of  note  to  Vol.  I.  §  878. 
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ed^e  of  this  oversight  comes  tlic  consolation  that  no  man  can  with] 
truth  say  thiit  I  claim   infallibility  in  writin*,^  the  law.     Let  m»J 
simply  add  that  this  omi^ssiou  coEstituied  no  part  of  ^*  the  new  sjs-' 
tern  of  legal  exposition ;  '*  it  was  an  accidental  slip  backward  into 
the  old  and  common  method. 

But  I  see  that  these  pages  arc  filling  up  apace^  and  much  that 
1  meant  to  have  said  must  be  omitted.  Those  who  pursue  the 
investigation  with  no  lead  from  me  should  take  careful  note  of 
dates,  and  should  otherwise  avoid  going  astray.  For  example, 
largely  the  judges  in  following  my  book  make  ample  references 
to  it;  yet  some,  while  referring  to  it  for  what  is  unimportant, 
extract  the  substance  of  the  important  matter  as  their  own ; 
others  make  to  it  no  reference.  A  metliod  less  common  consists 
of  setting  down,  wntli  a  citing  of  the  hook,  some  proposition  of  law 
which  I  had  deemed  erroneous,  as  thougli  maintained  by  me, 
then  taking  my  refutation  of  the  error  and  writing  it  as  the  view 
of  the  court  Of  course,  it  is  seen  that,  as  in  fact  it  occui-a,  in 
my  next  edition  this  judicial  exposition  is  referred  to  as  sustain- 
ing my  text.  Thereupon,  as  of  course  also,  I  receive  praise  for 
the  accurate  following  of  the  judicial  doctrine  even  to  the  backing 
out  fi'om  my  former  position.  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  J 
more  specific  about  tliis  matter.  This  general  disclaimer  of  per-1 
sonal  merit  in  this  sort  of  following  must  suffice.  Beyond  which, 
I  get  other  undeserved  credit,  an  instance  whereof  is  stated  in 
these  volumes,^  A  judge  takes  liis  idea  of  a  case  from  an  imper- 
fect digest  instead  of  reading  it.  He  discovers  some  criticism 
of  it  in  one  of  the  editions  of  my  book.  He  holds  tlic  book  in 
such  high  estimation  that  he  deems  it  impossible  1  should  not  in 
a  later  edition  correct  the  error.  So,  in  some  way,  ho  concUides 
that  I  did  correct  it,  and  in  his  opinion  states  that  I  did,  —  the 
fact  being  that  when  I  wrote  the  first  edition  I  read  the  case  in- 
stead of  the  digest,  and  that  what  I  said  about  the  case  stood 
exactly  as  it  was  originally  written  in  every  subsequent  editiom 
On  the  whole,  I  have  received  more  real  kindness  from  the  courts 
than  I  deserve,  and  but  for  their  kindly  mention  of  my  book,  as 
from  time  to  time  opportunities  offered,  it  could  not  have  attained 
tu  any  standing  in  our  legal  literature.  Only  one  instance  occurs 
to  me  for  which  I  do  not  now  seethe  way  to  give  sioccre  thanks. 
It  was  in  connection  \vith  my  Criminal  Law  Series.    A  very  sim- 
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pie  question  of  law  arose  before  a  judge,  absolutely  settled  in 
authority,  and  plain  in  principle.  No  judicial  opinion  upon  it 
was  worth  reporting.  His  opinion  consisted  of  saying  that  I  had 
stated  the  law  directly  contrary  to  what  I  had  done,  and  that 
another  author  whom  he  named,  mistakenly  supposed  by  some 
misinformed  persons  to  be  a  rival,  had  given  the  law  correctly. 
So  the  entire  value  of  the  opinion  consisted  of  a  slander  of  one 
book  and  a  puff  of  another,  and  it  now  adorns  a  series  of 
American  Reports! 

More  fully  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  inducing  men  to  look 
at  what  you  write  down  as  the  law,  and  their  consequent  abuses  of 
you  for  having,  as  they  supposed,  stated  the  law  incorrectly,  I  give 
a  little  history  of  one  of  the  questions  which  has  occupied  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sections  in  the  present  volumes.  Mr.  Reed, 
in  the  course  of  some  observations  on  "  Marriage  and  Divorce," 
has  the  following :  "  One  of  the  revolutions  made  by  the  book  is 
80  striking  that  we  will  subjoin  the  account  given  of  it  by  Hon. 
William  Lawrence.  *  When  the  book  .  .  .  was  written,  it  was  a 
disputed  question  whether,  if  one  of  the  married  parties  was 
living  in  one  State  and  the  other  in  another,  there  could  be  any 
valid  divorce  between  them.  A  plaintiff  could  not  go  into  the 
State  where  the  defendant  resided,  and  there  obtain  a  divorce, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  the  States  had  all,  or  nearly  all, 
provided  by  statute  that  the  plaintiff  in  a  divorce  cause  must  be  a 
resident ;  and  generally  it  was  required  that  the  residence  should 
have  continued  for  a  specified  time.  The  judicial  dicta^  however, 
had  been  almost  uniformly  to  the  effect  that  in  such  a  case  there 
could,  as  a  general  thing,  be  no  divorce  which  would  be  recognized 
as  valid  out  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  pronounced.  Indeed, 
the  reasoning  had  been  patterned  on  that  in  the  supposed  case 
conducting  to  the  result  that  parties  could  divorce  themselves  at 
pleasure.  Marriage,  it  was  said,  was  a  contract ;  consequently  it 
would  violate  the  first  principles  alike  of  law  and  of  natural 
justice  to  hold  a  party  bound  by  a  decree  dissolving  his  contract, 
rendered  by  a  tribunal  to  which  he  was  not  personally  amenable  ; 
to  which  he  could  not  be  summoned,  and  in  which  he  did  not 
appear.  Drawing  in  line  with  a  mass  of  dicta  to  this  effect,  there 
was  at  least  one  direct  adjudication,  and  those  who  do  not  distin- 
guish nicely  between  dieta  and  adjudication  claimed  that  there 
were  many  more.    Opposed  to  all  this,  on  what  Bishop  deemed  the 
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right  side,  was  Harding  v,  Alden,  9  Greenl.  140  ;  but  the  reason- 
ing, however  worthy  in  itself,  had  failed  to  be  convincing  to  the 
extent  of  stemming  the  adverse  stream.  Bishop  adopted  a  course 
of  reasoning  entirely  original  with  him,  and  which  has  satisfied 
every  legal  person  who  has  examined  it  sufliciently  to  understand 
it.  There  are  many  persons,  who  have  not  thus  carefully  exam- 
ined it,  who  think  the  whole  doctrine  erroneous  in  law  and 
morals.  But  the  current  of  decision  has  changed,  and  it  is  now 
ail  one  way.  The  adverse  adjudication  has  been  overruled  in  tlie 
very  court  in  which  it  was  pronounced,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  courts  of  the  various  States  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  announced  by  Bishop.  And  whenever  the 
question  has  been  reasoned  out  in  any  court,  his  line  of  argument 
has  been  pursued.  One  of  the  early  cases  which  arose  after  his 
book  w^as  w^ritten  was  the  Rhode  Island  one  of  Ditson  v,  Ditson, 
4  R^  I.  87,  and  the  opinion  was  delivered  by  the  late  Chief- Justice 
Ames.  Ho  went  into  the  investigation,  doubtless  with  no  pre- 
possession in  favor  of  the  side  which  he  espoused ;  but  the  opinion 
with  which  the  investigation  terminated  is  an  admirable  repro- 
duction of  Bishop's  argument,  accompanied  by  due  references  to 
his  book.  It  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  leading  case  on 
the  subject'*'* 

Now,  to  continue  the  history  of  this  question^  and  to  show  how 
obstinately  a  part  of  our  lawyers  refused  to  look  into  what  they 
were  ready  to  condemn,  I  refer  to  a  note  to  one  of  the  sections  of 
these  volumes.^  It  embodies  a  quotation  from  writings  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  our  country,  formerly  chief-justice 
of  his  State,  of  whom  only  praise  can  be  spoken.  1  knew  him 
well,  and  I  had  friends  who  knew  him  better  than  L  And  if  he 
liad  not  ascended  lieyond  the  reach  of  tlie  evi-l  tongue,  still  there 
would  be  no  tongue  to  speak  evil  of  him.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
mark  with  what  vehemence  he  denounces  the  doctrine  which  is 
now  held  by  all  our  courts,  and  placed  beyond  reversal  by  de^J 
cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the  effect 
of  our  National  Constitution,  He  says  notJiing  of  my  book  by 
name ;  there  was  no  need  for  this ;  a  preceding  editor  of  the 
book  of  Story  which  he  was  editing  had  stated  in  a  note  the  con- 
clusions set  dow^u  in  mine ;  these,  and  all  references  to  it>  he 
brushed  away,  leaving  the  page  undeliled,  then  substituted  what 

1  Keed  Am*  Law  Studies,  §  545.  «  Vol  II.  §  152,  note. 
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I  have  quoted  from  him.  And  I  trust  all  my  readers  will  concur 
with  me  in  admiration  of  his  sturdy  and  fearless  defence  of  the 
truth  as  he  deemed  it  to  be.  But  no  one  can  examine  this  quo- 
tation without  perceiving  that  he  had  no  more  idea  of  what  was 
the  doctrine  he  was  denouncing  than  if  it  had  never  been  written. 
For  example,  he  cites  cases  as  against  it  which  were  not  so  in 
fact,  or  were  even  in  its  favor,  and  by  implication  states  as  parts 
of  what  he  deems  the  evil  views  those  which  no  soul  of  man  ever 
maintained.  Assured  in  his  own  mind  that  there  was  a  rat,  he 
TOwed  to  bring  down  upon  it  a  blow  which  would  fell  it  before  it 
had  time  to  escape.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  the  stem  determination 
to  put  an  end  to  this  new  form  of  error.  The  like  zeal  cropped 
out  variously  in  our  books,  in  our  periodical  literature,  in  friendly 
communications  among  lawyers  and  judges,  and  in  all  tlie  paths 
of  the  law.  And  all  was  because  some  knew  without  looking 
more  than  others  could  learn  by  any  amount  of  examination ;  so 
instinctively  they  perceived  that  it  would  be  folly  to  look,  and 
they  did  not  look. 

I  cannot  but  hero  add  another  instance,  though  it  will  be  ob- 
jected that,  as  to  it,  I  am  not  ^^  out  of  the  woods."  There  was 
never  a  time  when  I  was  not  in  the  woods  about  something,  and  it 
may  as  well  be  this  particular  thing  as  any  other.  And  it  does 
not  require  a  prophet  to  say  that  so  long  as  the  present  jargon  in 
our  courts  continues,  no  man  can  write  any  legal  treatise  on  what- 
ever plan  without  either  rendering  his  book  the  mere  echo  of  the 
jargon,  or  uttering  what  a  part  of  those  who  do  not  look  into  it 
will  pronounce  to.be  abominably  wrong. 

Properly  to  set  out  the  matter  in  hand  will  require  both  writer 
and  reader  to  become  very  simple-minded  and  very  lowly.  Any 
attempt  to  ascend  to  the  peak  of  mighty  thought,  or  even  a  cry 
of  excelsior  from  the  halfway  house  up  the  hill,  where  we  are 
supposed  to  stop  for  luncheon,  will  spoil  all.  K  you  have  a 
black  marble  and  a  gray  one,  and  a  law  is  passed  providing  that 
the  man  who  steals  the  black  marble  shall  be  hung,  and  he  who 
steals  the  gray  one  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  Prison,  and  I  am 
indicted  simply  for  the  stealing  of  your  marble,  there  being  no 
intimation  which  of  the  two  marbles  was  meant,  it  being  my 
right  to  be  tried  on  an  allegation  found  by  the  grand  jury  and 
affirmed  as  true  by  the  petit  jury,  can  I  be  hung  if  only  the  petit 
jury  say  that  the  black  marble  was  the  one  stolen,  and  I  was  the 
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thief?    Is  an  averment  that  I  stole  your  marble  a  charge  that  I 

stole  the  black  one?  Simple-minded  and  lowly  persons,  such  as 
jou  and  I  are  now  endeavoring  to  he,  would  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  negative.  Let  us  next  suppose  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  law  made  the  stealing  of  either  of  these  marhles  pun- 
ishable by  death.  It  is  now  changed.  Does  tlie  abolished  old 
law  so  live  as  to  make  an  allegation  that  I  stole  your  marble 
mean  that  it  was  your  black  one?  If  we  keep  suftlcicntlj 
Ijumlilc  and  lie  low  enough,  we  shall  answer  this  question  also  in 
tlie  negative.  If  wo  clothe  our  intellects  with  the  thunders  of 
mighty  thought,  only  a  prophet  can  forecast  the  consequences. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  ourselves  very  little  boys.  You  Itave  a 
csent  and  a  dime.  I  filch  from  you  the  cent,  and  you  accuse  me 
of  having  taken  one  piece  of  money  which  wiis  yours.  Do  you 
mean  thereby  that  it  was  the  dime  I  took?  And  will  my  older 
brother  be  jiiRtified  in  whipping  you  for  having  charged  me  with 
an  offence  I  did  not  commit  ? 

Once  more.  Seeing  that  a  little  girl  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
a  little  boy,  let  us  suppose  that  the  law  makes  it  a  capital  ofTence 
to  slap  the  little  girl  in  the  face,  and  imprisonment  to  do  the 
same  thing  to  the  little  boy.  You  am  indicted  for  having  slapped 
in  the  face  "  one  little  cliild*"  Is  this  a  charge  that  you  slapped 
in  the  face  both  the  girl  and  the  boy,  and  can  you  be  hung  or 
imprisoned  according  as  the  petit  jury  find  the  victim  to  have 
been  of  the  one  sex  or  of  the  other  ?  A  lowly  mind  would 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  but  what  an  exalted  one 
would  say  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 

If  a  statute  made  it  a  hanging  offence  to  assault  anybody  with 
a  knife,  and  imprisonment  to  make  a  like  assaidt  with  the  fist, 
and  you  were  indicted  simply  for  an  assault,  should  you  under- 
stand the  charge  to  be  that  it  was  an  assault  with  a  knife,  and  on 
conviction  you  could  be  hung  ? 

Now,  in  most  of  our  States  there  arc  statutes  about  murder, 
making  the  punishment  of  some  murders  death  and  of  others 
imprisonment.  These  statutes  are  not  qnite  uniform  in  terms, 
but  a  provision  answering  our  present  purpose  is  that  the  murder 
committed  with  ** deliberately  premeditated"  malice  aforethought 
shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  the  other  murders  with  impris- 
onment. Before  the  statute,  there  was  a  well-known  form  of 
charging  a  murder,  and  it  did  not  contain  the  words  "  deliber- 
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ately  premeditated,"  or  any  other  words  not  judicially  settled  to 
have  only  a  narrower  meaning.  Since  the  statute,  the  excelsior 
legal  mind  has  largely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  charge  of 
murder  in  the  old  form  without  the  words  "  deliberately  premedi- 
tated" is  a  double  charge  both  of  the  deliberately  premeditated 
sort  and  of  that  not  deliberately  premeditated;  so  that  should 
the  trial  jury  find  the  killing  to  have  been  deliberately  premedi- 
tated, the  accused  man  may  be  hung.  This  idea  began  among 
us  with  attempted  interpretations  of  ambiguous  statutes,  and 
progressed  with  assumed  adhesions  to  stare  decisis.  I  have  ex* 
plained  in  this  Introduction  that  it  is  one  of  the  fashions  of  law- 
yers to  reason  from  premises  which  at  the  same  time  they  know 
are  not  true,  and  yet  with  all  their  hearts  to  believe  in  the  con- 
clusions. The  consequence  has  been  that  the  majority  of  our 
lawyers  whether  on  or  off  the  bench  have  come  to  believe  in  this 
startling  absurdity.  I  have  over  and  over  again  pointed  it  out, 
and  some  have  been  enticed  into  looking  into  the  question,  and 
as  often  and  as  fast  as  they  have  looked  they  have  seen  the  truth 
just  as  any  unsophisticated  little  boy  would  do.  The  mighty 
reasonings  whereby  the  absurdity  is  expounded  and  sustained  are 
in  forms  many  and  contradictory,  agreeing  only  in  their  common 
grotesque  result.  I  cannot  go  into  the  question  agam  here,  hav- 
ing amply  explained  It  elsewhere.  I  mention  It  simply  to  make 
conspicuous  the  truth  that  the  one  ever-present  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  legal  expositions  upon  the  new  system  is  the  wide 
determination  of  the  legal  mind  to  resist  the  light  and  refuse 
to  look. 

You  cannot  always  tell  whether  or  not  another  has  looked 
except  by  examining  the  consequences  of  his  looking.  A  judge, 
for  example,  may  say  that  he  has  carefully  considered  my  exposi- 
tion of  a  legal  question,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  does  not  adopt 
it  is  no  proof  that  his  statement  is  not  correct.  Yet  he  may 
think  he  looked  into  it  when  he  did  not,  and  what  he  says  about 
the  effect  of  the  looking  may  be  conclusive  that  he  did  not. 
Only  one  instance  of  this  sort  now  occurs  to  me.  When  I  wrote 
"  Criminal  Law "  the  books  contained  various  absurdities  and 
contradictions  about  the  effect  of  a  larceny  committed  in  another 
jurisdiction  and  the  goods  brought  by  the  thief  into  our  own 
State.  The  contradictions  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  per- 
sistent to  render  it  practically  certain  that  nobody  had  seen  the 
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exact  legal  tnitli  on  the  question*^  Yet  the  truth  was  in  legal 
reason  palpable,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  mind  not  too 
much  grown  should  overlook  it.  Our  crimiiia]  laws  operate  only 
within  our  territory.  Hero  they  are  exclusive.  Therefore  one 
committing  a  larceny  iu  another  State  can  here  be  punished  for  it 
neither  under  our  law  nor  under  the  foreign  law.  Moreover,  just 
as  the  foreign  law  cannot  come  here  to  inflict  its  punishment 
through  our  courts,  so  also  it  cannot  come  here  to  prevent  our 
courts  from  pimishing  any  crime  committed  on  our  soil  contrary 
to  our  law.  A  larceny  is  by  our  law  any  trespass  to  personal . 
pro[ierty  done  with  intent  to  steal  it  When  a  man  brings  per- 
sonal property  from  another  jurisdiction  into  ours,  we  hold  the 
ownership  to  be  in  the  ]>cr8on  who  owned  it  in  the  country^ 
whence  it  came.  The  result  is  the  plain  one  that  when  the  thief, 
his  intent  to  steal  continuing,  makes  on  our  soil  any  asportation 
of  the  stolen  thing,  he  takes  and  carries  it  away  here  contrary 
to  our  law,  and  is  by  our  law  punishable  therefor.  And  all  the 
courts  that  have  looked  into  the  question,  as  thus  presented  in 
the  first  edition  of  my  "  Criminal  Law,"  have  so  held.  But  when 
the  question  was  carried  before  the  Ohio  Court,  the  original  theft 
having  been  m  Canada^  and  my  book  was  cited,  the  judges  did 
not  in  fact  look  into  it,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  assumedJ 
that  they  did.  Therefore  they  did  not  follow  what  in  itself  was 
so  plain,  *'  It  is  conceded,"  said  the  judge  who  delivered  the 
-'Opinion,  "that  in  order  to  convict,  the  jury  must  have  found 
that  the  goods  were  stolen  by  the  defendant  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  carried  thence  by  him  to  the  State  of  Ohio,"  The 
judge  could  not  have  said  this  if  he  had  entertained  even  a  dim 
idea  of  the  reasoning  of  the  book,  unless,  indeed^  he  was  misled 
by  a  mistake  which  seems  to  havo  intruded  into  the  case,  as  to 
the  ** taking"  which  the  law  of  larceny  requires. 

There  is  an  illuKtration  which  I  have  hesitated  about  bringing 
into  this  Introdoctiun,  because  to  do  the  question  justice  more 
space  would  bo  called  for  than  can  be  s|iarcd.  The  matter  is  a 
central  one  among  many  things  of  high  importance  to  the  public 
I  once  projected  a  book  on  the  subject,  and  collected  the  material 
for  the  writing,  but  1  forbore  because  reflection  satisfied  me  that 
to  find  readers  it  must  proceed  from  an  excelsior  man^  an  able 
man  entitled  to  respect,  or  at  least  one  who  had  become  some 

^  See,  for  the  expoailiooa,  I  Bishop  Crim,  Law,  $  137-142, 
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Bort  of  "  leader,"  whether  worthily  or  not.  And  an  unread  book 
can  do  nobody  any  good.  So  my  statements  here  will  be  in  brief 
outline. 

We  have  seen  in  this  Introduction  that  no  man  can  become 
great  in  anything  if  he  sees  the  exact  truth  relating  thereto. 
For  truth  is  simple  in  proportion  as  it  is  exact ;  and,  when  made 
absolutely  exact,  it  is  too  plain  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  a  great  mind.  So  the  utterance  of  it  is  never  regarded  as 
evincing  greatness.  And  the  ascent  to  fame  is  made  more  by 
combating  darkness  with  darkness  than  by  doing  anything  with 
the  light  Two  of  the  very  foremost  and  most  honored  men  of 
our  country  were  John  C.  Calhomi  and  Daniel  Webster ;  and  the 
very  apex  of  the  greatness  of  each  was  Calhoun's  reasoning  from 
the  Constitution  that  secession  is  justifiable,  and  Webster's  that 
it  is  not.  That  instrument  contains  few  restraints  upon  the 
States,  but  in  one  particular  it  binds  them  as  with  iron.  It  pro- 
Tides  that  the  officers  of  each  State  shall  be  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Secession  involves  a  refusal  by  the  State  to  have  its  officers  thus 
sworn ;  hence  any  action  of  a  State  which  causes  them  not  to  be 
BO  sworn  deprives  it  of  a  "  government "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  and  compels  the  "  United  States  "  to  force  one 
upon  it,  and  directs  that  it  shall  be  republican  in  form.  There  is 
nothing  either  lofty  or  mystical  about  this  constitutional  provision, 
but  to  the  simple  mind  the  terms  of  it  are  as  absolute  and  irrefra- 
gable, and  as  conclusive  against  the  right  of  secession,  as  any  words 
within  the  skill  of  man  to  devise.  And  what  makes  them  strong 
is  that  to  the  precept  they  add  the  penalty,  and  require  all  the 
powers  of  the  United  States,  both  civil  and  military,  to  enforce  it. 

Now,  if  either  Calhoun  or  Webster  had  seen  this,  we  should 
have  had  no  Secession  War  to  illustrate  the  mental  might  of  both. 
Calhoun  came  nearer  the  true  reasoning  than  Webster,  yet  his 
argument  stopped  just  before  it  reached  its  true  end.  Webster's 
reasoning  has  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  disciple. 

When  our  Secession  War  first  became  imminent,  I  had  the 
curiosity,  and  I  think  I  may  claim  also  the  patriotic  desire,  to 
learn  what,  without  a  leaning  to  either  side,  was  the  real  teaching 
of  our  Constitution  on  this  subject.  Consulting  the  methods 
recommended  in  this  Introduction,  I  found  the  teaching  to  be  as 
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just  stated.  But  I  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  thoujrh  I  was  per- 
mitted  to  see,  I  had  no  power  to  impart  the  seeing  dis|t08ition  to 
others.  Only  a  raan  of  the  first  order,  one  wiio  has  cried  excelsior 
a  great  many  times,  and  has  ascended  far  up  the  hill,  could  be 
heard  through  the  din  of  a  bloody  strife,  I  printed  what  seemed 
desirable,  including  something  in  my  law-books.  Even  that  some- 
thing there  was  nohody  to  look  into*  Two  or  three  gentlemen 
looked  just  far  enough  to  -write  me  opprobrious  denunciations, 
but  not  far  enough  to  learn,  what  they  utterly  overlooked,  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  make  the  Constitution.  I  remember  a  notice  of 
one  of  my  law-books,  amply  puffing  it,  but  concluding  with  a 
reference  to  this  matter,  and  saying  that  in  the  whole  country 
there  was  not  a  fool  of  an  attorney  simple  enoujih  to  give  it  the 
slightest  consideration.  A  few  of  my  friends  looked  into  the 
argument  and  said,  **  Of  course,  e%'erybody  will  sec  that;  it  is 
00  plain  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  ado  about  it." 
Among  our  honored  senators  was  a  personal  friend  who  had 
climbed  high  up  to  the  jMjak  of  the  hilL  When  first  I  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject,  he  had  already  expressed  different  views, 
which  had  been  widely  published.  Full  of  cares,  he  could  hardly 
be  blaraed  for  not  looking  into  mine,  and  at  first  he  did  not  look. 
One  day,  perceiving  a  certain  turn  of  affairs,  I  seut  him  in  brief 
my  views,  in  a  form  suitable  to  he  used  oa  his  own  should  he 
choose  to  do  what  he  was  jiermitted  ;  namely,  use  them.  He  did 
use  them,  expressed  in  my  very  w^orda  ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween utterances  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  great  man  and  from 
a  small  one  was  marvellous.  The  lightning  of  the  telegraph  took 
up  the  words,  and  they  flew.  What  men  would  not  look  at  before 
was  convincing  now.  The  country  was  carried  !  The  legislative 
power  was  carried !  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  great  case  of  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wal.  TOO,  sustained 
the  doctrine  as  it  was  thus  expounded,  though  not  quite  every 
one  of  its  applications  was  within  the  sphere  of  the  facts,  or  con- 
sequently within  the  language  of  the  court. 

Passing  a  little  out  beyond  this  topic,  I  crave  the  privilege  of 
saying  a  sin[;le  thing.  Calhoun,  Webster,  Sumner,  are  three  tall 
peaks  around  which  the  light  of  fame  and  glory  will  linger  and 
gleam  while  the  ages  roll  on.  Prom  the  mountain  rnnge  of  our 
history  are  lifted  no  three  peaks  more  unlike  one  another.  Yet, 
not  questioning  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  it  is  dtflicuU  to  see 
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how  even  He  could  have  wrought  out  certain  great  results  affect- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  nation  if  not  of  all  mankind,  with  any 
one  of  these  three  left  out.  If  my  opinions  accord  more  nearly 
with  those  entertained  by  any  particular  one  of  them  than  with 
those  of  another,  shall  I  thei*efore  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other  ? 
Can  any  man  say  that  one  of  God's  instruments  is  worthy  of 
praise,  and  another  is  to  be  denounced  ?  If  I  do  not  live  to  see 
the  day  when  hate  among  us  because  of  differences  of  opinion 
shall  cease,  let  me  give  that  day  All  Hail  through  the  mists  of 
the  future! 

Descending  to  topics  which  may  seem  inferior  to  some  of  the 
foregoing,  and  having  acknowledged  myself  to  be  yet  in  the  woods 
about  the  form  of  the  indictment  for  the  first  degree  of  murder, 
I  know  of  no  others  as  to  which  my  writings  now  lie  under  any 
serious  suspicion  of  having  departed  from  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
law, —  some  clouds  and  darkness  which  the  unseeing  had  cast 
upon  them  being  dispersed.  And  still  I  cannot  surmise  what 
complaints  may  have  been  made  which  have  not  reached  my  ears. 
Until  I  had  nearly  finished  the  writing  of  these  volumes,  I  did  not 
know  that  any  lawyer  had  driven  his  head  for  battering-ram 
against  one  of  the  most  impregnable  walls  in  our  comtnon  law 
of  husband  and  wife  in  order  to  show  a  blunder  in  my  book  on 
the  law  of  Married  Women.^  I  stated  in  another  book'  that  so 
far  as  I  knew  or  believed  no  lawyer  or  law  student  had  ever  read 
"  Married  Women,"  all  assuming  that  the  subject  could  not  be 
made  plain  by  any  text-writing;  hence  the  skies  had  been  but 
little  more  than  might  be  expected  from  a  digest.  I  was  there- 
fore surprised  at  receiving  from  an  eminent  lawyer,  whose  name 
is  familiar  throughout  the  country,  a  letter  correcting  my  mistake, 
as  follows :  ^^  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  are  much  m  error.  As 
for  myself,  I  read  it  with  as  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  any  law- 
book that  I  ever  read ;  and  I  think  that  many  others  must  have 
had  the  same  experience.  I  have  always  regarded  the  work  as 
being  very  remarkable  for  its  systematic  treatment  of  a  subject 
that  from  its  complexity  seemed  to  defy  systematic  treatment; 
and  I  should  much  rejoice  to  see  a  new  edition  of  it."  When 
writing  this  Married  Women  book,  I  noticed  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases,  I  should  not  quite  like  to  say  how  large 
a  proportion,  were  decided  by  judges  who   spake  from  minds 

1  Explained  VoL  n.  §  1652,  note.  >  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  5S7,  note. 
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evidently  not  clear  upon  the  subject.  Hence  the  possibility  or 
even  probability  that  the  blunder  in  pointing  out  an  usisumed 
blunder,  just  spoken  of,  may  have  found  repetitious. 

In  *'  Criminal  Law,"  I  had  occasion  to  show  that  the  modern 
case  of  Reg.  v,  Collins,  Leigh  &  C*  471,  in  the  English  Court,  was 
wrongly  decided,  Mr.  Heard  deemed  it  hi^  duty  to  correct  me, 
whereupon  1  stated  my  view  more  fully.*  Quito  recently  the 
English  Court  came  to  my  relief  by  overruling  tliis  case,  together 
with  another  which  had  been  decided  on  its  authority.  Said  Lord 
Coleridge,  C.  J.,  Reg.  i'.  Collins,  '*  in  our  opinion,  is  no  longer 
law."« 

Thei*e  is  a  great  deal  more  which  I  should  be  glad  to  say  under 
the  present  sub-title  of  this  Introduction,  esjiecially  as  explaining 
how  ill  bestowed  is  the  praise  given  me  for  accuracy  as  echo  to 
tbe  judges.  When  1  have  served  as  echo,  I  trust  that  I  have 
done  the  simple  work  correctly  \  when  as  fag,  I  have  tried  to  be 
a  good  fag.  But  I  should  take  no  praise  to  myself  if  I  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  step  aside  from  the  avenues  to  a  successful 
practice,  to  assume  the  drudgery  of  either  echo  or  fag.  There 
are  others  to  whom  such  work  is  congenial,  and  I  do  not  disparage 
them  for  having  made  it  their  choice. 

VI.   Some  View$  Speidally  PractiaaL 

Thus  I  have  explained  the  new  system  and  its  workings,  just 
as  a  mechanic  would  a  machine  which  he  had  constructed.  It 
would  be  right  in  the  mechanic. 

The  augels  in  heaven  are  said  to  be  very  happy,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  our  earthly  ones  are  only  a  little  less  so.  While  the 
angels  among  ray  readers  are  joyfully  weeping  over  my  descent 
in  imitating  the  mechanic,  and  are  devising  words  of  denunciation 
wherewith  to  coo  me  back  to  the  good  old  ways^  the  other  readers 
and  I  will  together  proceed. 

My  sun  is  bo  nearly  set  that  I  can  hardly  be  accused  of  looking 
out  for  an  occupation  if  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  resulting  benefits  should  they  encourage  the  making  of  books 
on  this  new  system.  They  would  afford  easy  steps  to  the  acqnisi 
Hon  of  the  law,  and  a  landing  where  its  practice  would  be  pleas- 
ant and  successful.     Tliey  would  end  the  codification  controversy, 

*  See,  for  the  wbole,  1  Bishop  Crira  Law,  §  741  and  note, 
■  Reg  V,  Brown,  24  Q.  B.  D.  357,  359. 
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end  the  now-assumed  necessity  of  consulting  stacks  of  cases  de- 
cided outside  of  your  own  State,  end  the  process  of  dwarfing  the 
mental  powers  by  quiddities  over  pomts  disconnected  from  rea- 
sonSy  give  growth  to  the  professional  intellect,  growth  to  jus- 
tice, and  growth  to  governmental  and  national  prosperity.  The 
methods  of  procuring  books  of  this  sort  to  be  written,  and  the 
need  for  them,  were  in  a  measure  pointed  out  by  me  in  another 
connection.^  To  state  here  every  important  consideration,  or 
further  to  pursue  the  subject  in  this  place,  does  not  seem  to  be 
required. 

1  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  1327-1340. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NATURE  OP  THE  SUBJECT  AND  ITS  POSITION  IN  THE  LEGAL  FIELD. 

§  1.  'Why  these  PreliminarieB.  —  The  minute  deductions  of  the 
law,  which  determine  the  particular  questions  in  litigation, — 
those  after  which  the  practitioners  and  courts  are  constantly  in- 
quiring,—  are  but  results  of  larger  and  more  general  doctrines 
and  views.  And  these  results  vary  or  depart  with  their  causes. 
Historically,  indeed,  judges  may  have  decided  cases  without  per- 
ceiving the  larger  doctrines  whence  their  conclusions  proceeded ; 
as  men  have  shaken  trees,  bringing  apples  to  the  ground  for  their 
gathering,  in  oblivion  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Yet,  like  gravi- 
tation, the  larger  doctrine  of  the  law  of  the  land  has  been  present 
in  every  right  judicial  decision ;  and,  if  the  court  has  failed  to 
discern  it,  still  it  has  wrought  out  its  result.  For,  in  the  law, 
and  in  the  entire  mental  world,  the  same  as  in  the  physical,  men 
judge,  and  wisely,  of  results,  without  passing  back  over  the  steps, 
or  with  mistaking  the  steps,  of  reasoning  to  their  causes.  The 
human  mind,  to  keep  it  from  too  great  wandering  into  error,  is 
made  so.  Then  reasoning,  if  it  has  not  gone  before,  comes  after- 
ward, to  correct  what  is  wrong,  and  strengthen  what  is  right. 
Upon  this  sort  of  foundation,  our  common-law  learning  has  risen, 
and  our  jurisprudence  has  become  cultivated ;  so  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  if  we  would  render  the  law  of  any  subject  practically 
available,  we  must  ascertain  and  keep  constantly  in  view  the 
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larger  doctrines,  or  reasoas,  whence  the  minuter  ones  have  pro- 
ceeded. And  this  is  specially  so  of  marriage,  which  differs  from 
the  other  relations  of  society^  and  of  its  related  and  dependent 
topics. 

§  2,  Individual  and  PubUc  Oood,  —  The  rule  of  law  in  every- 
thing is  simply  a  compromise;  between  conflicting  claims  of  indi- 
viduals among  one  another,  and  between  the  individual  and  the 
public  good.  No  man  has  the  absolute  right  to  do  as  he  will, 
either  as  against  other  men  or  as  against  the  public.  And  in 
governments  regulated  by  written  constitutions,  like  those  of  the 
United  States  aud  the  several  States,  the  public  demands  upon 
individuals,  as  expressed  by  legislation,  have  their  limits.  But  in 
coustniing  the  several  rights  and  their  limitations,  ive  have  to 
take  into  the  account  the  nature  of  the  case  in  contemplation ;  as, 
in  respect  of  some  things,  the  public  good  is  t!ie  overshadowing 
matter ;  in  respect  of  others^  the  private  good,  or  right,  or  bar- 
gain, being  in  no  antagonism  to  the  public  interests,  properly 
directs  the  decision.     Hence, — 

§  3.  Legal  Field.  ^ — We  contemplate  the  legal  field,  in  regard  to 
its  productions,  as  varying  in  its  different  parts  with  the  unequal 
influences,  degrees,  or  sorts  of  public  good  or  policy,  and  private 
right  and  interest,  entering  into  the  particular  soil  or  ground,  —  in 
like  manner  as,  in  agriculture  or  horticulture,  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  crop  produced  and  the  seed  and  enriching 
substance  in  tlio  land.     Thus,  — 

§  4.  iHtiatrationB.  —  Persons  may  contract  about  anything  to 
which  the  public  is  indifferent,  but  they  can  make  no  effectual 
agreement  to  violate  the  law  or  public  policy.'  If  one  sues 
another  for  breaking  an  agreement  of  the  latter  kind,  and  the 
public  is  not  a  party,  still,  for  the  protection  of  its  interests,  the 
court  will  refuse  redress,  but  will  render  no  judgment  directly  in 
favor  of  the  public.  Yet,  if  the  agreement  amounts  to  a  crime,  — 
aSf  to  commit  a  murder,  —  the  public  by  an  indictment  in  its 
own  name  may  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  law.  And 
thus  we  come  to  another  distinction  in  the  legal  field ;  namely, 
between  those  cases  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest  to  pun- 
ish a  thing  as  a  crime,  and  those  in  which  its  interest  is  so  much 
smaller  that  the  law  holds  the  dereliction  to  be  only  a  civil 
wrong.    Now,  — 

1  Biflliop  Con.  g  470-478. 
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§  5.  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Separation.  —  In  respect  of  most 
things  pertaining  to  this  subject,  it  occupies  in  the  legal  field  a 
place  by  itself.  Nominally  belonging  rather  to  the  civil  depart- 
ment than  to  the  criminal,  its  rights  and  interests  are  those  of 
the  public  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  unknown  m  the  ordinary 
civil  jurisprudence.  On  the  other  hand,  marriage  law  is  not  in 
most  things  penal,  so  it  is  not  a  branch  of  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. But  it  is  a  matter  more  nearly  of  the  civil  sort  wherein 
public  interests  overshadow  private,  —  one  which  public  policy 
holds  specially  in  the  hands  of  the  law  for  the  public  good,  and 
over  which  the  law  presides  in  a  manner  not  known  in  the  other 
departments.     So  that  — 

§  6.  Pecnliar  and  Special.  — The  part  of  the  legal  field  to  which 
these  volumes  relate,  is  a  peculiar  and  special  one.  And  a  knowl- 
edge and  due  consideration  of  what  concerns  this  subject  specially, 
in  distinction  from  tlie  rest  of  the  law,  are  indispensable  to  an 
accurate  comprehension  of  its  several  doctrines  and  rules.  This 
truth  the  reader  should  take  into  his  mind  at  the  beginning,  and 
carry  with  him  through  every  step  of  our  progress.  Thus  only 
can  he  avoid  error.  The  particulars  will  be  pointed  out  as  we 
proceed. 
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§  7,  Pomidatlon  Principles*  —  Tlie  foundation  of  the  marriage 
law  is  the  doctrine  of  ethics  and  of  social  scitnice,  that  the  sexes 
should  not  associate  pruraiscuously,  hut  *'  pair  oil,"  to  use  an  ex- 
presaion  applied  to  the  birds  of  the  ain  This  opinion  is  univer- 
sal ;  to  be  deemed,  therefore,  as  proceeding  from  the  nature  of 
man,  and  voicing  the  wisdom  of  God.  Even  under  polygamy, 
fidelity  to  and  among  the  family  of  wives  is  enjoined  the  same  as 
is  the  more  restriebcd  fidelity  in  monogamy.  A  Christian  mar- 
riage 18  the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman ;  outside  of  whieh, 
all  commerce  of  tlie  sexes  is  forbidden,  though,  like  other  ad- 
mitted evils,  u  is  less  severely  dealt  with  in  some  countries  than 
in  others.     But — ^ 

§  8»  DiversitleB. ' — Tn  the  minuter  details  of  marriage,  and  of 
its  dissolution  otherwise  than  by  death,  there  are  considerable 
diversities  of  opinion  and  practice.  We  are  to  consider  how  the 
law  is  in  our  own  country,  and  in  some  degree  in  the  family  of 
nations. 

§  9.  Meanings  of  "  Marriage."  —  "'  The  word  '  marriage '  is  used 
in  two  senses.  It  may  mean  the  solemnity  by  whicli  two  jx?rsons 
are  joined  together  in  wedlock,  or  it  may  mean  their  status  when 
tlicy  have  been  so  joined."  ^  In  like  manner,  the  expression 
**  agreement  of  marriage  "  denotes  either  a  contmct  between  par- 
ties to  solemnize  together  a  marriage  at  a  future  time,  or  the 
solemnization  itself.  The  term  "  contract  to  marry  "  never  points 
to  an  actual,  executed  marriage, but  ^'contract  of  marriage"  often 
does.  We  have,  therefore,  three  things,  first,  an  agreement  to 
enter  into  a  niiirriage ;  secondly,  an  agreement  of  present  mar- 
riage; and,  thirdly,  the  status  of  marriage,  imposed  on  the  par- 
ties by  the  law  as  the  consequence  of  their  agreement  of  present 
1  Cotton,  L.  J.  in  Hanrejr  ».  Faniie,  6  V.  D.  35,  47. 
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marriage,  oftener  expressed  by  the  single  substantive  word  "  mar- 
riage." A  failure  to  keep  in  mind  these  distinctions  has  led  to 
not  a  little  confusion  in  our  law  books.     Once  more,  — 

§  10.  Ezeontory  and  Executed.  —  Not  simply  in  marriage,  but 
likewise  in  other  things,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  an 
executory  contract  and  one  which  has  become  executed.^  An 
executory  contract  of  marriage  is  a  mutual  promise  of  the  parties 
to  intermarry  in  the  future ;  an  executed,  is  their  agreement,  in 
due  form  of  law,  to  be  thenceforward  husband  and  wife.  It  consti- 
tutes the  performance  of  what  the  executory  contract  bound  them 
to.  Then  the  law  steps  in,  and  invests  them  with  its  status  of 
marriage;  which  differs  as  widely  both  from  the  agreement  to 
marry  and  from  that  of  present  marriage  as  the  agreement  to 
build  a  house  differs  from  the  completed  structure,  or  as  the  egg 
and  incubation  differ  from  the  bird  produced.     Hence, — 

§  11.  Ezeonted  Marriage  defined.  —  Marriage,  as  distinguished 
from  the  agreement  to  marry  and  from  the  act  of  becoming  mar- 
ried, is  the  civil  status  of  one  man  and  one  woman  legally  united 
for  life,  with  the  rights  and  duties  which,  for  the  establishment  of 
families  and  the  multiplication  and  education  of  the  species,  are, 
or  from  tiine  to  time  may  thereafter  be,  assigned  by  the  law  to 
matrimony.  So  in  substance  the  present  author  defined  in  his 
earliest  and  all  subsequent  writings  on  the  subject,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  definition  has  become  generally  acknowledged. 
And  the  old  and  formerly  standard  definitions  which,  taking  no  note 
of  the  diverse  meanings  of  the  word  "  marriage,"  termed  it  with- 
out discrimination  a  "  contract,"  have  been  discarded.^    Now,  — 

1  Bishop  Con.  §  623-636.  England,  those  which  conld  be  cited  to  it 

*  Ck)n8nlt,  for  example,  Maynard  r.  are  less  in  number  than  with  us ;  but  the 

Hill,  125  U.  S.  190,  210,  211,  2  Wash,  proposition  that  marriage  is  a  status  and 

321 ;  Gregory  v.  Gregory,  78  Me.  187, 189,  not  a  contract  finds  now  a  good  deal  of 

57  Am.  R.  792 ;  CampbeU  v.  Crampton,  8  snpport  there.    For  example  :   "  As  has 

Abb.  N.  Caa.  363,  371 ;  Moot  v.  Moot,  37  been  frequently  pointed  out,  a  decree  of 

Hon,  288;  Cook  v.  Cook,  56  Wis.  195,  43  dissolution  of  marriage  cannot  be  the  ju- 

Am.  R  706;  Askew  v.  Dnpree,  30  Ga.  dicial  declaration  of  a  mere  consequence 

173,  176;  Lonas  v,  S.  3  Heisk.  287,  307,  agreed  between  the  parties  for  the  breach 

308  ;  Ellison  u,  Martin,  53  Mo.  575,  578 ;  of  a  contract,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  breach 

Noel  V,  Ewing,  9  Ind.  37 ;  Ditson  r.  Dit-  of  contract,  or  a  mere  compensation  or  in- 

■on,  4  R.  1. 87 ;  Frasher  v,  S.  3  Tex.  Ap.  dividual  remedy  for  the  breach  of  a  pri- 

263,  276,  30  Am.  R.  131 ;  Green  v.  S.  58  vate  duty  as  in  an  action  for  damages, 

Ala.  190 ;  Watkins  v.  Watkins,  135  Mass.  but  can  only  be  a  judicial  sentence  of  the 

83, 84.    The  later  American  cases  are  very  law  of  the  country  in  and  for  which  the 

numerous  in  which  this  definition  is  ex-  court  is  acting,  by  which  i;uch  court  as- 

piMtly  or  by  implicatkni  accepted.    In  snmea  to  alter  not  only  the  relation  b3- 
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§  12.  Nattjro  of  a  Legal  Definition.  — In  the  law,  a  definition  is 
legal  doctriuo  epitomized,^  To  ascertaiuj  therefore,  whether  or 
not  a  proposed  definition  is  correct,  we  do  not  compare  its  terms 
with  those  of  prior  definitions,  with  dicta  of  the  judges,  or  with 
the  words  of  other  learned  persons.  The  test  is,  whether  or  not 
it  accurately  pictures,  in  miniature,  not  wliat  the  courts  sav,  but 
the  sum  of  what  they  adjudge.  And  in  the  barbarous  condition 
of  our  legal  literature,  alike  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,'-*  often 
is  one  thing  uttered  from  the  benchj  and  written  down  as  law  in 
our  text-books,  and  the  directly  opposite  of  it  adjudged.  A  com- 
mentator  on  the  law,  therefore,  should  define  legal  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  its  actual  form  in  practice,  not  in  any  erroneous  words 
which  a  judge  or  predecessor  may  have  employed.     Hence,  — 

§  13.  This  Definition  proved  Correct  —  We  know  that  the  fore* 
going  definition  of  marriage  is  correct,  because  it  accurately 
describes  what  the  courts  constantly  decide.  That  marriage  exe- 
cuted is  not  a  contract  we  know,  because  the  parties  cannot  mu- 
tually dissolve  it,  because  the  act  of  God  incapacitating  one  to 
discharge  its  duties  will  not  relcaae  it,  because  there  is  no  ac- 
cepted performance  which  will  end  it,  because  a  minor  of  mar- 
riageable age  can  no  more  recede  from  it  than  an  adult,  because 
it  is  not  dissolved  by  a  failure  of  the  original  consideration,  be- 
cause no  suit  for  damages  will  lie  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  its 
duties,  because  its  duties  arc  not  derived  from  its  terms  but  from 
the  law,  because  legislation  may  annul  it  at  pleasure,  and  be- 
cause none  of  its  other  elements  are  those  of  contract,  but  all  are 
of  status. 


tween  the  parties  but  the  status  of  Ixitli. 
Marriage  is  the  fuMlment  of  a  cootract 
fiatUfied  hy  the  Bt^lemnisiatitjn  of  the  mar- 
ringe,  but  niarriagti  directly  it  exists  cre- 
atea  by  law  a  relation  between  the  parties 
and  what  is  calletl  a  status  of  each.  Th© 
status  of  an  iDdividnal,  used  aa  a  legal 
term,  meaus  the  legal  position  of  the  indi* 
vitlual  in  or  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
commKiuity.  That  relation  between  the 
parties,  and  tbat  status  of  each  of  them 
with  regard  to  the  community,  whith  are 
constituted  upon  marriage,  are  not  ini- 
pfised  or  defined  by  contract  or  agreement 
but  by  law."  Brett,  L.  J.  in  Niboyet  t'. 
Niboyet,  4  P.  D.  I,  11.  Again:  "Very 
many  and  serious  difficulties  aride  if  mi^ 
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riage  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
traet.  It  is  indeed  based  upon  the  contract 
of  the  parties,  but  it  is  a  status  arising 
out  of  a  contract  to  which  each  country  is 
entitled  to  attach  »ts  own  conditions,  both 
as  to  its  creation  and  duration/'  Han- 
nen,  P.  iu  Sottomayer  i\  DoBarroSj  5 
F,  D*  94, 10 L  These  English  exprestsions 
may  bo  regarded,  In  aome  sense,  aa  in- 
dorse men  te  of  my  definition  ;  tny  book  be- 
ing, in  both  iiistancei),  before  the  judges. 
Curiously,  in  the  second  of  these  cited 
caseit,  there  is  a  misprint  in  the  mune. 

A  Bishop  Con.  §  184,  note. 

3  1  Bishop  Crim*  Proced.  3d  ed.  Intro- 
duction. 


CHAP.  II.]  MARRIAGE  DEFINITION  AND  NATURE.  §  16 

§  14.  Contract  ending  in  Status.  —  Tho  mere  agreement  to 
marry  ^  is  not  essentially  different  from  other  executory  civil 
contracts ;  it  does  not  superinduce  the  status  ;  and,  on  its  viola- 
tion, the  injured  partjr  may  recover  his  damages  of  the  other. 
But  when  it  is  executed  in  what  the  law  accepts  as  a  valid  mar- 
riage, its  nature  as  a  contract  is  merged  in  the  higher  nature  of 
the  status.  And  though  the  new  relation  —  that  is,  the  status  — 
retains  some  similitudes  reminding  us  of  its  origin,  the  contract 
does  in  truth  no  longer  exist,  but  the  parties  are  governed  by  the 
law  of  husband  and  wife.  In  other  words,  their  prior  mutual 
promise  to  marry  was  simply  an  undertaking  to  assume  the 
marital  status ;  and,  on  its  assumption,  the  agreement,  being 
fully  performed  according  to  its  terms,  bound  them  no  longer.* 
Still,— 

§  15.  Property  and  Status  distinguished.  —  There  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  an  antenuptial  bargaining  between  the  parties,  to 
survive  the  assumption  of  the  status,  more  or  less  regulating  their 
property  relations,®  yet  in  no  degree  qualifying  tlie  status  itself. 
So  that,  in  marriage,  there  is  a  difference  between  property  and 
status.  Even  in  the  absence  of  such  bargaining,  said  Lord 
Stowell,  "  Rights  of  property  are  attached  to  it  on  very  different 
principles  in  different  countries.  In  some  there  is  a  communio 
lonorum.  In  some,  each  retain  their  separate  property.  By  our 
law  it  is  vested  in  the  husband.  Marriage  may  be  good  inde- 
pendent of  any  considerations  of  property,  and  the  vinculum  fidei 
may  well  subsist  without  them."  *  We  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  recall  this  distinction  ^  in  the  subsequent  elucidations  of 
the  present  work. 

§  16.  Antenuptial  Agreements  and  Status,  compared.  —  While 
the  law  thus  permits  the  parties  to  regulate  somewhat,  by  an 
autenuptial  agreement,  their  property  relations,  it  furnishes  its 
rule  for  the  cases  in  which  they  provide  no  different  one,  and  pre- 
sumes their  assent  to  it.  And  wo  may  well  regard  the  antenup- 
tial agreement,  the  rule  governing  in  its  absence,  and  perhaps  all 

1  Ante,  §  9.  6  Holmes  v.  Holmes,  4  Barb.  295,  301  ; 

*  And  see  1  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  Maguirer.  Mapjuire,  7  Dana,  181 ;  Harding 
S  2a-26.  r.  Alden,  9  Greenl.  140,  23  Am.  D.  549 ; 

*  On  this  subject,  consult  the  anther's  Crane  v.  Megiunis,  1  Gill  &  J.  463, 19  Am. 
work  on  the  law  of  "  Married  Women.'*  D.  237 ;  Townsend  o.  Griffin,  4  Harring. 

*  Lindo  r,  Belisario,  1  Hag.  Con.  216,  Del.  440;  Sanford  v.  Sanford,  5  Day, 
231,  4  Eng.  Ec.  367,  374.  353. 
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the  rules  which  concern  their  mere  property  rights,  not  as  of  the 
status,  but  as  drapery  hung  about  it,  giving  it  ornament  and  hue, 
while  forming  of  it  no  part.  Denude  it  of  this  drapery,  and  notli- 
iug  remaiuB  but  the  shadow  of  its  origin  in  our  memories  having 
even  the  similitude  of  a  contract.  No  suit  at  law  or  in  equity^ 
sounding  in  contract,  and  going  to  the  marital  relation  itself, 
can  be  maintained  between  husband  and  wife  during  their  life^j 
time;  and,  after  the  death  of  one  of  them,^  an  action  of  thi| 
nature  will  not  lie  against  the  representatives  of  the  dccea 
And  where  there  is  no  remedy,  not  merely  where  the  remedy  is^ 
suspended  for  the  want  of  a  tribunal  to  administer  it,  there  is  no 
right.^  The  suit  for  divorce,  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  not  an 
action  upon  contract^  but  a  proceeding  twi  generis^  founded  on  the 
violation  of  duties  enjoined  by  law,  and  resembling  more  an  action 
of  tort  than  of  contract.^ 

§  17.  Compajed  with  Parent  and  Child.  —  If  t!ie  husband  is  un- 
der obligation  to  support  his  wife,  so  likewise  is  he  to  support  his 
cliildrem  As  to  each  relation,  the  duty  comes  from  the  law,  not 
from  contract.  The  relation  of  parent  nnd  cliild,  equally  with 
that  of  husband  and  wife,  from  which  the  former  proceeds,  is  a 
civil  status ;  and  these  two  relationships  are  analogous  to  each 
other,  while  no  similitudes  appear  between  either  of  them  and  the 
parties  to  ordinary  contracts.     Again,— 

§  18.  Compared  with  auardlan  and  Ward.  —  The  same  com- 
parison may  be  made  between  the  status  of  husband  and  ^^ife 
and  that  of  guardian  and  ward.  The  guardianship  is  assumed 
voluntarily,  but  its  mutual  obligations  and  duties  are  imposed 
by  law. 

§  19.  No  New  Law. —  Tlie  reformed  definition  never  proposed 
to,  and  it  did  not,  introduce  a^y  new  law,  or  work  any  change  in 
the  judicial  rulings.  It  was  simply  a  more  accurate  statement 
tlian  had  been  before  made  of  the  law  as  actually  held  and  ad^ 
ministered  in  the  courts.  It  was  an  attempt  to  beguile  the  judges^ 
away  from  the  inveterate  habit  of  saying  in  words  one  thing  and 
ruling  its  exact  opposite ;  or  of  introducing   an  opinion  with 


1  And  fl€«  Mf^Cormick  v.  McCormick, 
7  Lei|?b,  66  ;  Shaw  it.  Thompson,  16  Pick, 
198,  26  Am.  D.  655. 

"^  Se«  Holmes  i\  Holmes,  4  Barb.  295, 
301,502.  **It  is  a  settled  and  invttriable 
principle   id  the  laws  of   EDgloDd,  that 
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evwy  nght  when  withheld  must  hare  a 
rem&dj,  and  every  injary  it«  proper  re^j 
diwR.*'    3  Bl.  Com,  109.    Uln  jus  ihirtn 
dinm  is  a  maxim  of  the  law,  cODceming  ^ 
which  see  Broom  I^g.  Max.  146. 
•  Vol  II.  §  489-497* 


CHAP.  II.]  HABBIAOE  DEFINITION  AND  NATURE.  §  22 

proposition  as  universally  accepted  law,  and  then  following  it  up 
with  an  exposition  showing  the  contrary  doctrine  to  be  true  and 
universal.     Thus,  — 

§  20.  Defining  as  Contract  —  (CivU  —  RoliglouB).  —  We  have 
seen  that  the  former  definitions  declared  marriage  to  be  a  con- 
tract.^ Yet  the  definer  would  add,  that  it  is  also  more  than  a 
contract,  and  differs  from  all  other  contracts.^  A  frequent  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  is  a  civil  contract,  or  a  religious  vow.^  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  it  to  be  a  sacrament ;  and,  though 
Protestants  do  not  so  generally,  they  account  it  as  of  divine  ori- 
gin, and  invest  it  with  the  sanctions  of  religion.*  Therefore  it 
has  been  said  that,  "  according  to  juster  notions  of  the  nature  of 
the  marriage  contract,  it  is  not  merely  either  a  civil  or  religious 
contract ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
originally  and  simply  one  or  the  other."  ^  Yet  all  the  decisions 
attest  that,  however  deeply  the  religious  nature  of  marriage  may 
engage  the  affections' of  the  community,  the  law  leaves  this  nature 
to  the  sole  care  of  religion,®  and  contemplates  it  only  as  a  civil 
institution.^    Hence,  — 

§  21.  Why?  —  It  was  not  unnatural  for  one  intent  on  distin- 
guishing marriage  as  the  law  views  it  from  marriage  as  a  religious 
rite,  to  say,  regardless  of  further  accm^acy,  that  it  is  a  ''  contract," 
a  ^^  civil  contract ; "  since  only  through  such  contract,  and  in  no 
degree  from  priestly  benediction,  does  the  law  deem  it  to  be 
formed.  And  in  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  it  has  become 
the  habit  of  lawyers  to  follow  one  another  in  their  legal  utter- 
ances, the  second  definer  would  be  sure  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
first;  and  the  tliird,  again  to  repeat  them.  So  the  confusion 
would  go  down.    Thus, — 

§  22.  Terms  of  Old  Definition.  — "  Marriage  is  considered  in 
every  country  as  a  contract,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contract 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  law,  by  which  a  man  and 

1  Ante,  §  11.  «  Lindo  v,  Belisario,  1  Hag.  Con.  216, 

*  Townsend  ».  Griffin,  4  Harring.  DeL  230,  4  Eng.  Ec.  367,  373. 

440;  Maguire  ».  Maguire,  7  Dana,  181,  *  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  108,  209. 

183 ;  Miles  u.  Chaton,  1  Rob.  Ec.  684,  694 ;  »  Lord  Stowell,  in  Lindo  v.  Beliaario, 

Dickson  i?.  Dickson,  1  Yerg.  110,  112,  24  snpra,  4  Eng.  Ec.  374;  Fornshill  v.  Mur- 

Am.  D.  444 ;  Kilborn  v.  Field,  78  Pa.  194.  ray,  1  Bland,  479. 

Bat  see  8.  r.  Fry,  4  Misso.  120, 179 ;  Lon-         »  1  Bl.  Com.  433. 

donderry  v.  Chester,  2  N.  H.  268,  9  Am.         f  Dumaresly  v.  Fishly,  3  A.  K.  Mar. 

D.  61 ;   Holmes  p.  Holmes,  6  La.  463,  26  368 ;  Jenkins  v.  Jenkins,'  2  Dana,  102,  26 

Am.  D.  482.  Am.  D.  437. 
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woman,  capable  of  entering  into  such  a  contract^  mutually  engage 
with  each  other  to  live  their  whole  lives  together  in  the  state  of 
union  which  ought  to  exist  between  a  husband  and  his  wife**'  ^ 
Again  :  "  Marriage  is  a  contract  having  its  origin  in  the  law  of 
nature  antecedent  to  all  civil  institutions,  but  adopted  by  political 
society,  and  charged  thereby  with  various  civil  obligations.  It  is 
founded  on  mutual  consent,  which  is  the  essence  of  all  contracts ; 
and  is  entered  into  by  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  with  a  view 
to  their  mutual  comfort  and  support,  and  for  the  proereation  of 
children."^  But  Ayliffe,  though  an  old  writer^  and  not  of  the 
highest  authority,  defines  marriage  more  accurately  as  "a  lawful 
coupling  and  joining  togetlier  of  a  man  and  woman  in  one  indi- 
vidual state  or  society  of  life,  during  the  lifetime  of  one  of  the 
parties ;  and  tliis  society  of  life  is  contracted  by  the  consent  and 
mutual  good-will  of  the  parties  toward  each  other."  ^  It  is  the 
common  vice  of  the  definitions  whereof  these  are  specimens,  that 
they  blend  the  contract  by  which  marriage 'is  ent-ered  into  with 
the  resulting  status,     NoWj  — 

§  23,  More  Accurate  Dicta,  —  Side  by  side  with  these  incorrect 
definings,  the  older  books,  equally  with  tJie  later,  contain  many  ob- 
servations in  harmony  with  the  reformed  utterances.*    Thus, — 

§  24.  Lord  Robertson,  —  a  Scotch  judge,  in  a  passage  approv- 
ingly quoted  by  Judge  Story ^  and  by  Mr.  Fraser,^  said:  ** Mar- 
riage is  a  contract  8ui  geiierid^  and  differing  in  some  res{>ect8  from 
all  other  contracts,  so  that  the  rules  of  law  which  are  applicable 
in  expounding  and  enforcing  other  contracts  may  not  apply  to 
this*  The  contract  of  marriage  is  the  most  important  of  all 
human  transactions.  It  is  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
cirilized  society.  The  status  of  marriage  is  juriB  gentium,  and 
the  foundation  of  it,  like  that  of  all  other  contracts,  rests  on  the 
consent  of  parties ;  but  it  differs  from  other  contracts  in  this, 
that  the  rights,  obligations,  or  duties  arising  from  it  are  not  left 
entirely  to  be  regulated  by  the  agreements  of  parties,  but  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  matters  of  municipal  regulation  over  which  the 
parties  have  no  control  by  any  declaration  of  their  will  j  it  con- 
fers the  status  of  legitimacy  on  children  born  in  wedlock,  with 


1  Shelf.  Mar.  &Div.  1. 
»  Roger«  Ec.  Law,  2d  ed.  506.  tit.  Mar- 
riage.   8^  alj$o  1  Bl.  Com.  43d. 
»  Ay\.  Parer-  359. 
*  See  a  coUectiou  of  them^  not  pro- 
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feeaiug  to  be  complete,  In  Majmard  v.  Hill, 
125  U.  S.  im 

»  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  109-111. 

>  1  Fraa.  Dum.  R«L  m.  Bee  alao  Shelf. 
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CHAP.  U.]  MARRIAGE  DEHNITION   AND   NATURE.  §  27 

all  the  consequential  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  thence  arising ; 
gives  rise  to  the  relations  of  consanguinity  and  aflSnity ;  in  short, 
it  pervades  the  whole  system  of  civil  society.  Unlike  other  con- 
tracts, it  cannot,  in  general,  amongst  civilized  nations,  be  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent;  and  it  subsists  in  full  force,  even 
although  one  of  the  parties  should  be  forever  rendered  incapable, 
as  in  the  case  of  incurable  insanity,  or  the  like,  from  performing 
his  part  of  the  mutual  contract.  No  wonder  that  the  rights,  du- 
ties, and  obligations  arising  from  so  important  a  contract  should 
not  be  left  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  contracting  parties, 
but  should  be  regulated  in  many  important  particulars  by  the 
laws  of  every  civilized  country."  ^ 

§  25.  Lord  Baxmatyne,  —  another  Scotch  judge :  "  Though  the 
origin  of  marriage  is  contract,  it  is  in  a  different  situation  from 
all  others.  It  is  a  contract  coeval  with,  and  essential  to,  the 
existence  of  society;  while  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife^ 
parent  and  child,  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are  the  foundation  of 
many  rights  acknowledged  all  the  world  over,  and  which,  though 
differently  modified  in  different  countries,  have  everywhere  a  legal 
character  altogether  independent  of  the  will  of  the  parties.  .  .  . 
The  rights  arising  from  the  relation  of  liusband  and  wife,  though 
taking  their  origin  in  contract,  have  yet,  in  all  countries,  a  legal 
character,  determined  by  their  particular  laws  and  usages,  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  the  will  of  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  entering  into  it."  ^    To  illustrate,  — 

§  26.  Robertson  —  (Hasband's  Authority  over  Wife).  —  As  once 
asked  by  Lord  Robertson :  ^  "  If  a  man  in  this  country  [Scotland] 
were  to  confine  liis  wife  in  an  iron  cage,  or  to  beat  her  with  a  rod . 
of  the  thickness  of  the  judge's  finger,  would  it  be  a  justification 
in  any  court  to  allege  that  these  were  powers  which  the  law  of 
England  conferred  on  a  husband,  and  that  ho  was  entitled  to  the 
exercise  of  them,  because  his  marriage  had  been  celebrated  in 
that  country?"* 

§27.  Ross.  —  "Marriage,"  said  Mr.  Commissary  Ross,  "is  a 
contract  altogether  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  it  stands  alone,  and  can 
be  assimilated  to  no  other  contract  whatever."  ^ 

1  Dnntze  v.  Levett,  Ferg.  68,  385,  397,         *  Lord  RobertsoD,  in  Dnntze  v,  Levett, 

3  Eng.  Ec  360,  495,  502.  Ferg.  385,  399,  3  Eng.  Ec.  495,  504. 

*  Lord  Bannatyne,  in  Dnntze  u.  Levett,  *  Gordon  v.  Pye,  Ferg.  App.  276,  339, 

I'erg.  3S5,  401,  3  Eng.  Ec.  495,  505.  3  Eng.  Ec.  430,  468. 


«  Ante,  §  24. 
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§  28.  Iiord  Stair,  —  in  a  passage  approvingly  quoted  by  Mr, 

Fraser,  quaintly  observes :  '"  Obligations  arising  from  voluntary 
engagement  take  their  rule  and  substance  from  the  will  of  man. 
and  may  be  framed  and  disposed  at  his  pleasure;  but  so  cannot 
marriage,  wherein  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  parties,  though  of 
common  consent,  to  alter  any  substantial ;  as,  to  make  the  mar- 
riage for  a  time,  or  take  the  power  over  the  wife  from  the  hus- 
band and  place  it  in  her  or  any  other,  or  the  right  of  provision 
and  protection  of  the  wife  from  her  husband,  and  so  of  all  the 
rest;  which  evidently  [listen  to  this  marvellous  logic!]  demon- 
strateth  that  it  is  nut  a  human  but  divine  contract."  * 

§  29,  la  our  own  Country,  —  looking  still  for  the  earlier  utter- 
ances, we  have  judicial  language  not  dissimilar  to  the  foregoing. 
Thus,— 

§  30*  Robertson,  c  J^  —  said  in  a  Kentucky  case  :  "  Marriage, 
though  in  one  sense  a  conti'act,  —  because,  being  both  stipulatorfj 
and  consensual,  it  cannot  be  valid  without  the  spontaneous  con- 
currence of  two  competent  minds,  —  is,  nevertheless,  9ui  generit^ 
and  unlike  ordinary  or  commercial  contracts  Is  piMici  jurin  ;  be- 
cause it  establishes  fmidamental  and  most  important  domestic 
relations.  And  therefore,  as  every  well-organized  society  ia  ea-^ 
sentially  interested  in  the  existence  and  harmony  and  decorum  of* 
all  its  social  relations,  marriage^  the  most  elementary  and  useful 
of  them  all,  is  regnlated  and  controlled  by  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  State,  and  cannot,  like  mere  contractn^  be  dissolved  by  the 
mutual  consent  only  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  may  be  abro- 
gated by  the  sovereign  will,  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties^  whenever  the  public  good,  or  justice  to  both  or  either 
of  the  parties,  will  be  thercljy  subserved.  Such  a  remedial  and 
conservative  power  is  inherent  in  every  independent  nation,  and 
cannot  be  surrendered,  or  subjected  to  political  restraint  or  for- 
eign control,  consistently  with  the  public  welfare.  And  there- 
fore marriage,  being  much  more  tlian  a  contract,  and  depending 
essentially  on  the  sovereign  will,  is  not,  as  we  presume,^  embraced 
by  the  constitutional  interdiction  of  legislative  acts  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  The  obligation  is  created  by  the  public 
law,  subject  to  the  public  will,  and  not  to  that  of  the  parties/'  ^ 

1  1   Fraa.  Dora.  ReL  89,  referring  to  A  verv  late  aathority  is  Mayoard  t».  HOL 

Stair,  I,  4,  1.  125  U.  S.  190. 

^  So  the  court*  hare  since  settled  the  «  Maguire  v.   Maguire,  7  DoDa*  161, 

question,  aa  we  shaU  Bee  in  another  place.  163. 
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§  81.  Catron,  J,  —  sitting  in  the  Tennessee  court,  observed : 
^  By  the  English  canon  and  ecclesiastical  law,  this  union  of  mar- 
riage is  of  a  nature  so  widely  differing  from  ordinary  contracts,  — 
creating  disabilities  and  conferring  privileges  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife;  producing  interests,  attachments,  and  feelings, 
partly  from  necessity,  but  mainly  from  a  principle  in  our  nature, 
which  together  form  the  strongest  ligament  in  human  society, 
without  which  perhaps  it  could  not  exist  in  a  civilized  state ;  it 
is  a  connection  of  such  a  deep-toned  and  solemn  character,  — that 
society  has  even  more  interest  in  preserving  it  than  the  parties 
themselves.  So  it  has  been  deemed  by  all  societies,  civilized,  and 
not  corrupt,  in  all  ages."  ^    And  — 

§  32.  Delaware.  —  In  a  Delaware  case  it  was  said  :  "  The  mar- 
riage contract  is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  subject  to 
peculiar  principles.  It  may  be  entered  into  by  persons  who  are 
not  capable  of  forming  any  other  lawful  contract ;  it  can  be  vio- 
lated and  annulled  by  law,  which  no  other  contract  can ;  it  can- 
not be  determined  by  the  will  of  the  parties,  as  any  other  contract 
may  be ;  and  its  rights  and  obligations  are  derived  rather  from 
the  law  relating  to  it  than  from  the  contract  itself."  ^ 

§  33.  Story.  —  Coming  down  to  the  time  when  Story  wrote,  we 
find  him  saying  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws :  "  I  have  throughout 
treated  marriage  as  a  contract  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
because  this  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  viewed  by  jurists, 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign.  But  it  appears  to  me  to  be  somcr 
thing  more  than  a  mere  contract.  It  is  rather  to  be  deemed  an 
institution  of  society,  founded  upon  the  consent  and  contract  of 
the  parties ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  has  some  peculiarities  in  its 
nature,  character,  operation,  and  extent  of  obligation,  different 
from  what  belong  to  ordinary  contracts." ^  Again:  "Marriage 
is  not  a  mere  contract  between  the  parties,  subject,  as  to  its 
continuance,  dissolution,  and  effects,  to  their  mere  pleasure  and 
intentions.  But  it  is  treated  as  a  civil  institution,  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  in  its  nature  of  any  in  society."  * 

§  34.  BlBhop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  —  was  published  in  1852. 
In  it  the  author,  it  is  believed  for  the  first  time  in  any  legal  trea- 

1  Dickson  v.  Dickson,  1  Yerg.  110, 112,  than  a  contract,  see  Noel  v.  Ewing,  9  Ind. 

24  Am.  D.  444.  37,  49,  50. 

*  Townsend  r.  Griffin,  4  Harring.  Del.         *  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  108,  note. 
440, 442.    That  marriage  is  rather  a  status         *  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  200. 
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tise  or  judicial  opinion,  broke  away  from  the  old  shackles,  and 
defined  marriage  as  a  status.  The  result  has  been  already  stated, 
citing  many  subsequent  cases,^  the  forms  of  expression  from  the 
bench  have  been  gradually  modified,^  until  now  those  earlier  ones 
above  quoted  would  seem  quite  antiquated. 

§  35,  Importance  of  tkia  Change  in  DeEnition.  —  In  England  and 
Continental  Europe,  the  inconveniences  from  designating  mar- 
riage as  a  contract,  rather  than  as  a  status,  are,  though  consider- 
able, not  overwhelming.  The  courts  and  jurists  of  those  countries 
are  not,  like  ours,  troubled  with  questions  under  written  consti- 
tutions. With  them,  the  inaccurate  word  '' contract"  may  turn 
astray  a  current  of  reasoning  ujion  the  conflict  of  marriage  and 
divorce  laws ;  but,  with  us,  where  written  constitutions  are  added 
to  the  complication,  the  consequence  is  apt  to  be  quite  disastrous. 
Until  the  attention  of  the  profession  with  us  was  distinctly  in- 
vited to  the  true  definition  of  marriage,  the  contusion  was  very 
great,  and  the  decisions  of  our  courts  appeared  to  be  utterly 
irreconcilable.  The  chief  cause  of  the  mistakes  and  contradic- 
tions was  the  attempt  to  apply  the  rules  governing  contracts  to 
the  status  of  marriage,  by  minds  oblivious  to  the  truth  that  mar- 
riage is  not  a  contract  but  a  status.  And  where  the  right  defini- 
tion is  duly  apprehended,  the  decisions  flow  harmoniously  and 
justly.     Now, — 

§  36.  Changing  Definittons.  —  If  legal  definitions  were  authori- 
tative as  law,  legal  writers  would  be  required  to  follow  established 
ones  as  they  do  doctrines  made  irreversible  by  multiplied  de- 
cisions ;  and  they  would  not  be  responsible  for  disastrous  con- 
sequences. But  not  being  Buchj  they  should  reform  them,  as 
lexicographers  do,  so  that  they  may  truly  indicate  the  thing 
defined.  Thus^  to  say  that  marriage  is  a  contract,  when  speaking 
of  the  marital  condition,  not  of  the  agreement  to  assume  it,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  according  even  to  the  former  utterances  of  most 
legal  persons,^  inaccurate  ;  since  they  further  declare  that  it 
differs  in  many  'particulars  from  other  contracts.  And  when  the 
differences  are  pointed  out,  we  see  that  they  have  covered  every 
quality  of  the  mnrriage,  and  left  nothing  of  contract.  All  is  sub- 
merged in  the  status.     To  term  marriage,  therefore,  a  contract,  is 

1  Ante,  $11  taid  note. 

*  BegtfiiiiDg  perhaps  with  Ditsoo  v.  Ditsoo,  4  E*  I.  87* 

*  Ante,  §  20-^, 
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as  great  a  practical  inconvenience  as  to  call  the  well-known  engine 
for  propelling  railroad  cars  "a  horse,"  adding,  "but  it  differs 
from  other  horses  in  several  important  particulars ; "  and  then  to 
explam  the  particulars.  More  convenient  would  it  be  to  use  at 
once  the  word  "  locomotive."    Hence,  — 

§  37.  How  in  these  Volumes.  —  In  the  following  pages,  words 
will  be  used  according  to  the  reformed  definings.  While  tlie  exe- 
cuted marriage  will  be  treated  as  a  status,  the  executory  agree- 
ment to  marry  will  be  presented  simply  as  an  ordinary  contract 
to  do  a  thing ;  for  such  the  law  deems  it.  And  the  agreement  of 
present  marriage,  which  enters  into  the  solemnization,  will  be 
contemplated  simply  as  the  threshold  over  which  two  single  per- 
sons are  passing  into  the  marital  status.  For  "  all  the  authorities 
concur  in  the  conclusion  that  marriage  has  its  origin  and  founda- 
tion in  a  purely  civil  contract."  ^ 

1  Bigelow,  J.  in  Little  v.  Little,  IS  Gray,  264,  266. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OP  DISSOLUTION  BY  DIVORCE. 

§  38.  Marriage  and  Divorce  distingaiBhed.  -—  Marriage  being  the 
source  of  population,  of  education,  of  domestic  felicity,  —  being 
the  all  iu  all  without  which  the  State  could  not  exist,  —  it  is  the 
very  highest  public  interest.  Prima  facie^  therefore,  each  par- 
ticular marriage  is  beneficial  to  the  public ;  each  divorce,  prejudi- 
cial.    Hence,  — 

§  39.  Marriage  at  Fleaaure  —  Divoroe,  not.  —  The  law  permits 
all  competent  parties  to  intermarry  at  their  own  wills,  without 
obtaining  authority  from  any  supervising  officer.  The  marriage 
license,  required  in  some  localities,  is  meant  simply  to  attest  their 
competency.  But  divorce  is  different.  Being  prima  facie  to  the 
public  detriment,  it  is  suffered  only  in  those  special  cases  in 
which  it  is  decreed  by  public  authority.  For,  by  all  considerate 
opinions,  — 

§  40.  stabiuty  in  Marriage.  —  Evils  numberless,  extending  to 
the  demoralization  of  society  itself,  would  follow  the  abandonment 
of  marriage  as  a  permanent  status,  and  permitting  it  to  be  the 
subject  of  experimental  and  temporary  arrangements  and  fleeting 
partnerships.  Wisely,  therefore,  the  law  holds  it  to  be  a  union 
for  life.  It  is  so  also  in  reason,  in  the  common  sentiments  of 
mankind,  and  in  the  teachings  of  religion.  No  married  partner 
should  desert  the  other,  commit  adultery,  beat  or  otherwise  abuse 
the  other,  or  forbear  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  the  sustenance 
and  happiness  of  the  other  and  of  the  entire  family.  Figuratively 
speaking,  the  two  should  walk  hand  in  hand  up  the  steeps  of  life 
and  down  its  declivities  and  green  slopes,  then  lay  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  final  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Consequently 
there  should  be  no  divorces,  no  divorce  courts,  no  books  on  the 
law  of  divorce.  In  Utopia,  it  will  be  so;  it  ought  to  be  so  in  our 
own  country.  But, — 
16 
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§  41.  Redress  of  Matrimonial  "Wrongs.  —  Since,  in  marriage,  as 
in  other  relations  of  life,  there  are  those  who  will  not  do  as  they 
ought,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  this  country  is,  that  for  mat- 
rimonial wrongs,  the  same  as  for  others,  the  law  should  furnish 
redress.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  maintain,  either  from  gen- 
eral reasoning  or  as  a  question  of  religious  faith,  that  this  class 
of  wrongs  ought  to  constitute  an  exception  to  all  others,  and  for 
them  no  effectual  remedy  be  permitted.  They  deem  that  if  one 
trusts  another  to  a  cent  of  money  or  its  value  in  goods,  the  courts 
should  lend  their  aid  to  enforce  payment  on  the  other's  refusing ; 
but  if  the  trust  extends  to  all  that  makes  life  valuable  or  earth 
endurable,  the  tribunals  should  remain  quiescent,  or  move  only 
in  mockery,  as  a  warning  to  people  to  be  careful  whom  they  trust. 
These  opinions  are  not  absolutely  two,  but  they  are  sometimes 
found  more  or  less  graded  and  intermingled  with  each  other,  and 
in  different  proportions.     Particularly,  — 

§  42.  Reason  merged  In  Dogma.  —  There  are  classes  of  people 
who,  instead  of  consulting  any  worldly  reason  on  this  subject, 
submit  to  one  or  another  of  the  several  forms  of  religious  dogma, 
which  restrict  or  forbid  divorce  without  reference  to  any  consid- 
erations of  an  earthly  nature.  They  stand  on  ground  quite  aside 
from  argument,  which  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them.  If  they 
are  commendably  striving  to  make  the  world  better,  they  see, 
what  everybody  else  does,  that  divorces  with  us  are  numerous 
beyond  what  they  ought  to  be  in  any  Christian  community.  But 
instead  of  being  impelled  by  this  fact,  as  a  lover  of  mankind 
within  the  domain  of  ordinary  reason  would  be,  to  enlighten  the 
understandings  and  warm  and  purify  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  people,  —  to  transmit  to  them  the  foresight  which  should 
be  exercised  before  marriage,  the  due  subsequent  forbearance  of 
the  parties  with  each  other's  faults,  the  circumspection  and  kind- 
ness which  will  avoid  faults,  and  the  graces  and  pure  living  of 
a  true  religion,  —  they  promulgate  to  everybody,  including  the 
giddy  and  thoughtless  girls  and  boys  who  heed  more  their  own 
fancies  than  any  dogma,  the  falsehood  that  under  our  laws  it  is 
easy  for  one  who  leaps  blindly  into  an  unhappy  marriage  to  shake 
it  off;  deeming  it  better  thus  to  allure  people  into  unfit  marriages 
than  to  omit  a  baseless  and  false  argument  for  abrogating  the 
divorce  statutes.^    Now, — 

1  Post,  §  80,  81. 
VOL.  I.  — 2  17 
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§  43.  Dogma,  —  in  the  United  States,  is  just  as  freely  tolerated 
and  just  as  proper  as  in  any  other  country  ;  but  it  has  no  plaee 
in  our  law.  Legislation  keeps  elear  of  it,  and  frames  its  rules 
with  a  single  view  to  the  worldly  good  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Sta  te.     For  e  x  am  pi  e ,  — 

§  44.  Sacrament,  and  Indissoluble.  —  A  highly  respectable  form 
of  religious  belief  holds  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  therefore  in- 
dissoluble, or  to  be  dissolved  only  by  the  Pope.  Our  government^ 
proceeding  on  the  just  theory  of  an  entire  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  neither  accepts  nor  rejects  this  dogma,  but  leaves 
every  individual  free  to  follow  his  own  conscience  regarding  it, 
with  no  particle  of  restraint*  It  compels  no  one  to  apply  to  the 
courts  for  divorce,  either  with  or  without  first  obtaining  leave 
from  the  Pop ;  or,  after  a  divorce,  to  accept  any  advantages  or 
enforce  any  rights  which  the  decree  confers.  Ecck-siastically,  our 
law  has  no  eyes,  and  it  does  not  see  the  dogma.  Civilly,  it  looks 
upon  it  as  foreign  breath,  rightfully  controlling  neither  our  courts 
nor  the  legislature.  Even  as  opinion  to  persuade,  it  proceeds 
from  those  whoso  principal  avocations  arc  the  fitting  of  men  for 
heaven,  not  for  earth,  and  who  are  disqualified  for  the  latter  in 
proportion  as  tliey  are  eflicicnt  in  the  former.^  And,  in  reason, 
if  a  marriage  may  be  dissolved  as  to  its  civil  eflPects  by  an  eccle- 
siastic in  Rome,  w*hose  knowledge  of  the  parties  and  their  sur- 
roundings is  necessarily  limited,  a  fortiori  it  may  be  by  judgment 
of  our  own  courts,  proceeding  by  authority  of  laws  adapted  to  our 
particular  needs,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  facts  by  the 
oaths  of  witnesses. 

§  45.  Other  ReHgtouB  Opinions.  —  If  the  Opinions  of  the  Roman 
Church  should  not  control  our  laws,  so  neither  should  those  of 
any  other.  Were  the  voice  of  Christendom  on  this  subject  undi- 
%^ided,  as  it  is  regarding  polygamy,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  legislative  assembly.  But  since  men  and  religious 
bodies  differ  as  to  what  the  Scriptures  teach,  so  that  legislation 
cannot  mirror  a  common  dogma  of  theology,  there  being  none 
held  by  the  people  in  common,  our  legislatures  must  act  on  this 
subject  with  a  view  solely  to  political  and  social  interesto.  Di- 
vorce laws  with  us  do  not  injni'e,  even  in  the  inmost  conscience, 
those  who  deem  marriage  a  sacrament,  and  indissoluble.  None, 
as  just  said,  are  required  to  apply  for  divorce.  And  persons  who 
1  I  Bifihop  Crim.  Froeed.  3d  ed.  lot  xiv. 
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have  violated  their  matrimonial  duties  civilly,  cannot  complain  of 
being  cut  off  from  their  matrimonial  rights  civilly;  while  still 
permitted  to  retain  the  seal  of  the  sacrament  pure  and  undefiled 
in  their  consciences,  and  not  compelled  to  marry  again. 

§  46.  Principles  to  regulate  Divorce  Legislation.  —^  Looking, 
then,  at  this  legislative  question,  we  have  the  following :  Matri- 
mony is  a  natural  right,  to  be  forfeited  only  by  some  wrongful 
act.  Therefore  the  government  should  permit  every  suitable  per- 
son to  be  the  husband  or  wife  of  another,  who  will  substantially 
perform  the  duties  of  the  matrimonial  relation ;  and  when  it  is 
in  good  faith  entered  into,  and  one  of  the  parties  without  the 
other's  fault  so  far  fails  in  those  duties  as  practically  to  frustrate 
its  ends,  the  government  should  provide  some  means  whereby, 
the  failure  being  establislied  and  shown  to  be  permanent,  the  in- 
nocent party  may  be  freed  from  the  mere  legal  bond  of  what  has 
in  fact  ceased  to  be  marriage,  and  left  at  liberty  to  form  another 
alliance.^  The  guilty  party  would  have  no  claim  to  be  protected 
in  a  second  marriage ;  and  whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  him 
or  not  is  a  question,  not  of  right  with  him,  but  of  public  expe- 
diency, upon  which  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
Again,— 

§  47.  Another  Principle.  —  Every  State  has  an  interest  alike  in 
the  private  morals,  the  public  happiness,  the  general  virtue,  and 
the  legitimate  increase,  of  the  community.  Therefore  a  sound 
policy  concurs  with  private  right,  in  demanding  the  dissolution 
of  marriages  which  have  failed  to  accomplish  substantially  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  created.  By  their  dissolution,  the  State 
obtains  the  benefit  of  the  fruits  of  such  new  alliances  as  the  par- 
ties choose  to  enter  into,  with  the  advantage  of  having  the  chil- 
dren trained  under  those  better  influences  which  harmony  and 
matrimonial  concord  in  the  parents  produce.  This  principle  ap- 
plies both  to  offences  like  desertion,  which,  whether  divorce  is 

*  See  Taylor's  Elements  of  the  Civil  source  of  the  highest  felicity,  marriage 

Law,  351.    "  When,  through  the  fault  of  becomes  the  soarce  of  the  deepest  woe  and 

one  of  the  parties,  the  matrimonial  union  misery,  —  then  the  sanctity  of  matrimony, 

has  suffered  a  breach  which  cannot  be  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  parties,  makes 

healed  ;  when  mutual  love  and  affection,  it  advisable  that  the  unhappy  union  should 

h&nnony  and  peace,  have  been  banished  be  dissolved.     Divorce  is  here  only  the 

horn  their  hearts  and  their  home,  and  con-  external  dissolution  of  a  relation  which 

Aant  discord  and  strife  and  mutual  aver-  internally  has  already  been  destroyed." 

■on  and  animosity  imbitter  domestic  life ;  Miehdner  Jewish  Mar.  &  Div.  115,  116. 

in  oDa  word,  when,  instead  of  being  a 
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allowed  or  not,  f  ermiixate  the  cohabitation ;  and  to  some  where 
it  is  continued^  but  with  great  diHcomfort  and  irritation.  For 
children  born  during  a  discordant  cohabitation  liave  their  natures 
tainted  by  it;  while  their  education,  in  which  also  the  State  has 
the  higlieat  interest,  will  almost  certainly  not  be  of  a  salutary^ 
character.     Still  — 

§  48.  stability.  —  These  principles  should  not  he  carried  to  the" 
extent  of  impairing  the  stability  of  tiie  marriage  relation.^  "  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  law,''  a  learned  judge  well  said,  "  and  neces- 
sary to  the  purity  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  of  marriage, 
that  those  wlio  enter  into  it  should  regard  it  as  a  relation  perma- 
nent as  their  own  lives, —  its  duration  not  depending  upon  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  either,  and  only  to  he  dissolved  when  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  one  of  the  parties  (the  other  discharging  the 
duties  with  fidelity  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  circumstances) 
shall  render  the  connection  wholly  intolerable,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  happiness  or  safety  of  the  otlier,'^  ^     But,  — 

§  49.  Practical  View.  —  In  the  words  of  one  of  our  earlier 
American  authorities:  "The  rendering  of  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage indissoluble  is  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  that 
of  permitting  divorces  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties.  There  are 
many  persons  who,  on  the  idea  tliat  the  marriage  contract  cannot 
be  vacated  for  any  misconduct,  will  not  behave  with  the  propriety 
they  would  if  the  continuance  of  the  contract  were  dependent  on 
their  exertions  to  render  themselves  agreeable  to  the  persons  with 
whom  they  are  connected.  It  is  a  great  hardship  that  a  person 
who  has  been  unfortunate  in  forming  a  matrimonial  connection 
nnist  be  forever  precluded  from  any  possibility  ol  extricating 
himself  from  such  a  misfortune,  and  be  shut  out  from  enjoying 
the  best  pleasures  of  life.  This  consideration,  instead  of  addmg 
to  the  happiness  of  the  connection,  must  frighten  persons  from 
entering  into  it  It  is,  therefore,  the  best  policy  to  admit  a  dis- 
solution of  the  contract  when  it  is  evident  that  the  parties  can- 
not derive  from  it  the  benefits  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  and 
when,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  the  highest  pleasure  and  most 
endearing  felicity,  it  becomes  the  source  of  tlie  deepest  woe  and 
misery."  ®    Hence,  — 


i  2  Kent  Com,  102.  B.  Monr,   120.    See  also  Whittington  r. 

^  Srmpflou*  J.  in  Griffin   v.  Griiiiii,   B     Whittiiigton,  2  Dev.  &  Bal.  64. 

"  I  Swift's  S)-»tem,  191, 
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§  50.  True  Rule.  —  In  view  of  the  various  and  somewhat  con- 
flicting considerations  on  both  sides,  the  true  rule  for  legislation, 
necessarily  indefinite,  yet  practically  better  than  none,  is  believed 
to  be,  that  any  conduct  which  renders  cohabitation  impracticable, 
and,  in  fact,  terminates  it  with  th*e  approbation  of  a  community 
wherein  marriage  is  regarded  as  a  life  union,  should  be  made 
cause  to  dissolve  the  legal  bond.  Yet  tliis  rule  should  be  applied 
circumspectly,  and  permitted  to  operate  only  in  cases  where  a  just 
equity  concurs. 

§  51.  "Why?  —  The  passions  which  draw  together  the  sexes 
are  from  nature,  and  beyond  the  control  of  legislation.  Law, 
aided  by  religious  and  moral  teachings,  may  prescribe  for  them 
reasonable  limits  and  restraints,  and  by  all  right-minded  persons 
its  behests  will  be  obeyed.  It  may  even  bring  those  passions 
under  temporary  subjection;  and,  with  a  minority  of  persons, 
render  the  subjection  permanent.  But  legislation  should  always 
be  conducted  on  practical  lines,  and  shaped  with  a  view  to  the 
general  good,  and  to  being  obeyed  and  not  broken.  And  it  is  the 
simple  fact,  growing  out  of  the  natures  which  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species  God  has  given  to  men  and  women,  that  the 
larger  part  of  those  who  were  originally  inclined  to  marry  will 
not  submit  to  what  they  see  to  be  a  never-ending  and  childless 
isolation.  We  cannot  imagine  that  even  God  could  have  made  it 
otherwise,  unless  he  meant  to  bring  an  end  to  the  race.  So  that 
whenever  a  cohabitation  has  ceased  in  a  way  practically  to  ter- 
minate irrevocably  the  marriage  of  the  parties,  they  will  be  liable, 
unless  they  are  better  —  not  worse  —  than  the  community  gen- 
erally, to  commit  breaches  of  the  rules  of  morality,  either  by 
promiscuous  indulgences,  or  by  forming  alliances  in  the  simili- 
tude of  matrimonial,  from  which  a  spurious  issue  may  spring.^ 
Indeed  it  is  well  known  that  in  England,  where  divorces  from 
the  bond  of  matrimony  have  till  lately  been  obtainable  only  on 
application  to  Parliament,  in  rare  instances,  and  at  an  enormous 
expense,  rendering  them  a  luxury  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  second  marriages  without  divorce,  and  adul- 
teries, and  the  birth  of  illegitimate  children,  are  of  every-day 
occurrence ;  while  polygamy  is  in  these  circumstances  winked  at, 
though  a  felony  on  the  statute-book.     Laws  punishing  adultery, 

'  And  see  obBervationB  of  Lord  Stowell  m  Proctor  v.  Proctor,  2  Hag.  Con.  292, 
802. 
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except  as  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  are  tlierc  unknown ;  *  and  they 
are  so  in  countries  generally  where  divorces  are  not  allowed,  or 
allowed  but  lor  a  single  cause.     Hence  — 

§  52.  The  Alternative  —  for  legislation,  in  every  State  and 
country,  is,  on  the  one  hand /permitted  divorce  with  the  privi- 
lege of  remarrying  to  all  who  cannot  or  will  not  live  together; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  unpermitted  meretricious  connections,  a 
public  sentiment  more  or  less  favoring  them,  and  the  bringing 
into  the  world  of  innocent  children  under  the  burdens  and  dis- 
grace of  bastardy.  That  the  wrongs  whence  come  divorces  are 
evils  no  one  denies.  If  the  refusal  of  divorce  would  prevent 
them,  all  would  pray  for  it  But  the  experience  of  every  State 
and  country  withhoiding  this  redress  is  practically,  however  men 
theorize,  that  no  form  of  matrimonial  delinquency  is  leas  prevar 
lent  there  tlian  elsewhere.  And  to  the  extent  to  which  sepa- 
rations actually  occurj  the  community  is  remitted  back  to  the 
condition  it  would  be  in  if  marriage  itself  was  abolished.  Nor  is 
there  any  subject  other  than  marriage,  upon  which  any  man 
claims  that  the  commission  of  a  wrong  can  be  prevented  by  the 
law's  denying  redress  to  the  injured  person. 

§  53.  For  what  CaiiaeB  —  the  dissolution  of  valid  marriages 
should  he  pcnnitted  is  a  question  of  greater  difficulty*  Clearly, 
adultery  ;  desertion,  which  practically  breaks  up  the  relation,  and 
is  by  many  deemed  a  greater  offence  against  the  marriage  than 
even  adultery  ;  *  extreme  cruelty,  which  renders  cohabitation 
physically  unsafe ;  perpetual,  perhaps  temporary,  imprisonment 
for  crime ;  drunkenness,  when  it  is  confirmed,  habitual,  and 
beastly,  —  are  completely  destructive  of  the  ends  of  marriage, 
therefore  they  should  severally  be  made  causes  for  its  legal  dis- 
solution. Beyond  this  line,  we  come  to  ground  uncertain  and 
shadowy.  Aiul  further  beyond,  we  find  ourselves  again  on  firm 
foot) Jig,  where  reason  distinctly  pronounces  that  dissolutions 
should  not  be  suffered.     Thus,  as  to  the  last, — 

§  54*  Husbaiidrs  WUl.  —  Among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  and  Moses,  as  commonly  understood,  and  among  vari- 
ous other  people,  the  husband  had  the  power  to  put  away  a  wife 


>  AncienUj  in  EnglaDd  sidulterj  mighl 
be  ioqutrt*^!  into  in  tourn*^  and  \etla, 
aod  put»ieihe<l  by  fine  ainl  imprisouracnt. 
Shdf,  Mar,  &  Dh\  386;  3  luat,  206 ;  AyL 
Purer.  52. 
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pretty  much  or  entirely  at  pleasure.^  And  even  our  own  great 
Milton  contended  for  this  rule,  together  with  various  other  laxi- 
ties in  divorce,  not  in  accord  with  the  present  enlightenment  of 
the  world.^  But  to  establish  with  us  this  rule  would  be  a  retro- 
grade into  barbarism.  It  would  transmute  the  wife  from  the 
respected  and  loved  helper  and  companion  into  a  slave.  And 
law  is  never  so  much  to  be  adored  as  when  it  casts  its  shield  over 
the  weak,  and  hurls  its  bolts  at  the  offending  strong.  Almost  on 
a  level  herewith  is  — 

§  55.  Dissolutioxi  by  Mutual  Consent.  —  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
solve a  marriage  without  interfering  witii  the  interests  of  third 
persons,  who  are  sometimes  children,  sometimes  individuals  less 
closely  connected,  and  always  the  entire  community.^  This  alone 
is  a  sufficient  reason  why  mutual  consent  should  not  be  accepted 
as  adequate  cause.  But  there  is  also  another  reason ;  under  such 
a  law,  if  a  brutal  husband  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  broken-down 
wife  and  marry  a  young  and  handsome  one,  he  too  easily  could 
make  her  understand  that,  unless  she  consented,  a  concealed 
persecution  would  follow  her  swiftly  to  her  grave. 

§  56.  Just,  bat  Impractical.  —  There  are  physical  and  mental 
unadaptations,  or  misfits,  —  dissimilar  aspirations  and  passions, 
non-assimilating  loves  and  hopes,  personal  atmospheres  mutually 
repellent,  **  incompatibilities  of  temper,"  *  and  various  other  like 
things,  —  which  plainly  ought  to  have  prevented  marriage  at  the 
beginning,  but  which  as  grounds  of  divorce  cannot  be  practically 

1  The  modern  Jews,  at  least,  do  not  pleading  his  own  caose.    Bat,  on  the  other 

mterpret  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  hand,  there  is  better  ground  to  saj  that, 

quite  so,  deeming  them  to  authorize  a  though  his  attention  maj  have  been  at 

husband  to  divorce  his  wife  onlj  for  cause,  first  directed  to  the  subject  hj  his  own  case. 

In  the  words  of  Dent.  zxiv.  1,  he  must  yet  his  argument  is  a  singular  instance 

have  "  found  some  uncleanness  in  her."  of  self-sacrifice  to  what  he  deemed,  how- 

Mielziner  Jewish  Mar.  &Div.  116.    Some  ever*  mistakenly,  to  be  the  demands  of 

interpreters  have  considered  these  words,  truth.     His  wife  deserted  him ;   and  it 

specifying  "uncleanness,"  to  authorize  di-  would  appear  that  he  could  easily  have 

vopce  only  for  her  adultery;  but  as.  by  persuaded  the  English  Church  and  Par- 

the  same  law,  adultery  was  to  be  punished  liament  to  adopt  desertion  as  a  ground  for 

by  death,  a  broader  meaning  must  evi-  divorce.    But  in  his  writings  he  says  little 

dently  be  given  them.     Rees  Cyc.  art.  of  this  cause ;  while  he  labors  to  persuade 

Divorce.  his  readers  of  other  views,  which  he  no 

'  In  accord  with  a  custom  still  popu-  doubt  foresaw  could  not  be  carried  into 

Ur  among  controversialists,  —  namely,  to  legislation  soon  enough  to  serve  him  per- 

sUnder  your  opponent  personally,  as  well  sonally,  whatever  hope  he  mi;:ht  have  iu- 

as  to  misstate  his  doctrines,  —  it  has  been  dulged  of  their  ultimate  prevalence, 

attempted  to  weaken  the  force  of  Milton's  *  Ante,  §  38-40. 

reasoning  by  the  suggestion  that  he  was  *  Poet,  §  83. 
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adopted  without  working  more  mischief  than  good*  If,  in  order 
to  make  young  people  cautious  about  their  matrimonial  under- 
takings, it  is  necessary  to  frighten  them  ^ith  the  spectre  of  an 
unhappy  marriage  which  they  cannot  shake  off,  there  is  enough 
of  the  liorrible  here,  without  denying  divorce  in  the  cases  wherein 
it  is  evident  that  only  good  will  follow, 

§  57.  Fracticany,  with  ub,  —  and  with  exceptions  in  but  a  few j 
of  our  States,  the  foregoing  views  have  found  expression  in  legia 
lation.  The  exceptions  consist  in  limiting  divorce  to  adultery, 
or  in  one  of  our  States  disallowing  it  altogether.  There  are 
some  diversities  in  the  causes  for  which  dissolutions  are  grant- 
able  in  the  remaining  States,  but  they  are  only  as  respects  dere- 
lictions of  minor  consequence,  and  for  which  this  remedy  is 
seldom  sought, 

§  58.  In  South  Carolina,  —  with  the  exception  of  BIX  years  follow- 
ing the  Secession  War  and  Reconstruction,  —  namely,  from  1872 
to  1878,^  —  no  divorces,  even  for  adultery,  are  or  ever  have  been 
granted,  either  by  the  courts  or  by  the  legislature.'*  This  long 
continuance  of  a  legal  rule,  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  all  the  other  States,  and  even  of  the  country  whence  our  laws 
are  derived,  plainly  has  worked  satisfactorily  to  the  majority  of 
the  people,  or  they  would  have  compelled  a  change.  And  it  has 
received  praise  from  abroad  ;  as,  in  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
it  was  pronounced  to  be  '*•  to  her  unfading  honor,"  ^  The  eases 
are  numerous  in  which  her  own  courts  have  praised  it ;  for  ex- 
ample,—  ^*  The  policy  of  this  State  lias  ever  been  against  divorces. 
It  is  one  of  her  boads  that  no  divorce  has  ever  been  granted  in 
South  Carolina."*  Yet  there  is  no  pretence  that  in  this  State 
there  have  been  no  breaches  of  the  marriage  obligations.  Thus, 
said  O'Neall,  J. :  *^Thc  most  distressing  cases,  justifying  divorce 
even  upon  scriptural  grounds,  have  been  again  and  again  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  and  they  have  uniformly  refused  to 
annul  the  marriage  tie»  They  have  nobly  adhered  to  the  injunc- 
tion, 'Those  whom  God  has  joined  together  let  not  man  put 
asunder.*    The  woiking  of  this  stern  policy  [of  " nobly  "  refusing 


>  Grant  t?.  Grant,  12  S.  C.  29,  30,  32 
Am.  R.  506. 

a  Hull    V,   HtiU.    2    Strob.    Eq.    174; 
[  Vaigneur  r.  Kirk,  2  Des.  640,  not«;  Mat- 
V.  MattigoD^  1  Strob.  Eq.  387,  368, 
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47  Am.  D.  541 :  McCaity  v,  McCarty,  2 
Strob.  6,  47  Am,  }X  585. 

»  Head  i^  Hand,  2  KeUy,  191,  196,  Nis- 
b«t,X 

*  lluri^ri,  Ch.  iji  Hair  t\  Hair,  10  Rich. 
Eq.  163,  174. 
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redress,  even  in  the  "  most  distressing  cases  "  where  "  Scripture  " 
joins  with  reason  in  crying  for  it]  has  been  to  the  good  of  the 
people  and  the  State  in  every  respect."  ^    Now, — 

§  59.  Result,  aa  Example.  —  If  this  utter  forbidding  of  all  di- 
vorce had  in  South  Carolina  prevented  unhappy  marriages,  adul- 
teries, abuse  by  the  husband  of  the  wife,  desertion,  the  birth  of 
illegitimate  children,  and  the  rest  of  the  wrongs  attempted  to  be 
remedied  by  divorce  laws  in  the  other  States,  this  happy  conse- 
quence would  present  an  irresistible  argument  for  the  adoption 
of  the  same  rule  elsewhere.  But  the  legal  records  of  this  State 
are,  as  to  these  things,  at  least  no  better  than  those  of  the  other 
States.  "All  marriages,  almost,"  said  a  learned  judge  in  one 
case,  "  are  entered  into  on  one  of  two  considerations,  love  or  in- 
terest, and  the  court  is  hiduced  to  believe  the  latter  is  the  founda- 
tion of  most  of  them^^  2  —  a  condition  of  things  certainly  not  better 
than  we  find  in  States  where  divorces  are  allowed.  An  instance 
of  abuse  of  the  wife,  not  less  gross  than  we  see  elsewhere,  appears 
in  an  alimony  case  in  this  State:  the  husband  took  his  negro 
slave-woman  to  his  bed  and  table,  and  compelled  the  unoffending 
wife  to  receive  the  crumbs  after  her,  with  all  manner  of  indigni- 
ties and  wrongs  besides.^  His  knowledge  that  the  law  would  not 
break  the  bond  of  matrimony  for  his  wickedness  did  not  prevent 
its  commission.  Moreover,  we  appear  ^to  have  in  this  State  a 
peculiar  institution,  described  by  Nott,  J.,  from  the  bench  of  its 
highest  tribunal,  between  which  and  divorce  it  is  competent  for 
any  State  to  choose,  as  follows :  "  In  this  country,"  he  said, 
"where  divorces. are  not  allowed  for  any  cause  whatever,  we 
sometimes  see  men  of  excellent  characters  unfortunate  in  their 
marriages,  and  virtuous  women  abandoned  or  driven  away  house- 
less by  their  husbands,  who  would  he  doomed  to  celibacy  and  soli" 
tude  if  they  did  not  form  connections  which  the  law  does  not  allow^ 
and  who  make  excellent  husbands  and  virtuous  wives  still.  Yet 
they  are  considered  as  living  in  adultery,  because  a  rigorous  and 
unyielding  law,  from  motives  of  policy  alone,  has  ordained  it  so."  * 
And  so  common  is  this  form  of  polygamous  union,  not  only  that 
it  is  thus  commended  from  the  bench,  but  it  has  become  neces- 

^  McCartj  v.  McCarty,  2  Strob.  6,  11,         ^  Jelineaa  v.  Jelineaa,  2  Des.  45. 
47  Am.  D.  585.  *  Cusack  t;.  White,  2  MiU,  279,  292,  12 

>  Thompson,  J.  in  DevaU  v.  DeraU,  4  Am.  D.  669. 
Des.  79,  83. 
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sary  to  regulate,  by  statute,  how  large  a  proportion  a  married 
man  may  give  of  his  property  to  his  concubine,^  —  superfluous 
legislation,  which  never  would  have  been  thought  of,  had  not 
concubinage  been  common.  Statutes  like  this  are  unknown,  be- 
cause not  required,  in  States  where  divorces  are  freely  granted. 
When  the  six-year-old  statute  allowing  divorces  was  in  1878 
repealed,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  making  a  living  together 
in  adultery  or  fornication  —  not  a  single  illicit  act  —  a  crime.* 
Whether  this  new  statute  is  practically  enforced  is  a  question  on 
which  the  author  has  no  knowledge ;  whether  it  can  be,  while  all 
divorce  is  prohibited,  is  one  on  which  he  does  not  propose  to 
speculate. 

§  60.   More  of  the  Partioulars  —  of  our  divorce  legislation  will 
appear  in  their  proper  connections  further  on. 

^  DentoQ  V.  English,  3  Brev.  147 ;  Can-  of  his  bastard  chUd  or  children,  anj  larger 

ady  t;.  George,  6  Rich.  £q.  103;  Cusack  or  greater  proportion  of  the  real  clear  value 

V.  White,  2  Mill,  279,  12  Am.  D.  669.  of  his  estate,  real  or  personal,  after  paying 

"  If  any  person  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  of  his  debts,  than  one  fourth  part  thereof, 

this  State,  or  who  has  any  estate  therein,  snch  legacy  or  devise  shaU  be  noil  and 

shall  beget  any  bastard  child,  or  shaU  live  void  for  so  much  of  the  amount  or  value 

in  adultery  with  a  woman,  the  said  person  thereof  as  shaU  or  may  exceed  such  fourth 

having  a  wife  or  lawful  children  of  his  part  of  his  real  and  personal  estate."    S.  C. 

own  living,  and  shall  give,  by  legacy  or  Gen.  Stats,  of  1882,  §  1866. 
devise,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  >  A  re-enactment  is  S.  C.  Gen.  Stats, 

woman  with  whom  he  lives  in  adultery,  or  of  1882,  §  2588-2590. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NATUBE  AND  POLICY  OF  THE  SEVERAL  SEPARATIONS. 

$  61.  Introdoction. 
62-66.   Without  Judicial  Intervention. 
67-70.  By  Judicial  Intervention. 

§  61.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider  the  nature  and 
policy  of  separation,  I.  Without  Judicial  Intervention;  II.  By 
Judicial  Intervention. 

I.   Withont  Judicial  Intervention. 

§  62.  Inevitable  and  Temporary.  —  The  various  avocations  of 
life,  and  to  some  extent  the  permissible  pleasures,  cause,  of  neces- 
sity, more  or  less  temporary  separations  of  married  parties.  Being 
without  their  fault,  they  should  be,  and  are,  without  evil  conse- 
quences from  the  law.     But  — 

§  63.  Permanent  Separations,  —  however  voluntary  and  mutual, 
are,  though  sometimes  highly  proper  and  even  necessary,  ordina- 
rily of  evil  example ;  while  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  law  to  punish  them.  The  eiBfect  of  this  sort  of  separa- 
tion on  the  suit,  unknown  in  the  United  States,  for  the  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights,  on  the  husband's  liability  for  the  support  of 
his  wife,  and  on  the  divorce  suit  for  desertion,  will  be  considered 
in  the  proper  places.  But  in  general  reason,  to  be  contemplated 
here,  there  is  no  very  firm  ground  for  interfering  with  the  wills 
of  the  parties  regarding  this  sort  of  separation. 

§  64.  Desertion  —  is  different.  It  is  an  absolute  and  total  re- 
fusal to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  marriage,  an  attempted  entire 
rescission  thereof.  In  reason,  the  law  should  not  act  hastily  in 
such  a  case,  but  should  furnish  a  fair  space  for  repentance. 
When  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  and  no  reasonable  hope  for  a 
renewal  of  the  cohabitation  remains,  the  law  should  recognize  the 
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fact  that  the  bond  of  matrimony  is  dissolved,  aud  on  praver  of 
the  innocent  party  decree  accord iu|L^ly.  And  such  is  the  course 
in  most  of  our  States,  though  a  few  do  not  accept  this  ground  for 
dissolution.  Analogous  to  desertion,  and  perhaps  rightfully  to  be 
deemed  desert  ion  itself,  is  any  — 

§  65.  EvH  Conduct  terminating  Cohabitation.  —  If  one  spouse, 
by  cruelty,  by  adultery,  or  by  any  other  such  evil  conduct  as 
totally  destroys  the  marriage,  compels  the  other  to  leave  liim, 
this,  in  reason,  is  the  same  undoing  of  the  marriage  bond  as 
though  the  conmion  name  of  it  were  desertion.  And  the  law- 
should  furnish  the  same  redress.  In  most  of  our  States,  it  does; 
but  there  are  partially  exceptional  States,  and  in  the  last  chapter 
we  saw  that  in  one  State  the  exception  is  total.     Now,  — 

§  06,  Another  Consequence.  —  W!iile,  in  these  cascs,  the  law 
should  provide  the  remedy  of  dissolution,  it,  for  the  good  both  of 
the  public  and  of  the  parties,  should  forbear  to  interfere  in  another 
way,  to  obstruct  this  remedy.  Therefore,  for  example,  it  should 
not  provide  the  mere  separation  *— 


II.    By  Jadleial  Intervention* 

§  67.  Bed  and  Board  ~  WTiy.  —  When  the  Church  governed 
this  entire  subject  of  marriage j  and  forbade  judicial  dissolution  as 
an  ijiterfercncc  with  its  sacrament,  competent  only  for  its  earthly 
head  the  Pope,  it  gave  to  the  courts  the  right  to  make  the  enforced 
separation  and  practical  celibacy  permanent ;  and  thus  perpeta- 
ate  the  wrong,  by  pronouncing  a  decree  of  what  was  termed  di- 
vorce from  bed  and  board.  By  this  decree,  the  injured  party,  in 
mockery  of  redress,  is  kept  under  all  the  burdens  of  matrimony, 
and  cut  off  from  all  its  benefits.  At  the  same  time,  it  enables  the 
law  to  put  on  the  dehisive  appearance  of  carrying  out  its  boast 
that  it  furnishes  a  remedy  for  every  wrong. 

§  68.  Detestable.  —  This  proceeding,  neither  dissolving  the 
marriage,  nor  reconciling  the  parties,  nor  yet  changing  their 
natures;  having,  at  least,  no  direct  sanction  from  Scripture; 
characterized  by  Lord  Stowell  as  casting  them  out  <'iii  tlie  un- 
defined and  dangerous  characters  of  a  wife  without  a  husband, 
and  a  husband  without  a  wife;"^  by  Judge  Swift,  as  ''placing 
them  in  a  situation  where  there  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to 

1  EvauB  f.  Evaa*,  I  Hag.  Con»  35,  4  Eng,  Ec.  310,  349. 
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the  commission  of  adultery,  unless  they  possess  more  frigidity 
or  more  virtue  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  human  be- 
ings ;  "  ^  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  punishing  "  the  innocent  more  than 
the  guilty ; "  ^  by  an  English  writer,  as  "  a  sort  of  insult,  rather 
than  satisfaction,  to  any  man  of  ordinary  feelings  and  under- 
standing,"^—  is,  while  destitute  of  justice,  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupting devices  ever  imposed  by  serious  natures  on  blindness  and 
credulity.*  It  was  tolerated  only  because  men  believed,  as  a  part 
of  their  religion,  that  dissolution  would  be  an  ofifcnce  against 
God;  whence  the  slope  was  easy  toward  any  compromise  with 
good  sense ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  compromise  we  have  this  ill- 
begotten  monster  of  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro,  made  up  of  pious 
doctrine  and  worldly  stupidity.  The  Protestant  Bishop  Cozens 
long  ago  proclaimed  to  a  Protestant  nation,  in  language  suflS- 
ciently  pointed  against  the  Catholics  to  meet  all  Protestant  preju- 
dices :  "  The  distinction  betwixt  bed  and  board  and  tlie  bond 
is  new,  never  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  and  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Church ;  devised  only  by  the  canonists  and  schoolmen  in 
the  Latin  Church  (for  the  Greek  Churcli  knows  it  not)  to  serve 
the  Pope's  turn  the  better,  till  he  got  it  established  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent ;  at  which  time,  and  never  before,  he  laid  his  anath- 
ema upon  all  them  that  were  of  another  mind ;  forbidding  all 
men  to  marry,  and  not  to  make  any  use  of  Christ's  conces- 
sion."^ Yet  in  the  face,  not  only  of  this  testimony,  but  of  all 
opinions  not  moulded  by  theological  dogma,  Protestant  England, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  States  of  this  country  where  the 
tenets  of  no  particular  religious  sect  pervade  our  legislation,  this 
divorce  from  bed  and  board,  termed  in  the  modern  English  stat- 
utes judicial  separation,  this  nuisance  in  the  law,  is  suffered 
to  stand  unquestioned!  Even  in  Scotland  it  exists;  in  almost 
every  place  where  Marriage  is  known,  this  Folly  walks  with  her,  — 
the  queen  and  the  slut,  the  pure  and  the  foul,  the  bright  and  the 
dark,  dwell  together !  Such  is  marriage  and  its  detestable  part, 
such  is  human  life  !     And  — 

§  69.    Restitution  of  Conjugal  Rights.  —  Over  England,  but  not 

1  1  Swift's  System, '193.  elsewhere  obsen'es,  that  "these  qualified 

*  1  Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  S.  465.  divorces  are  regarded  as  rather  hazardous 

*  Macq.  Hns.  &  Wife,  197.  to  the  morals  of  the  parties."    2  Kent 
^  And  see  the  very  souud  remarks  of  Com.  127.    And  see  ante,  §  46. 

Chancellor  Kent  in  Barrere  v.  Barrere,  4  ^  In  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Case,  13 
Johns.  Ch.  187, 191.    This  learned  judge     How.  St.  Tr.  1283. 
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over  this  country,  has  trailed  also  that  other  spawn  of  a  dark  age, 
whose  mission  it  was  to  keep  unconjugal  sinners  in  the  strait 
performance  of  holy  matrimonial  duties,  termed  the  suit  for  the 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights.  By  it,  one  who,  without  excuse 
satisfactory  to  the  judge,  voluntarily  did  what  the  judge  was 
in  the  habit  of  compelling  others  to  do,  —  namely,  forsook  the 
bed  and  board,  —  was  by  his  judgeship,  through  the  process  of 
the  court,  thrust  back  again  to  the  bliss  which  had  been  too 
lightly  prized.^  In  1884,  Parliament,  not  abolishing  this  pro- 
ceeding, changed  it  to  become,  in  effect,  a  special  form  for  ob- 
taining a  judicial  separation  for  desertion,  or  a  dissolution  for 
desertion  and  adultery.^ 

§  70.  Should  be  Abrogated.  —  This  judicial  separation,  or  di- 
vorce from  bed  and  board,  should  in  our  country  be  abrogated, 
and  the  divorce  from  the  bond  of  matrimony  stand  in  its  stead. 
The  latter  offers  to  injured  wives  whose  religious  opinions  are 
averse  to  dissolution  all  the  protection  from  the  law,  and  enforce- 
ment of  support  from  the  husband,  derivable  from  the  former.  So 
that  the  change  will  injure  no  person,^  while  it  will  afford  real 
justice  to  many,  and  better  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In 
a  few  of  the  States  this  change  from  their  former  laws  has  been 
made. 

1  Orme  v.  Orme,  2  Add.  Ec.  882,  2  but  not  absolutely  decided.    This  jarisdic- 

Eng.  Ec.  354  ;  Weldon  v.  Weldon,  9  P.  D.  tion  is  not  conferred  bj  statute.    For  a 

52 ;  Field  v.  Field,  U  P.  D.  26 ;  Ix)gan  v.  practical  illastration  of  the  effect  of  this 

Logan,  2  B.  Monr.  142 ;  Baugh  v.  Bangh,  suit  in  England,  in  former  times,  see  Bar- 

37  Mich.  59  ;  Crnger  v.  Douglas,  4  Edw.  lee  v.  Barlee,  1  Add.  Ec.  301.    See  also  50 

Ch.   433,   506 ;  Coverdill  v.  Co?erdill,  3  Lond.  Law  Mag.  275. 
Harring.  Del.  13.    See  Rhame  v.  Rhame,         ^  Stat.  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  68  ;  post.  §  153, 

1  McCord  Ch.  197,  16  Am.  D.  597,  where  note;  Harding  r.  Harding,  11  P.  D.  111. 
the  question  was  raised  for  South  Carolina,         *  Ante,  §  44,  45. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOMETHING   OF  LEGAL  DOCTRINES   RESULTING   FROM  THE  FOREGOING. 

§  71.  Special.  —  The  foregoing  special  natures  of  marriage,  of 
its  dissolution  during  the  lives  of  the  parties,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral separations,  necessarily  and  properly  have  wrought  out 
corresponding  special  doctrines  of  the  law,  not  recognized  in 
the  otiier  legal  departments.  They  will  be  explained  minutely 
in  their  proper  places  in  these  volumes;  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  being  simply  to  direct  attention  to  them,  and  to  make 
plain  their  general  character  and  scope,  by  a  few  illustrations. 
Thus,— 

§  72.  Triple  Interests.  —  We  shall  see,  in  the  next  volume, 
that  while  the  suit  for  divorce  is  in  form  between  two  persons, 
the  real  parties  to  it  are  three,  the  State  constituting  the  third. 
And  the  reason  is,  that  the  State  has  a  special  interest  in  each 
individual  marriage,  permitting  its  dissolution  only  in  those  cir- 
cumstances and  cases  wherein  it  deems  that  the  public  inter- 
ests will  not  be  thereby  impaired.  Whence  come  such  rules  as 
that  — 

§  73.  Divorce  by  Consent.  —  There  can  be  no  divorce  by  con- 
sent of  parties,  whether  given  personally  or  by  counsel,  in  open 
court  or  otherwise.^  Even  where  a  decree  has  been  wrongfully 
obtained,  an  agreement  between  the  parties  of  record  not  to  dis- 
turb it  is  void ;  being  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  third  party 
the  State,  and  against  public  policy .^    And  — 

§  74.  Estoppels,  —  while  in  some  circumstances  admitted  into 
marriage  and  divorce  cases,^  are  disallowed  where  they  would  con- 
flict with  the  foregoing  principles.     For  example,  where,  under 

1  Havertj  v.  Harerty,  35  Kan.  438 ;         *  Richeson  r.  Simmons,  47  Mo.  20 ; 

Powell  V,  Powell,  80  Ala.  595 ;  Martinez  Munro  r.  De  Chemant,  4  Camp.  215.    And 

V.  Lacero,  I  New  Mex.  208.  see  Hardy  t*.  8mitb,  136  Mbm.  328 ;  post, 

*  Comstock  0.  Adams,  23  Kan.  513|  523.  1 1150,  and  places  referred  to. 
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the  modern  English  law,  a  woman's  marriage  with  the  late  hus- 
band of  her  deceased  sister  was  by  statute  void,  her  suit  to  declare 
it  so  was  sustained,  though  she  was  aware  of  the  impediment 
when  she  entered  into  the  marriage ;  contrary,  it  was  judicially 
observed,  to  '' yll  the  principles  of  law  administered  in  other*' 
causes.  For,  in  the  others,  "  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  get  rid 
of  any  obligation  she  had  entered  into  with  her  eyes  open.'*  In 
this  nullity  case,  the  different  rule  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  interests.^     Hence,  also, — 

§  75,  ConfeftBioas,  —  by  the  defendant,  do  not  have  the  same 
full  effect  in  nullity  and  divorce  causes  as  in  others,^  —  a  question 
to  be  more  puiticularly  explained  in  other  connections, 

§  76.  For  or  against  Marriage. — From  the  distinction  already 
explained,'^  tlvdt,  prima  facie^  a  marriage  is  beneficial  and  a  divorce 
detrimental  to  the  public,  comeH  the  rule  of  law  that  agreements 
promotive  of  marriage  are  valid,  and  those  in  aid  of  divorce  are 
void.  We  shall  have  this  principle  in  many  forms,  with  many 
illustrations,  in  subsequent  pages.  For  example,  if  a  husband 
and  wife  combine  to  procure  a  dissolution  of  their  marriage,  any 
promissory  note,  or  any  other  writing  or  agreement,  executed  in 
aid  of  such  undertaking,  is  void*'*  On  the  other  side,  an  agree- 
ment to  abandon  a  pending  divorce  suit  and  renew  cohabitation, 
being  in  aid  of  marriage,  accords  with  public  policy,  and  the 
courts  will  enforce  a  promise  founded  upon  it  as  a  consideration.^ 
There  are  cases  lying  near  the  line  separating  these  two  classes; 
as  to  which,  we  shall  sec  further  on,  there  may  he  slight  differ- 
ences of  judicial  opinion.  A  single  further  illustration  will  satisfyj 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter;  namely, — 

§  77.  Presuraptdona  leaning  to  Marriage.  —  Because  of  the  high 
favor  in  which  marriage  is  held  by  the  law,  we  have  transmitted 


1  Andrewa  v,  Rosa,  14  P.  D.  15,  16, 
Batt»  J*  Tho  opiDiot)  does  not  state  tbe 
full  re^iBon  aa  set  down  id  my  text »  only 
showing  that  the  ecclesiastical  conrta,  by 
whose  deciaions  the  tribunal  wm  bound, 
" hnve  applied  a  different  rule"  from  the 
one  commonly  governing  the  other  courta, 
*•  nnd  tlmt  the  principles  prevailing  in  re- 
gard to  contract  of  marriage  differ  froin 
tho«Q  prevailing  in  all  other  contracts 
known  to  the  law."  Referring  spccJally 
to  Miles  i^  Chilton.  1  Rob.  Ec.  684.  The 
ccckfiiawticaJ  courtsi  hold  this,  not  because 
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of  rules  special  to  themselves,  but  specif  I 
to  the  subject. 

a  Le  Bruu  v.  Le  Bran,  55  Md.  49G ; 
Mndge  v.  Madge.  42  Hun,  534 ;  SunEinaer- 
bell  i\  Summerbcll,  10  Stew.  Ch.  603. 

*  Ante,  §  38,  39. 

*  Cross  p,  Cross,  58  N.  H.  373  ;  Phil- 
lips tf.  Thorp*  10  Or.  494  ;  Jordan  p. 
Westerxnan,  62  Mich.  170,  4  Am.  8t.  836; 
Seeloy't  Appeal,  56  Conn,  202. 

*  Adams  i\  Adams,  91  N.  Y.  381,  43 
Am.  R.  675  j  Smith  u.  Smith,  35  Hun, 
878. 
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to  US  the  special  maxim,  Semper  prcesumitur  pro  matrimonial 
always  pi*e8mne  marriage.^  When  a  man  and  woman  are  living 
together  as  husband  and  wife,  the  law  will  hold  them  to  be  such, 
even  against  strong  probabilities  that  they  are  not,  —  or,  when  a 
ceremony  of  marriage  is  shown,  there  will  be  the  like  presump- 
tion that  it  is  valid, — unless  some  distinct  and  special  fact  clearly 
appears  in  the  particular  case  to  the  contrary.  This  will  be  ex- 
plained more  fully  in  the  chapters  on  the  proofs  of  marriage. 

1  Piers  o.  Pien,  2  H.  L.  Cas.  331;  Dickerson  t*.  Brown,  49  Missis.  357,  371,  372; 
Wilkie  V.  Collins,  48  Missis.  496. 
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CHAPTER  Vh 

LEGAL  DOCTRINES    DERTVED   FROM    HISTOEICAL    SOURCES,   FROM    RELI- 
GIOUS   BELIEFS^   AND   FROM   PREJUDICES. 

(  7B.  lutfodnetiot]. 

79-85.  Natuf©  ainJ  Diflieulties  of  Subject. 

86-!) K  Historical  InHiieucea. 

92-!J5.  l^judicea,  and  KeJigioug  Belief*. 

§  78.  How  Cliaptei  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  L  Tlie  Sfie- 
cial  Nature  and  Dilliculties  of  this  Subject;  IL  Thv  Historical 
liiHuences  and  thfir  Results;  III.  The  Effects  ot  Prejudices  and 
of  Religious  Beliefs. 


L    The  Special  Nature  and  Difficulties  of  this  Subject, 

§  79,  Tliifl  Cliapter  compared  with  last  —  (Errors  eetablished  or 
not),  —  The  doctrines  stated  in  the  last  chapter  rest  equally  in 
reason,  nieaiuiog  hereby  natural  reason  as  well  as  legal,  and  in 
authority.  And  they  pervade,  not  only  our  own  unwritten  law, 
but  tliat  also  of  every  other  civilized  country.  They  can  be  over- 
thrown only  by  a  perverted  legislation.  We  come,  in  this  chap- 
ter, to  what  may  be  or  not  a  departure  from  natural  reason,  yet 
pertaining  to  the  reason  of  the  low.  Fur  the  latter  inculcates 
stability  in  jiulieial  affairs,  binding  the  courts  by  usage  and  pre- 
cedent, so  that  not  every  case  is  to  be  adjudged  by  the  light  of 
natural  reason  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  every  preeedent 
is  to  be  followed,  —  distinctions  which  it  would  be  a  wandering 
from  our  8ul>ject  further  to  explore  here.  So  that  when  an  error 
I  has  come  to  us  from  an  historical  source,  or  from  a  mere  baseless 
iprejudice,  or  from  a  religious  dogma  not  in  our  country  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals,  it  may  still  he  law  until  corrected 
by  legislation,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
34 
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§  80.  Perrene  Mental  Conditioiis.  —  That  the  utterances  of  men 
on  marriage  and  divorce  questions  are,  more  frequently  than  on 
others,  the  product  of  perverse  mental  conditions,  not  of  reason 
or  of  fact,  is  palpable  to  common  observation.  Indeed,  as  to  some 
branches  of  this  subject,  there  are  those  who  cannot  be  trusted  to 
state  the  simplest  fact.  To  undertake  to  fathom  the  philosophy 
of  this  would  conduct  us  beyond  our  present  sphere,  yet  it  is  use- 
ful to  bear  in  mind  this  truth.     Thus,  — 

§  81.  Aa  to  what  our  Divorce  Laws  are.  —  Those  who,  with 
knowledge,  liave  read  our  periodical  and  newspaper  literature  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  scandalous  in  misstatements  of  our 
divorce  laws.  Tales  of  the  causes  and  no  causes  for  which  the 
marriage  bond  may  be  dissolved,  of  the  fri^lity  and  absence  of 
judicial  decorum  with  which  the  work  is  done,  and  of  the  reck- 
lessness and  ease  with  which  boys  and  girls  may  jump  out  of  ill- 
considered  marriages,  apparently  meant,  under  the  false  guise  of 
mending  evils,  to  lure  the  rising  generation  to  destruction,  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  otherwise  good  character  of  the  writers 
only  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  so  perverted  their  under- 
standings through  madness  as  to  be  incapable  of  uttering  truth.^ 
Even  in  scientific  literature,  including  the  literature  of  legal  sci- 
ence, and  in  solemn  judicial  opinions,  we  occasionally  meet  with 
matter  nearly  of  this  sort.     To  illustrate,  — 

§  82.  "  Six  "Weeks'  Absence."  —  We  find  the  following  among 
the  grave  judicial  utterances  of  Scotland  :  "  In  America,  while 
some  of  the  United  States  follow  the  EInglish  rule,  in  others  six 
weeks'  absence  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce."  ^  Again :  *'  In 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  by  the  law  of  these  States  of  civil- 
ized North  America,  six  weeks'  absence  is  a  sufficient  ground  of 
such  divorce  [from  the  bond  of  matrimony].  Instances,  too,  are 
not  unfrequent  of  husbands  going  from  the  neighboring  State  of 
New  York  into  one  or  other  of  these,  and  after  a  residence  of 
six  weeks  intimating  to  their  wives,  by  public  advertisement, 
that  they  require  their  presence  and  society ;  and,  on  the  non- 
appearance of  the  wife,  obtaining  a  divorce  and  returning  to  New 
York  loosed  of  their  matrimonial  bonds ! "  ^  Yet  there  never 
was  a  time  when  anything  like  this  was  true  of  the  law  in  any 

*  Ante,  §  42.  '  Mr.  Commissary  Gordon  in  Gordon 

'  Dantze  v.  Le?ett,  Ferg.  68,  102,  3  v,  Pye,  Ferg.  276,  284,  3  Eng.  Ec.  430, 
Eng.  £c.  360,  370.  435. 
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ono  of  our  States,  There  have  been  instances,  less  in  number 
than  the  public  suppose,  wherein  utiwurthy  parties  have  perpe- 
trated frauds  on  the  courts,  and  obtained  formal  divorces  without 
legal  validity,  when  the  most  favorable  decree  to  which  the  law 
entitled  them  was  to  be  dismissed  with  costs.  But  so  it  is  also 
in  other  things,  and  so  it  will  remain  until  the  world  becomes 
perfect ;  men  have  procured  judgments  for  large  sums  of  money 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled.  Still  the  slander  upon  our  laws 
moat  delightful  to  the  perverse  and  perverted  understanding  is 
that  they  permit  the  marriage  bond  to  be  severed  for  — 

§  83.  "  Incompatibmty  of  Temper.'*  —  Thus,  in  a  legal  treatise 
on  Canadian  |jarliameutary  divorce,  published  in  the  Doniiniun  in 
1889,  we  read :  "  In  the  United  States,  marriages  are  dissolved 
upon  jiroof  of  charges  of  cruelty,  desertion,  drunkenness,  inco?n' 
fatibiUty  of  temper,  and  other  kindred  ofl'enees  of  a  personal 
nature,  without  proof  tjf  adultery."  ^  The  writer  could  have  sus- 
tained this  assertion  as  to  incompatibility  of  temper  by  many 
references  to  our  periodical  and  newspaper  literature,  yet  not  by 
any  citation  of  a  statute,  subsisting  or  repealed,  in  any  one  of  our 
States  or  Territories.'  While  the  mental  perversion  whence  was 
born  this  slander  of  our  divorce  laws  remains,  it  is  likely  to  have 
as  many  lives  as  ever  did  a  real  cat.     Now,— 

§  84.  Difficulty  of  acquiring  Historical  TruUi.  —  If  history  in 
general  wtfc  as  certain  a  thing  as  many  believe  it  to  be,  we  could 
still  acquire  from  it  little  reliable  knowledge  of  former  divorce 
laws,  to  the  original  records  whereof  we  have  not  access ;  since 
only  from  such  records  can  wx?  ascertain  truly  w^hat  are  our  own 
contemporary  ones.     Thus, — 

§  85.  Fable  of  Early  Rome.^ — We  read  as  solemn  history,  and 
it  has  become  the  common  belief,  that  although  the  twelve  tables 
allowed  considerable  latitiide  of  divorce,  yet  in  consequence  of 
great  purity  in  the  public  morals,  and  a  strong  sentiment  against 
the  dissohition  of  marriage,  no  instance  of  divorce  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  five  hundred  years  of  Roman  nationality  !  The  first 
Roman  divorce  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Spurius  Carvilius 
Buga,  who,  A,  u.  c.  523,  b.  c.  231,  repudiated  his  wife,  whom  he 


J  Genimill  Pari,  Dir,  49. 


temper/  but  thii  waa  repealed  in  1855/* 


*  I  have  before  me  an  AmencaD  law-    Lloyd    Div.  66.      Yet  the  code  of   1S51 


book  from  which  1  ijiiute:  '*  Formerly, 
iitidtir  $  14«2,  cod©  of  I»5l.  divorces  were 
decteed  iu  Iowa  for  'iucompatibility  of 
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much  loved,  because  of  her  barrenness ;  being  impelled  thereto 
by  an  oath  which  the  censors  had  compelled  him  to  take,  that  he 
would  give  children  to  the  republic.  Yet  all  admit  that  after- 
ward divorces  were  abundantly  plenty  at  Rome,  and  that  they 
were  allowed  pretty  much  at  the  pleasure  of  either  of  the  parties.^ 
Nor  are  there  wanting  those  who  doubt  whether  it  is  really  true 
that,  during  five  hundred  years,  there  was  in  all  Borne  no  man  or 
woman  who,  unhappy  in  matrimony,  would  take  a  divorce  when 
tendered  by  the  law,  or  that  the  twelve  tables  contained  any  law 
for  which  there  was  never,  in  five  hundred  years  and  in  a  great 
nation,  either  at  the  time  it  was  framed  or  afterward,  any  prac- 
tical use.^  The  story  is  pretty,  and  it  is  good  to  coo  on,  in  the 
interest  of  matrimonial  felicity. 

n.    The  Historical  Influences  and  their  Results. 

§  86.  General.  —  In  spite  of  the  obstacles  thus  stated,  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of  our  present 
subject.^  But  not  much  of  it  will  be  found  of  practical  use  in  the 
legal  expositions  of  these  volumes.     Thus,  on  the  question  of  — 

§  87.  IndiBBolnbility  —  (Later  Rome  —  The  Church).  —  Passing 
by  the  law  and  usage  of  early  Rome,  already  spoken  of,*  during 
all  the  ages  in  which  the  light  of  history  is  distinct  great  lati- 
tude of  divorce  was  permitted  and  practised ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  indissolubility,  except  by  the  will  of  the  Pope,  was  introduced 
into  the  law,  not  by  the  wise  men  who  governed  the  State  in  civil 
affairs,  but  by  the  Church  as  a  religious  tenet.    This  tenet  is  be- 

1  Rees   Cjc.   art.   Divorce;    Head   t^  v.  Hanks,  3  Edw.  Ch.  469,  is  a  sketch 

Head,    2    Kelly,    191,    208,    Nesbit,   J. ;  of  the  history  of  divorce  in  France.     In 

Encyc.    Amer.   art.   Divorce;    1    Burge,  Bnrtis  i\  Bnrtis,  I  Hopkins,  557,  14  Am. 

Col.  &  For.  Laws,  641.  D.  563,  is  a  history  of  divorce  in  the  State 

'  Brower  de  Jnre  Connub.  730,  731 ;  of  New  York.    So  also  in  Erkenbrach  v, 

Taylor  Civ.  Law,  359.     See  1  Fras.  Dom.  Erkenbrach.  96  N.  Y.  456,  459.      As  to 

Bel.  646;  2  Kent  Com.  103.  North  Carolina,  see  1  Car.  Law  Hepoe. 

*  For  rarions  historical  views  as  to  137,413;  2  ib.  129;  Collier  v.  Collier,  1 
divorce  in  different  ages,  countries,  and  Dev.  £q.  356 ;  Dickinson  v.  Dickinson,  3 
States,  see  I  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  647  et  seq. ;  Mnrph.  327,  9  Am.  D.  608.  As  to  New 
Tebb's  Essay  on  Adnltery  and  Divorce,  Hampshire,  see  Parsons  v.  Parsons,  9  N.  H. 
pasnim;  Rees  Cyc.  art.  Divorce;  Encyc.  309,  32  Am.  D.  362;  Clark  v.  Clark,  10 
Amer.  Id.;  Brewster's  Encyc.  Id.;  2  N.  H.  380,  34  Am.  D.  165.  As  to  South 
Kent  Com.  102  et  seq.;  Page  on  Divorce,  Carolina,  ante,  §  58,  59 ;  Grant  v.  Grant, 
1  et  seq.;  Rogers  Ec.  Law,  2d  ed.  359,  12  S.  C.  29,  32  Am.  R.  506.  As  to  Scot- 
note;  1  Lane's  Modem  Egypt,  193  et  seq  ;  land,  Collins  v.  Collins,  9  Ap.  Cas.  205. 
1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  640.    In  Hanks  «  Ante,  §  85. 
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lieved  to  have  been  first  made  general  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  the  year  1653.  It  was  never  accepted  by  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church.    And  still  — 

§  88»  How  Qualified  ^ — (Diftpenaation). — The  Pope  retained  the 
jurisdiction  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  or  permit  its  dissolution.  So 
that,  in  fact,  indissolnbilitj  existed  only  in  name.    Moreover, — 

§  89.  ImpedlmeDta  of  Afflnity,  &c. — The  Roman  Church,  and 
to  some  extent  the  English,  succeeding  to  her  laws,  allowed  mul- 
titudes of  impt^dimcnts  to  a  marriage,  especially  of  affinity,  the 
effect  of  any  one  of  which  was  to  render  it  voidable  by  suit  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  An  act  of  mere  illicit  intercourse  estab- 
lished an  afFjuity  the  same  as  if  the  parties  had  married  ;  the 
degrees  were  ridiculously  extended;*  and  if  a  man  wished  to  get 
rid  of  his  wife,  he  had  only  to  provoke  her  by  abuse  to  bring 
against  him  a  suit  for  nullity,  charging  him  with  antenuptial  in- 
continence with  some  distant  relative  of  hers ;  his  confession, 
made  in  court,  would,  contrary  to  the  present  rule,^  be  accepted 
as  sufficient  proof  of  it;^  and  thus  a  dissolution  might  be  more 
easily  obtained  than  through  the  most  alluring  modern  devices. 
This  happy  door  to  divorce  wvle  gradually  closed  in  the  mother 
country,  nnd  it  was  never  opened  with  us, 

§  90.  Modem  Protestant  chmtiajUty  —  has  never  professed  the 
doctrine  of  indissolubility.  All  its  divines  permit  dissolutions  for 
adultery ;  some  stop  tliere,  others  allow  them  for  further  causes. 
When  our  country  was  settled,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  no 
English  court  had  authority  to  dissolve  a  valid  marriage ;  yet  it 
could  be,  and  often  was,  done  by  act  of  Parliament,     So  that  — 

§  91.  Concluaion  ae  to  XndisBoiubmtj.  —  There  was  never  a  time 
or  place,  in  any  common-law  country,  when  and  where  marriage 
was  indissoluble  by  act  of  tlie  law.  And  still,  as  we  shall  see 
furtlier  on,  it  can  be  judicially  dissolved  only  by  a  court  clothed 
with  the  jurisdiction,  and  for  a  cause  legally  made  adequate. 


■ 
■ 

I 
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II L    The  Effects  of  Prejudices  and  of  Eel  iff  tons  Beliefs. 

§  92.  Generml.  —  Prejudices  and  religious  beliefs  on  this  subject 
enter  more  into  legislation  than  into  the  doings  of  the  courts. 
But  in  rare  instances  it  is  evident  to  the  looker-on  that  they  sway 


>  Bam 


£c    Law,    Marriage  ;    poet, 
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the  incumbent  of  the  bench,  though  he  may  not  be  conscious  of 
it,  and  may  mean  to  do  his  judicial  duty.     Even, — 

§  93.  Refasing  to  obey  Law.  —  In  one  case,  a  judge,  dissenting 
from  the  majority,  refused  to  concur  in  a  divorce  for  desertion 
expressly  on  the  aground  that,  though  authorized  by  the  statute, 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  and  he  must  obey  the  latter.* 
"  I  must,"  he  said, "  elect  between  a  statutory  regulation  demoral- 
izing in  its  every  influence  and  tendency,  encouraging  a  system  of 
kin  to  free-lovism,  and  an  express  divine  law.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  disregard  the  one  and  observe  the  other."  ^  It  is  impossible 
too  highly  to  admire  the  high  impulse  which  kept  this  learned 
person  unswerving  in  the  course  which  he  deemed  to  be  of  duty. 
If  his  ideas  of  what  is  the  law  of  God  and  what  is  demoralizing 
differed  from  those  of  the  majority  of  people  who  drink  at  the 
same  Fountain  of  Truth  with  himself,  he  was  right  in  following 
his  own  convictions,  not  another's.  And  in  every  view  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  plainly  refusing  to  enforce  the  law,  instead 
of  attempting  to  nullify  it  by  misinterpretation.  But  a  different 
question  presents  itself  to  others ;  namely,  whether  a  Christian 
man  should  accept  a  judicial  position,  and  take  the  oath  of  office, 
with  the  secret  reservation  that  he  will  denounce  the  legislative 
body  whose  behests  he  swears  to  carry  out,  as  a  violator  of  the 
divine  commands,  and  refuse  to  execute  what  it  enacts.  Some 
would,  at  least,  recommend,  as  preferable,  a  withdrawal  from  the 
bench  when  a  question  of  this  sort  arises.  In  the  instance  under 
consideration  the  majority  said  :  "  Doubting,  as  we  do,  the  policy 
of  our  statutes  in  allowing  so  many  causes  of  divorce  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  great  Author  of  Marriage,  we  are  nevertheless 
constrained  to  give  effect  to  those  laws  so  long  as  they  remain 
upon  the  statute-book,  especially  as  the  power  to  enact  them  is 
expressly  conferred  on  the  legislature  by  the  constitution."^  Fur- 
ther as  to  which,  — 

§  94.  The  True  Rule  —  is  in  reason  plain ;  namely,  not  only 
to  enforce  the  divorce  statutes  as  expressions  of  the  legislative 
will,*  but  also  to  interpret  them  in  the  spirit  wliich  prompted 
their  enactment.  A  judge  has  no  power  to  create  law,  nor  is  ho 
responsible  for  the  laws  he  executes.    And  every  statute  should 

^  See,  as  to  this  tort  of  qnestion,  Bishop         '  Opinion  by  Nelson,  J. 
Fint  Book,  §  S8-92.  <  Watts.  J.  in  Bahn  v.  Bahn,  62  Tex. 

*  Tarney,  J.  in  Lanier  v.  Lanier,  5     518,  520,  521,  50  Am.  R.  539. 
Heisk.  462,  472. 
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be  examined  and  expounded  bj  the  judges  from  the  point  of 
observation  at  whicli  its  makers  stood,  and.  from  the  lights  there 
prevailing,  while  bringing  it  into  being.^  In  this  way  do  our 
judges  generally  deal  with  the  divorce  statutes,  so  that  we  have 
iiarmony  of  administration  in  spite  of  the  discords  of  legislative 
opinion.  And  all  deem  it  to  be  a  special  duty  of  the  tribunals 
in  these  causes  to  see  that  the  laws  are  not  evaded,  and  that 
divorces  are  granted  only  to  parties  entitled  to  them.    Still, — 

§  95.  Prejudiced  InterpretationB.  —  In  spite  of  the  general  bet- 
ter fact,  the  subsequent  elucidations  of  these  volumes  will  dis- 
close an  occasional,  yet  rare,  instance  in  which  tlie  holding  of  a 
court,  upon  a  statute  or  the  unwritten  law,  can  hardly  be  deemed 
the  product  of  minds  neither  prejudiced  nor  swayed  by  religious 
dogma.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  these 
New  Commentaries,  the  judicial  condition  of  the  law  of  the  sub- 
ject is  admirable. 

1  See  Bishop  VSTritten  Laws,  §  70,  75,  235. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  ENGLISH   ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW. 

§  96.  Introduction. 
97-99.  In  General. 
100-109.  Origin  and  Nature  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
110-113.  The  Ecclesiastical  Judges  and  their  Decisions. 
1 14.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  96.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  In  Gen- 
eral of  this  Subject ;  II.  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  English 
Ecclesiastical  Law ;  III.  The  Ecclesiastical  Judges  and  their 
Decisions. 

I.   In  General  of  this  Subject. 

§  97.  Source  of  our  Law.  —  When  this  country  was  settled  from 
England,  and  we  derived  thence  our  unwritten  law,  marriage  and 
divorce  causes  were  there  heard  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Our  unwritten  law  of  the  subject,  therefore,  is  the  law  which  was 
then  administered  in  those  courts.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
explanations  of  this  chapter. 

§  98.  BocleaiaBticai  Courts.  —  These  courts,  at  the  present  time 
in  England  deprived  of  their  divorce  and  probate  jurisdiction, 
are  regular  tribunals  of  the  country  as  truly  as  the  others.  For 
though  their  judges  derive  their  commissions  directly  from  the 
functionaries  of  the  Church,  yet  indirectly  and  really  they  arc 
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fmm  the  Crown,  because  the  sovereign  of  England  is  the  head  of 
the  Eu«rlisli  Church.^ 

§  yy,  JuriBdiction  In  Matrimonial  Causes. — ^  How  tho  Clmrch, 
first  on  tlie  Continent,  and  aftorwiird  in  Eiifjclund,  Scofland,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Biitish  Islands,  gradually  obtained  jurisdiction 
over  various  things  relating  to  civil  affairs,  is  matter  of  history 
not  belonghig  particularly  to  these  pages.  Matrimonial  causes 
were  naturally  within  her  sway,  because  marriage  was  one  of  her 
sacraments;^  and  so  there  was  always  less  question  of  the  right- 
fulness of  her  authority  over  them  than  over  many  others.' 

IL   The  Origin  and  Nitture  of  the  Engluh  Ecclesiastical  Law^ 

§  100*  Ecclesiastical  and  Iiay  Jurisdictions  blending.  —  "  The 
Angh>Saxon  common  law  never  recognized  the  principle  of  a 
separate  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  as  exercised  by  the  Church ; 
though,  cither  out  of  respect  for  the  sacred  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  from  a  sense  of  their  superior  learning  and  intelligence, 
it  had  certainly  admitted  the  Episcopal  order  to  a  participation 
in  the  municipal  judicature  of  the  country.  For,  ever  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  England,  the  bishops  had  sat  to 
hear  causes  in  the  County  Court,  in  conjunction  with  the  ealder- 
man  or  his  sheriff ; ''  *  greater  deference  "  being  paid,"  says  Black- 
stone,  ''to  the  bishop's  opinion  in  spiritual  matters,  and  to  that  of 
the  lay  judges  in  temporal.  This  union  of  power,'*  he  continues, 
"  was  very  advantageous  to  them  both  :  the  presence  of  the  bishop 
added  weight  and  reverence  to  tbe  sheriff's  proceedings  ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  sheriff  was  equally  useful  to  tlie  bishop,  by  en- 
forcing obedience  to  his  decrees  in  such  refractory  offenders  as 
would  otherwise  have  despised  the  thunder  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
censures."  ^     But, — 

§  101«  Separation  -f>  Origin  of  Bccle&iastical  Courts  —  (Prohlbl- 
tioa).  —  After  tlic  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  extensive  introduc- 
tion into  England  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  succeeded  to  the 


1  1  ni  Com.  279,  S80;  Walker  f. 
Lamb,  Cro.  Car,  258;  Pratt  r.  Stock©, 
Cro.  W\z.  315;  Beaumiii  t\  Scott,  3 
Camp.  388 ;  Ex  parte  Medwin,  I  Ellis  & 
B.  609,  So  a  bishop,  for  example,  may, 
but  he  doca  not  commonlj,  sit  persoD»Ily 
ia  hw  conrt.     St.  David's  v.  Lacy,  1  SallL 
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*  I  Reeves  Hiat  Eog.  Law,  71,  72, 

*  Coote  Ei\  Pract.  4. 
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Episcopal  sees  on  the  expulsion  of  the  native  incumbents,  the 
Conqueror,  by  his  charter,  or  ordinance,^  separated  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  from  the  secular.  Therein  he  declares  that 
theretofore  the  Episcopal  laws  were  not  administered  well,  or 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  holy  canons ;  so  he  has  thought 
fit  to  have  them  amended  in  a  common  council,  and  council  of 
tho  archbishops,  other  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  all  the  principal 
men  of  the  kingdom.  And  he  ordains,  among  other  things,  that 
no  bishop  or  archdeacon  hold  pleas  any  more  in  the  hundred, 
concerning  tho  Episcopal  laws,  nor  bring  to  judgment  of  secular 
men  a  cause  pertaining  to  the  government  of  souls ;  but  whoso- 
ever shall  be  impeached  according  to  the  Episcopal  laws,  for  any 
cause  of  fault,  shall  come  to  the  place  which  the  bishop  shall 
have  chosen  and  named  for  this  purpose,  and  there  answer  re- 
specting his  cause,  and  do  right  to  God  and  his  bishop,  not 
according  to  the  hundred,  but  according  to  the  canons  and  Epuco- 
pal  laws  ;  "  sed  secundum  canones  et  Episcopates  leges  rectum  Deo 
et  Episcopo  satisfaciat.*^  ^  In  this  charter  also  originated.the  pro- 
ceeding of  prohibition,  ever  since  in  use,  whereby  the  temporal 
courts  restrain  the  spiritual,  when  attempting  to  overstep  the  law- 
ful boundary  of  their  jurisdiction.^  And  though  there  was  a 
brief  return  to  the  former  state  of  things  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,*  yet  substantially  this  ordinance  of  William  I.  has 
ever  been  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  separate  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.     Now,  — 

§  102.  "  Canons  and  Epiacopal  Laws  "  —  Roman  Canon  Law  -— 
What  else?  —  The  "canons"  hero  meant  are  not  distinctively 
the  Roman  canons,  nor  are  the  "  Episcopal  laws "  absolutely  the 
Roman.  But  the  phra*se  "  canons  and  Episcopal  laws,"  as  here 
used,  denotes  any  and  all  rules  which  governed  tho  English 
Church  under  these  names,  whether  binding  elsewhere  within 
the  sway  of  the  Roman  see  or  not.  And  it  was  said  by  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  of  George  IV. :  "  In  England,  the  author- 
ity of  the  [Roman]  canon  law  was  at  all  times  much  restricted, 
being  considered  in  many  points  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, or  incompatible  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  com- 

1  Or,  statnte.  6.3,  64;  Marriot  v.  Marriot,  1  Stra.  666, 

2  Coote  Ec.  Pract.  nt  inf. ;  2  Burn  Ec.     669. 

Law,  3d^5 ;   1  Reeves  Hist  Eng.  Law,         *  Coote  Ec.  Pract.  5-9,  96. 

«  3  BL  Com.  63. 
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mon  law.  So  much  of  it  as  has  been  received,  having  obtained 
by  virtual  adoptiaii,  has  been  for  many  centuries  accommodated 
by  our  own  lawyers  to  the  local  habits  and  customs  of  tlie  coun* 
try ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  may  now  be  described,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  statutes,  as  *laws  which  the  people  hnve  taken  at 
their  free  liberty,  by  their  own  consent,  to  be  used  among  them, 
and  not  as  laws  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  prelate/ 
In  addition  to  tbese  authorities  of  foreign  origin,  must  be  enu- 
merated also  tlie  constitutiuiis  passed  in  this  country  by  the 
Pope's  legates,  Otho  and  Othobon,  and  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  Engljiud,  assembled  in  national  councils  in  1237  and 
1269;  and  a  further  body  of  constitutions  frtinied  in  provincial 
synods,  under  the  authority  of  successive  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, from  Stephen  Langton,  in  1222,  to  Archbishop  Chicheley, 
in  1414;  and  adopted  also  by  the  province  of  York,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  Ttiese  English  constitutions,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  liave  been  il hist  rated  by  the  commentaries  of  English 
canonists  of  distinguished  learning  and  experience,  and  princi- 
pally by  Lyndwood,  an  eminent  canonist  and  statesman,  much 
employed  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  X,  and  VI*  .  *  .  To  the  foregoing  enumeration  must  be 
added  also  the  canons  of  the  English  Protestant  Church,  passed 
in  convocation  160S ;  and  such  acts  of  Parliament  as  make  par- 
ticular subjects  matters  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  or  regulate 
the  course  of  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  same."  ^     Still, — 

§  103.  Canonft  of  1603,  —  t)f  the  canons  of  1603  it  is  held,  that, 
not  having  been  ratified  by  Parliament,  though  they  received 
the  royal  assent,  they  do  not  proprio  vitjore  bind  the  laity;  but 
they  bind  the  clergy,  and  the  law  ofBcers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.^ 

§  104.  Elementa  of  EogliBli  Bcclesiaatical  Law.  —  Burn  Bays  : 
**The  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  is  composed  of  these  four 
main  ingredients,  —  the  civil  law,  the  canon  law,  the  common 
law,  and  the  statute  law,  .  .  ,  Where  these  laws  do  interfere  and 
cross  each  other,  the  order  of  preference  is  tins:  the  civil  law 
Bubmittetli  to  the  canon  law,  both  of  tliese  to  the  common  law, 


*  Report  of  Kc.  Cum.  abr.  ed.  21 ,  22. 
«  MidiUeton   i\   Croft,   2    Stra,    1056; 
C.  nom.  Mill  diet  on   i\  Cmfts,  2   Atk, 
6^;  1  BtirD  £c.  Law,  I'biUlm.  od.  Tfef. 
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and  all  the  tliree  to  the  statute  law.  So  that  from  any  one  or 
more  of  these,  without  all  of  them  tog^ether,  or  from  all  of  these 
together  without  attending  to  their  comparative  obligation,  it  is 
not  possible  to  exhibit  any  distinct  prosjK*ct  of  the  English  eccle- 
siastical constitution."  ^  But  neither  the  civil  law,  nor,  as  we 
shall  see,  tlie  Roman  canon  law,  has  of  itscK  any  direct  author- 
ity in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts ;  only  such  parts  of  either 
being  iu  force  as  have  been  tacitly  or  expressly  adopted*  And  as 
Buni  himself  shows,  there  are  English  canons  which  stand  on  a 
different  footing  as  law  from  the  Roman.^  Yet  in  a  certain  sense, 
especially  as  viewed  historically,  the  order  of  precedence  is  doubt- 
less as  this  learned  writer  states.     Mure  particularly, — 

§  105.  Weight  of  Roman  Canon  Law.  —  Among  the  judges  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  Lord  Stowell  was  perhaps  the  most  inclined 
to  give  weight  to  the  Roman  canon  law.  In  one  case  he  observed: 
•*Upon  the  first  point,  the  binding  authority  of  the  canon  law  in 
earner  matrimonial^  depending  in  these  courts,  I  look  without 
success  for  any  principle  on  which  I  can  liold  that  they  can  re* 
lease  themselves,  by  any  })Ower  of  their  own,  from  a  submission 
to  that  authority.  The  release,  if  proper,  must  come  from  a 
higher  authority  than  they  possess.  It  is  notorious  that  this 
country,  at  the  Reformation,  adopted  almost  tlie  whole  of  the 
law  of  matrimony,^  together  with  all  its  doctrines  of  the  indissol- 
ubility,* of  contracts  per  verba  de  prcEHcnti  et  per  verba  defuturo^ 
of  separation  a  mensa  et  tftoro^  and  many  others;  the  whole  of 
our  matrimonial  law  is,  iu  matter  and  form,  constructed  upon  it: 
some  canons  of  our  own  may  have  varied  it ;  and  a  higher  au- 
thority, that  of  the  legislature,  has  swept  away  some  important 
parts  of  it.  But  the  doctrine  of  indissolubility  remains  in  full 
force."  ^  These  words  of  the  learned  judge  must  be  accepted 
with  the  caution  which  restricts  their  meaning  to  the  particular 
subject  of  inquiry  then  before  him.^  On  another  occasion  he  said, 
that  the  older  canons  "  can  hardly  be  considered  as  carrying  with 
them  all  their  firnt  authority ^  ^     And  Sir  John  Nicholl  stated  the 


1  1   Burn  Ec.  Law,  rhUlim.  ed.  Ptef .  1 1 . 

•  See  lit*  Pref.  further  on, 

*  Erideotly  what  was  adopted  was  the 
law  thcit  prevailing  in  the  ecclesiiistical 
««itirt«  «jf  Entfiimd ;  and  other  aathorities 
dmiy  that  the  Roman  canon  law  over  had 
force,  proprio  vi^mr,  in  tho»e  coarts,  even 
before  the  Reformattoa. 


*  Ante,  §  9K 

*  Proctor  r.  Proctor,  2  Hag  Con»  292, 
aoo,  301.  See  ako  Dalrymple  r.  Dml^ 
rymple,  2  Hag.  Con.  54,  81,  82.  4  Eug, 
Ec  485.  497  ;  Macq.  Part.  Pract.  446* 

«  Post,  §  111. 

^  fiorgeiia  v.  Burgess,  1  Hag,  Con.  384, 
393. 
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doctrine  more  distinctly,  thus :  "  If  the  canon  law  is  to  govern 
tlie  case,  the  text  referred  to  does  not  come  up  to  the  point ;  even 
if  it  did,  something  mar9  windd  h€  to  he  niawn,  namely,  that  it  has 
h€€n  received  as  the  law  in  this  ctmmiry ;  it  might  not  be  necessary 
for  this  porpoae  to  show  a  case  precisely  similar;  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  according  to  the  general  rules  observed 
here*  But  it  is  a  strong,  and  almost  a  conclusive,  presumption 
against  the  present  proceeding,  that  no  suit  appears  e^er  to  have 
been  brought  by  any  but  the  injured  party/*  * 

§  106,  Furtlier  as  to  whidL — The  later  case  of  The  Queen  r.  Mil- 
lis,  in  the  Uouse  of  Lords,  called  out  from  the  judges  of  the  com- 
mon-law courts  their  views  of  this  question,  stated  by  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Tindal,  who  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges,  in  the  following  words  :  '*  The  law  by  which  the  spiritual 
courts  of  this  kingdom  have  from  the  earliest  time  been  governed 
and  regulated,  is,  not  the  general  canon  law  of  Europe,  imported 
as  a  body  of  law  into  this  kingdom,  and  goreming  those  courts 
propria  m«jore  ;  but,  instead  thei-eof,  an  ecclesiastical  law,  of  which 
the  general  canon  law  is  no  doubt  the  basis,  but  which  has  been 
modified  and  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions of  our  archbishops  and  bishopis,  and  by  the  legislature 
of  the  realm,  and  which  has  been  known  from  early  times  by  the 
distinguishiug  title  of  the  King*s  Ecclesiastical  Law,  .  .  .  That 
the  canon  law  of  Europe  does  not  and  never  did,  as  a  body  of 
laws,  form  part  of  the  law  of  England,  has  been  long  settled  and 
established  law.  Lord  Hale  defines  the  extent  to  which  it  is  lim- 
ited very  accurately.  '  The  rule,'  he  says,  *  by  wliich  they  proceed 
is  the  canon  law,  but  not  in  its  full  latitude,  and  only  so  far  as  it 
stands  uncon^MJted  either  by  contrary  acts  of  Parliament  or  the 
common  law  and  custom  of  England ;  for  there  are  divers  canons 
made  in  ancient  times,  and  decretals  of  the  popes,  that  never  were 
admit tcil  here  in  England/*  Indeed,  the  authorities  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  at  the  same  time  so  express,  that  it  is  not  by  the  Roman 
cantui  hiw  that  our  judges  in  the  spiritual  courts  decide  questions 
within  thoir  jurisdiction,  but  by  the  king^s  ecclesiastical  law,  that 
it  is  sufiiciont  to  refer  to  two  as  an  example  of  the  rest.  In  Cau- 
drey's  Cusie,'  which  is*  entitknl  M>f  the  King's  Ecclesiastical  Law,' 
{n  reivortiuiic  tlio  third  n»solution  of  the  judges  Lord  Coke  says: 
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*  As  in  temporal  causes  the  king,  by  the  mouth  of  the  judges  of 
his  courts  of  justice,  doth  judge  and  determine  the  same  by  the 
temporal  laws  of  England,  so  in  cases  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual, 
as  namely '  (amongst  others  enumerated), '  rights  of  matrimony, 
the  same  are  to  be  determined  and  decided  by  ecclesiastical  judges 
according  to  the  king's  ecclesiastical  law  of  this  realm;'  and  a 
little  further  he  adds, '  So,  albeit  the  kings  of  England  derived 
their  ecclesiastical  laws  from  others,  yet  so  many  as  were  proved, 
approved,  and  allowed  here,  by  and  with  a  general  consent,  are 
aptly  and  rightly  called.  The  King's  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  Eng- 
land.' In  the  next  place,  Sir  John  Davies,  in  Le  Case  de  Com- 
mendamsj^  shows  how  the  canon  law  was  first  introduced  into 
England,  and  fixes  the  time  of  such  introduction  about  the  year 
1290,  and  lays  it  down  thus :  *  Those  canons  which  were  received, 
allowed,  and  used  in  England  were  made  by  such  allowance  and 
usage  part  of  the  king's  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England,  whereby 
the  interpretation,  dispensation,  or  execution  of  those  canons, 
having  become  laws  of  England,  belong  solely  to  the  king  of 
England  and  his  magistrates  within  his  dominions : '  and  he  adds, 

*  Yet  all  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  were  not  derived  and 
adopted  from  the  court  of  Rome  ;  for  long  before  the  canon  law 
was  authorized  and  published '  (which  was  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, as  before  shown)  '  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  namely, 
Edgar,  Ethelstan,  Alfred,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  others,  did, 
with  the  advice  of  their  clergy  within  the  realm,  make  divers 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
after  the  Conquest  divers  provincial  synods  were  held,  and  many 
constitutions  were  made,  in  both  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  ;  all  which  are  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this 
day.'"^  Though  not  all  the  lords  concurred  with  the  judges  on 
the  main  question  in  this  case,  about  which,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion,  still,  on  this  of  the  king's 
ecclesiastical  law,  there  appears  to  be  no  disagreement.  The 
same  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  as  to  the  consistorial,  or  ecclesi- 
astical, law  of  Scotland.^ 

§  107.    How  far   Canon  Law   Meritorioas.  —  Having  thus  seen 
how  far  the  Roman  canon  law  is  incorporated  into  the  ecclesi- 

1  Sir  J.  Dav.  69  6,  70-72  6. 

«  Reg.  V.  Minis,  10  CI.  &  F.  534,  678,  680-682. 

s  1  Fras.  Dom.  BeL  20-^9. 
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astical  law  of  England,  we  are  not  strictly  reqaired,  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  our  subject,  to  consider  whether  it  is  a  wise 
STstem  or  not.  Undoubtedly  a  jurist  whom  leisure  and  unfail- 
ing years  should  permit  to  become  thoroughly  accomplished  in  all 
legal  learning,  having  traversed  and  minutely  explored  the  ragged 
and  wealthy  fields  of  the  common  law,  and  lingered  thooghtfull^l 
aoMing  the  foliage,  flowers,  and  twilight  melodies  of  the  mril, 
would  then  turn  to  the  winding  ways  and  Tenerable  cloisters , 
of  the  canon  law.  By  some,  tt  is  deemed  a  mere  patchwork 
of  absurd  things  on  majiy  beautiful  things  of  equity,  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law.  Lord  Stowell,  on  the  other  hand,  tbougbl  it  ] 
"  deeply  enough  founded  in  the  wisdom  of  man*^*  Bnl  il 
to  be  agreed  Aat  while  '^  the  commentalors  upon  it  became  aa 
numerous  as  those  on  the  Roman  law,  they  far  exceeded  them  in 
subtilty^  false  refinement,  and  idle  speculation ;  and  in  obscene 
dissertations  the  province  is  pecnliarly  their  own*  It  has  beenJ 
obaerved  by  Blackstone  that  some  of  tlte  tm purest  books  writ- 
ten in  any  language  are  those  by  the  canonists,  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  and  divorce.'*'    Still, — 

§  108.  Hot  cf  Anthojit^r  i^^  DiT€n:cc  Caoacft.  —  Whatever  be  tlie 
true  estimate  of  the  canon  law,  as  a  system  of  juriapnidence,  of 
philosophy,  or  of  religion,  it  can  have  no  special  weight  in  the 
qoestious  we  are  to  coosider  in  these  Tolomes,  even  in  casea'^ 
where  all  other  atithorttiea  are  silent*  Dr  Lnshington  OQoe  ob- ' 
served:  ''^Very  lit^  aasistaice  can  be  obtained  from  authori- 
ties ;  '*  that  is,  books  of  the  canon  law ;  **  it  may  be  well  to 
consult  Sauchez  for  minute  and  ingenioos  disquisitions  on  the 
subject ;  but  1  should  not  be  disposed  to  consider  his  authority  of 
any  very  great  weight,  eren  if  it  governed  the  present  question* 
which  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  must  rather  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  are  the  ti*ue  principlea  ol  law  and  reason  applicable  to  the 
case,  following,  as  far  as  practicable^  or  rather  not  contradicting, 
former  decisions.'' • 

§  lOd.  Whether  dMasd  Commsm  l.aw. — That  the  eccleaiastical 
courts  are  regular  tribnnais  of  England,  and  that  the  law  mdmin^ 
istered  in  Ihem  b  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  the  land,  has  already  ] 

I  Dyrnuiife r.  DttiTjmiile. S  Bjig.CoA.  Ho^  v.  Bofm,  1  S«ab.a  T.  94;  < 

M»  ^  4  Fur.  Ec.  ii<5/4^9.  m  foiiit  not  f^wwm^j  dzmwm  uto  ja^l 

*  t  FrsA.  IX>ni,  Rrl  23 :  ^  BT  Com  93.  tnent  m  En^^d,  dircdlT  cooitary  to  tbs  j 

*  DeiAe  f ,  Awliiiir.  t   Rulh  £c.  3r9»  Homiiii  caDoa  Uv^ 
WL    So  also  ikeiD«fl  Sir  C  < 
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been  stated.^  It  is  not,  indeed,  there  termed  common  law  in  the 
limited  meaning  of  the  words ;  but  it  is  such  in  fact,  the  same  as 
is  the  law  administered  in  the  equity  and  in  the  admiralty  tribu- 
nals. In  an  early  case,  therefore,  it  was  "  resolved,  on  great  de- 
bate, that  the  ecclesiastical  law  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ; "  ' 
it  is  sometimes  denominated  a  branch  of  the  common  law;^  and  so 
it  always  has  been  regarded  both  by  the  courts  and  by  Parliament.^ 

in.    The  Ecclesiastical  Judges  and  their  Decisions. 

§  110.  The  JndgM.  —  The  English  ecclesiastical  tribunals  have 
been  presided  over  by  some  of  the  ablest  judges  in  the  kingdom. 
They  were  usually  the  same  who  administered  the  admiralty  law, 
formerly  selected  from  among  the  advocates  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, now  passed  away,  —  a  position  attainable  only  after  many 
years  of  laborious  study.*  But  having  no  experience  in  the  trial 
of  common-law  causes,  they  were  unaccustomed  accurately  to  dis- 
tinguish the  law  by  which  a  case  is  governed  from  the  evidence 
by  which  the  facts  are  sustained.     The  result  is  that,  — 

§  111.  Their  OpinioiiB  —  (How  conBtraed).  —  While  their  opin- 
ions are  luminous  and  instructive,  the  exact  law  on  which  a  case 
turns  is  not  always  palpable  in  them.  Often  we  can  discern  it 
only  on  comparing  the  case  with  others,  and  drawing  a  conclusion 
from  all.  Therefore,  in  studying  their  decisions,  we  are  specially 
required  to  bear  in  mind  these  things,  which  are  also  to  be  re- 
garded in  all  judicial  opinions.^  Dr.  Lushington  once  observed  : 
"  Before  I  comment  upon  the  authorities  to  which  I  shall  refer,  I 
think  it  right  to  premise,  that  every  expression  used  by  the  learned 
judges  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  facts  in  each  case, 
otherwise  the  greatest  misapprehensions  will  arise.  It  seldom 
happens  that  a  judge  lays  down  any  abstract  principle  of  law, 
without  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  has  to  de- 

1  Ante,  §  98,  99, 109.  These  observations  apply  particularly  to 

*  Pmdham  u,  Phillips,  1  Harg.  Law  the  coarts  held  at  the  metropolis.  A 
Tracts,  456,  note.  large  proportion  of  the  provincial  eccle- 

1  '*The  common  law  of  England  of  siastical  judicatories  are  presided  over  by 

which  the  ecclesiastical  law  forms  a  part."  gentlemen  —  many  of  them  clergymen  — 

Lord    Chief-Justice    Tindal,  in    Reg.   v.  of  no  particular  legal  education,  but  their 

Millis,   10  CI.  &  F.  534,  671.     See  also  decisions  are  not  reported. 
Cattendl  r.  Catterall,  1  Rob.  £c.  580.  «  Bishop  First  Book,  §  452 ;    Bishop 

*  1  BnmEc.Law,Phillim.ed.Pref.25.  Non-Con.  Law,  §  1321-1324;  Warner  i;. 

*  See  Report  of  £c.  Com.  abr.  ed.  28.     S.  114  Ind.  137,  143. 
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cide ;  to  repeat  all  the  facts  in  each  case  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion would  be  endless."  ^     And  — 

§  112.  Conaiderationn  from  PecuHar  Practice.  —  A  knowledge  of 
the  very  peculiar  practice  of  these  courts  is  also^  in  many  in- 
stances, essential  to  an  accurate  understanding  of  a  decision,  or 
its  weight  in  authority.  For  example,  one  with  such  knowledge 
would  perceive,  without  aid  from  the  bench^  that  a  judgment 
upon  the  admissibility  of  a  pleading,  especially  if  favorable  to  its 
admission,  and  more  especially  a  mere  dictum  of  the  judge  in 
debating  its  admissibility,  is  less  to  be  regarded  than  a  final  adju- 
dication*^ And  many  of  the  eccksiastical  decisions,  both  final 
and  interlocutory,  establish  important  principles  of  general  law, 
while  still  the  principles  can  be  evolved  or  perceived  only  by  a 
f^ersoii  familiar  with  the  practice  of  those  courts.  Tlierefore,  and 
for  some  other  reasons,  — 

§  113.  Practice  to  be  explained  and  why,  —  When  we  come  to 
consider  our  own  divorce  practice,  the  author  will  state,  in  brief, 
the  leading  features  of  that  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 
Though  the  matrimonial  and  probate  jurisdictions  have  now  de- 
parted from  them,  the  reports  of  their  former  doings  live ;  and, 
so  far  as  our  practice  follows  the  English,  they,  and  not  the  new 
judicatories  for  marriage  and  divorce  causes,  are  our  guide. 


§  114.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  related. 

Of  the  several  branches  of  the  unwritten  law  of  England,  there 
is  one,  properly  to  be  deemed  common  law,  yet  technically  called 
the  ecclesiastical  law  ;  another,  technically,  the  common  law ; 
another,  the  law  of  admiralty ;  and  another,  of  very  great  im- 
portance, is  known  as  equity.  To  the  branch  of  the  common  law 
called  ecclesiastical,  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce,  in  Eng- 
land, pertains.  This  is  a  peculiar  branch;  it  was  clipped  from 
a  singular  stock,  whence  it  was  ingrafted  into  the  English  tree. 
There  it  is,  and  has  long  been,  fed  by  the  common  sap,  yet  it 
retains  its  original  qualities,  distinguishing  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
tree ;  and  if  we  would  become  learned  concerning  it,  in  its  pres- 
ent unfoldings,  or  concerning  its  fruits,  we  must  give  to  it  a 
separate  and  special  study* 

1  PhillipB  V,  PhilUp«.  I  Rob»  Ec.  144,  «  See  Darant  v.  Dnrant.  I  Hag*  Ec. 
157.  733,  763,  3  Eng.  Ec.  310,  324. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OUR  UNWBITTEN   LAW  OP  THIS  SUBJECT. 

{115.  Introdactioo. 

116-126.  Li  ReasoD  and  by  Analogy. 

127-137.  In  Direct  Authority  and  Dicta. 

138-148.  Specially  of  the  Procedure. 

149.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  115.  How  Chapter  divided. — We  shall  consider  this  subject, 
I.  In  Reason  and  by  Analogy  to  other  Subjects;  II.  In  Direct 
Judicial  Authority  and  Dicta  ;  III.  Specially  of  the  Procedure. 

I.  In  Reason  and  by  Analogy  to  other  Stify'ects. 

§  116.  In  Brief.  —  Prom  the  familiar  proposition  that  colonists 
to  an  uninhabited  country  take  to  their  new  locality  those  laws  of 
the  mother  country  which  are  adapted  to  their  somewhat  altered 
situation  and  circumstances,^  it  follows  that  all  such  laws  of  Eng- 
land, relating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  by  whatever  names  there 
known,  are,  as  they  existed  at  the  respective  times  of  the  settle- 
ments here,  common  law  in  our  several  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  fact  that  colonists  do  not  carry  the  courts  with 
them,  it  results  also  that  these  laws  can  practically  be  adminis- 
tered with  us  only  as  far  and  as  fast  as  tribunals  are  established 
on  which,  directly  or  by  implication,  is  conferred  the  jurisdiction. 
More  minutely,  — 

§  117.  Colonists  taking  Laws.  —  Where  the  country  colonized 
is  uninhabited,  there  is  a  single  only  exception  to  the  laws  which 
go  with  the  colonists ;  namely,  those  which  are  inapplicable  to 
their  altered  relations  and  circumstances.^    The  rule  as  to  emi- 

^  Bishop  Pirst  Book,  §  51.  Col.   &   For.    Laws,    preliminary   chap. 

>  1  BL  Com.  107;    1  Kent  Com.  343,     31,  32. 
473;  1  Story  Const,  f  147, 148;  1  Bnrge 
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grants  to  a  conquered  country  is  different;  and  though  Black- 
stone  considered  the  American  colonies  to  be  of  the  latter  class,' 
his  opinion  is  manifestly  erroneous;  and  both  tlie  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  the  judicial  decisions,  English  ajid  American,  are  the 
other  way,^  This  general  doctrine,  in  its  applicability  to  this 
country,  is  everywhere  recognized  by  our  courts,  and  in  most  of 
the  States  it  has  been  confirmed  either  in  the  written  Constitution 
or  by  legislative  enactment.' 

§  118.  Court  immateriaL  —  Nor  IS  it  material  to  this  doctrine 
by  what  tribunal,  in  England,  a  law  in  question  is  administered.* 
Since  every  law  from  the  mother  country  presents  itself  to  a  col- 
ony sejmrated  from  the  court  of  its  origin,  never,  in  reason,  can 
its  adoption  or  rejection  depend  on  the  name  or  constitution  of 
such  court.     And  — 

§  119.  "All  Iiaws"  —  (Ma^rLmonial  Law).  —  In  accord  with  this 
view  is  the  language  of  the  books,  *'  all  laws ; "  ^  and  though  in 
Bome  of  the  American  cases  the  term  **  common  law "  is  uscd,^ 
the  broad  meaning  of  the  term,  not  its  narrow  and  technical  one, 
is  intended.  Moreover,  the  courts  of  England  have  specif  ?ally 
held,  that  the  matrimonial  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  is  a 
branch  of  tlie  law  which  colonists  take  with  them  J     Still, — 

§  120,  Not  take  Courts.  —  Colonists  do  not  take  with  them  the 
courts  of  the  mother  country.     Hence, — 

§  121.  Law  In  Abejance.  —  Between  the  arrival  in  a  colony  of 
the  law  from  the  mother  country,  and  the  organization  of  courts 
for  its  enforcement,  some  space  of  time  must  intervene.  And 
during  such  space  the  law  must  be  practically  in  abeyance,  or 
inoperative.  And  should  a  tribunal  be  created  with  jurisdiction 
extending  to  a  part  only  of  the  law,  such  part  will  become  opera- 
tive, but  the  rest  will  remain  inert  as  before.^    How  long  a  period 


»  I  BL  Com.  107. 

*  I  Story  CoiMt  |  i5S-lS7. 

*  Bbhop  Fif^  Book,  $  51-59. 

*  Teirett  r.  Tuvlor,  9  Cranch,  43 ;  Paw^ 
let  r.  Clmrk,  9  Cnuach,  29a. 

^  Blaakard    p.    Galdy,   2    Salk.   ill; 
Auonrmous^  2  P.  Wnu.  75. 

*  C,  V.  Knowlton,  2   Ma»    530,  534; 
ckeit  V.  Sackett,  S  Pick-  309,  316. 

^  Lanloiir  r.  Teesilale,  $  TftooL  S30: 
:  r.  BmnptoQ,  lo  East,  SS2;  Catterall 
CAttenU,  1   Eotiw  £c.  560,  591 ;  mte, 
f  lOd. 
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^  Some  judges  have  tnggeAted,  and 
even  in  part  Acted  on  the  idea.  tliai»  as 
atud  in  an  A  rkansas  case.  '*  If  bj  an j 
meant  the  ordinary  tribanal  for  affording 
relief  be  destrojed,  some  other  tribauid 
mu!(t  be  foaod  co  sapplr  tta  place ;  wbich 
tt  genemUj  the  courts  of  eqiutj,  it  being 
the  boast  of  those  tribtmals  to  gire  relief 
where  others  are  incompetent.^  Rose  ». 
Rose,  4  Eng.  507,  512.  But  thia  is  not 
the  doctrioe  most  prevailing  in  this  conn- 
trr ;  at  teaat,  it  is  not  g^Denllj  affirmed 
in  tana  io  bf«Md.     In  priaciple,  if  the 
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of  tiiis  kind  of  torpidity  would  be  required  to  exhaust  the  life  of 
the  laws,  so  that  on  the  organization  of  courts  they  would  not  be 
admitted  as  rules  of  decision,  or  whether  this  result  would  ever 
come,  we  know  not ;  only  we  know  that  it  would  be  longer  than 
has  yet  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  this  country.  Not  to 
speak  further  of  this  always  necessary  interval,  in  many  of  the 
colonies,  even  down  to  the  Revolution,  there  were  no  tribunals 
competent  to  administer  equity  ;  and  in  some  of  the  States 
merely  limited  equity  powers  have  been  since  conferred ;  yet  the 
body  of  equity  law  has  only  slumbered,  it  has  not  died.^  So  that, 
though,  had  our  ancestors  chosen,  they  might  have  established 
tribunals  in  every  colony  empowered  to  administer  all  its  laws, 
yet  in  fact  they  adopted  instead  the  English  system  of  courts, 
but  not  all  the  courts ;  keeping  those  established  within  the  same 
limited  spheres  as  in  England.  The  consequence  is,  that  with 
us  has  been  witnessed,  what  was  never  seen  in  England,  a  sleep- 
ing body  of  law,  ready  to  be  awakened  at  the  call  of  any  tribunal 
to  which  the  legislature  should  give  the  jurisdiction.     Thus, — 

§  122.  limited  Equity —  (States  and  United  States).  —  Some  of 
the  States,  as  Massachusetts,  having  no  distinct  equity  tribunals, 
have  given  from  time  to  time  to  their  common-law  courts  juris- 
diction over  specific  subjects  of  equity;  whereupon  the  entire 
body  of  equity  law,  as  administered  in  the  former  separate  tri- 
bunals in  England,  attaches  to  the  subject  immediately  on  the 
jurisdiction  being  created.  And  when  a  common-law  court  gets 
a  jurisdiction  of  this  sort  by  reason  of  the  principal  subject,  it 
entertains  all  questions  incidental  thereto,  through  the  entire 
range  of  equity .^  The  same  general  doctrine  appears  still  more 
plain  in  the  fact,  that,  in  those  States  where  there  are  no  equity 
tribunals,  or  only  limited  ones,  the  United  States  courts  exercise 
full  equity  powers,  whenever  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  or  any 
other  cause  gives  them  the  authority  to  act  in  the  premises. 
This  they  could  not  do  if  equity  law  were  not  as  really  a  law 
of  those  States  as  if  there  were  State  judicatories  to  administer 
it ;  *  80,  at  least,  the  author  understands,  though  there  are  cases, 

legislature  shonld  establish  a  system  of  ^  1  Story  Eq.  Jarisp.  §  56,  58. 

laws,  not  mentioning  any  tribunal  to  en-  '  Burditt  v.  Grew,  8  Pick.  108 ;  Pratt 

force  them,  the  one  best  adapted  onght  to  r.  Bacon,  10  Pick.  123 ;  Holland  v.  Cmft, 

lake  the  jurisdiction.     Yet  this   would  20  Pick.  321. 

come  from  a  reason  inapplicable  to  the  '  Robinson  v.  Campbell,  3  Wheat.  212, 

drcnmstanoes  mentioned  in  our  text.  222;   U.  S.  v,  Uowland,  4  Wheat.  108, 
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not  necessary  to  be  cited  here,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
thi&  distinction  lias  not  alwaya  been  present  in  the  minds  of  the 
judges*     Now,— 

§  123.  AppUcation  to  Divorce  Law.  ^  If  w^e  apply  this  doctrine 
to  our  pn^sc  nt  subject,  the  result  is,  that,  though  our  ancestors 
did  not  bring  with  them  the  En«|lish  ecclesiastical  courts^  they  ^ 
brought  the  law  which  in  England  those  cuuits  adminieterj  so  far 
as  aj^plicable  to  our  situation  and  circnmstauces.  It  had  no  prac- 
tical force  with  us  while  there  was  no  tribunal  to  administer  it 
But  on  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal,  — as,  by  authorizing  a 
common-law  or  equity  court  to  grant  divorces  for  adultery  or 
cruelty,  ^ — such  law  occupied  the  same  relation  to  the  subject  as 
any  other  branch  of  the  common  law  to  its  subject.  Another  I 
form  of  reasoning  to  the  same  conclusion  is, — 

§  124,  Interpretation  of  Statute.  —  If  a  statute  with  us  creates 
a  right  and  correlate  wrong,  of  a  sort  known  to  the  unwritten 
law  of  England,  in  a  branch  not  accepted  by  us  as  common  law, 
it  is  but  every-day  practice,  never  questioned,  to  administer  it 
after  tlie  rules  of  the  English  law.  And  the  reason  is  obvious; 
namely,  it  must  have  its  collateral  rules  and  jurisprudence,  and 
the  court  has  no  alternative  but  to  be  guided  by  some  existing 
ones  or  to  create  them.  Yet  it  has  no  authority  to  crcat'C  law ; 
so  the  statute  is  to  be  construed  as  presuming  rules  to  exist. 
But  there  are  none  presumable,  except  those  of  the  country 
whence  our  laws  are  derived,  and  where  they  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  have  received  their  shapes.     For  examide,— 

§  12t5.  As  to  Crimen.  —  There  are  States  in  which  only  criraesi 
by  statute,  none  by  flie  common  law,  are  recognized.^  But  when 
a  statute  has  made  a  thing  criminal,  the  courts  apply  to  it  the 
rules  of  the  common  law ;  as,  if  it  provides  a  punishment  for  an 
assault,  one  who  procures  the  wrongful  act  to  be  done  by  another 
in  Ids  absence  is  answerable  as  a  princijjal  offender,  because  such 
is  the  rule  of  the  common  law.^  Tliis  sort  of  decision  is  univer- 
sal. Its  manifestation  in  the  United  States  tribunals  is  still  more 
noteworthy.  They  deem  that  there  is  no  common  law  of  the 
United  States,^  yet  they  are  occupied  constantly  with  its  ex  po- 


ns; Lorman  i\  Clarke,  2  McLean,  568; 
Oortlon  IK  Uobiirt,  2  Sumner,  401,  405; 
Mtty*;r  tK  FuiilkLrod,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  349, 
354;  Fletcher  i^  Morey,  2  Story,  555; 
McConihuy  in  Wriiylit.  121  U.  S,  201. 
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»  1  Bishop  Cnm.  Law,  §  35. 

2  Baker  r.  8.  12  Ohio  St.  214.  216,  217. 

»  Wheaton  v.  Peters.  8  Pet.  591,  658; 
Bucher  v.  Cheshire  Rid.  125  V.  S.  555, 
583,  584. 
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sitions  and  applications.  Among  other  things,  they  refuse  to 
recognize  common-law  crimes  against  the  United  States;^  yet, 
when  such  a  crime  has  been  created  by  a  statute,  they  punish  it 
after  the  rules  which  the  common  law  has  established,  unless  in 
the  particular  instance  some  other  rule  of  superior  force  appears.* 
Whence, — 

§  126.  AppUoation  to  Divorce.  —  If  we  should  deny  the  doctrine 
of  law  in  abeyance,  and  even  hold  that  the  marriage  and  divorce 
law  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  did  not  become  common 
law  in  the  American  colonies  on  their  settlement  from  England, 
still,  when  the  statute  of  a  State  authorizes  divorce  for  a  cause 
named,  it  carries  with  it  by  interpretation  the  further  provision 
that  it  shall  be  enforced  after  the  English  rules  and  methods,  so 
far  as  adapted  to  our  circumstances  and  the  common  practice  of 
the  particular  court,  and  not  in  conflict  with  any  statutory  terms. 
Coming  now  to  more  specific  authority,  — 

II.  In  Direct  Judicial  Authority  and  Dicta. 

§  127.  Adverse  —  to  the  doctrine  of  the  last  sub-title  are  per- 
haps a  few  cases  ^  and  more  judicial  dicta.  And  in  the  like  con- 
dition is  the  law  of  almost  every  other  subject,  however  firmly,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  deemed  settled  by  authority.  So  that  what  is 
laid  down  in  the  last  sub-title  may  be  accepted  as  the  established 
American  law.    Thus,  — 

§  128.  Doctrine  defined. —  We  have  no  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
we  never  had  them,  even  in  colonial  times ;  *  therefore  no  tribunal 
in  this  country  can  take  jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  questions 
without  authority  from  a  statute.^  But  when  a  statute  has  given 
the  authority,  the  tribunal  is  to  exercise  it  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  —  dormant  here,  indeed,  since  the  settlement  of  the 

1  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  199.  Burtis,  1  Hopkins,  557,  14  Am.  D.  563; 

«  U.  S.  V.  Marchant,  12  Wheat.  480;  Perry  v.  Perry,  2  Paige,  501;  Ristine  v, 

Reynolds  t;.  U.  S.  98  U.  S.  145,  155,  158,  Ristine,  4  Rawle,  460;   Olin  v,  Himger- 

167;    U.  S.  V.  Gooding,  12  Wheat.  460.  ford,  10  Ohio,  268;  2  Dane  Abr.  301. 

And  see  The  Estrella,  4  Wheat.  298,  310,  ^  As  to  Virginia,  see  on  this  point, 

311.  Godwin  v,  Lnnan,  Jefferson,  96. 

*  Erkenbrach  v.  Erkenbrach,  96  N.Y.  ^  Hopkins  v.  Hopkins,  39  Wis.  167; 

456 ;  Parsons  t;.  Parsons,  9  N.  H.  309,  32  Kenyon  v.  Kenyon,  3  Utah,  431 ;  Bnrtis 

Am.  D.  362.    But  compare  it  with  Quincy  v.  Bnrtis,  1  Hopkins,  557,  14  Am.  D.  563; 

p.  Qnincy,  10  N.  H.  272,  and  other  cases,  Butlrr  v.  Butler,  4  Litt.  201 ;  Dickinson 

where  the  English  decisions  are  cited  ap-  v.  Dickinson,  3  Mnrph.  327,  9  Am.  D.  608. 

paiently  as  authority.    See  also  Bnrtis  r.  And  see  Boggess  v.  Boggess,  4  Dana,  307. 
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country,  yet  derived  then  by  us  from  Enjrland,  where  it  was  ad 
m mistered  in  the  ccclesiastieal  courts.     The  illustrations  of 
proposition  are  innumerable.^     Thus, — 

§  129.  Conuivajice,  CoDdonation,  RecrinimatioD*  —  If  a  statute 
authurizes  divorce  for  a  i^pecified  cause,  the  nglit  is  barred  by 
connivance,  condonation,  or  recrimination,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  governed  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England,  though 
the  legislative  language  is  silent  on  the  subject*  This  sort  of 
bar  is  admitt'Cd  in  all  our  American  cases,  nor  is  the  author 
aware  of  anything  in  the  books  contrary  to  what  is  thus  said  of 
its  source.  And  this  one  illustration  carries,  in  principle,  tlie 
whole  doctrine.  Yet  it  will  be  well,  not  only  for  tlie  purposes  of 
tliis  chapter^  but  for  otiier  elucidations  throughout  these  volumes, 
to  pause  here  and  consider  something  of  the  — 

§  130.    Heasoning  of  tlie  Law^  —  Legal  Conclusiona  —  Reasoning 

of  Judges  —  (Tejct-books).  —  Our  law  is  a  sj'stem  of  reason,  or 

reasoning.^  The  making  of  law%  beyond  what  the  people  are 
silently  creating  by  their  customs  and  the  like,  is,  under  o;ir 
constitutions,  the  work  solely  of  the  legislatures.  A  judge  can- 
not make  law,*  hence  he  cannot  establish  a  legal  reason,  for  a 
legal  reason  is  law.  Nor,  speaking  strictly,  and  considering  tliat 
law  consists  of  legal  reason,  can  a  bench  of  judges  decide  what 
the  law  is,  or  is  not.  Our  forms  of  procedure  afford  no  means 
for  raising  this  sort  of  issue.  And  nothing  is  better  settled  in 
authority  among  us  than  that  a  court,  whatever  it  may  aay^  can 
tcide  nothing  outside  the  issue  or  question  which  the  recoiil| 
'^presents.  All  that  our  judges  can  do  is  to  determine  tlie  con- 
clusions of  the  law  ujion  special  facts  in  litigation.  A  particular 
conclusion,  though  thus  upon  limited  facts,  may,  and  often  docs, 


i  Wuest  p,  Wuest,  17  Nev.  217;  Crimip 
r.  Morgan »  3  Ire,  Ei|.  lU,  98»  40  Am.  IX 
447;  Willi ftuiKiii  t?.  Williamsun,  1  Jolma. 
Ch.  488,  491  ;  Barrenj  iv  Barrere,  4  Johni*. 
V\l  1S7,  196;  Wood  c.  Wood,  2  Paige, 
108 ;  Burr  v.  Burr,  10  Paig«,  20.  35 ;  John- 
JWQ  t\  Johnson*  14  Wend.  6:J7,  642;  North 
r,  Nortk,  I  Bjwpb.  Cli.  *i4K  43  Am.  1).  778; 
Head  V.  Head,  2  Kelly,  191 :  Lovett  i\ 
Ijovett,  11  Ala,  763;  Movler  v.  Moylcr, 
11  Ala.  620;  Jeana  vf*  Je&os,  2  Harrmg. 
DcL  38;  Almofid  v.  Almond,  4  Rand. 
662. 15  Am.  !>.  781  ;  Thornlierry  rThora- 
berry,  2  J.  J,  Mar.  322;  Devanhajjh  xk 
Defuibagh,  5  Paige,  554.  556,  28  Am.  D 
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443  ;  MiG<H?  V.  McGee,  10  Ga.  477;  Wrigh 
i\  Wrij;ht,  G  Tex.  3,  21 ;  Nt»gee8  v,  Nogeet,' 
7   Tex.  538,  58  Am.  D.  78;  Banman  i\ 
BanmaTi,    18  Ark.  320,  68  Am.  D,  171; 
Lo  Barron  v,  I^eBarruo.  35  Vt.  365. 

^  Bobbins  f.  Bobbins,  140  Maw,  528» 
529,  54  Am,  R.  488 ;  Morrieon  r.  Morri- 
son. 142  Mass.  361.  363.  56  Am.  R.  C88. 

"  Biftbop  Cod.  §  14.  15,  U26;  Bishop 
Non-Con.  Law,  81,  88,  639,  note,  907,  908, 
1286-1295.  1317.  1318;  Afihby  o.  White, 
2  lA,  Raym.  &38,  957. 

^  See  the  expositionB  in  Bishop  Con. 
S  1123,  1124,  1126,  1129.  1132. 
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afford  pregnant  evidence  of  what  is  the  law,  whether  we  look 
upon  the  law  as  consisting  of  reason  or  of  doctrine.  But  it  is 
only  evidence.  For  the  want  of  two  words,  the  one  signifying 
legal  reason  and  the  other  legal  doctrine,  or  the  abstract  conclu- 
sion which  the  law  reaches  by  its  reasoning,  we  indicate  either  by 
the  term  ^Haw,"  and  the  context  makes  plain  which  is  meant. 
But  no  issue  before  any  court  ever  can  go  to  the  question  of  what 
in  the  abstract  is  legal  doctrine,  as  is  plain  to  one  who  con- 
siders what  are  our  rules  of  pleading,^  and  how  our  judicial 
records  are  made  up;  so  no  court  ever  can  adjudge  any  such 
question.  The  reasonings  and  the  statements  of  legal  doctrine 
given  in  our  judicial  opinions  are  commonly  the  individual  views 
of  the  one  judge  who  pronounced  the  opinion,  sometimes  they 
are  those  of  all  the  judges ;  but  they  are  no  part  of  the  decision 
or  recorded  judgment,  which  affirms  only  the  conclusion  of  the 
law  upon  the  particular  facts.  At  the  same  time  they  often,  and 
it  is  believed  much  oftener  than  otherwise,  express  the  true  law, 
whether  viewed  as  reason  or  as  doctrine.  To  ascertain  and  set 
down  the  reasoning  of  the  law  and  its  conclusions  other  than 
upon  the  particular  facts  is  commendable  in  a  judge,  but  the  duty 
to  do  it  devolves  more  heavily  on  the  text-writer,  who,  like  the 
judge,  still  may  be  mistaken,  notwithstanding  his  facilities  for 
producing  right  results  in  this  respect  are  better.^  It  is  for  this 
work  that  the  text-writer  exists.  One  may  compile  the  expres- 
sions of  judges  into  a  book,  and  call  it  a  text-book,  and  find 
others  who  will  designate  it  by  the  same  name ;  but  in  truth  it 
is  simply  a  digest  of  the  more  or  less  accurate  sayings  of  learned 
men.  For  these  reasons  the  present  author  makes  no  apology, 
and  craves  no  pardon,  when  he  sets  down  what  he  deems  to  be 
the  reasoning  of  the  law,  or  its  conclusions,  differently  from  a 
particular  judicial  opinion.  He  simply  discliarges  a  duty,  and 
the  judges  did  no  more.  The  truth  will  stand  and  error  will  fall 
whether  affirmed  or  denied  by  the  one  or  the  other. 

§  131.   "System."  —  The  truth  that  the  law  is  a  system  of  rea- 
soning is  illustrated  in  our  last  sub-title.     If  it  applied  one  doc- 

*  For  example,  it   is   bad    pleading,  r.  Wilson,  2  A.  K.  Mar.  547 ;  Tatnm  v. 

though   not    necessarily   in    all    circum-  Tatnm ,    19  Ark.   194;    1   Bishop  Crim. 

stances  fatal,  since  it  may  be  treated  as  Proced.  §  329-332,  514,  515. 
sorplasage,  to  allege  what  is  the  general         '^  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  1320,  1321, 

law  to  which  the  case  pertains.    liex  v.  1325,  1327-1336,  1339,  1340. 
Lyme  Regis,  I  Dong.  149,  159 ;  Harrison 
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trine  to  the  transmisBion  of  the  law  of  the  common-law  courts  by 
colonists,  another  to  the  transmission  of  the  law  of  the  equity 
trihunals,  and  a  third  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical,  there  would  be 
no  "  system,"  nor  even  would  there  be  any  "  reasoning."  The 
two  foraia  of  argmnent  in  that  sub-title  employed  are  mutually 
consistent,  and  they  may  stand  well  together.     Thus, — 

§  132,  Interpretation.  —  Not  inconsistently  with  the  view  of  law 
in  aboyancej^  Chancellor  Kent,  in  accord  with  the  other  form  o£ : 
the  argument,2  said  that  *' the  geueral  rules  of  the  English  juris- 
prudence on  this  subject  must  be  considered  as  applicable,  imder 
the  regulation  of  the  statute,  to  this  newly  created  branch  of 
equity  jurisdiction ;"  and  when  the  legislature  conferred  on  the 
courts  the  power  to  grant  divorce,  it  "  intended  tliat  those  settled 
principles  of  law  and  equity  on  this  subject  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  branch  of  the  common  law,  should  be  here  adopted  and 
applied/'^  And  the  Massachusetts  Court  affirmed  this  form  of  the 
argument,  instead  of  the  other^  in  laying  down  the  foregoing  doo-j 
trine*  as  to  connivance,  condonation,  and  recrimination.^  Appar- 
ently contrary  in  principle  hereto, — 

§  133.  "Origiual  Frovisiouo"  —  (New  York).  — Some  of  the  New 
York  judges  liave  sf token  of  the  divorce  statutes  as  '*  original  pn>J 
visions,"  and  have  deemed  that  therefore  the  English  unwritten 
law  is  not  to  be  followed  in  their  enforcement.*^  In  a  part  or  all 
of  the  cases  in  which  this  expression  appears  it  is  mere  dictum  ; 
and  in  other  New  York  cases  the  binding  effectj  in  the  State,  of 
the  English  ecclesiastical  law  in  divorce  causes  is  conceded.  Of 
the  latter  opinion,  we  have  just  seen,'  was  Chancellor  Kent,  sit- 
ting in  the  now  al)olished  Court  of  Chancery,  And  afterward 
Chancellor  Walworth,  in  the  same  courtj  expressly  affirmed  of 
the  law  of  condonation  that  it  did  not  rest  on  the  statutes  of  the  | 
State,  but  that  '*  they  are  only  declaratory  of  what  the  law  was 
previous  to  their  enactment."  For  the  previous  law,  he  referred 
to  an  English  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  added:  "In  that  case, 
Sir  William  Scott  shows  such  to  have  been  the  settled  law  of  Eng- 
land long  before  the  American  Revolution.     It  was,  therefore^  the 


I  Ante,  §  121,128. 
»  Ante,  §  124^126. 

*  Wniianifton  r,  WlUiaraaon,  I  John*. 
Ch.  4dS,  49U  4d2. 

*  Ante,  §  129. 

^  BobbiiiB  v.Eobbitus,  140  Mass,  528,529. 
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6  Erkeiihrach  v.  Erkeuhraclj^  96  N,  T. 
456 ;  Itiirtia  u.  Btirtia,  1  Ik*pkini*.  557,  14 
Am*  I>.  563;  Uriiiklej  i\  Brinkley,  50 
N.  Y.  184,  l»Op  10  Am,  R.  460, 

f  Ante,  S  132. 
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law  of  this  State  at  the  time  this  suit  was  instituted."^  And  what 
is  further  conclusive  of  his  opinion  is  that,  not  only  for  a  series 
of  years  afterward,  through  his  entire  judicial  career,  was  he  in 
the  habit  of  citing  the  English  ecclesiastical  decisions  as  authori- 
tative in  divorce  causes,  but  in  one  instance  he  granted  ad  interim 
alimony  where  the  statute  was  silent,  —  the  point  directly  in  con- 
troversy,— on  the  sole  ground  of  such  having  been  the  law  before 
and  without  the  aid  of  the  statute.  Speaking  of  some  English 
decisions  he  said  :  "The  first  of  these  cases  was  more  than  twenty 
years  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  shows  what  was  the  settled 
law  on  the  subject  at  that  timc."^  Also  on  another  occasion  he 
observed:  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  principles  of  the  English 
decisions  apply  with  full  force  to  suits  in  this  State  for  separation 
from  bed  and  board  for  cruel  treatment."*  The  now  abolished 
Court  of  Errors  followed  in  the  same  line  of  opinion  and  decision.* 
§  134.  Opinion  of  Georgia  Court. — In  this  State — SO  the  judge 
explained  —  no  tribunal  had  authority  to  hear  divorce  causes  until 
the  Constitution  of  1798  took  effect,  or  perhaps  until  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  1802,  four  years  later,  to  carry  out  an  article  of  the 
Constitution.  The  article  limited  the  causes  of  divorce  to  "legal 
principles,"  construed  (perhaps  erroneously,  but  this  is  not  the 
question)  to  mean  the  law  of  the  State  as  it  stood  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  And  the  court  held,  that,  as  there  had 
been  no  previous  colonial  or  State  legislation  on  the  8u'bject,"that 
branch  of  the  common  law  known  and  distinguished  as  the  eccle- 
siastical law  "  was  at  this  time  the  law  of  the  State,  which  in  its 
application  to  divorce  was  thus  made  substantially  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  True,  there  had  been  a  general  act  in  1784, 
adopting  the  common  law  with  the  usual  qualification,  but  this 
seems  not  to  have  much  influenced  the  decision.  Indeed  it 
could  not,  for  it  was  merely  declaratory  of  the  common-law  rule.^ 
But,— 

1  Wood  V.  Wood,  2  Paige,  108,  111.  brach,  supra,  this  strong  countervailing 
See  also,  to  the  game  point,  the  opinion  matter,  which  might  have  changed  the 
of  Savage,  C.  J.  in  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  result,  was  substantially  ignored  both  by 
U  Wend.  637,  642.  counsel  and  court     It  stood  in  every  edi- 

2  North  V.  North,  1  Barb.  Ch.  241, 245,  tion  of  the  work  to  which  these  New  Com- 
43  Am.  D.  778.  mentaries  succeed.     One  sometimes  asks, 

•  Burr  V.  Burr,  10  Paige,  20,  35.  And  Why  write  books  if  those  who  would  be 
see  Devanbagh  v.  Devanbagh,  5  Paige,  benefited  by  them  wiU  not  use  them? 
554,  556,  28  Am.  D.  443.  But  reflection   shows  that   this  is  their 

*  Johnson   v.  Johnson,  supra.      It   is  look-out.     Others  will  use  them, 
noteworthy  that  in  Erkenbiach  o.  Erken-         ^  Head  i\  Head,  2  Kelly,  191.     See 
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§  135.  Argiim6&t  from  Practice*  —  If  the  adjudications  did  not 
thus  establish  the  foregoing  views  by  direct  authority,  they  would 
equally  affirm  them  by  necessary  impltcatioQ*  For  it  is  the  uni- 
versal fact,  running  tlirough  all  the  cases,  that  everywhere  in  this 
country  the  English  decisions  on  questions  of  marriage  and  divorce 
arc  referred  to  with  the  same  deference  as,  on  other  subjects,  are 
those  of  the  English  conimon^law  and  equity  tribunals.  And  the 
usage  of  the  courts,  on  whatever  subject,  is  law  therein, 

§  136.  Value  of  Bngiiflii  Divorce  Ifaw.  —  Nor,  as  we  contem- 
plate the  learning  and  |>ractical  wisdom  which  pervaded  the  for- 
mer judgments  on  marriage  and  divorce  questions  at  Doctors* 
CommonsJ  can  we  fail  to  concur  with  Chancellor  Kent,  that  this 
*'  sup|>lemental  part  of  tlie  common  law  "  is  **  a  brief,  chaste,  and 
rational  code.  It  forms  in  some  resjTKects  a  contrast  to  the  un- 
wieldy compilations  which  constitute  tlie  canon  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  which  contain  very  circumstantial  and 
many  very  unprofitable  regulations  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
and  divorce."^ 

§  137.  Equity,  ^ — a  matter  different  from  the  foregoing,  will  in 
some  circumstances  take  the  jurisdiction  to  declare  a  marriage 
null,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute.  This  will  be  explained  in  the 
next  volume.^ 

i 

III,   Speciallt/  of  the  Procedure, 

§  138,  Distinguifihed  from  Iiaw,  — The  foregoing  expositions  re- 
late particularly  to  the  law  of  the  subject;  the  procedure,  whereby 
the  law  is  enforced,  is  a  different  thing*  It  pertains  largely  to 
the  individual  tribumiL  Had  we  adopted  ecclesiastical  courts,  like 
those  of  England,  the  English  ecclesiastical  practice  would  have 
governed  tliem,  the  same  as  the  common-law  practice  does  our 
courts  of  common  law.  But  instead  of  this,  our  statutes  give 
divorce  jurisdiction  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  or  equity.  Still, 
when  the  law  courts  are  invested  with  a  special  equity  jurisdic- 
tion, they  generally  follow  therein  the  equity  practice.*  AVhat  is 
the  rule  in  divorce  causes? 


»l*o,  ag  illnFtmtmg  the  same  point.  Finch 
tr.  Firichj  U  Gil.  362.     But  aee  Brown  v, 
Wostlirook,  27  Ga.  102. 
^  Ante,  §  no.  111. 
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*  Barrere  v.  Bairere*  4  Johns.  Ch,  IS7, , 


196. 


«  VoL  II.  f  801-S06. 

*  Sc©  C.  u.  Sumner,  5  Pick,  86a 


CHAP.  Vm.]  OUR  UNWRITTEN   LAW  OP  SUBJECT.  §  140 

§  139.  In  Principle.  —  When,  by  the  comity  of  nations,  our 
courts  enforce  a  right  acquired  under  a  foreign  law,  they  do  it 
through  their  own,  not  the  foreign,  practice.  And  if  the  right 
is  of  a  sort  for  which  they  have  no  practice,  it  fails.^  But  if  the 
tribunal  to  which  a  statute  gives  jurisdiction  over  a  cause  of  di- 
vorce has  no  practice  adapted  thereto,  or  adequate  to  make  avail- 
able any  resulting  right,  whether  originating  in  the  written  or 
the  unwritten  law,  it  confers  by  interpretation  the  power  to  pur- 
sue some  sufficient  practice ;  in  obedience  to  the  rule  that  every 
statute  carries  with  it  so  much  of  collateral  right  and  remedy  as 
will  malce  its  provisions  effectual.^  And  the  foregoing  expositions 
render  it  plain  that,  in  such  a  case,  and  to  the  extent  required  to 
give  full  scope  to  the  right,  the  ecclesiastical  practice  becomes 
the  practice  of  the  court.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tribunal  on 
which  the  new  jurisdiction  is  conferred  has  a  procedure  fitted 
thereto,  in  reason  it  should  not  change  it  when  performing  the 
new  work,  though  such  work  was  done  by  different  methods  in 
England.  Its  practice  remains  as  a  part  of  itself.^  And  still  the 
practice  in  all  our  courts  is  in  their  own  hands,  to  be  moulded  at 
their  wills,  while  the  law  is  not.     This  is  illustrated  in  — 

§  140.  Qeneral  Rules  of  Court.  —  It  has  been  the  custom  of  all 
our  English  and  American  judges  —  those  who  presided  over  the 
equity,  the  common  law,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  all  the  other 
courts  —  to  establish  from  time  to  time  general  rules  of  pro- 
cedure; yet,  strange  though  it  seems,  our  books  furnish  little 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  judges'  power  in  this  respect 
That  they  have  some  power,  and  that  the  power  has  its  limits, 
—  these  two  vague  propositions  no  lawyer  will  dispute ;  yet,  bald 
as  they  are,  they  constitute  almost  all  we  know  on  this  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  one  might  take  a  step  toward  satisfying  himself, 
by  opening  any  book  containing  the  general  rules  of  any  English 
court,  as  they  stand  historically  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time,  and  assuming  the  judges  to  have  had  authority  to  make 
them.  Yet  the  query  still  would  remain,  whether,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  judges  had  exercised  their  full  powers ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  in  particular  instances  they  had  not  over- 
stepped their  powers.  And  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
in  each  case,  also,  whether  there  was  not  an  act  of  Parliament 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  1403.  *  And  see  Boon  r.  The  Hornet,  Crabbe 

*  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  137.  426,  431. 
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in  pursuance  of  whose  autliority  the  rule  wos  made.  For  a  rule 
made  under  statutory  authorization  has  the  effect  of  a  statute,^ 

§  14L  In  Scotland  —  the  courts  ordain  what  are  called  ''acts 
of  sederunt,"  —  an  expression  corresponding  nearly  to  the  English 
*'  general  rules  of  court."  But  the  authority  comes  from  an 
old  statute  of  the  Scotch  Parliament.  Erskine  observes:  '^The 
powers  committed  by  this  statute  to  our  Supreme  Court  are  pre- 
cisely limited  to  the  forms  of  proceeding,  which  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  Parliament  hath  in  several  instances  ratified  acts  of 
sederunt,  where  it  might  seem  that  the  court  had  exceeded  their 
powers.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  acts  of  sederunt 
have  been  made  on  matters  of  right,  which,  without  any  aid  from 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  nation  hath  acquiesced  in  nniver^ 
sally.  Such  acts  import  no  more  than  a  public  notification  of 
what  the  judges  apprehend  to  he  the  law  of  Scotknd>  which  there- 
fore they  are  to  observe  for  the  future  as  a  rule  of  judgment. 
When  an  act  of  sederunt  is  confirmed  by  an  inveterate  custom 
and  acquiescence  of  the  community^  such  custom  constitutes  law 
of  itself  in  the  most  proper  acceptation  of  the  words."  ^ 

§  142,  'With  UB,  —  legislation  has  more  or  less  regulated  this 
question  for  the  particular  State.  But  there  are  a  few  decisions 
and  dieta  which  will  be  hel[»ful  to  our  present  inquiry.  A 
learned  Pennsylvania  judge  observed :  *^  Independently  of  all 
authorities  to  be  found  in  the  books,  it  is  self-evident  that  jus- 
tice could  not  be  administered  in  an  orderly  manner,  under  a 
complex  system  of  laws,  without  rules  regulating  tlie  practice 
of  the  courts  of  justice.  These  courts  must  necessarily  have  the 
power  of  framing  suc!i  rules  as  they  may  think  best  calculated  to 
carry  the  laws  into  execution  wit!]  convenience  and  despatch. 
All  courts  must  have  stated  rules  to  go  by ;  which  may  be  altered 
at  pleasure^  as  they  may  he  found  best  to  answer  the  public 
good.*'^  And  the  general  doctrine  that,  in  the  language  of  an- 
other judge  of  the  same  State,  "  every  court  of  record  [and  un- 
doubtedly, to  some  extent,  every  court  not  of  record]  has  an 
inherent  power  to  make  rules  for  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
provided  such  rules  are  not  contradictory  to  the  law  of  the  land,'** 
may  be  deemed  to  be  established  American  doctrine.* 


»  In  re  Moore,  108N.Y,  280. 
*  Erak,  lose.  1»  1,40. 
^  Yeaeei,  J,  in  Bbttt  v,  Randolph.  3 
Biim.  277,  S79. 
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•  Tilghnian,  C.  J.  in  Barry  v.  Razk* 
dolph,  supra,  p,  27S. 

*  Vail  i\  McKernan,  21  Ind.  421 ;  Gal- 
lowaj  17,  S.  29  Ind.  442 ;  Tindal  v.  Tindal. 
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§  143.  Effect  of  Statute  on  Rule.  —  To  a  large  extent  in  modern 
times,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  the  general  rules  of 
court  are  made  pursuant  to  express  statutory  authority;  their 
validity,  therefore,  if  within  the  statute,  not  being  open  to  ques- 
tion.^ Sometimes  a  rule  of  practice  is  provided  directly  by  a 
statute.^  And  a  rule  is  invalid  when  undertaking  to  create  a 
jurisdiction  in  the  court,*  or  contravening  a  statutory  provision, 
or  any  doctrine  of  established  general  law,  the  benefit  whereof 
the  party  has  a  right  to  claim.*  A  valid  rule,  moreover,  may  be 
abolished  by  a  legislative  act,  either  in  express  terms  annulling  it, 
or  ordaining  something  contrary  in  effect  to  it.^    But,  — 

§  144.  Rule  as  Law.  —  While  a  rule  remains  valid  and  in  force, 
it  is  the  law  of  the  court,  and  it  cannot  in  a  particular  instance 
be  disregarded  by  the  presiding  judge,  unless  it  provides  for  the 
exercise  of  such  discretion.^    And  — 

§  145.  "Written  and  Published.  —  There  is  a  doctrine,  not  very 
precise,  to  the  effect  that  a  rule  of  court  cannot  rest  in  parol,  but 
it  must  be  entered  of  record,  and  perhaps  published,  else  it  will 
not  hare  perfect  validity  and  force.^     Moreover,  — 

§  146.   How  Construed.  —  A  rule  of  court  operates  only  prospec- 


1  S.  C.  Ill;  Crump  v,  P.  2  Colo.  816; 
Fullerton  v.  U.  S.  Bank,  1  Pet.  604,  613; 
Cochran  v,  Loring,  17  Ohio,  409;  Texas 
Land  Co.  r.  Williams,  48  Tex.  602 ;  Haley 
9.  Davidson,  48  Tex.  615;  Lynch  v,  S.  9 
Ind.  541 ;  Vanatta  v,  Anderson,  3  Binn. 
417;  P.  V.  Tock  Chew,  6  Cal.  636 ;  Gist  r. 
Drakely,  2  Gill,  330,  41  Am.  D.  426.  See 
also  Snyder  v»  Bauchman,  8  S.  &  R.  336 ; 
8.  r.  Clayton,  1 1  Rich.  581 ;  Haines  r. 
Stanfter,  13  Pa.  541,  53  Am.  D.  493 ;  De- 
Leon  V,  Owen,  3  Tex.  153;  P.  t\  Jenks, 
24  Cal.  11 ;  and  the  cases  cited  in  the 
notes  to  the  next  section.  So,  in  Eng- 
land, **  AU  courts  most  have  stated  rules 
to  go  by."  Anonymous,  1  Stra.  315. 
And  see  Robinson  t;.  Bland,  1  W.  Bl.  256, 
264. 

^  Seymour  r.  Phillips,  &c.  Construc- 
tion Co.  7  Bis.  460 ;  David  v.  ^tna  Ins. 
Co.  9  Iowa,  45;  Hanson  v.  McCue,  43 
Cal.  178;  Charles  v.  Charles,  Law  Rep.  1 
P.  &  M.  260;  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  Law  Rep. 

2  P.  &  M.  341.  And  see  Fisher  v.  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  73  111.  34; 
Wyandotte  Rolling  Mills  Co.  v.  Robin- 
son, 34  Mich.  428. 


*  Stevens  v,  Ross,  1  Cal.  94. 

»  Rozier  i\  Williams,  92  111.  187. 

*  Fngebank  v.  Fagebank,  9  Minn.  72 ; 
De  Lorme  v.  Pease,  19  Ga.  220;  P.  v, 
McClellan,  31  Cal.  101 ;  Kennedy  v.  Cun- 
ningham, 2  Met.  Ky.  538;  Thompson  v. 
Hatch,  3  Pick.  512,  514;  Boas  c.  Nagle, 
3  S.  &  R.  250;  Reist  v,  Ileilbrenner,  11 
S.  &  R.  131 ;  Gormerly  r.  McGlynn,  84 
N.Y.  284. 

*  S.  V.  Gale,  2  Wis.  693 ;  Bishop  v.  S. 
SO  Ala.  34. 

^  Hughes  V.Jackson,  12  Md.450;  Bur- 
lington, &c.  Rid.  V.  Marchand,  5  Iowa,  468 ; 
Thompson  v.  Hatch,  supra;  Wall  v.  Wall, 
2  Har.  &  G.  79 ;  Walker  v.  Ducros,  18  La. 
An.  703 ;  Tripp  v.  Browuell,  2  Gray,  402 ; 
Ogden  V.  Robertson,  3  Green,  N.  J.  124. 
And  see  Rathbone  v.  Rathbone,  4  Pick. 
89;  Deming  v.  Foster,  42  N.  H.  165; 
Conradi  r.  Conradi,  Law  Rep.  1  P.  &  M. 
163. 

^  Risher  r.  Thomas,  2  Misso.  98 ;  Owens 
V,  Ranstead,  22  111.  161 ;  Fullerton  v.  Bank 
of  United  States,  1  Pet.  604,  613 ;  S.  v. 
Ensley,  10  Iowa,  149. 
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tively.^  It  must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  carry  out  its  intent,  even 
though  thereby  its  iippHcation  is  withheld  from  a  case  to  which 
in  its  letter  it  extends.^ 

§  147.  Furtlier  of  our  Divorce  Practice.  —  In  some  of  our  States,  i 
the  statutes  direct  what  the  practice  in  divorce  causes  shall  be. | 
In  others,  it  is  held  that  the  English  ecclesiastieal  practice  goes 
with  the  8])ccial  jurisdiction  to  grant  <livorces,  wlieu  confert*ed  on 
a  court  of  law  or  equity  ;  or,  more  precisely,  that  t!ie  jurisdiction 
is  to  be  exercised,  not  as  a  mere  statutory  one,  limited  by  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  hut  confnrmaljly  to  and  by  means  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  far 
as  applicflhle  to  our  altered  conditions  and  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  our  la  ws.^  More  exactly  how  the  question  stands  in  just 
legal  doctrine  we  have  already  seen."* 

§148,  Elsewhere. —  Particular  questions,  within  this  sub-title, 
will  be  examined  in  the  course  of  the  more  detailed  expositions 
of  the  practice  in  the  second  volume. 


§  149.    The  Doctrine  of  lids  Chapter  restated. 

The  colonists  who  settled  this  country  brought  with  them  from 
England  all  the  English  laws  which  were  adapted  to  their  new 
situation  and  circumstances.  But  they  did  not  bring  the  English 
courts.  Yet  until  courts  were  established,  the  laws  remained 
quiescent ;  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  them.  Common-law 
courts  were  soon  created  ;  tlie  equity  ones,  in  a  ]iart  of  the  colo- 
nies, came  later,  or  equity  jurisdiction  was  conferred  on  the 
common-law  tribunals  by  degrees*  And  as  fast  as  the  jurisdic- 
tion came,  the  equity  law  was  administered.  In  England,  when 
our  country  was  settled,  the  marriage  and  divorce  jurisdiction 
was  in  courts  termed  ecclesiastical.  We  never  established  such 
courts,  but,  instead,  gave  the  marriage  and  divorce  jurisdiction 
to  our  common-law  or  equity  tribunals,  by  autliorizing  a  particu- 
lar thing;  as,  to  grant  a  divorce  for  adultery  or  cruelty.  There- 
upon  the  English  law  of  the  subject,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  the  colony,  became  our  law  of  the  subject.     In  the 

1  Dew© J  V.  Humphrev,  5  Pick.  187; 
Owena  t;.  naiiHtearl,  t^iipra;  Ealara  r. 
Ampi*  rinw  Co.  47  Ala,  384. 

*  Forguson  r.  Kays,  I  Zab.  431 ;  Squtfes 
V.  :^til)€tt,3l  Iowa.  169. 
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■  LeBaiTfjii  tf.  Le Barron,  35  Vt-  365; 
G.  t\  G.  3a  Md.  401.  And  comparu  with 
Gray  v.  Askew,  3  Ohio,  466,  480. 

<  Ante,  §  M». 


CHAP«  Tm.]  OUB  UNWRITTEN  LAW  OF  SUBJECT.  §  149 

mindfl  of  a  few  of  our  judges  this  question  has  lain  a  little  con- 
fused, because  of  the  considerable  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
emigration  and  the  creating  of  the  jurisdiction.  Yet  the  doctrine 
has  become  settled  as  just  stated.  It  does  not  apply  to  questions 
of  mere  practice  in  those  matters  for  which  the  court  had  already 
a  practice,  adequate  in  form  and  otherwise  adapted  to  the  case. 
But  with  this  limitation,  it  does  apply  equally  to  the  practice  and 
the  law.  Statutes,  in  some  of  our  States,  have  more  or  less  varied 
these  propositions. 

TOL.  I.  — 5  66 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

MODERN    ENGLISH    AXD   AMERICaX  STATnES. 

§130.151.  iBCzudacooa. 

I2:i-l^4.  Mooera  Eo^Stih  ScaOLXs  and  Cent. 

IS^-IML  As  b<Kv««a  roiccii  Scafics  aad  Scatci^ 

I€l-I67.  N;tfai«  ^ari  IjztrprsQikHr  o€  the  ScataiaA. 

§  150.  Here  and  BbwwbcreL  —  We  sh^I  simply,  in  this  chapter, 
cadi  to  mind  some  leading  and  genenl  Tievs  of  ita  subject,  with 
such  iUu:>t rations  as  will  render  them  palpable.  The  minutiae  of 
doctrines  and  statutory  provisions  are  interspersed  with  the  other 
matter  throughout  the  Tolunies. 

§  1-M.  How  Chapter  dxridcd.  —  We  shall  begin  with,  I.  The 
Modern  English  Pivorvv  Staiutes  and  Conn.  Then,  coming  to 
our  own,  we  shall  consider.  II.  Wiience  these  Statutory  Laws 
as  between  the  Sta:cj  and  United  States :  III.  The  Nature  and 
luterpretativMi  of  the  Statures^ 

L   Tu  Jl\h^  F'^/'^Ui  r*i>/-vt?  &<j^:^«  mmd  C&urt. 

§  lx'^;2.  ltArrsjis«  Starsttt^  —  >:-r:i'A:irLg  the  forms,  and  Tarious 
v<Srr  •^.^.ls^^^  ^,i^o  Kv::  :^.^^n  ::ii:n^  :o  tiiae  enacted  in  England; 
Ik::,  ;::  v  :hcr  vVur.Tv::,^s^  whir*;  v-r  it  is  desirable  to  say  of  them 

$  IV^  ihTcyn:*  ATtxi  ir^iiitT.  —  Ar:  ac3  of  Farliament,  dated 
V::c  :^>x  ISTT  ,^:>.^  a  il  V.o:.  c.  sr^^.  oeccivvd  the  English  eccle- 
s  .:>:  voi*,  v\x;r::f<  :>.  :v,  A:vi  jcVr  :ts  ir:<«  iitto  operation  in  1858, 
.;'  f.c.r  ;;:r;Ss:;c:;.:::  o\  i^r  :r:i:rlu50c^uu  cana^?:  transferring  it  to 
A  r.ow  vvcn.  s:>k\v:  **  TSe  Oocrt  :\*-  Divcor^  and  Matrimonial 
v":*u><^s."     Th^^  ac:  hjfcs  Kvr:  ar:>crjSec  aisi  sao^^ejnented  from 

Hifci  4K»w»»ti  tc»  *^  mor^ »viwtfa)»»^  at  Atg    ir  ■    1 1  f  in    iitfcta  m  lmujiIlI  U  i.  uinLil 
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§  154.   The  Court.  —  When,  in  1878,  provision  was  made  for 
merging  the  superior  courts  in  "  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 


nnderstaDdiDg  of  them,  that  I  shaU  give 
here  a  brief  view  of  these  enactments. 

Original  Statute.  —  Stat.  20  &  21  Vict. 
c  85,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  in  68  sec- 
tions. Besides  some  mere  detail,  it  takes 
from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  aU  jurisdic- 
tion *'in  respect  of  divorces  a  mensa  et 
tkoro,  ttnits  of  nnllity  of  marriage,  suits 
of  jactitation  of  marriage,  suits  for  resti- 
tution of  conjugal  rights,"  &c.,  and  em- 
powers the  new  court  to  enforce  tlie 
decrees  and  onlers  previously  made  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  causes  matri- 
monial. Suits  pending  it  transfers  into 
the  new  court ;  and  gives  it  a  general  ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject.  By  §  7,  **  No 
decree  shaU  hereafter  be  made  for  a  di- 
vorce a  mensa  et  thoro;  but  in  all  cases  in 
which  a  decree  for  a  divorce  a  mensa  et 
thoro  might  now  be  pronounced,  the  court 
may  pronounce  a  decree  for  a  judicial 
separation,  which  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  the  same  consequences  as  a 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  now  has."  This 
section  is  qualified  by  another  (25)  which 
provides  that  "in  every  case  of  a  judi- 
cial separation,  the  wife  shall,  from  the 
date  of  the  sentence,  and  whilst  the  sepa- 
ration shall  continue,  be  considered  as  a 
feme  sole  with  respect  to  property  of  every 
description  which  she  may  acquire  or 
which  may  come  to  or  devolve  upon  her ; 
and  such  property  may  be  disposed  of  by 
her  in  all  respects  as  a  feme  sole,  and  on 
her  decease  the  same  shall,  in  case  she 
shall  die  intestate,  go  as  the  same  would 
have  gone  if  her  husband  had  been  then 
dead  ;  provided,  that,  if  any  such  wife 
should  again  cohabit  with  her  husband, 
all  such  property  as  she  may  be  entitled 
to  when  such  cohabitation  shaU  take 
place  shaU  be  held  to  her  separate  use, 
subject,  however,  to  any  agreement  in 
writing  made  between  herself  and  her 
husband  whilst  separate."  And  this  gen- 
eral idea  is  further  expanded  in  §  26, 
which  speaks  of  her  right  to  contract,  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  the  like.  The  statute 
provides,  in  §  16,  that  a  sentence  of  judi- 
cial separation  "may  be  obtained  either 
by  the  husband  or  the  wife,  on  the  ground 
of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  with- 
out cause  for  two  yean  and  upwards." 


It  retains  the  suit  for  the  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights  (modified  in  1884  by  47  & 

48  Vii-u  c.  68);  and,  moreover,  in  §  21, 
it  makes  provision  (as  to  which  it  was 
amended  by  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  108,  and 
again  by  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  44)  whereby  a 
wife  deserted  by  her  husband  may  have 
protection  as  to  her  property.  (For  fur- 
ther protection,  see  41  Vict.  c.  1 9,  §  4  and 

49  &  50  Vict.  c.  52.)  As  to  divorces  dis- 
solving the  bond  of  marriage,  the  statute 
has  the  following  :  §  27.  "  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  husband  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  said  court,  praying  that  his  marriage 
may  be  dissolved  on  the  ground  that  his 
wife  has  since  the  celebration  thereof  been 
guilty  of  adultery ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  wife  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
said  court,  praying  that  her  marriage 
may  be  dissolved,  on  the  ground  that 
since  the  celebration  thereof  her  husband 
has  been  guilty  of  incestuous  adultery, 
or  of  bigamy  with  adultery,  or  of  rape, 
or  of  sodomy  or  beastiality,  or  of  adul- 
tery coupled  with  such  cruelty  as  without 
adultery  would  have  entitled  her  to  a 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro ^  or  of  adultery 

•coupled  with  desertion  without  reason- 
able excuse  for  two  years  or  upwards; 
and  every  such  petition  shall  state  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  nature  of  the  case  permits 
the  facts  on  which  the  claim  to  have  such 
marriage  dissolved  is  founded :  provided, 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  incest- 
uous adultery  shall  be  taken  to  mean 
adultery  committo<l  by  a  husband  with  a 
woman  with  whom  if  his  wife  were  dead 
he  could  not  lawfully  contract  marriage 
by  reason  of  her  Iwjing  within  the  prohib- 
ited degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity'; 
and  bigamy  shall  be  taken  to  mean  maif- 
riage  of  any  person,  being  married,  to 
any  other  person  during  the  life  of  the 
former  husband  or  wife,  whether  the 
second  marriage  shall  have  taken  place 
within  the  dominions  of  her  -Majesty  or 
elsewhere.  §  28.  Upon  any  such  petition 
presented  by  a  husband,  the  petitioner 
shall  make  the  alles^ed  adulterer  a  co- 
respondent to  the  said  petition^  unless  on 
special  grounds  to  be  allowed  by  the 
court  he  shall  be  excused  from  so  doing ; 
and  on  every   petition   presented   by  a 
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in  England  "  *  the  Divorce  Court  went  with  the  rest.     Still  it 
remains   praetieally  aeparate  ;   so  that  divorce   cau&cs   are  now 


wife  for  di«soIutiuij  of  marriage,  the  court, 
if  it  »ee  fu,  may  direct  tijat  the  person 
will]  wboim  the  hii»lmDd  i:i  alleged  Iq 
have  comrnittetl  adultery  be  made  a  re- 
ii|)OQdotit ;  uud  tlit*  {lurtiea  or  either  of 
Ibcm  may  insbt  on  haviiig^  the  eeii tested 
matters  of  fact  tried  by  a  jury  as  hereiu- 
after  meutioDed.  §  29.  Upou  auy  am-h 
pbtitiou  fur  tlie  djMJi^ulutioti  of  a  marriage, 
it  Hhall  be  the  duty  of  the  cotirt  to  Bat- 
iafy  itself,  bo  far  a^  it  rcasouably  obu,  not 
uiily  aa  U>  tbe  facta  alleged,  but  ali^o 
wli ether  or  no  the  petitioDer  ha^  l»eeu  in 
any  niauiier  acceHsory  to  or  eunuiving  at 
tlie  adultery  I  or  hae  ctiudonetl  the  **ame, 
and  shall  qIho  inquire  i»to  utiy  coy  titer- 
charge  whirh  may  bo  made  agaiiwt  the 
petitioner.  §  3U,  In  case  the  eourt,  on 
the  evidence  m  reUitiuu  to  any  such  peti- 
tion, shall  not  be  satisfied  that  the  alle^jcd 
ailuUery  had  been  committed,  or  shall 
6.nd  that  tlio  petitiotier  liius  during  tbe 
iijarriago  b^en  mTes»ory  to  or  tonniving 
at  tbe  adultery  of  the  other  party  to  the 
marriage,  or  ha^  coudonetl  the  adultery 
complainwl  of,  or  that  the  petitiou  h  pre- 
sented or  prosecuted  in  colltusioii  with 
either  of  the  respoudetits,  then  and  in 
any  of  tbe  said  cases  tlie  court  Bhall  dis- 
miss the  piaid  jH&tition,  §  ai  In  case  the 
court  shall  be  gatisdied  on  the  evidence 
that  the  cuBe  of  the  petitioner  baa  been 
proved,  and  nhaU  n-l  find  that  the  peti- 
tioner haa  been  in  any  manner  acceswiry 
to  or  conniving  at  the  adultery  of  the 
other  |jarty  to  the  marriage,  or  has  con- 
doned the  adultery  ctmiplainerl  of,  or  that 
the  petition  is  presented  or  pro,HOcuted  in 
collui^iun  with  either  of  the  respondents, 
then  the  court  f^hull  pronounce  a  decree 
declaring  uneh  marriaj^^  to  be  difc*flf>lved  : 
provided  alwaya,  that  the  court  whall  not 
Im  bound  to  pronounce  Huch  decree  if  it 
shall  find  that  the  petitioner  ha^  during 
tb©  marriaire  been  guilty  of  adultery,  or 
if  the  petitioner  Bhall.  in  the  opiniou  of 
the  court,  bave  been  guilty  of  tin  reason- 
able delay  in  present injij  or  prosecuting 
uuch  irtjtition,  or  of  cruelty  Uiwards  the 
other  party  to  tbe  marriage,  or  of  having 
doBerted  or  wilfully  separated  himtieir  or 


heraelf  from  the  other  party  before  the 
adultery  complained  of,  uud  without  re^ 
sonable  excuBe,  or  of  such  wilful  neglect 
or  miiMrondtict  as  has  conduceil  to  the 
aiialtery."  The  statute  then  makes  vaiv 
ouB  prtnisioua  respectiDg  alimony,  tha 
damaged  recovered  against  the  ptirticepg 
cnmintM,  and  tbe  like.  On  the  questioD 
of  evidence,  its  terms  are^  §  48»  '*  The 
rules  of  evidence  obsi^rved  in  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law  at  Wei4tmin«tcr 
shall  he  applicable  to  and  observed  in 
the  trial  of  all  questions  of  fact  in  the 
court,"  Tbe  common-law  actioa  d  crim. 
con.  h  abolished. 

Supplementary  and  Amendatory.— 
Various  ameudiuenta  and  addttious  were 
eiubsequeptly  nmde^  but  not  much  chang- 
ing what  is  set  down  above.     Thn«, — 

21  &  22  Vict.  c.  93,  provide*,  that  per- 
sons who  are  or  claim  to  t>e  natural -bora 
subjevts  may  by  application  to  the  Di- 
vorce Court  have  determined  the  ques- 
tion of  tlieir  legitimacy,  or  the  lawful- 
nesd  of  their  own  marriage.  It  ii^  in  II 
sections. 

21  &  22  Vict.  c.  108,  in  23  eectiooa, 
pup  plies  further  details  respecting  tlie 
practice  of  tbe  Divorce  Court,  and  digpo- 
sitiouH  of  the  property  of  the  parties. 

22  &  23  Vict,  c,  61*  id  of  the  like  sort. 

23  &  24  Vict,  c,  144,  in  8  eectiona*  is 
also  of  the  like  sort  In  §  7  is  a  pm- 
vision  of  great  consc<^iueiice,  constantly 
before  the  court  in  «ul>sequent  cases.  It 
ifl  :  Decree  Nisi  —  Interrention  of 
Q,ueen'fl  Proctor.  — ''Every  decree  for 
a  divorce  shall  in  the  first  in&tance  be  a 
decree  nisi,  not  to  be  made  ab&olute  till 
after  the  expiration  of  such  time,  not  leai 
than  three  niontbs  from  the  pronouncizig 
thereof,  as  the  court  shall  by  general  or 
special  order  from  time  to  time  direct; 
and  during  that  perit>d  any  persott  shall 
bo  at  liberty,  in  such  manner  as  the  court 
shall  by  general  or  special  order  in  that 
behalf  from  time  to  time  direct,  to  show 
cau»e  why  tbe  .«Miid  decree  should  not  be 
made  abnolute  by  re«&on  of  the  same 
having  been  obtained  by  collusion,  or  hy 
reason  of  material  facta  not  brought  be- 


»  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  amended  by  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  77,  and  subsequent  statute*, 
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heard,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  "  Probate  and  Divorce  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,"  whence  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
"  Court  of  Appeal.'' 


fore  the  conrt;  and  on  cause  being  so 
shown  the  court  shall  deal  with  the  case 
by  making  the  decree  absolute,  or  by  re- 
versing the  decree  nisi,  or  by  requiring 
farther  inquiry,  or  otherwise  as  justice 
may  require;  and,  at  any  time  during 
the  progress  of  the  cause,  or  before  the 
decree  is  made  absolute,  any  person  may 
give  information  to  her  Majesty's  proctor 
of  any  matter  material  to  the  due  decision 
of  the  case,  who  may  thereupon  take  such 
steps  as  the  attorney-general  may  deem 
necessary  or  expedient ;  and  if  from  any 
information  or  otherwise  the  said  proctor 
ahaU  suspect  that  any  parties  to  the  suit 
are  or  have  been  acting  in  collusion  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce  con- 
trary to  the  justice  of  the  ca.se,  he  mny, 
under  the  direction  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  by  leave  of  the  court,  intervene 
in  the  suit,  alleging  such  case  of  collusion, 
and  retain  counsel  and  subpoena  witnesses 
to  prove  it ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
court  to  order  the  costs  of  such  counsel 
and  witnesses,  and  otherwise,  arising  from 
such  intervention,  to  be  paid  by  the  parties 
or  such  of  them  as  it  shall  see  fit,  including 
a  wife  if  she  have  separate  property ;  and, 
in  case  the  said  proctor  shall  not  thereby 
be  fuUy  satisfied  his  reasonable  costs,  he 
ahaU  be  entitled  to  charge  and  be  reim- 
bursed the  difference  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  his  office."  This  act  was,  by  its 
terms,  to  continue  only  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod ;  but  it  was  made  perpetual  by  25  & 
26  Vict.  c.  81.  By  29  Vict.  c.  32,  §  3,  it 
was  provided,  that  "no  decree  nisi  for  a 
divorce  shall  be  made  absolute  until  after 
the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  from 
the  pronouncing  thereof,  unless  the  court 
shall  under  the  power  now  vested  in  it  fix 
a  shorter  time."  By  36  Vict.  c.  31,  these 
several  provisions  Were  extended  to  suits 
for  the  nullity  of  marriage.  And  by  41 
Vict,  c  19,  §  2,  further  direction  was  g^ven 
as  to  the  coets  of  intervention. 

29  &  30  Vict.  c.  32,  besides  the  above 
provision,  contains  regulations  regarding 
alimony  and  the  suit  for  the  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights. 

30  it  31  Vict,  ell,  relates  to  alimony, 
but  it  applies  only  to  Ireland. 


31  &  32  Vict  c.  77,  amends  the  regula- 
tions concerning  appeals  from  the  Divorce 
Court  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

33  &  34  Vict,  c  110,  provides  a  divorce 
conrt  for  Ireland,  and  amends  the  Irish 
marriage  laws. 

34  &  35  Vict.  c.  49,  makes  further  pro- 
visions on  the  same  subject  aa  the  last. 

36  Vict.  c.  31,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

41  Vict.  c.  19,  §  3,  amends  22  &  23 
Vict.  c.  61,  §  5,  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  property  on  a  divorce.  And  §  4  au- 
thorizes the  court  or  magistrate,  on  a 
summary  or  other  conviction  of  a  husband  . 
for  an  aggravated  assault  on  his  wife, 
"  if  satisfied  that  the  future  safety  of  the 
wife  is  in  peril,"  to  make  an  order  not 
differing  greatly  from  a  decree  of  judi- 
cial separation.  It  may  provide  for  the 
support  of  the  wife,  and  for  tlie  custody 
of  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 
As  to  which,  see  further,  49  &  50  Vict 
c.  52. 

47  &  48  Vict.  c.  63,  Restitution  of 
Conjugal  Bights  —  Deaertion,  —  "  cited  • 
as  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1884," 
provides,  in  §  2  &  3,  that  "a  decree  for 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights  shall  not  be 
enforced  by  attachment ;  "  yet  compels  the 
husband,  refusing  to  obey  the  decree,  to 
aliment  the  complaining  wife.  Or,  if  the 
husband  is  complainant,  it  authorizes  the 
court  to  make  a  provision  for  him  and  • 
the  cliildrcn  out  of  her  separate  estate. 
In  §  4,  it  empowers  the  court  to  vary  or 
modify,  from  time  to  time,  "any  order 
for  the  periodical  payment  of  money." 
By  §  5,  a  respondent  failing  to  comply 
with  a  decree  for  the  restitution  of  con- 
jug:d  rights  "  shall  thereupon  be  deemed 
to  have  been  guilty  of  desertion  without 
reasonable  cause,  and  a  suit  for  judicial 
separation  may  bo  forthwith  instituted, 
and  a  sentence  of  judicial  separation  may 
be  pronounced,  although  the  period  of  two 
years  may  not  have  elapsed  since  the  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  decree  for  restitu- 
tion of  conjugal  rights."  If  the  husband, 
failing  to  comply  with  the  decree,  "has 
also  been  guilty  of  adultery,"  the  wife's 
divorce  may  be  from  the  marriage  bond. 
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IL    Whence  these  Statutory  Laws  as  between  the  States  and  United 

StateH, 

§  155,  WitMn  State  Lines.  —  The  national  power  docs  not  ex- 
tend to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  States,^  So  that,  within  State 
lines,  it  cannot  control  either  marriages  or  divurces.^  And  all 
laws  on  the  subject,  whether  statutory  or  common,  are,  within 
these  limits,  State  laws.^     But  — 

§  156*  DiBtrict  of  Columbia*  ^ — Congress  has  full  power  of  legis- 
lation over  the  District  of  Columbia.*^  Consequently  the  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce  there  prevailing  are  national.     So  ^ — 

§  157-  TerritorieB. — The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  by  stat- 
nte  marriage  and  divorce  in  the  Territories  is  unquestioned.  Prac- 
tically, in  most  instances,  these  interests  are,  like  others  pertaining 
to  general  legislation,  left  to  the  unrestrained  control  of  the  terri- 


By  §  6,  the  court  in  these  cusca  may  make 
siiitalile  orders  for  the  custixly  and  maiu- 
tenaiico  of  thu  cbildruti. 

49  &  50  Vict.  f.  b2,  MagiHtrate'a  Or* 
der  for  support, —  fto  l^e  fousultc^d  io 
coriuecLiuu  with  2U  4  21  Vict.  c.  85,  §  21, 
21  &  22  Vict.  c.  108,  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  44, 
and  41  VicL  c.  ly.  §  4),  i>rovitiesi,  §  I, 
that  *'  it  sluill  be  liiwfiil  for  any  married 
woman,  who  Hhall  have  lici^n  deserted  by 
her  hiislmiidp  to  ftunrtmon  her  hasband  be* 
fore  any  two  |n»lice8  lu  petty  aesaions^  or 
any  ati  pen  diary  mapstrate,  aod  therienj.M>a 
such  justices  or  magistrate,  if  «atisfit»il 
that  the  lRij*band,  bein|U  able  wholly  or  io 
part  to  maintain  InB  wife  or  lii^  wife  and 
family,  has  wilfully  refused  or  negletrted 
BO  to  do,  and  ba^  dest-rlcd  liis  wife,  may 
order:  1.  That  the  husband  shall  pay  U> 
hii*  wife  such  weekly  tjum  not  exceerlin|T; 
two  poULods  as  the  justices  or  ma[^i.<tmte 
may  ci:>Ui*ider  to  be  in  acconlance  with  hid. 
means  mid  with  any  irieaus  I  he  wife  may 
have  for  her  an[pfKjrt  tiiid  the  fitip|K:>rt  of 
her  family,  and  the  payment  td  any  snm 
sei  ordered  shall  W  eiif<>rceable  and  en- 
forced aiT^Liutit  the  hn»<iband  in  the  same 
mttfioer  as  the  payment  of  money  ia  ea- 
foreed  under  an  order  of  alTiliation ;  and 
the  staid  justiees  or  magistrate  by  whom 
any  such  onler  fur  payment  sliall  he 
made,  or  other  justices  ur  nnigii^trate  ait- 
tiog  ia  the  LI  or  hi^  stcudj  shall  have  power 
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from  tiiuo  to  time  to  vary  the  same,  on 
the  application  of  either  the  husband  or 
wife,  n|Km  proof  that  the  me^us  of  tha 
htisb^Uid  or  wife  have  been  altered  in 
amount  Kince  the  original  order,  or  an/ 
8nbse<|ueijt  order  varying  it,  shall  have 
been  made.  2.  Provided  always,  that  do 
onler  for  payment  of  any  such  siitn  bjr 
the  husband  shall  be  made  in  favor  of  a 
wife  who  Hbail  be  proved  to  have  com- 
mttt«d  adultery,  unless  such  adultery  hiiA 
been  condoned*  and  that  any  order  for 
payment  of  any  snch  sum  may  lie  dift- 
charged  by  the  jnstiics  or  mapstrate  by 
whom  such  or^ler  was  made,  or  other 
justices  or  magiistrate  sitting  in  their  or 
his  stead,  upon  proof  that  the  wife  has 
since  the  makiufj  thereof  been  gjuilty  of 
adultery." 

1  Btrader  v,  Graham,  10  How.  U.  S, 
m,  93. 

a  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y.  217,  227,  228, 
28  Am.  R,  129. 

«  Burber  v.  Barber.' 21  How.  U.  S.  582; 
Fraaher  r.  8.  3  Tex,  Ap,  263,  275,  30  Am. 
K.  131;  Eai  rtd.  llobbs,  I  Woods,  537; 
Green  i>.  S,  58  Ala.  190,  29  Am.  R,  739; 
S.  V.  Gibson.  36  Ind.  389,  10  x\m.  R.  42; 
Lonaa  c.  8.  3  Heisk.  287  ;  Sewall  v.  Sewall, 
VIZ  Mass.  156,  160,  161,  23  Am.  R.  299; 
Mcialcr  i',  Moor«,  96  IT.  S.  76, 

*  Longhborougb  i?.  Blake,  5  Wbeat. 
517;  Willani  v.  l*rcsburv,  14  Wal.  676. 
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tonal  legislatures.  But  Kent  reminds  us  that  Congress,  "  by  an 
act  of  the  15th  of  May,  1826,  c.  46,  annulled  several  acts  passed 
by  the  governor  and  legislative  council  of  the  Territory  of  Florida 
granting  divorces."^  And  recently  a  national  statute  has  forbid- 
den all  special  divorce  acts  by  territorial  legislatures.*  So,  in  1862, 
a  statute  was  enacted  by  Congress  punishing  polygamy  in  any 
"  Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the  United  States  have  ex- 
clusive j  urisdiction."  *    Again,  — 

§  158.  Consular  Marriages  abroad. — It  was  by  Congress  enacted 
in  1860  that "  all  marriages  in  the  presence  of  any  consular  oflScer 
in  a  foreign  country,  between  persons  who  would  be  authorized  to 
marry  if  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect,  and  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  if  the  said  marriages  had  been  solemnized  within  the  United 
States."^  Since  the  States  are  not  known  outside  of  State  limits, 
and  the  United  States  is  a  nation,  there  can  be  no  just  ground  to 
question  the  validity  of  this  statute.    Finally,  — 

§  159.  Proof  of  Marriage.  —  Any  government,  therefore  that  of 
the  United  States,  having  tribunals  to  establish  facts,  can  deter- 
mine what  therein  shall  be  the  evidence  of  a  marriage,  whether 
celebrated  within  its  jurisdiction  or  elsewhere.  Following  which 
principle,  Congress  has  provided  what  shall  be  sufficient  proof  of 
marriage  in  certain  cases  within  the  pension  laws,^  and  required 
marriages  on  board  vessels  to  be  entered  in  the  log-book.®    Still,  — 

§  160.  State  Legislation. — Nearly  all  the  legislation  which  will 
directly  concern  us  in  these  volumes  is  that  of  the  several  States. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  — 

III.    The  Nature  and  Interpretation  of  the  Statutes. 

§  161.  Not  well  considered.  —  The  popular  ignorance  of  the 
law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  even  in  the  legal  profession,  has, 
in  times  not  long  past,  been  so  dense  as  largely  to  exclude  from 
the  legislation  on  the  subject  its  proper  forms.  The  statutes  con- 
tain expressions  and  provisions  of  whose  meanings,  and  especially 
of  whose  consequential  effects,  their  makers  pretty  certainly  had 

1  2  Kent.  Com.  105,  note.  *  Stat.  1860,  c.  179,  §  31 ;  R.  S.  of  U.  S. 

«  Act  of  July  30,  1886,  Stat,  of  1886,  §  4082. 
c  818,  §  1.  6  R.  S.  of  U.  S.  §  2037,  4705. 

»  Stat.   1862,  c.  126 ;    R.  S.  of  U.  S.  •  R.  S.  of  U.  S.  §  4290.     And  see  R.  S. 

§  5352;  Reynolds  v.  U.  S.  98  U.  S.  145.  of  U.  S.  §  2037. 
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no  clear  idea  whatever.    Instead  of  consistency  and  verbal  propri- 
ety, they  abound  in  absurdities.    They  are  often  a  chaos.    And, — 

§  162.  Interprctatioii.  —  Aa  the  courts  are  required  to  avoid 
absurdity^  to  promote  consistency,  and  to  presume  even  against 
fact  that  the  legislature  knew  wliut  it  was  about,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  statutes  becomes  often  very  difficult  We  shall 
encounter  the  difliculties  under  various  heads  throughout  these 
volumes.  The  purpose  here  is  to  furnish  some  general  help, 
both  by  references  to  what  has  been  adjudged,  and  by  independent 
suggestion.     Home  of  the  relevant  rules  are  — 

§  163.  Liberal.  —  Since  these  statutes,  even  the  ones  providing 
for  divorce,  are  not  penal,  or  in  punishment  of  crime,  and  since 
marriage  is  sjiccially  favored  in  the  law,^  it  results  that  they  are 
to  be  construed  liberally,  the  meauiugs  to  be  contracted  and  ex- 
panded from  their  natural  sense  to  carry  out  what  the  court  pcr- 
cciv^es  to  have  been  the  legislative  intention.^  This  would  be  so 
even  if  the  statutes  were  not  — 

§  164.  m  Conetructed.  —  When  a  statute,  like  large  numbers 
of  those  on  the  present  subject,  would  in  its  natural  meanings  and 
effect  be  absurd j^  or  when  its  provisions  are  conflicting,*  if  tbej 
courts  can  ascertain  from  it  wliat  is  really  meant,  they  should' 
not  hold  it  void,  but  give  it  effect  according  to  its  true  purpose; 
modifying  the  significations  of  words  and  phrases,  and  even  alter- 
ing and  sujiplying  words,  as  mny  be  necessary  to  cany  out  this 
object.^  Some  further  rules,  helpful  in  the  adjuinistration  of  this 
absunl  legislation,  are  — 

§  165.  ConatmiJig  Ziaws  together.  —  All  provisions  of  law,  stat- 
utory and  common,  at  whatever  several  dates  established,  are  to 
be  considered  together,  and  the  respective  parts  made  to  contract 
and  expand  one  another  into  a  harmonious  system®  This  doc- 
trine afiplies  even  to  the  ordinary  case.  It  is  specially  relevant 
where  the  statute  is  discovered  to  be  ill-shapen,  and  of  doubtful 
significance.    The  unwritten  law  may  enlarge  or  abridge  its  mean- 


"  Ante,  §38,76.  77, 

*  BiDhop   Written   Laws,   S   120,  188, 
189rf,  191,192. 

*  Sams  V.  Sama,  85  Kj.  596. 

*  Bishop  Written  Ijiws,  §  63. 


197;   StiiQtelfl  t*,  Bajmpnd,  4  Cn^li.  dU» 
316  ;  Crocker  v.  Crane,  21  Wend.  211,  34 
Am.  D.  228  ;  Mattliewa  v.  C,  18  Grat.  989 ;  1 
Blauelmrd   r,   Spragtie.  3    Sumner*   279 ; 
Brinsfield  t\  Cftrter,  2  Ga.  143;  Torrance 


*  lb.  S  41,  81,  82;  Quin  ik  O'Keeffe,  10  r.  MeDongalrt,  12  Ga.  526  ;  Beals  v.  Hale, 

Ir.  Com.  Law,  393 ;    Pretty  v.  Solly,  26  4  How.  V.  S.  37. 
Beav.  606;  AJlea  v.  Pariah,  3  Ohio,  187,         «  Biahop  Written  Lawa,  §  4,  86,  123. 
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ing  ;^  inaccurate  expressions  be  given  the  signification  which,  on 
considering  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  intended  ;^  and  what 
is  in  derogation  of  the  unwritten  law  construed  strictly.®   Thus,  — 

§  166.  Divorce,  Separation,  NoUity.  —  As  matter  plain  and  un- 
questioned, we  shall  in  various  connections  sec,  that,  by  a  com- 
mon method  of  statutory  expression,  a  "divorce"  is  authorized, 
perhaps  in  a  single  sentence,  for  adultery,  fraud,  cruelty,  impo- 
tence, and  so  on,  with  no  specification  of  the  sort  of  sentence  or 
proofs.  Yet,  for  explanation,  we  look  into  the  rest  of  the  law  of 
the  subject,  written  and  unwritten.  And  thus  we  learn,  perhaps, 
that  the  "divorce"  for  cruelty  is  to  be  from  bed  and  board ;  for 
adultery,  from  the  bond  of  matrimony ;  for  fraud,  or  for  impo- 
tence, a  declaration  of  nullity ;  and  that  a  part  of  the  causes  must 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  while  another  part  must 
not  have  existed  then,  but  have  arisen  afterward.  And  thus  also 
we  find  the  judgment  for  one  cause  to  be,  that  there  never  was  a 
marriage ;  for  another,  that  there  was  a  marriage,  but  it  is  dis- 
solved ;  and  for  another,  that  there  was  a  marriage,  and  it  shall 
continue,  but  the  parties  shall  live  apart  as  though  there  were 
none.  It  is  easy  to  interpret  these  statutes,  though  their  lan- 
guage shows  that  the  legislature  did  not  know  what  it  was  about 
when  enacting  them.  But  in  the  course  of  these  volumes  we 
shall  come  upon  others,  contradictory  in  words,  and  defying  rea- 
son and  law  together,  the  rendering  of  which  will  be  sufficiently 
troublesome.    For  example,  — 

§167.  Consent. — The  unwritten  law  makes  it  impossible  for 
one  to  assume  the  status  of  a  marriage  to  which  he  docs  not  con- 
sent. Natural  justice,  too,  affirms  this  rule.  And  in  some  of  our 
States  the  statutes  add  their  affirmance.  Then,  when  all  this 
has  been  done,  a  statutory  provision,  in  terms,  declares  that  a 
marriage  to  which  the  party  did  not  or  could  not  consent  shall 
be  void  only  from  the  time  when  its  nullity  is  judicially  decreed, 
during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties !  Under  various  titles  this 
sort  of  matter  will  come  again  into  notice. 

§  168.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

More  or  less  statutes  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  enacted  on 
this  subject  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.     But  in  Eng- 

1  BiBhop  Written  Laws,  $  118-121, 134-14a  *  lb.  J  81.  •  lb.  §  155. 
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land,  until  1858,  the  causes  of  divorce  and  nullity,  and  the  juris- 
prudence relating  thereto,  depended  chieflj  upon  the  unwritten 
law  administered  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  that  year,  some 
causes  theretofore  unknown  were  added,  and  the  jurisdiction  was 
transferred  to  a  lay  tribunal.  In  this  country,  the  ecclesiastical 
laWof  the  mother  country  became  at  the  settlement  common  law, 
but  it  was  a  long  while  before  we  had  judicial  tribunals  to  admin- 
ister it.  Yet  by  lying  thus  without  a  jurisdiction  it  was  not  anni- 
hilated. With  our  statutes,  giving  a  jurisdiction,  came  also  new 
provisions.  Yet  the  statutes  were  administered  in  connection 
with  and  as  parts  of  the  law  which  we  brought  from  England, 
and  which  furnished  what  may  be  deemed  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  subject.  Some  of  them  are  absurdly  drawn,  and  their  in- 
terpretation is  among  the  hard  tasks  of  our  courts.  The  power 
to  legislate  is,  with  us,  as  to  marriage  and  divorce  within  the 
State  lines,  in  the  several  States ;  outside  of  §tate  lines,  it  is  in 
Congress. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

OUR  JUDICIAL   AUTHORITIES. 

§  169.   IntroductioQ. 
170-177.  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
178-180.   Other  Books. 

§  169.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider  this  subject 
as  to,  I.  Books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law ;  II.  Other  Books. 

I.  Books  of  the  Ucclesiastical  Law. 

§  170.  Reports  and  Tezt-books  —  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  are 
the  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of  it  may  be  acquired.  An- 
tedating the  reports  are  some  — 

§  171.  Old  Text-books  —  (Qodolphin  —  Oughton — Law*s  Forms}. 
—  All  the  old  English  text-books  appear  to  contain  a  greater  or 
less  admixture  of  the  Roman  canon  law,  without  any  proper  dis- 
crimination as  to  what  has  been  adopted  in  England.  We  may, 
however,  give  prominence  to  two,  now  accessible,  denominated  by 
Lord  Stowell  **  the  oracles  of  our  own  practice,  Godolphin  and 
Oughton."^  The  former,  written  in  English,  is  entitled  ^^  Re- 
pertorium  CanoniQum;  or,  an  Abridgment  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Laws  of  this  Realm,  consistent  with  the  Temporal."  The  third 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  London  in  1687.  The  first 
was  in  1678.^  The  same  author  has  left  a  work,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to,  called  the  "  Orphan's  Legacy,"  and  another  on  "  Ad- 
miralty Jurisdiction."  Judge  Story  has  quoted  him  as  "  a  very 
learned  admiralty  judge."  ^  The  latter  of  the  before-mentioned 
works  of  ecclesiastical  law,  written  in  Latin,  and  published  in 

^  Briggs  V.  Morgan,  3  Phillim.  325,  1  his  death,  and  does  not  appear  to  the  first 

Eng.  Ec.  408,  409.  edition  of  his  work,  and  is  considered  of 

2  In  Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  4  Q.  B.  1).  no  anthoritj." 
697,  707,  it  is  said  hy  counsel:  '*Thc  ap-         ^  In  Chamberlain t;. Chandler, 3 Mason, 

pendix  to  Godolphin  was  published  after  242,  245. 
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two  quarto  volumes  in  1738,  is  entifled  '^  Ordo  Judlelorum  9%ve 
Methodiiit  Procedendi  in  NegotiU  et  Littbus  m  Foro  Ecclesiastico' 
Oimli  Bntannico  et  ffihernico"  ^  The  first  part  of  this  work 
was  in  1831  translated  hy  Law,  a  pi'o\  incial  ecclesiastical  judge, 
who  incorporated  with  it  some  portions  of  Clarke,  Conset,  Ayliffc, 
Cockbiirn,  Gibson,  and  others,  entitling  the  whole  "Forms  of 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  or  the  Mode  of  conducting  Suits  in  the  Con- 
sistory Courts/'  Tliis  translation  lias  gone  into  a  second  edi- 
tion. The  translator  in  his  preface  promised  the  second  part  of 
Oughton,  but  it  lias  not  appeared*  The  most  of  what  is  valuable 
both  in  Godolphin  and  Oughton  has  found  its  way  into  other  and 
more  modern  cullections* 

§  172.  Ay liffe  — Gibson.  —  There  are  two  other  of  these  old 
English  works,  worthy  of  note.  One,  cited  as  Ayliffe*8  Parergon, 
and  published  in  172(ij  is  entitled  "'  Parcnjon  Juris  Canonici 
Anglicmii ;  or,  a  Commentary  by  way  of  Supplement  to  the 
Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  only 
from  Books  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  but  likewise  from  the 
Statute  and  Common  Laws  of  this  Realm/'  This  is  a  convenient 
work  for  reference,  but  it  contains  much  that  is  clearly  not  Eng- 
lish law.  It  is  a  folio  volume  of  between  five  and  six  bond  red 
pages.  The  other  work,  probably  of  more  value  and  authority, 
is  Gibson's  "  Codex  Juris  Hcelesiastici  Anf/Iicani :  or,  the  Statutes, 
Constitutions,  Canons,  Rubrics,  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  methodically  digested  under  their  Proper  Heads,  with  a 
Commentary,  Historical  and  JiiridicaL"  The  second  edition, 
enlarged  by  the  author,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1761.  It  is 
in  two  folio  volumes,  containing  together  above  sixteen  hundred 
pages.  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  has  said  of  it :  "  Gibson's  inaccuracy  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  his  book/*^ 
Besides  these,  — 

§  173.  Others* — ^  There  are  some  other  old  books  of  less  note, 
which  we  need  not  pause  to  mention. 

§174.  Later  Text-books  —  (Bum  —  Rogera),  —  Of  later  pro- 
ductions, Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  in  four  volumes,  is  familiar 
to  the  profession.     It  is  a  useful  compilatioUi  or  digest ;  for  such 


*  For  a  flomewliat  low^r  estimate  of     the  practice,  wee  Hope  r.  Hope,  I  Swab, 
tbis  IxKjk,   especially  of  the  part  which     &  T.  94, 

pertAiDB  to  the  law  in  diAtmctioQ  frum         ^  Murtin  t*.  MAckoDochJet  4  Q.  B.  D. 

697,  767|  note. 
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is  substantially  its  character,  it  having  little  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered an  elementary  treatise ;  and  it  does  not  attempt  any  original 
elucidations  of  legal  doctrine.  The  ninth  edition,  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Phillimore,  was  published  in  1842.  We 
have  also  Rogers's  "Practical  Arrangement  of  Ecclesiastical 
Law,"  in  one  volume,  —  an  excellent  compilation,  following  sub- 
stantially the  plan  of  Burn,  of  whose  work  it  is  a  sort  of  abridg- 
ment, and  resembling  a  nisi  prius  treatise.  The  second  edition 
was  published  in  1849. 

§175.  Reports. — There  are  no  regular  reports  of  decisions 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  prior  to  1809.  Then  begin  those  of 
Phillimore,  in  three  volumes,  coming  down  to  and  including  the 
year  1821.  Next  we  have  the  reports  of  Addams,  whose  two  vol- 
umes, and  284  pages  of  an  unfinished  third,  carry  us  into  the 
year  1826.  Haggard  follows  with  three  volumes,  and  an  unfin- 
ished fourth,  extending  to  1833.  Curtcis  next,  in  three  volumes, 
takes  us  through  1844.  He  is  followed  by  Robertson,  whose  one 
volume  and  an  unfinished  second  bring  us  to  1853.  Then  we 
have,  in  two  volumes,  the  "  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Bo- 
ports,"  by  Spinks,  conducting  us  to  1855.  A  single  thin  volume, 
the  earlier  part  of  which  is  by  Deane,  and  the  later  by  Deane 
assisted  by  Swabey,  the  whole  being  cited  under  the  joint  names 
of  Deane  &  Swabey,  closes  the  work  of  reporting,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Divorce  Court,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in 
1857.^  But  though  the  regular  reports  go  back  no  further  than 
1809,  the  volumes  of  these  contain,  in  notes  or  otherwise,  many 
earlier  cases.  And  Dr.  Phillimore  made  a  collection,  in  two  vol- 
umes, of  cases  decided  chiefly  between  1752  and  1758,  with  some 
of  an  earlier  date,  in  the  Arches  and  Prerogative  Courts  and 
Court  of  Delegates,  containing  the  judgments  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Lee,  cited  as  Lee's  Reports.  We  have  also  two  vol- 
umes, of  the  highest  value,  compiled  by  Dr.  Haggard,  containing 
the  judgments  of  Lord  StowelL  in  cases  argued  and  determined  in 
the  Consistory  Court  of  London.  The  dates  of  most  of  the  cases 
are  from  1790  to  1821.  In  the  Notes  of  Cases,  the  Jurist,  the 
Law  Journal,  and  other  like  depositories  of  law,  are  likewise 
some  decisions  not  found  in  the  regular  series.  So  there  are  a 
few  in  the  notes  to  Poynter's  essay  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  not 
found  elsewhere. 

1  Ante,  §  153. 
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§  176.  'Bacilli  Krrirriartical  Reporta.* — The  before-mennoned 
English  Reports,  down  to  and  inclnding  Cartels,  but  excepting 
the  fourth  of  Haggard,  and  including  Fergusson^s  Scotch  Con- 
sistorial  Reports,  were,  in  a  condensed  form,  republished  at  Phil- 
adelphia, in  seren  volumes  of  close  type,  under  the  name  of  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  Reports.  The  condensation  consists  chiefly 
in  the  omission  of  cases  not  deemed  important  with  us. 

§  177.  miward. — The  Irish  reports  bv  Milward  would  appear 
to  be  as  good  law  in  this  country  as  the  foregoing  English  ones. 
Perhaps  some  judges  may  not  give  them  quite  the  same  weight  of 
authority.  They  are  in  one  Tolume,  entitled  *•  Reports  of  Cases 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Prerogative  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Dublin,  during  the  Time  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  John  RadcliflF.  LL.  DJ"  The  period  embraced  is 
between  the  years  1816  and  1S43. 

II.    Other  Boots. 

§  178.  "Wbait-  —  It  is  not  proposed  to  speak  of  current  text- 
books. English  or  American,  they  being  presumably  known  to 
the  reader.     As  for  — 

§  179.  Rngliah  Reports.  —  The  regular,  authorized  Reports  of 
the  former  Divorce  Court  are  —  '•  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Probate  and  in  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes/'  by  Swabey  &  Tristram,  beginning  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  court,  and  extending  down  to  the  conunencement  of 
the  **  Law  Reports.''  They  are  in  four  Tolumes«  the  last  being 
thin.  In  the  Law  Reports,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  %Tudioature.  —  that  is.  for  the  first  ten  years, — 
Probate  and  Matrimonial  Causes  constitute  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  common-law  series.  Since  then,  the  divorce  causes  are 
reported  in  the  *•  Prolate  Division."  cited  *•  P.  D,** 

§  ISO.  American  Reports.  —  We  have«  in  our  country,  no  sepa- 
rate series  of  the  reports  of  matrimonial  and  divorce  causes. 
They  are  minded  with  the  ordinary  law  and  equity  reports  of 
tlie  several  States,  Those  of  the  national  judicatories  contain  a 
faw  caaoa  relevant  to  our  subject. 
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BOOK   III. 

HOW  MARRIAGE  IS  CONSTITUTED  AND  WHAT  ARE  ITS 

NULLITIES. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   EXECUTORY  AGREEMENT  TO   MARRY,   BREACH   OF  PROMISE. 

S  181, 182.   Introd action. 
183-195.  General  Nature  of  Agreement. 
196-200.   How  Agreement  proved. 
201-211.  Capacity,  Matnal  Promise,  Consideration. 
212-214.   Statute  of  Frauds. 
215-225.  Terminations  and  Rescissions. 
226-234.  Damages  and  how  Aggravated  or  Mitigated. 
235.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  181.  "Why  —  How.  —  The  contract  considered  in  this  chap- 
ter, while  it  commonly  precedes  a  marriage,  is  not  a  part  of  the 
marriage  itself,  or  of  any  effect  upon  its  validity.  So  that  strictly 
its  elucidation  does  not  belong  to  these  volumes,  and  it  was  not 
included  in  the  author's  original  commentaries  on  "  Marriage  and 
Divorce."  But  the  subject  is  introduced  into  these  New  Com- 
mentaries for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  entire  treatment  greater 
fulness  and  lucidity,  as  well  as  because  of  its  practical  usefuhiess. 
Yet  this  chapter  will  be  less  exhaustive  in  its  doctrines  and  cited 
authorities  than  most  of  the  others. 

§  182.  How  Chapter  divided.  — We  shall  Consider,  I.  The  Gen- 
eral Nature  of  this  Agreement ;  II.  How  the  Agreement  is 
proved ;  III.  The  Capacity  of  the  Parties,  their  Mutual  Promise, 
and  otherwise  of  the  Consideration ;  IV.  How  far  the  Contract 
is  affected  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds ;  V.  The  Various  Termina- 
tions and  Rescissions  of  the  Contract;  VI.  The  Damages  and 
how  they  may  be  Aggravated  or  Mitigated. 
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L    The  Genercd  Nature  of  this  AgreemerU, 

§183.  Binding  in  Law  —  Breach  Actignable.  —  Though  mar- 
riages and  tn'umiscs  ta  marry  are  suppused  to  proceed  from  seu- 
timeut,  aud  to  be  superior  to  pecuniary  considerations,  yet  the 
law  t4ikea  cogiiizaDce  of  them  as  thioga  of  money  value.  And  it 
furnishes  pecuniary  redress  for  breaches  of  the  agreement  to 
marry.^  The  complaining  party  is  oftener  the  woman  ;  but  the 
action  lies  equally  by  the  man  against  her,  or  jointly  against 
her  and  the  man  to  marry  whom  she  broke  her  engagement.' 
Still,— 

§  184*  Peoaliar*  —  As  every  species  of  contract  derives  some- 
thing from  the  sjKicial  nature  of  its  subject^  and  as  marriage  is 
peculiar  institutionj  largely  differing  from  every  other,^  so  there 
arc  particulars  in  which  the  promise  to  marry  is  distinguishable 
from  other  contracts.*  We  shall  see  something  of  these  partic- 
ulars as  we  proceed.     Yet,  not  of  this  sort,  — 

§  185.  Words  or  not.  —  Other  contracts  are  commonly  made 
by  words,  written  or  oral,  under  seal  or  otherwise.  Rut  some  are 
the  pure  creations  of  the  law.^  And  the  cases  are  numerous  in 
whicb,  in  law  or  as  a  violent  presumption  of  fact,  a  contract  in 
words  will  be  deemed  to  liave  been  entered  into  though  not 
otherwise  proved.^  To  make  a  contract  in  fact,  it  is  simply  ne- 
cessary that,  there  being  an  adequate  consideration,  the  minds 
of  the  contracting  parties  come  into  exact  accord,''  But  words 
are  not  the  only  vehicle  for  ideas.     If,  for  example,  one  to  whom 


J  Short  w,  Stotts.  »8  Ind,  29 1  P.  r, 
Inghairi,  38  Mich.  243 ;  Malou©  v.  Ryaa, 
14  li.  L  614;  llarrboii  v.  Ciige.  Carth, 
4«7.  I  JSalk.  24.  1  Ld,  Raym.  ,186 ;  Smith 
If.  Woodiioe,  1  C,  B.  n,  s*.  660:  VVhite  t\ 
Thomas,  12  Ohio  St.  312;  Kerfo<:»l  v. 
MarsdeiJ,  2  Fosit.  k  F.  160 ;  I'aul  r.  Fra- 
Jiier,  3  Mass,  71,  73.  3  Am.  D.  Sfj ;  Wight- 
man  r.  Cottte.s  l&  Mh»8.  I,  8  Am.  IK  77. 
*'  Befur©  the  Reformation,  no  action  for 
breach  of  promise  conlil  be  niaiuiained, 
for  mHrriage  wtis  a  matter  of  E(|iiritiial 
jurmdtctinn.  It  wiw  not  rill  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  nmrriaj^e 
was  recognisted  by  our  law  a«  a  temjwral 
benefit,  and  a  breath  of  promise  of  mar- 
riiige    as    co^Qizahlc    bj    the    temporai 
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courts."  Bowen,  L.  J.  in  Fitilay  v,  Chxt- 
ney.  20  Q.  B.  1).  494,^04.  &05. 

^  Harrison  r.  Cage,  1  Ld.  Ray  to.  386, 
12  Mod.  214.  J  Salk-  24. 

a  Ante,  §  5,  6. 

*  Frost  V.  Knight,  Law  Rep.  5  Ex. 
322,327;  Hall  i\  Wright,  Ellis.  B.  &  E, 
746,  793;  Bahly  r.  Siratton,  11  Pa.  316: 
Wade  r.  Kalbfleisih,  5S  N.  Y.  282.  17  Am. 
R.  250  J  Fiulay  v,  Chiroey,  20  Q.  B.  D. 
494. 

«  Bishop  Con.  §  184,  189.  195, 199.  201. 
&c. 

»  lb.  §28,258-261. 

7  lb.  §  30,  313 ;  Homan  p.  Earle,  53 
N.  Y,  267. 
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another  has  offered  au  agreement,  acts  upon  it,  his  conduct  is  an 
acceptance,  as  binding  as  though  verbally  expressed.^  And  in 
the  criminal  law  one  may  make  a  false  pretence  by  conduct,  with 
precisely  the  same  effect  as  by  words.*  There  does  not  occur  to 
the  writer  any  condition  of  things  wherein  the  law  creates  an 
agreement  of  parties  to  intermarry  when  in  fact  they  have  not 
mutually  consented.  But  all  the  foregoing  principles  apply  to 
this  agreement  to  marry,  whenever  the  situation  of  the  particular 
case  furnishes  the  occasion.  And  conduct  of  the  parties,  while 
in  most  instances  regarded  as  mere  evidence  of  what  formally 
transpired  between  them,  may  of  itself  constitute  the  offer  on  the 
one  side  and  the  acceptance  on  the  other.  So  that  though  a  mar- 
riage agreement  may  be  in  writing,'  or  in  oral  language,*  it  is 
equally  constituted  by  acts  of  the  parties,  leading  to  the  like  mu- 
tual understanding  and  concurrent  expectation  and  assent,  while 
no  direct  word  on  the  subject  has  passed ;  though,  according  to 
the  more  frequent  course  of  courtships  and  engagements,  there 
is  a  mutual  promise  in  words,  and  it  is  evidenced  by  conduct.^ 

§  186.  Mutual  —  (Courtship).  —  One  of  two  persons  cannot 
make  a  contract  alone;  the  other  must  combine  with  him  in 
exactly  the  same  thing.^  Hence  a  mere  courtship  is  not  an 
agreement  to  marry ."^  And  where,  as  in  the  facts  of  most  cases, 
the  consideration  for  the  agreement  consists  of  the  mutual  prom- 
ise, the  plaintiff  in  the  brcach-of-promise  suit  must  prove  as  well 
her  own  undertaking  to  marry  the  defendant  as  his  to  marry 
her,®  the  obligations  of  the  parties  being  mutual.^  Like  a  mere 
courtship  is  a  mere  — 

§  187.  Intent  or  'Wmingness  to  Marry.  —  That  one  is  willing  to 

»  Bishop  Con.  §  33(K)d3.  «  Bishop  Con.  §  29,  30,  313. 

*  2  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  430.  ^  Burnham  v.  Corn  well,  16  B.  Monr. 

*  Ijowe  V,  Peers,  4  Bur.  2225 ;  RusseU  284,  63  Am.  D.  529 ;  Walmslcy  v.  Robin- 
P.  Cowles,  15  Gray,  582,  77  Am.  D.  391;  son,  63  111.  41,  14  Am.  R.  Ill;  C.  o. 
Dean  r.  Skifif,  128  Mass.  174.  Walton,  2  Brews.  487. 

*  Ellis  P.  Guggenheim,  20  Pa.  287 ;  »  Weaver  u.  Bachort,  2  Pa.  St.  80,  44 
lloman  r.  Earle,  53  N.  Y.  267.  Am.  D.  159,  162;    VineaU  v.  Veness,   4 

*  Button  V.  Mansell,  3  Salk.  16,  64,  6  Fost.  &  F.  344;  Standiford  v.  Gentry,  32 
Mod.  1 72 ;  Wightman  v.  Coates,  1 5^  Mass.  Mo.  477 ;  Espy  v.  Jones,  37  Ala.  379 ;  Roper 
1,  8  Am.  D.  77 ;  Wells  v.  Padgett,  8  Barb,  v.  Clay,  18  Mo.  383, 59  Am.  D.  314 ;  Daniel 
323 ;  Wilcox  v.  Green,  23  Barb.  639 ;  P.  v.  Bowles,  2  Car.  &  P.  553 ;  Ellis  v,  Gug- 
p.  Kenyon,  5  Par.  Cr.  254;  McCmm  v.  genheim,  20  Pa.  287 ;  Russell  v.  Cowles,  15 
HUdebrand.  85   Ind.  204;    Blackburn  v.  Gray,  582,  77  Am.  D.  391. 

Mann,  85  HI.  222 ;  Thurston  i\  Cavenor,  »  Allard  r.  Smith,  2  Met  Ky.  297;  Ho- 

8  Clarke,  Iowa,  155 ;  Southard  v.  Rex  ford,  man  v.  Earle,  53  N.  Y.  267. 
6  Cow.  256 ;  Honuui  t;.  Earle,  53  N.  Y.  207. 
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marry  another,  or  intend  a  so  to  marry,  or  even  expresses  the 
intent,  h  a  step  sliort  of  the  agreement,  and  is  not  binding.* 

§  188*  Promise  Interpreted^ — (Reasonable  Time  —  On  Request). 
—  A  promise  in  general  terms  to  marry  one,  or  proved  generally i 
while  the  words  of  it  do  not  appear,  means  to  marry  in  a  reason- 
able time.''^  And  it  has  been  deemed  that,  in  determining  what  is 
a  reasonable  time,  the  age  of  the  parties,  their  pecuniary  ability, 
and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  may  all  be 
taken  into  tlie  account.'^  Lord  Kcnyon  once  said,  **  If  the  prom- 
ise is  indefinite,  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made  may  call  upon  the 
maker  to  jierform  it  at  any  eonvetiient  time,"  ^  A  learned  Amer- 
ican jad^e  observed  that  it  is  ''a  promise  to  marry  on  request."* 
But  he  must  have  meant  this  utterance  to  be  accepted  as  qualified 
in  some  such  way  as  Lord  Kenyon's  was,  else  it  was  very  inad- 
vcrtcnt,**  Surely  if  a  young  couple  meet  at  a  ball,  and  agree  in 
general  words  to  marry,  the  girl  cannot  require  the  fulfilment  of 
tlie  bargain  before  morning,  or  even  the  next  day  before  Papa  can 
be  notified.  Hence  in  principle,  as  well  as  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  authorities,  the  meuning  is  in  a  reasonable  time. 

§  189.  Breaches.  —  This  agreement  to  marry  is  broken  in  ways 
similar  to  other  contracts^  And  whether  the  mutual  undertak- 
ing is  to  marry  at  a  particular  time,  or  in  a  reasonable  time,  the 
same  as  when  it  is  to  marry  on  request,®  the  doctrine  of  tlie  law 
is,  in  reason,  and  is  fairly  well  sustained  by  the  authorities,  that, 
since  in  the  nature  of  the  agreement  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  the 
act  of  marriage  by  one  of  the  parties  without  an  equal  and  simul- 
taneo!i3  doing  l>y  the  other,  if  the  fixed  day  or  reasonable  time 
elapses  with  no  steps  taken  by  either,  this  amounts  merely  to  a 


^  Cole  r.  Cottinghiun,  8  Car.  &  P.  75. 
See  VhilHps  r,  Cratchley.  3  Csr,  &  P.  17S ; 
Bottsr  I*.  I>ebcw«,  1  Stark.  82  ;  EUis  v. 
nnjrgetiheim,  »0  I**.  287;  McPheraoo  v. 
Hvwi.  59  Miih,  33. 

'  »  BlAckburn  «»,  Mmin,  S5  HI.  212 :  Ben 
Mft  i\  Beam.  42  MicK.  34rs  36  Atn.  R. 
442:  Stt»vi%ii*on  i*.  retti*.  12  Philftil.  46S; 
Pottrr  i\  Vh}yoiy9,  \  Stnrfc  9^.  Sett  Phil- 
lifi*  f  ('TUtcblry,  I  Moore  &  P.  239,  3 
Cut  v-t  IV  17». 

*  \Vfi|^^»8©ller  r  Simmer*.  97  Pa.  4$5, 

*  AtchiusiHi  If.  IUX«r,  PfsVe  Ad.  Cs& 
103,  104. 

*  Clftfk  r.  PesdlotoQ,  SOCohd.  495.  505. 
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•  Perhaps  not  aU  wiU  recoprnizc  the 
disti action  which  my  t€xt  hero  implies. 
pAttefOQ.  J.  once  RiAid :  ^'  I  do  uot  see 
any  ncioual  di.'^tinction  between  the  aver- 
ments of  a  pi\>mi^  to  marry  ou  re€|uest 
and  a  pn^niise  to  marry  in  reiidoniibk 
time  after  request"  And  Coleridge,  J. : 
**  The  promise  to  marry  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  request  most  moiiQ  after 
reqaest  within  a  time  when  it  might  re^- 
s&nahly  be  made."  Short  r.  Stone,  6  Q.  B. 
358.  369.  370, 

^  For  the  general  law  of  the  subject, 
m»  Bishop  Con.  chapter  beginning  §  1413. 

«  Ante,  §  1S8. 
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waiver  and  enlargement  of  the  time,^  the  contract  thus  varied  in 
time  continues  in  full  force,  and  neither  can  sue  the  other  until 
by  some  step  put  in  default.^  A  common  method  of  putting  in 
default  is  to  aver  and  prove  a  request  bj  the  plaintiflF  and  a  re- 
fusal by  the  defendant.^  But,  at  least  by  the  better  doctrine, 
there  need  not  be,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  woman,  if  the  time 
has  been  fixed,  a  formal  request  or  offer  of  herself ;  she  need  only 
aver  and  prove  a  readiness  and  willingness.  "This  doctrine," 
observes  Perkins,  J.,  "  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  the 
groom  should  seek  the  bride,  and  not  subject  the  prospective 
bride  to  the  indelicacy  of  searching  for  and  demanding  of  the 
prospective  groom  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement.  '  The  man 
is  ducere  uxorem.^  '  The  modesty  of  tlie  sex  is  considered  by  the 
common  law,'  says  Lord  Coke.  *  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
a  lady  should  say  to  a  gentleman,  I  am  ready  to  marry  you, 
pray  marry  mc.' "  *  The  promise,  request,  and  refusal  may  sev- 
erally be  proved  by  circumstantial  evidence,  the  effect  of  wliich 
is  for  the  jury.^  So,  in  this  contract  following  the  same  rule  as 
in  others,  — 

§  190.  Marrying  Another.  —  A  party  who,  by  marrying  another 
person,  disqualifies  himself  to  fulfil  his  agreement,  breaks  it.* 
And  immediately  thereon,  whether  the  time  for  tlie  promised 
marriage  has  arrived  or  not,  the  injured  party  may  institute  the 
breach-of-promise  suit,  without  averring  or  proving  any  request, 
readiness,  or  refusal.^  For  it  would  be  worse  than  ridiculous  in 
the  woman  to  ask  the  already  married  man  to  marry  her,  or  to 
stand  prepared  to  marry  him,  or  to  open  the  way  for  his  refusal 
to  violate  the  law  by  polygamy.  And,  in  reason,  this  conduct  of 
his  just  as  effectually  breaks  tlie  marriage  engagement  before  the 
time  for  its  fulfilment  as  afterward.     So  does  even  the  — 

§  191.   Refusal  in  Advance.  —  If  the  engaged  person,  while  yet 

1  Bishop  Con.  §  795-797.  McCormick  u.  Robb,  24  Pa,  44 ;  Moritz  v. 

2  Weaver  v.  Baclicrt,  2  Pa.  St.  80,  44  Molhorn.  13  Pa.  331 ;  Willard  v.  Stone, 
Am.  D.  159,  162;   Fible  v.  Caplingcr,  13     7  Cow.  22,  24.  17  Am.  D.  496. 

B.  Monr.  464 ;  Blackburn  u.  Mann,  85  111.  ^  Greenup  v.  Stoker,  3   Oilman,   202 ; 

222;  Kelly  v,  Renfro,  9  Ala.  325,  44  Am.  Prescott  v.  Guyler,  32  111.  312;  PettingiU 

D.  441.  V.  McGregor,  12  N.  H.  179;    Kniffen  r. 

«  Fible  V.  Caplinger,  13  B.  Monr.  464 ;  McConnell,  supra. 
Stone  r.  Appel,  12  Bradw.  582;  Kniffen  «  Bishop  Con.  §  1429. 

I'.  McConnell,  30  N.  Y.  285;   Gongh   v.  7  Lahey  v.  Knott,  8  Or.  198;  Shoahan 

Farr,  2  Car.  &  P.  631 ;  Cole  v.  Holliday,  v,  Barry,  27  Mich.  217;  King  i'.  Kersey, 

4  Mo.  Ap.  94;  Weaver  v.  Bachert,  supra.  2  Ind.  402;  Clement"*  r.  Moore,  11  Ala. 

*  Graham  v.  Martin,  64  Ind.  567,  571 ;  35;  Short  v.  Stone,  8  Q.  B.  358. 
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the  time  for  the  marriage  has  not  arrived,  breaks  off  the  engage- 
ment^—  for  example,  by  announcing  his  determination  not  to 
fulfil  it,*  —  though  without  marrying  another,  the  default  is  com- 
plete, and  the  injured  party  may  at  once  bring  the  breach-of- 
promise  suit^  And  the  refusal,  like  the  promise  to  marry,®  need 
not  be  in  words.  Acts  are  equally  effective;  as,  where  the  man 
ceases  the  usual  attentions  of  courtship  without  the  woman's  con- 
sent, and  especially  where  he  also  bestows  them  on  another.  In 
one  case  the  learned  judge  observed:  ''The  true  question  was, 
whether  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  evinced  an 
intention  to  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  contract*  This  has  been 
held  a  correct  rule  in  case  of  an  agreement  of  sale  of  personal 
property.*  We  think  this  rule  applies  with  greater  reason  to  a 
marriage  contract,  which  should  rest  on  mutual  affection.  His 
denial  that  he  had  ever  promised  to  marry  her  was  of  itself  very 
strong  evidence  of  a  refusal.  Coupled  with  his  acts  and  persist- 
ent conduct,  it  fully  justified  the  jury  in  finding  a  refusal/'®  In 
like  manner, — 

§  192.  Married  when  Promlae  made.  —  One  who  enters  into 
any  forbidden  contract  in  honest  ignorance  of  the  invalidating 
fact  sustains  to  it  the  like  relation  as  though  the  fact  did  not 
exist.^  So  that  if  a  single  woman  receives  the  addresses  of  a 
married  man,  whom  for  good  reasons  she  believes  to  be  single, 
and  an  engagement  ftjllows,  she  is  rectus  in  curia  when  she  brings 
a  suit  for  the  breach*  The  man  cannot  set  up  against  her  his 
wrong  in  making  the  marriage  promise.  But  his  being  already 
married  was  a  simultaneous  breach  of  it.  So  the  woman,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  time  for  fulfilment  to  elapse,  may  recover  her 
damagesJ 

§  1 93.  ConditionaL  ^  The  marriage  promise,  like  any  other,  is 
good  if  made  on  a  lawful  condition,  but  not  if  on  one  unlawful 


^  Riirtin  V.  Thompson,  42  N.  Y.  246>  I 
Am.  U  516. 

«  J^lshop  Con.  §  1429;  Fro«t  v.  KmVht, 
Law  Kep.  7  Kx,  ill ;  Hnlloway  t-.  (irifllth, 
as  Iow»»  409,  7  Am.  K>  208;  Ciiiut*9  v. 
Smith,  15  M,  &  W.  189;  KntU  i\  Fmiik. 
76  ImL  594,  40  Am.  R.  275. 

»  Ante.  §  185. 

♦  Ref<?rring  to  Freeth  i\  BuiTj  Law 
Rep,  9  C.  P.  208, 

*  Wa^^jenseller  n,  Simnnjrs,  97  l*a.  465, 
470»  M«rcur,  J.    And  see  Coil  v.  Wallace, 
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4  Zftb.  291 ;  Wlllard  i'.  Stone,  7  Cow,  22, 
17  Am.  D.  496. 

e  Bishop  Con.  §  481,  579, 

f  lb.  §  5B0,  1429;  Mill  ward  r.  Little- 
W(xd,  5  Exch.  775;  Bbittmaciier  r.  Soal, 
29  Barb.  22;  Stevenson  t*.  Pettis^  12 
Philarl.  468;  Kdley  v.  RUay,  lOG  Maaa. 
339,  8  Am.  R.  336;  Coover  v.  Dayen- 
port.  I  Heisk  368,  2  Am.  R.  706;  Wild 
I'.  Harris,  7  C,  B.  999.  See  farther  of 
tbb,  |)U8t,  §  202. 
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or  against  the  policy  of  the  law.^  For  example,  an  engagement 
by  a  married  man  to  marry  when  a  divorce  suit  pending  against 
his  wife  is  successfully  terminated  —  divorces  not  being  favored 
by  the  law,^  and  this  sort  of  bargaining  being  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  course  of  justice  in  the  courts  —  is  void.^  But  it  appears 
to  be,  in  England,  in  doubt  whether  or  not  a  married  man's  under- 
taking to  marry  a  woman  on  his  wife's  death  is  good.*  This  sort 
of  bargaining  does  not  interfere  with  anything  in  court ;  but  be- 
sides being  sufficiently  scandalous,  it  is  a  formal  withdrawal  of 
the  love  on  which  a  marriage,  favored  by  the  law,^  rests,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  an  incitement  to  murder.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise than  an  infraction  of  the  policy  of  the  law  ? 

§  194.  Personal  —  Not  survive.  —  Though,  at  common  law,  an 
action  will  ordinarily  lie  by  or  against  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator on  a  contract  of  the  deceased  violated  in  his  lifetime,  since 
in  most  instances  the  matter  of  it  concerns  his  estate ;  yet  neither- 
by  the  common-law  rules,  nor  under  a  statute  providing  for  the 
survival  of  actions  on  any  contract  of  or  with  the  deceased,  can 
a  suit  for  breach  of  marriage  promise  be  brought  or  carried  on  by 
or  against  the  executor  or  administrator.  For  wliile  in  form  this 
action  is  on  a  contract,  in  effect  it  is  for  a  personal  tort,  which, 
in  its  nature,  dies  with  the  person,  according  to  the  maxim  Actio 
personalis  moritur  cum  persona.^  And  the  statute,  which  must  be 
interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  common  law,  and  to  carry  out 
the  true  legislative  intent,^  will  not  vary  this  result.  The  judicial 
opinions  intimate,  and  justly  in  point  of  principle,  that  if  the 
estate  has  suffered  through  the  contract  and  its  breach,  in  a  man- 
ner distinct  from  the  suffering  of  the  person,  an  action  for  this 
special  damage  may,  on  a  particular  allegation  and  proof  of  it,  be 
maintained.  And  still  the  author  is  not  aware  that  a  case  within 
this  exception  has  been  adjudged  either  in  this  country  or  in  Eng- 
land.®   It  was  once  sought  to  maintain  this  action  against  the  ex- 

1  Biahop  Con.  §469-477, 487, 608, 1364;  ^  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  70,  75,  82, 
Cole  V.  Cottingham,  8  Car.  &  P.  75 ;  Con-     123,  131-133,  139. 

rad  V.  Williams,  6  Hill,  N.  Y.  444 ;  Kurtz  ^  Qrubb  v.  Suit,  32  Grat.  203,  34  Am. 

V.  Frank,  76  Ind.  594.  40  Am.  li.  275.  R.  765 ;   Finlay  ».  Chirney,  20  Q.  B.  D. 

2  Ante,  §  38,  39.  494 ;  Chase  v.  Fitz,  132  Mass.  359;  Wade 
»  Noicep.Brown,  9Vroom,228,  20Am.  v.  Kalbfleisch,  58  N.  Y.  282.  17  Am.  R. 

B.388,10Vroom,  133,23Am.R.213.  <fi50 ;    Flint  v.   Gilpin,   29  W.  Va.   740; 

*  MiUward  v.  Littlewood,  5  £xch.  775.  Chamberlain  v.  Williamson,  2   M.  &  S. 
»  Ante.  §38,  39.  408;   Stebhins  v.  Palmer,  1  Pick.  71,  11 

*  Broom  Leg.  Max.  2d  ed.  702.  Am.  D.  146 ;  Smith  v.  Sherman,  4  Cusb. 
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ecutors  of  a  deceased  man  who  had  broken  bis  mamage  promise, 
on  the  allegatiuiia  that  the  woman  in  reliance  on  it  had  bought 
some  underclythea  which  otherwise  she  would  not,  and  after 
breach  had  maintained  herself  instead  of  receiving  support  from 
him,  but  the  court  refused.^  Likewise  the  bearing  of  a  child  out  of 
wedlock,  in  ruliunce  on  the  promisu  of  marriage,  has  been  adjudged 
not  to  constitute  special  damage  withiu  this  doctrine.^     So, — 

§  195.  Bankmptcy.  —  It  is  reasonably  evident  that  the  right 
of  action  fur  a  breach  of  marriage  promise  does  not  pass  by  an 
assignment  in  bankruptcy,® 


IL    How  the  Agreement  u  proved* 

§196.  Circumatantial. —  Since  Commonly  marriage  proposals 
and  their  acceptance  do  not  transpire  in  writing  or  in  puhliCi 
,but  pass  orally  between  the  parties  in  private,  while  yet  the  ob- 
&rved  conduct  of  engaged  persons  towai'd  each  other  will  ex- 
liibit  more  or  less  of  what  is  special  to  this  relation,  tlie  proof 
of  the  engagement  cannot  often  consist  of  tbe  testimony  of  third 
|>er8ons  to  their  words ;  but,  until  parties  to  suits  were  made  wit- 
nesses, as  they  are  in  most  of  our  States^  it  ordinarily  could  be 
e\idenced  only  by  their  acts.  Otherwise  expressed,  the  proofs 
were  for  the  most  part  circumstantial,  —  a  species  of  evidence  as 
good  and  conclusive  as  any  other.*  The  whole  case — ^  namely, 
the  promise  to  marry,  the  acceptance  of  it,  the  request  to  fulfil 
it,  and  the  refusal,  severally  and  collectively  —  may  be  established 
by  this  species  of  evidence.^    Thus, — 

§  107,  Mutual  Behavior.  —  When  marriageable  fH^rsons  conduct 
towai*d  each  other  as  engaged  parties  commonly  do,  and  as  those 
who  arc  not  engaged  do  not,  the  reasonable  and  fair  inference  is 
that  they  are  in  fact  what  they  thus  hold  themselves  out  to  be, 
engaged  ;  and  in  a  breach-of-promiso  suit  the  jury  is  justifiable 


409;  LaUlmoTO  r.  Simmons,  13  S.  ^  Hi 
IH3  ;  lliivtlen  v,  Vreolftud,  8  VrCMim,  372, 
tH  .\m.  \L  725.  Bnt  see,  m  to  the  effect 
of  tU«  >t.atutL\  Shulor  p.  Mlllsapfl,  71  K.  C. 
iH7  ;  Alleii  x\  Baker,  86  N.  C  dl,  41  Am. 
R. 444. 

*  Fiiilny  r.  Chtniry,  supra,  p.  507. 
And  *^\\  tliotum  of  K&hcr,  M.  \U  p.  500. 

»  Hi»vojr  V.  Tftgc,  55  Maifie,  142;  Fin- 

'  V.  Chirooy»  supra,  p,  50K 

m 


"  Grubb  \\  Suit,  32  Grat,  203,  34  Am. 
B,  765,  770;  DiUard  r.  CoUins,  23  Grat 
343, 

^  I  Bishop  Crim.  Prooed.  $  1073-1079, 
*  Greenup  v.  Stoker,  3  GUmim,  203; 
Prescott  t\  Guyler,  32  01312;  PeitiiigUl] 
r.  McGregor.   12  N.  H,  179;    Kniffcn  tfj 
McConiieli,  30   N.  Y.    285;    Mansoo 
UastLUgSs  i^  Vt.  346,  36  Am.  D.  345. 
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in  80  finding.^  Within  which  principle,  it  is  competent  to  show 
a  course  of  correspondence  by  letter  between  them;*  though, 
standmg  quite  alone,  and.  with  no  evidence  of  its  special  nature, 
it  could  hardly  be  deemed  enough.  By  this  sort  of  proofs  may 
be  established  that  principal  part  of  every  case  wliich  consists  of 
the  offer  and  its  acceptance.     But  — 

§  198.  Behavior  of  One.  —  A  less  part  —  for  example,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  by  the  female  plaintiff —  may  be  made  to  appear 
in  a  like  way ;  namely,  by  her  conduct.*  There  is  a  case  which 
holds  that  if  she  proves  only  the  defendant's  offer  (the  word  in 
the  opinion  is  the  still  stronger  one  "  promise "),  she  cannot 
establish  her  acceptance  of  it  by  simply  showing  preparations 
for  marriage  made  in  his  absence,  and  of  which  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge; though  it  was  admitted  that  there  are  cases  ^  the  other 
way.*  In  principle,  there  may  be  circumstances  wherein  acts 
and  admissions  of  the  female  plaintiff,  unknown  to  the  defend- 
ant, may  not  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  of  her  consent  go 
far  enough  ;  but  surely,  when  the  condition  of  her  mind  upon  the 
subject  becomes  important,  these  are  the  proper  evidences  of  it. 
And  there  may  be  a  difference  between  an  offer  and  a  promise 
of  marriage.  A  man  offers  marriage  to  a  woman  whose  mind 
he  does  not  know.  He  promises  it  to  one  whom  he  believes  to 
be  willing.  In  this  view,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  correctness 
of  cases  which  hold,  for  example,  that  if  a  man's  promise  of 
marriage,  which  in  its  nature  assumes  the  woman's  consent,  is 
proved,  she  to  make  clear  to  the  jury  its  mutuality  may  show  her 
invitation  to  one  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,?  or  in  any  other 
form  her  declaration  to  her  friends  of  the  engagement,"  her  acqui- 
escence in  his  assumption  of  her  consent  thus  appearing  in  her  act. 

1  Wagenseller  v.  Simmers,  97  Pa.  465 ;  *  Peppioger  v.  Low,  1  Halst.  384 ;  Mo- 

Vanderpool  v.  Richardson,  52  Mich.  336;  ritz  v.  Melhorn,  13  Pa.  331 ;  Wetmore  r. 

Waters  v.  Bristol,  26  Conn.  398 ;  Wight-  Mell,  1  Ohio  St.  26,  59  Am.  D.  607. 
man  v.  Coates,  15  Mass.  1,  8  Am.  D.  77;  ^  Russell  v.  Cowles,  15  Graj,  582,  77 

Coil  V.  Wallace,  4  Zab.  291 ;  Hubbard  v.  Am.  D.  391,  approved  in  Graham  v.  Mar- 

Bonesteel,  16  Barb.  360;  Perkins  v.  Her-  tin,  64  Ind.  567.     More  particularly  as  to 

sey,  1  R.  I.  493;  Munson  v,  Hastings,  12  which  case  and  the  question,  see  McPher- 

Vt.  .346,  36  Am.  D.  345 ;    Whitcomb  v.  son  v.  Ryan,  59  Mich.  33. 
Wolcott,  21   Vt.  368 ;  Tefft  v.  Marsh,  1  «  McCormick  v.  Robb,  24  Pa.  44 ;  Mo- 

W.  Va.  38.  ritz  v.  Melhorn,  13  Pa.  331. 

«  Hoitt  r.  Moulton,  1  Fost.  N.  H.  586;  f  I.eckey  v.  Bloser,  24  Pa.  401 ;  King 

Conawayv.  Sho]ton,3lnd.334;  Richmond  v.  Kersey,  2  Ind.  402;  Wetmore  v.  Mell, 

p.  Roberts,  98  111.  472.  1  Ohio  St,  26,  59  Am.  D.  607;   Gates  v. 

>  Hutton  c.  ManseU,  3  Salk.  16,  6  Mod.  McKinney,  48  Ind.  562,  17  Am.  R.  768. 
172. 
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§  199.  Other  CirciimBtantiaL  —  It  18  IB  thc  nature  of  circuin- 
stantial  evidence  that  bath  the  admissioti  and  the  effect  of  a  ten- 
dered item  will  depend  upon  what  goes  with  it.  The  facts  of 
cases  are  inhuite  in  their  varieties.  In  some,  jicrhaps  in  most, 
it  may  be  both  permissible  and  important  to  show  how  the  ac- 
qnaintance  began,^  or  its  general  course,^  or  the  woman's  appar- 
ently sincere  attachment  to  the  man;^  or  a  prior  engagement, 
and  the  breaking  otl  of  it,  may  bo  important.*  But  it  is  nut 
often  that  what  the  neighbors  and  friends  said  is  admissible  on 
this  issue.^  The  fact  of  the  woman's  nnchastity  was  in  one  case 
deemed  admissible ;  ^  in  another,  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the 
woman  was  gotten  with  child  and  sufTered  a  miscarriage;"  in 
another,  proof  of  her  pregnancy  by  the  defendant  was  deemed 
to  furnish  no  inference  of  his  promise  to  marry  her**  Circum- 
stantial evidence  is  accepted,  not  because  there  is  no  other, 
though  in  the  particular  instance  there  may  be  none»  but  be- 
cause it  legitimately  tends  to  establish  the  issue.  And  it  is 
every-day  practice  in  the  courts  to  submit  to  the  jury  both 
circumstantial  and  direct  proofs  of  the  same  thing.     IIence»  — 

§  200.  Parties  being  Witneasea.  — In  principle,  under  our  mod- 
ern statutes  making  the  jiarties  witnesses,  the  fact  that  they  are 
finch,  or  that  on  the  particular  trial  they  have  testified,  does  not 
render  inadmissible  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  was  com- 
petent before.  At  the  same  time,  their  direct  testimony,  if  be- 
lieved by  the  jury,  may  leave  unimportant  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstantial  evidence.  And  there  are  cases  in  which  tJie  judges 
seem  to  have  looked  upon  this  change  in  the  law  as  a  restriction 
upon  the  former  rules.®  The  true  view  is  believed  to  be  that  the 
restriction  is  only  practical,  not  legal. ^^  The  English  statute  of 
32  &  33  Viet.  c.  68,  §  2,  declares  competent  the  evidence  of  the 
parties  in  these  breach-of-proraise  cases,  but  forbids  a  verdict 
upon  it  '*  unless  his  or  her  testimony  shall  be  corroborated  by 
some  other  material  evidence  in  support  of  such  promise/'  ^^ 


>  Daly  V.  MLDonald,  23  Coun.  570, 
«  Johusoij  i\  Leg^ett,  28  Kan.  SWO. 
'  Sprague  p.  Craig,  51  ni.  288. 

*  RttV  r.  Smith.  9  Gray,  141. 

*  Healey  v.  0*8idUvau,  6  AUen,  lU; 
WiUaixi  i\  Stone»  7  Cow.  22,  17  Am.  D. 
496. 

A  SmitU  1^  Brann.  37  La.  Ad.  225. 
'  Giese  v.  SchuJtx.  65  Wis.  487. 
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8  Hay  V.  Grab  an  I,  8  Watts  &  S.  27, 

»  Ilomaii  t\  Earle,  53  N,  Y.  267,  270, 
271  ;  Mi'Ph<?r^'oii  i\  Ryan,  59  Mieh.  13. 

1"*  And  see  Kurtz  v.  Frank,  76  Ind,  594, 
40  Am.  R.  275 ;  Hotchkins  v.  Uodge,  38 
Barb.  117;  Lawrence  v.  Cooke,  56  Me* 
187,  96  Am.  D.  443. 

II  Beiwela  u.  St^rn,  2  C.  P,  D.  265. 
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in.   The  Capacity  of  the  Parties^  their  Mutual  Promise^  and 
otherwise  of  the  Consideration, 

§  201.  Doctrine  defined.  —  The  doctriiie  of  this  8ub-title  is,  that 
marriage  is  a  thing  of  value,^  so  the  agreement  to  marry  must  be 
founded  on  a  consideration,  between  competent  parties,  and  not 
violative  of  the  policy  or  any  rule  of  the  law.     Thus, — 

§  202.  Already  Married.  —  We  have  scen  that  a  single  woman 
may  have  her  breach-of-promise  action  against  a  married  man 
whom  she  believes  to  be  single,  if  he  contracts  to  marry  her.* 
Or,  let  us  here  add,  she  may  at  her  election  maintain  against  him 
an  action  of  tort  for  the  same  wrong.^  Or  if,  thus  deceived  by 
him,  she  takes  the  further  step  and  marries  him,  she  may  have 
against  him  tlie  like  action  of  tort.^  But  a  mutual  promise  of 
marriage  between  two  persons  one  of  whom  is  by  botli  known  to 
be  already  married  is  simply  void ;  a  breach  of  it  by  either  is  no 
actionable  wrong  to  the  other.^  And  it  is  the  same  where  one  of 
the  parties  is  a  divorced  person,  prohibited  by  the  statute  from 
marrying.®  Where  the  marriage  promise  is  made  by  the  woman 
in  ignorance  of  the  man's  incapacity,  then  she  discovers  it  and 
renews  the  promise  in  expectation  of  a  divorce,  her  right  of  ac- 
tion, acquired  during  the  period  of  her  ignorance,  remains  unaf- 
fected by  these  subsequent  facts.^  And  these  several  doctrines 
apply  to  any  — 

§  203.  Other  Inoapaoity  ®  —  (Consanguinity).  —  Parties  in  too 
near  consanguinity,  being  by  law  incapable  of  intermarriage,  can- 
not bind  themselves  by  a  mutual  promise  to  marry.®    For  their 

^  Sheppard  v.  Wakeman,  1  Lev.  53  ;  147  Mass.  370.    Consult  the  cases  cited  in 

8.  c.  nom.  Shepherd  v.  Wakeman,  1  Keb.  this   one,   and    the   principles   stated   in 

255,  269.  Bishop  Con.  §  1441-1447,  and  the  places 

*  Ante,  §  192.  there  referred  to. 

»  Pollock  V.  Sullivan,  53  Vt.  507,  38  *  Paddock  v,  Robinson,  63  Dl.  99,  14 

Am.  R.  702.  Am.  H.  112. 

*  Anonymoos,  Skin.  119;    Blossom  v.  •  Cropsey  v.  Ogden,  1  Kem.  228;  Hav- 
Barrett,  37   N.  Y.  434,  97  Am.  D.  747.  iland  v.  Halstead,  34  N.  Y.  643. 
Services  Rendered.  —  On  a  question  of  ^  Coover  v.  Davenport,  1   lleisk.  368, 
divided  opinions,  the  majority  of  the  Mas-  2  Am.  H.  706. 

sachnsetta  Court  has  held  that  a  woman  ^  Ilaviland  r.  Halstead,  34  N.  Y.  643. 

who  innocently  lives  with  a  man  as  his  See  Roper  v.  Clay,  18  Mo.  383,  .'i9  Am.  I), 

wife,  under  a  marriage  which  she  finds  314;  Healey  r.  (VSullivan.  6  Allen,  114. 
to  be  void,  cannot  on  his  death  maintain  »  Harrison  r.  Cage.  12  Mo<1.214:  Camp- 

against  his  administrator  an  action  of  con-  bell  v.  Crampton,  8  Abb.  N.  Cas.  363. 
tact  for  her  services.    Cooper  v.  Cooper, 
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undertaking  to  violate  tlie  law  excludes  either  from  suing  for  a 
breach  by  the  other  J     Another  iUustration  of  this  doctrine  is  — 

§  204.  Impotence. —  A  New  Jersey  statute  having  made  void 
(uot  Toidable,  as  under  the  unwritten  law)  the  marriage  of  a  per- 
son incurably  impotent,  it  was  held  tliat  the  breach  of  such  per- 
son's promise  to  marry  affords  no  ground  of  action*^  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  doctrine,  under  a  statute 
like  this,  as  applied  to  a  case  wherein  both  jiarties  knew  of  the 
impedi  ment.  And  it  would  be  the  same  in  a  case  of  mutual  igno- 
rance of  it;  since  impotent  i>er8ons  are  not  always  or  necessarily 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  a  contract  under  mutual  mistake  of  the 
controlling  fact  is  void,^  But  if  a  man,  knowing  himself  to  be 
hnpoteut,  promises  to  marry  a  woman  who  accepts  him  in  igno* 
ranee  of  the  impediment,  the  reason  of  the  law,  as  applied  to  a 
married  man  making  the  like  promise  to  a  single  woman  who  be- 
lieves him  to  be  single,*  holds  him  to  be  bound  to  her^  not  to  enter 
into  a  void  or  even  voidable  marriage  with  her,  but  to  compensate 
her  in  damages.* 

§  205.  XToder  PromiBe  to  Another.  —  A  promise  to  marry  one 
person  does  not  disqualify  the  promisor  to  enter  into  a  valid  mar- 
riage with  another.  Therefore  it  is  no  defence  to  a  breaeh-of- 
promise  action  that  either  of  the  parties  was  under  a  prior  matri- 
monial agreement.* 

§  206.  Infancy.  —  The  foregoing  principles  establish  that  if 
an  infant  below  tlie  marriageable  age'  and  a  competent  person 
agree  to  intermarry,  the  contract  is  void  because  it  is  an  atr 
tempted  violation  of  tlie  law.^  But  after  the  marriageable  age 
has  arrived,  a  marriage  by  the  infant  may  sometimes  be  beneficial 
to  him ;  therefore,  as  to  him,  the  agreement  to  marry  with  an 
adult  will  be^  not  void,  but  voidable.®  And  within  familiar  prin- 
ciples it  cannot  be  puforced  against  the  infant,  who  may  rely  on 
his  non-age  to  avoid  it ;  but  the  infant's  action  for  its  breach  by 
tlie  adult  is  in  no  degree  impaired  by  the  fact  of  infancy,^'* 


»  Bkhop  Con.  $  4C9-*77. 

■  GuUck  V.  Gulick.  12  V'room,  13. 

»  BUhop  Con.  §  5S8.  695. 

♦  Ante,  §  192,202, 

*  And  see  post,  §  21  ^» 

•  Roper  V.  CUy.  18  Mo.  ^SS.  59  Am.  D. 
3U  ;  Bencbejr  r.  Brown,  Eilis,  B.  &  £,  796, 

^  Post,  §  562,  568, 
*»  Ante,  $  203, 
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*  Bbhop  Con.  $  934,  925 ;  pfi4it,  f  563. 

^  2  Kent  Com.  78,  243  ;  Coxlieiul  «. 
MnlliA,  3  C.  P.  D.  439 ;  WiDanl  r  Stone, 
7  Cow.  22,  17  Am.  D.  496 ;  Northo.te  r. 
DoQ^htr,  4  C,  P.  1>.  385;  Holt  r.  Ward, 
2  BiirR.'l-3.  2  StfU.  937  ;  Frtisl  r.  Voiight. 
3T  Mich.  65;  HeUh  i\  Thompson,  .'tS  Ind. 
34;  Lciehtweias  r,  Treskuw,  21  Haii,4S7; 
Rn&h  r.  Wick,  31  Ohio  tjt.  521,  27  Am,  R. 
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§  207.  Restraint  of  Marriage  —  Marriage  Brocage.  —  Since  mar- 
riage is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  therefore  favored  by  the  law,^ 
any  contract  discouraging  it  —  or,  as  commonly  expressed,  in 
restraint  of  marriage  — is  void.  So  likewise,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, is  a  marriage  brocage  contract.^  To  illustrate :  one's  wager 
that  ho  will  not  marry  within  six  years,  no  reason  appearing 
why  he  should  not,  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  an  action,  even  if 
wagers  in  general  ^  could  be  enforced  in  the  courts.*  And  void 
also  is  a  man's  bond  to  marry  no  one  but  the  obligee,  if  it  omits 
to  cast  any  corresponding  obligation  on  her ;  because  it  places 
the  maker  under  a  disability  to  marry  except  at  the  option  of  an- 
other, who  cannot  be  required  to  marry  him.^  And  various  other 
cases,  in  the  form  of  agreements  to  marry  and  otherwise,  within 
like  principles,  have  arisen  ;  such  bargainings  cannot  be  enforced.® 

§  208.  Conaideration  —  (Mutual  PromiBe).  —  There  must  be  for 
this  contract,  as  for  every  other,^  a  consideration.  But  it  would 
be  a  novel  proceeding,  and  contrary  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of 
mankind,  for  a  marriageable  person  to  go  to  the  chosen  one  and 
offer  a  given  number  of  dollars  for  an  agreement  to  marry. 
Therefore  naturally,  and  almost  of  necessity,  the  consideration 
for  the  promise  on  the  one  side  is  the  promise  on  the  other ;  the 
case  being  the  familiar  one,  in  the  law  of  contracts,  of  mutual 
promise.®     But  — 

§  209.  Other  Consideration.  —  Perhaps  any  other  sort  of  lawful 
consideration  may  be  adequate.  The  English  Court  deemed  suffi- 
cient the  allegation  that  the  defendant,  in  consideration  of  the 
female  plaintiflfs  going  to  a  place  named  for  the  purpose  of  being 
married,  undertook  to  marry  her  there,  no  promise  from  her  to 
marry  him  appearing.®     Still  there  is  here  room  for  a  question  not 

523;  Morris  v.  Graves,  2  Ind.  354;  Sim-  616;  Harrison  r.  Cage,  1  Ld.  Kaym.  386, 

moiis  V.  SiinmoDs,  8  Mich.  318;  Ditcham  5  Mod.  411 ;  Riwsell  v.  Cowles,  15  Gray, 

V.  WorraU,  5  C  P.  D.  410.  582,  77  Am.  D.  391 ;  Vincall  v.  Veness,  4 

1  ADte,  §  38,  39.                            /  Fost.  &  F.  344 ;   Karvey  v.  Johnston,  6 

«  Bishop  Con.  §  511.  C.  B.  295  ;  WUd  v,  HarriH,  7  C.  B.  999; 

■  lb.  §530-532.  Roper  v.  Clay,  18  Mo.  383,  59  Am.  I). 

*  Hartley  v.  Rice,  10  East,  22.  314 ;  Weaver  v.  Bachert,  2  Pa  St  80,  44 

*  Low  t'.  Peere,  cited  Lofft.  345;  8.  c.  Am.  D'.  159;  McCormick  v,  Robb,  24 
nom.  Lowe  v.  Peers,  4  Bur.  2225,  2230.  Pa.  44 ;  Daniel  v.   Bowles,  2  Car.  &   P. 

*  Chalfant  v,  Payton,  91  Ind.  202,  46  553;  Standiford  v.  Gentry,  32  Mo.  477; 
Am.  R.  586;  James  r.  Jellison,  94  Ind.  Morgan  v.  Yarborough,  5  La.  An.  316, 
292,  48  Am.  R.  151.  321. 

'  Bishop  Con.  §  37-40.  »  Harvey  u.  Johnston,  6  C.  B.  295,  12 

"  Ante,  §  186;  Bishop  Con.  §  76-79;     Jur.  981. 
BnrkB  v.  Shain,  2  Bibb,  341,  5  Am.  D. 
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raised  before  the  court  in  this  case  ;  namely,  whether  one's  agrec- 
niciit  tu  marry  a  fjorson  who  does  uot  promise  marriage  iu  return 
is  not,  like  the  agreement  to  marry  no  other  one  already  stated,^ 
in  restraint  of  marriage,  therefore  void.     Still, — 

§  210.  Uoder  Seal.  —  Since  a  seal  imports  a  consideration,  or 
estops  the  party  to  deny  it,-  a  man's  bond  under  seal,  conditioned 
to  marry  a  woman  named,  has  been  deemed  good  ;®  with,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  doubt  because  of  its  tendency  in  restraint  of 
marriage,*  If  such  a  bund  is  not  enforceable,  it  ii>  dilhcult  to  see 
how  any  promise  by  one,  with  no  corresix>nding  promise  by  the 
other,  can  be  obligatory.  Tlie  true  view  of  suelj  a  ease  appears  to 
the  author  to  be,  that  the  man  who  has  promised  to  marry  a 
woman  with  no  return  promise  from  her,  has  simply  to  offer  mar- 
riage to  her;  and,  if  slie  refuses,  he  is  released,  and  at  liberty  to 
marry  any  otlier  woman*  In  tlii8  view,  this  one-sided  contract  is 
not  in  restraint  of  marriage.     Finally,  — 

§211,  Against  Law  or  FubUc  Policy. — ^A  consideration  im- 
mornl,  violative  of  law,  or  otherwise  contrary  to  public  policy,  is 
inadetiuate.^  Thus,  a  promise  of  marriage  in  consideration  that 
sexual  intercourse  be  bad  before  marriage,  is  void*^  Kut  if  it  has 
already  transpired  the  contract  is  not  tliereby  impaired;^  nor  is 
a  contract  made  void  by  such  intercourse  during  its  subsistence.^ 


lY.   How  far  the  Contract  is  affected  hj  the  Statjite  of  Fraud$* 

§  212.  "  Couolderatdon  of  Marriage,''  —  The  statute  of  frauds 
requires  contracts  in  '"  consideration  of  marriage'*  to  be  in  writ- 
ing, Jiut  one's  promise  to  marry  anotlier  is  not  and  cannot  be  in 
**  consideration  of  marriage  ; "  since,  until  after  the  contract  has 
been  fulfilled,  there  is  no  marriage;  and  since  otherwise  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  thing  done  cannot  be  the  *"  consideration" 
for  the  doing.®     But, — 


1  AiJt^j,  §  207. 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  4*i.  83,  119. 

«  Atkius  V.  Farr.  I  Atk.  287. 

♦  Cot'k  IV  Riilmrds,  10  Ves.  429, 

^  Goodall  V.  Tharmaii,  I  Head,  209; 
Noice  V.  Brown,  10  VrooQj,  133,  23  Am, 
R,  213. 

«  Hankfl  tv  Nftglee,  54  Cal.  51,  35  Am. 
H  G7 ;  Uuifrni'res  t\  liuiilivii,  54  Cal.  14G; 
GoodaU  V.  Tliurraan.  \  Head,  209;  Steiu- 
feld  V.  Lcvy^  16  Abb.  Pr.  n.  8.  26. 
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Clark  F.  PeiKlleton,  20  Cuan.  495;  Og- 
den  V.  O^deii.  1  Bland,  284  :  H arris* m  r . 
Ctijje,  1  Ld.  Ravm,  386.  387;  Withers 
V  Kii^hardison,  5  'i\  B.  Monr.  94,  17  Am. 
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§  213.  "'Within  a  Tear."  —  Like  other  agreements,  this  of  mar- 
riage must  be  in  writing  if  "  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space 
of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof."  The  interpretation  of 
which  statutory  provision  has  been  explained  by  the  author  in 
another  work.^     To  illustrate,  — 

§  214.  May  or  Moat.  —  If  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the 
marriage  may  take  place  within  the  year,  however  strong  the 
probabilities  tliat  it  will  not,  the  promise  need  not  be  in  writing.^ 
An  instance  of  this  is  where  the  undertaking  is  to  marry  after 
returning  from  a  contemplated  voyage,  which  is  expected  to 
occupy  eighteen  months;  still  it  will  be  good  though  oral,  be- 
cause it  is  not  impossible  that  the  coming  back  may  be  within  a 
year.'  Again,  for  the  same  reason,  an  oral  promise  to  marry 
within  four  years  is  binding.*  And  it  is  the  same  of  an  agreement 
in  general  terms,  not  specifying  time.*  But,  as  said  before,  if  there 
is  a  fixed  time,  more  than  a  year  in  advance,  —  as,  if  the  marriage 
is  to  be  at  the  end  of  five  years,®  —  writing  is  by  the  statute 
required.^ 

V.    The  Varioris  Terminations  and  Rescissions  of  the  Contract. 

§  215.  DiBtingaiBbed.  —  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  an 
agreement  of  parties  to  marry  and  an  actual  marriage,  as  to  the 
breaking  off  of  the  relation.  The  former  implies  and  requires  the 
utmost  good  faith  between  them,  for  the  lack  of  which  in  one 
party  the  other  may  recede.  The  latter  works  a  change  of  status, 
and  creates  special  relations  to  third  persons,  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  to  the  law ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  dissolution  except 
through  the  forms  of  law,  for  a  cause  which  a  statute  has  ap- 
proved.    As  to  the  former,  therefore,  — 

§  216.  Doctrine  defined.  —  Whenever  one  party  has  agreed  to 
marry  the  other  under  the  presumable  inducement  of  a  control- 
ling fact  supposed  to  exist  while  it  did  not,  or  when  such  fact  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  promise  but  was  afterward  reversed,  or 
when  the  other's  fraudulent  representation  of  something  even  less 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  1272-1284.  *  Nichols    v.  Weaver,    7    Kan.    373 ; 
3  lb.  §  1274,  1275 ;  Paris  v.  Strong,  51     Blackburn  v,  Mann,  85  III.  222. 

Ind.  339.  •  Derby  v.  Phelps,  2  N.  II.  515. 

*  Clark  r.  Pendleton,  20  Conn.  495.  "^  Nichols  v.  Weaver,  supra;  Paris  v. 

*  Lawrence  r.  Cooke,  56  Me.  187,  96     Strong,  supra. 
Am.  D.  443. 
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important  entrapped  him  into  tlie  promise^  he  may  rescind  the 
agreement,  iirst  giving  an  expressed  or  implied  due  notice,  where 
Uie  thing  wad  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  To 
illustrate, — 

§  217.  Lewd.  —  If  a  man  promises  to  marry  a  woman  whom  he" 
knows  to  be  lewd,  her  want  of  chastity  will  be  no  defence  to  her 
suit  against  hira  for  breach  of  promise,*  Bnt  if,  presuming  her  tu 
be  chaste,  as  he  may  in  tlic  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
he  promises,  then  obtains  knowledge  of  her  want  of  chastity,  or  if 
she  becomes  unchaste  after  the  promise,  he  is  justifiable  in  break- 
ing the  engagement.^  Within  whicli  doctrine,  he  may  show  in 
defence  of  her  breach-of-promise  suit  that  slie  fraudulently  con- 
cealed from  him  the  fact  of  her  having  had  a  bastard  child.*  But 
if  he  renews  his  marriage  promise  after  acquiring  knowledge  of 
her  lewdness,  he  is  huldcn/  And  the  parties  arc  equally  holden 
to  each  other  if,  after  the  engagement,  they  indulge  in  mutual 
uneliastity.^ 

§  l!18.  Incapable  of  Marriage  Functions. — Within  and  beyond 
the  doctrine  stated  in  a  preceding  section,^  a  man  or  woman  mak- 
ing a  marriage  engagement  is  justifiable  in  presuming,  in  the 
absence  of  any  notice  or  intimations  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
other  party  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  perform  the  functions  special  to 
marriage ;  and  either  who  finds  that  this  is  not  so  in  the  other 
may  break  uff  the  engagement.  For  example,  a  man  may  refuse 
to  enter  into  a  premised  marriage  if  he  learns  that  the  woman 
has  a  structural  defect  incapacitating  her  for  sexual  intercourse 
unless  a  surgical  operation,  which  she  refuses,  is  performed 
And  it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  defect  is  such  as  would 
ho  adequate  in  a  suit  for  nullity  after  marriage,"  On  the  otlier 
side, — 

§  *219.  Ono^a  own  Incapacity.  —  In  reason,  one  who,  after  prom- 


'  Snoirman  v  Wardwell  32  Me.  275; 
iTuhnj^on  »%  Travm,  n:i  Minn.  23h 

a  Yonni;  r.  Mtirjihy.  3  Birvg.  N.  C.  54  ; 
Riittt»n  tK  Mt'Cauley,3S  Bark  413;  Imng 
r  nrrcitw(>o<K  1  Cnr.  &  V.  350;  Foulkea 

I  C^r  &  K.  iG3;  Hunter  »%  HntfieM,  eS 
Iiiil.  416;  Vou  Ston'h  r.  Griffin,  77  Fjl 
hm :  fjirjiy  V.  Jonc».  37  Aln.  379 ;  Wood- 
unl  V,  Mkm>\  3  Ut>ot,  354  ;  Butter  v. 
V.nchliHu.'in.  18  ni.  44;  Deiiplow  r.  Vnn 
Uoru»  1&  lowti,  i7(ti  Berry  v.  Bakeman, 
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■  BeU  r.  Katon.  28  lod,  468,  92  Am, 
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•  i^ijowman  r.  Ward  well,  ettipra. 

•  JahntoD    r.    Smith,    3    FitUb.   184; 
Kelley  r.  llighfield.  15  Or.  277. 

•  Ante,  §  204, 
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ising  marriage,  discovers  himself  or  herself  to  be  incapable  of 
performing  marriage  functions,  ought  not,  in  morals  or  in  law,  to 
fulfil  the  promise.  If  the  promisor  knew  of  the  incapacity  when 
making  the  promise,  and  the  promisee  was  ignorant  of  it,  he 
should  pay  damages,  as  in  the  case  of  a  married  man  agreeing  to 
marry  a  deceived  single  woman.^  If  both  were  ignorant  of  it,  the 
case  becomes  one  of  mutual  mistake,^  and  there  are  no  damages ; 
if  the  incapacity  arises  after  the  promise,  by  the  visitation  of 
God,  there  should  be  no  damages ;  *  if,  after  the  promise,  it  comes 
through  the  fault  of  the  party  himself,  —  as,  where  the  man  in 
violation  of  duty  and  of  morals  contracts  a  venereal  disease,  and 
through  it  becomes  unfit  to  marry,  —  he  should  pay  damages. 
In  an  English  case,  it  was  alleged  by  the  defending  man,  on  a 
suit  for  breach  of  promise,  that  after  the  marriage  agreement 
was  made  he  became  afflicted  with  a  disease  occasioning  bleed- 
ing from  the  lungs,  of  such  sort  as  to  render  connection  danger- 
ous to  his  life,  for  which  reason  he  refused  to  enter  into  the 
marriage.  The  jury  found  this  allegation  to  be  true,  but  nega- 
tived his  further  allegation  of  notice  to  her.  Thereupon  the 
majority  of  a  divided  court  held  that  her  suit  could  be  main- 
tained.* Probably,  if  he  had  given  her  due  and  proper  notice  of 
the  cause  of  his  refusal,  even  though  she  had  consented  to  accept 
him  in  this  disabled  condition,  the  decision  would  have  been  the 
other  way.  For  surely  no  man  oitght  to  be  compelled  to  live  un- 
der the  constant  and  pressing  temptation  to  do  what  would  cost 
him  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  law  nor  morals  would 
justify  a  man  in  keeping  from  the  woman  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  his  defence  to  her  suit  until  she  had,  by  actual  proceed- 
ings, placed  herself  before  the  public  in  this  sort  of  action.^  In  u 
North  Carolina  case,  the  defendant  had  refused  to  fulfil  his  prom- 
ise of  marriage  because  afflicted  with  a  venereal  disease,  render- 
ing him  unfit.  And  it  was  held  that  he  would  be  answerable  in 
damages  if  the  disease  was  contracted  subsequently  to  the  making 
of  the  promise ;  or,  if  before,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  incurable. 
Yet  if  it  was  upon  him  at  the  time  of  the  promise,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  only  temporary,  he  was  excusable.  In  no  view 
would  the  law  compel  him  to  the  perpetual  temptation  to  put  in 

»  Ante,  §  192,  202.  And  eee  Spragiie  v.  Craig,  51   III.  288, 

2  Ante,  §  204.  292. 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  590,  592.  ^  And  see  Bishop  Con.  §  681,  832. 

*  HaU  V.  Wright,  Ellis,  B.  &  E.  746. 
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risk  '*  another's  health  or  lifc^  and  the  possibUity  of  bringing  into 
the  world  children  in  whose  coiiiititution  the  seeda  of  a  father's 
sm  shall  lurk/*  * 

§  220.  Discoverable  Defects.  — Within  the  rule  tliat  a  man  can- 
not break  his  promise  of  marriage  because  of  the  woman's  lewd- 
ness whereof  he  had  knowledge  when  he  made  it,^  he  cannot  set 
up  any  other  defect  knuwn  to  him.  And  what  is  obvious  will  be 
preauQied  to  be  known.  In  the  words  of  a  learned  judge  :  '*■  When 
a  man  enters  into  an  engagement  of  marriage  w  itli  a  woman,  he 
is  presumed  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  w^ith  her  appear- 
ance, her  temper,  her  manner,  licr  character,  and  other  matters 
wiiich  are  obvious  to  the  understanding,  and  which  can  he  ascer- 
tained in  the  social  intercourse  which  UBually  accompanies  court- 
ship. If  he  changes  his  mind  and  refuses  to  marry  hivr  for  a 
defect  which  is  open  to  observation,  and  which  he  might  have 
ascertained  before  by  reasonable  care,  it  is  no  defence  to  an  ac- 
tion for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage."  ^  Obviously,  within  this 
doctrine,  a  man  cannot  defeat  the  woman's  suit  on  the  ground 
that  he  felt  the  proposed  marriage  would  not  tend  to  the  happiness 
of  hfitli  parties.*  Hot  there  are  cases  of  difficulty,  and  cases  on 
w^hieli  opiniuns  will  differ;  thus, — 

§  221.  Subject  to  Insanity  —  Abscess.  —  In  an  English  case,  it 
appeared  tliat  after  the  defendant's  promise  of  marriage,  to  in- 
duce which  no  actual  fraud  hafl  been  practised  upon  liim,  he  dis- 
covered that  before  the  promise  the  woman  had  been  a  lunatic 
and  confined  as  such ;  by  reason  of  which  he  broke  his  engage- 
ment. And  this  fact  was  held  not  to  constitute  a  valid  defence.^ 
In  another  English  case,  before  a  jury^  Lord  Kenyon  admitted  as 
sufficient  the  woman's  defence  that  the  plaintiff  man  had  an  ab- 
scess in  his  Ijreast,  whereof  she  was  ignorant  when  nhe  made  the 
promise.*^  Assuming,  as  we  may,  the  correctness  of  the  latter 
decision,  we  caunot  accept  the  former  as  harmonizing  either  with 
it  or  with  sound  prineiplc.  Insanity  in  the  constitution,  liable  to 
break  out  at  any  time,  and  almost  certain  to  be  transmitted  either 
to  the  children  or  to  a  later  posterity ,  in  natural  reason  disquali- 
fying tlie  woman  for  motherhood,  is  almost  an  impediment  to 


1  AUen  V,  Baker,  86  N.  C.  91,  9S,  41 
Am.  K.  444 »  opiniun  by  HufHti,  J. 

^  Ante,  §217. 

«  Griiig  P.  Lerch,  MS  Pa-  244,  249,  56 
Am.  E.  314,  opmioi)  bj  Pascson^  J. 
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marriage,  and  certainly  more  justly  objectionable  to  the  other 
contracting  party  than  an  abscess  in  the  breast.     Still,  — 

§  222.  Drinking.  —  That  the  woman  drinks  to  excess,  and 
sometimes  to  intoxication,  while  yet  she  is  chaste,  and  her  gen- 
eral reputation  for  sobriety  is  good,  has  been  held  not  sufficient  in 
bar  of  her  suit  for  a  breach  of  marriage  promise.^     So  — 

§  223.  Profane  Swearing  —  (Breach  of  Criminal  Law)  —  by  the 
plaintiff  woman  has  been  adjudged  inadequate  in  defence  of  her 
breach-of-promise  suit-  And,  said  the  learned  judge,  "  no  case 
has  been  found  which  sustains  the  principle  that  a  breach  of  the 
criminal  law  in  the  plaintiff,  accruing  after  the  promise,  or  before 
the  promise,  of  which  the  party  contracting  is  ignorant,  will 
necessarily  be  a  bar  to  a  suit.  It  is  a  criminal  offence  for  a 
person  to  trade  or  do  any  work  on  the  Lord's  Day,  works  of 
necessity  and  charity  excepted,  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
proof  of  such  offence  will  be  a  legal  answer  to  an  action  for  a 
breach  of  the  promise  to  marry  the  plaintiff,  when  it  cannot  be 
invoked  in  a  defence  in  any  other  action  of  assumpsit."  ^  And 
still  a  woman  doubtless  may  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  will 
justify  the  man  in  refusing  to  execute  his  promise  of  marriage 
with  her.  The  cases  just  considered  do  not  involve  the  active 
element  of  — 

§  224.  Fraud.  —  Any  conduct  by  one  of  the  parties,  amounting 
to  actual  fraud,  will  justify  the  other,  who  has  been  entrapped  by 
it,  in  withdrawing  from  the  agreement.^ 

§  225.  Mutual  Rescinding.  —  If  parties  to  a  marriage  promise 
mutually  relinquish  it,  the  release  by  each  is  a  consideration  for 
that  by  the  other,*  and  neither  can  afterward  maintain  a  breach-of- 
promise  suit.^  But  where,  after  the  man  liad  told  liis  betrothed 
that  he  loved  another,  she  returned  to  him  the  engagement  ring, 
the  transaction  was  held  not  to  constitute  a  rescission.  ® 

1  Batton  V.  McCauley,  38  Barb.  413,  1  *  Bishop  Con.  §  812-815. 

Abb.  Ap.  282.  «  Shellenbarger  v.  Blake,  67  Ind.  75 ; 

«  Berry  r.  Bakeman,  44  Me.  164,  166,  Dean  v.  Skiff,  128  Mass.  174;  Grant  v. 

opinion  by  Tenney,  C.  J.  Willey,  101  Mass.  356.    And  see  Allard 

*  Wharton  v,  Lewis,  1  Car.  &  P.  529 ;  r.  Smith,  2  Met.  Ky.  297. 
Foote  r.  Hayne,  1  Car.  &  P.  545 ;  Beachey         •  Kraxberger  v,  Roiter,  91  Mo.  404,  60 

9.  Brown,  EUis,  B.  &  E.  796.  Am.  R.  262. 
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yi.    The  Damages  and  how  they  mat/  be  Aggravated  or  Mitigated* 

§226.  General — ^  (Compared).  —  Most  ordinary  contracts  con- 
cern only  money  values,  as  represented  by  lands,  goods,  and  the 
like.  If  the  breach  of  snch  a  contract  brings  mental  suffering, 
it  ifi  deemed  only  a  secondary  consequence,  and  is  not  an  clement 
in  the  damages.  But  a  marriage  agreement  relates  primarily  to 
the  affections,  to  the  joys  and  sorrows,  and  to  the  solace  of  do- 
mestic life.  A  breach  of  it,  therefore,  however  followed  by  loss 
computable  in  dollars  and  cents,  directly,  and  not  as  a  mere  sec- 
ondary effectj  produces  also  that  unhappiness  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  pecuniary  yardstick*  Therefore,  as  to  this  part 
of  the  case,  the  law  requires  the  party  from  whom  the  injury 
proceeded  to  compensate  the  sufferer,  not  by  tlie  exact  and  pro- 
saic damages  which  are  given  for  a  refusal  to  pay  money,  or  con- 
vey property,  or  perform  services,  but  by  such  estimated  damages 
as  a  jury,  looking  at  all  the  circtimstances  of  the  case,  may  deem 
just.  And  herein  the  action  for  a  breach  of  marriage  promise 
becomes  analogous,  not  to  that  on  an  ordinary  contract,  but  to 
the  snit  for  a  tort,^     Therefore,  also,  ^ — 

§  227*  Two  ElementB. — A  jury,  in  making  up  its  verdict  of 
damages  in  a  breach-of-promise  case,  estimates  the  plaintiff's 
pecuniary  loss  precisely  as  in  a  suit  on  an  ordinary  contract ; 
then  adds  thereto  whatever  under  the  circumstances  is  deemed 
just  for  the  resulting  mental  suffering.     As  to  the  — 

§  228.  Pectiniary  Lose. —  In  tills  aspect  of  the  case,  "  the  dam- 
age which  the  law  afl'ords  for  a  breach  of  the  contract  should," 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  learned  judge, ''be  proportioned  to  the 
benefits  lost  by  the  breach,**  and  to  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  perforraauce.-  Ifencc  the  pecuniary  condition  of  tlie 
defendant  and  the  consequent  benefits  of  the  marriage,^  the  fact 


*  Grobb  jf.  Suit,  32  Grnt.  203,  34  Am. 
R,  765,  7G9  ;  Finlay  r.  Chiniey*  20  Q.  B.  D. 
494,504;  Wilds  v.  Bogiio.  57  Jiid.  453; 
Hattin  V.  Chapman,  46  Conn.  607 ;  Glass- 
cock r.  Shell,  67  Tex.  215;  CoUiiis  v. 
Mack,  31  Ark.  6S4 ;  Scbreck©nga«t  u. 
Ealy,  16  Neb,  510;  Diipont  v.  MeAtlow,  e 
Mont.  226 ;  Berry  v.  Da  Coata,  Law  Hep. 
I  C-  P.  331  \  Smith  v.  Woodfine,  1  C,  B. 
ir.  s.  660. 
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^  Day,  J.  in  Royal  i'.  Smitb,  40  Iowa, 
615,  619;  Coolidge  v.  Neat,  129  Mhss. 
146. 

«  noyfll  tK  Smith,  flupm;  Dutiljip  t'. 
Clark,  25  HI.  Ap.  573 ;  Olson  it.  So!veson, 
71  Wis.  663;  Kiiiffen  i.\  McConncU,  30 
N.  y.  283»  289  (Ingraliam,  J,  ohgerving 
that  **it  may  be  obj&ctionahlo  to  particu- 
larize the  defendant's  pro|i«rty ;  and  such 
endesce  ahould  be  confined  to  general 
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that  the  female  plaintiff  has  no  independent  means,^  expenses 
incurred  in  getting  ready  for  the  marriage,*  and  any  other  mat- 
ter of  the  like  sort  may  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
jury.     Then,  as  to  the  — 

§  229.  Mental  Bufferings.  —  The  wounded  feelings  and  affec- 
tions,' the  plaintiff's  mental  pain  and  mortification,^  consequent 
upon  the  breach,  are  elements  of  damage.  And  if  the  complain- 
ing woman,  relying  on  the  man's  promise,  announced  the  fact  of 
the  engagement  and  invited  her  friends  to  the  wedding,  creating 
a  special  mortification,  her  damages  will  be  made  thereby  still 
greater.*  So  they  will  be,  by  any  other  contumely  or  aggravation 
attending  the  breach.®  And  evidence  of  the  effect  actually  pro- 
duced upon  her  mind  is  admissible.^     So,  — 

§  230.  In  Mitigation.  —  Though  a  man's  promise  to  marry  a 
lewd  woman  is  good  when  he  is  aware  of  her  character,®  still,  if 
he  breaks  his  promise,  he  inflicts  on  her  a  less  injury,  in  this  case 
of  a  less  valuable  contract,  than  if  she  were  virtuous  ;  hence  her^ 
lewdness  may  be  shown  in  mitigation  of  damages.®  To  the  like 
effect,  he  may  prove  in  mitigation  her  want  of  affection  for  him ; 
or,  it  is  believed,  any  other  condition  of  her  mind  whereby  she 
would  less  perfectly  fill  the  position  of  wife.^^  But  evidence 
that  since  he  broke  his  promise  she  has  lost  her  affection  for 
him,  and  would  not  now  marry  him,  is  inadmissible.^^ 

§  231.  Flaying  False  —  (Fonitive  Damages). — This  action  ad- 
mits of  punitive  damages.^  And  if,  for  example,  the  man, 
not  meaning  to  marry  the  woman,  obtained  her  affections  and 

repatation  as  to  the  circamstances  of  the  Greenleaf  v.  McColley,   14   N.  H.  303 ; 

defendant'*);    Spragne   v.  Craig,  51    HI.  Baldy  v.  Stratton,  11  Pa.  316. 

288;  Collins  v.  Mack,  31  Ark.  684;  Ker-  ?  Bennett  t;.  Beam,  42  Mich.  346,  36 

foot  V.  Marsden,  2  Fost.  &  F.  160;  Ben-  Am.  R.  442;  Bedell  v,  Powell,  13  Barb, 

nett  V.  Beam,  42  Mich.  346,  36  Am.  R.  183. 

442;  Miller  v.  Rosier,  31  Mich.  475;  Hoi-  8  Ante,  §  217. 

lowajT  V.  Griffith,  32  Iowa,  409,  7  Am.  R.  *  Bomett  v.  Simpkins,    24    111.  264 ; 

208.  Cole  V.  Hollidaj,  4  Mo.  Ap.  94 ;  Dnpont 

1  Vanderpool  r.  Richardson,  52  Mich,  v,  McAdow,  6  Mont.  226 ;  Butler  v.  Eschle- 

336.  man,  18  HI.  44 ;    Denslow  v.  Van  Horn, 

*  Glasscock  r.  Shell,  57  Tex.  215 ;  Dun-  16  Iowa,  476 ;  Williams  v.  HoUingsworth, 
lap  V.  Clark,  25  Dl.  Ap.  673.  6  Baxter,  12. 

*  Collins  V.  Mack,  31  Ark.  684 ;   Dn-  '"  Miller  v.  Rosier,  31  Mich.  475. 
pont  V.  McAdow,  6  Mont.  226 ;  Glasscock  "  Miller  v.  Hayes,  34  Iowa,  496,  1 1  Am. 
p.  Shea,  57  Tex.  215.  R.  154. 

*  Royal  V.  Smith,  40  Iowa,  615;  Cool-  "  Johnson  v.  Jenkins,  24  N.  Y.  252; 
idge  9.  Neat,  129  Mass.  146.  Dupont  v.  McAdow,  6  Mont.  226;  Thorn 

»  Reed  V.  Clark,  47  Cal.  194.  v.  Knapp,  42  N.  Y.  474, 1  Am.  R.  661. 


•  Chesley  v,  Cbteley,  10  N.  H.  827; 
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promise  for  aD  evil  purpose,  then  cast  her  off^  they  should  be 
given.^ 

§  232.  Seduction  under  Promite*  —  A  woman  who  inimoralI]r 
yields  to  her  seducer  and  bears  a  child  cannot  at  the  coramon 
law  have  against  him  an  action  for  the  wrong;  because  she  par- 
ticipated therein  with  hira.^  In  seeming  line  with  this  doctrine 
!>rae  have  deemed  that  in  her  breach-of-promise  suit,  she  cannot 
iow  seduction  under  the  promise,  and  its  consequences,  in  aggra- 
vation of  her  damages.^  Yet,  looking  more  minutely  into  this 
question,  we  perceive  that  in  seeking  to  enhance  her  damages 
by  this  showing,  she  does  not  complain  of  the  wrong  involved 
in  the  immoral  act,  but  of  the  breach  of  the  moral  and  commend- 
able promise  of  marriage,  committed,  as  a  separate  transaction, 
after,  perhaps  long  after,  the  immoral  act  transpired.  The  con- 
dition of  things  at  the  time  when  the  breach  occurred,  came, 
even  if  the  woman  were  the  seducer,  from  the  man's  voluntary 
doing,  whereof  he  is  not  in  a  situation  to  complain.  The  prom- 
ised marriage,  should  it  transpire,  would  in  a  measure  atone  for, 
at  least  it  would  somewhat  cover,  the  wrong ;  and  if  there  were 
a  child,  the  marriage,  occurring  before  its  birth,  would  give  it  the 
status  of  legitimacy  and  redeem  the  woman  from  the  disgrace 
of  l^eing  the  mother  of  a  bastard.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  to  break  the  marriage  promise  is  a  much  heavier  of- 
fence, and  in  reason  it  should  be  followed  by  heavier  damagei 
than  if  the  conduct  of  the  parties  toward  each  other  had  be*'^ 
fore  been  upright.  And  so  the  law  is  by  most  courts  held, 
though  the  reasoning  is  not  in  all  the  cases  precisely  as  here 
set  down.* 


I  Gt^d  r.  Spcncor,  3  Miaeo.  318,  26 
Am.  D,  672 ;  Dry^ien  v,  Kuowles,  33  led, 
148 ;  Johuiion  v.  Tra%ii»,  33  MinD.  331 . 

*  Bishop  Non-Con.  L«t*,  §  57,  386. 

»  Weaver  r.  Bachert,  2  Pa.  St.  80,  44 
Am.  D.  159;  Baldj  r,  Stratton,  11  P*. 
316:  Burks  v  Shain,  2  Bibh,  341,  5  Am. 
D.  616.  And  !M?e  Cat««  r.  McKinne>\  48 
Io4  562.  17  Am.  K.  768;  Leavitl  r.  Cot- 
IcT.  37  Wij».  46  ;  Gie*e  i'.  SchuUi,  65  Wis. 
487 ;  Wik-ox  r,  Gre«n»  23  Barb.  639  ;  Ver- 
kinti  r.  HersoT,  I  R.  I.  493. 

*  Bern-  v'  I^  Costa.  Law  Rep*.  I  C  P 
331;  Minington  t\  Loriftff.  6  Q-  B-  D. 
190:  Sherman  r.  Haw9<>n,  102  Ma»»,  395; 

•  p,  SchtiUji,  S3  Wia.  46S:   Bird  l^ 
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TTiompson,96  Mo.  424  ;  Bennett  r.  Beam, 
42  Mich.  346.  36  Am.  R.  442 ;  Hattin  r. 
Chapman^  46  Conn.  607;  Wilds  r.  Bogan, 
57  Ind.  453 ;  Sheahan  v.  Barrr,  27  Mich. 
217;  Ketlej  c.  Itaer.  106  Mass.  339,  8 
Am.  R.  336 ;  Gi««'  r.  Schulti,  69  Wis. 
52\ ;  Leavin  t\  Caller,  supra;  Smith  r. 
Brann,  37  La.  ^Vn.  225 ;  Fidler  r.  McKiu- 
ley,  21  ni  308;  Tobbs  r.  Van  Kle«k,  12 
III  446;  KniffeQ  r.  McConneU,  30  N,  Y- 
285;  Welk  r.  Padgett,  8  Barb  323; 
Williams  r.  Hollijigsworth,  6  Baxter,  12; 
5ianer  r.  Schulenberg,  33  Md,  288,  3  Am. 
R.  174;  Conn  t\  Wilson,  2  Tenn.  233,  5 
Am.  D.  663  ;  WfaiileQ  r.  LarmaD,  2  Blackf. 
194,  18  Aid.  D.  157. 
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§  233.  Without  Marriage  Promise.  —  The  element  of  the  seduc- 
tion just  stated,  that  it  was  under  a  promise  of  marriage,  was 
woven  into  the  elucidations  of  the  last  section  because  in  this 
aspect  most  of  the  cases  present  themselves.  But  if  the  reason- 
ing in  that  section  is  accepted  as  sound,  it  follows  that  if  the 
same  condition  of  the  female  is  wrought  by  an  unlawful  inter- 
course without  seduction,  —  as,  if  the  parties  merely  to  indulge 
tlieir  passions  mutually  concur  in  the  act,  then  a  marriage  engage- 
ment follows, — the  jury  may  take  into  consideration  this  state 
of  the  facts  in  assessing  damages.  Perhaps,  also,  this  condition 
of  the  case  might  be  considered  by  the  jury  even  in  the  man's 
suit ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  difficult  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  injury  or  the  suffering  had  become  to  him 
greater  in  consequence  of  this  sort  of  special  fact.  Of  course, 
whatever  the  case,  the  amount  of  the  damages,  whether  regarded 
as  common  or  as  aggravated  ones,  will  vary  with  the  particular 
circumstances. 

§  234.  Manner  of  the  Breaking  —  Defence.  —  One  who  breaks 
this  promise  of  marriage,  as  will  sometimes  happen  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself  while  yet  not  adequate  in  law,  ought,  as 
already  considered  in  part,^  to  proceed  in  a  way  to  inflict  the 
least  possible  injury  and  suffering  upon  the  other  party.  And 
the  manner  and  animus  with  which  he  does  it  are  always  material 
on  the  question  of  damages.^  In  a  suit  for  the  breach,  the  de- 
fendant may  in  good  faith  rely  on  the  plaintiff's  bad  character, 
and  attempt  to  prove  it,  without  being  mulcted  in  heavier  dam- 
ages should  he  fail ;  because  this  is  a  rightful  and  just  step  in 
an  honest  defence.^  But  if  he  sets  up  this  defence  either  reck- 
lessly or  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  plaintiff,  it  will  enhance 
the  damages.* 

§  235.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  agreement  to  marry  is  quite  distinct  in  its  nature  and 
consequences  from  that  mutual  consent  to  present  marriage  which 

1  Ante,  §  229.  *  Fidler  v.  McKinley,  21  III.  308 ;  Reed 

«  Thom  V.  Knapp,42  N.  Y.  474,  1  Am.  v.  Clark,  47  Cal.  194  ;  Simpson  v.  Black, 

R.  561.     And  see  Kelly  v,  Kenfro,  9  Ala.  27  Wis.  206;  Blackbarn  v,  Mann,  85  III. 

325,  44  Am.  D.  441.  222 ;  Ilaymond  r.  Saucer,  84  Ind.  3 ;  Kel- 

•  Dcnslow  17.  Van  Horn,  16  Iowa,  476;  ley  r.  llighfield,  15  Or.  277.     And  see 

White  V.  Thomas,  12  Cliio  St.  312,  80  Am.  Ilunter  v.  Hatfield,  68  Ind.  416. 

D.  347 ;  Powers  v.  Wheatley,  45  Cal  113. 
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superinduces  the  status.  It  is  a  mere  executory  contract,  founded 
on  a  consideration,  which  in  the  facts  of  most  cases  is  mutual 
promise.  And  in  the  main  it  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as 
contracts  relating  to  pecuniary  affairs.  The  differences  come 
from  the  dissimilarities  of  the  thing  contracted  about.  The 
parties  must  be  persons  competent  in  law  to  intermarry;  they 
must  act  toward  each  other  in  good  faith ;  and  any  deception, 
fraud,  or  vital  mistake  will  invalidate  the  agreement  in  favor  of 
either  who  was  misled.  And  after  the  bargain  is  entered  into, 
ill  conduct  in  one  of  them,  of  a  nature  and  to  a  degree  not  quite 
definable,  yet  far  less  than  would  be  required  for  a  divorce  after 
marriage,  will  justify  the  other  in  rescinding  it.  So  likewise 
may  either  rescind  it  for  any  supervening  incapacity  in  himself 
or  in  the  other  to  fulfil  the  special  duties  of  marriage.  Damages 
for  the  breach  are  not  restricted  to  such  as  can  be  measured  by 
the  rule  of  dollars  and  cents,  but,  beyond  this,  the  jury  may  give 
what  seems  reasonable  in  compensation  for  wounded  feelings,  for 
disgrace  and  shame,  for  loss  of  position  in  spciety,  and  other  like 
evils  coming  as  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  the  breach, 
or  of  the  special  circumstances  in  which  the  breach  was  com- 
mitted. There  are  many  particulars  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  chapter,  but  a  further  repetition  seems  unnecessary. 
102 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  EXECUTED  MARRIAGE. 

§  286.  Distingalshed.  —  The  mutual  accord  of  the  parties  in 
the  present  tense,  under  the  forms,  if  any,  which  the  law  has 
made  indispensable,  to  be  treated  of  in  the  present  and  succeed- 
ing chapters,  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  agreement 
to  marry  explained  in  the  last  chapter.     It  consists  of  — 

§  237.  Aotaai  Concord  of  vrm.  —  While,  by  reason  of  the  pub- 
lic interests  involved,  the  law  favors  marriage,  both  through  its 
presumptions  and  otherwise,  more  than  it  does  most  other  things 
even  of  those  regarded  as  favored,  considerations  alike  of  the 
public  welfare  and  of  private  right  restrain  it  from  compelling 
to  matrimony  parties  who  do  not  accept  it  and  each  other  vol- 
untarily. Hence  the  rule  that  the  marriage  status  is  entered  into 
by  contract,  and  not  otherwise.*    Now,  — 

§  238.  ComprehendA  what  —  Status  in  Abeyance.  —  As,  in  the 
nature  of  the  marriage  status,  it  cannot  be  in  abeyance,  the  con- 
sent must  be  to  present  marriage,  not  depending  on  a  future  con- 
dition, or  to  be  for  an  instant  postponed.^  And  to  the  existence 
of  this  consent  several  things  are  necessary,  to  be  elucidated  in 
chapters  following ;  as,  — 

§  239.  Mental  Capacity.  —  In  a  general  way,  the  capacity  of 
mind  which  is  essential  to  an  ordinary  contract^  is  required  in 
the  parties,  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  a  valid  marriage.  But 
in  marriage  there  are  peculiarities,  real  and  supposed,  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a  future  chapter.*    Again,  — 

§240^  Adequate  Age.  —  Like  an  ordinary  contract,^  that  by 
which  the  marital  status  is  created  must  be  entered  into  between 
persons  of  adequate  age.    But  the  latter  is  governed  by  very  dif- 

1  Ante,  f  10,  14,  37.  *  Post,  c.  20. 

3  Post,  f  299,  312,  347.  «  Bishop.  Con.  $  892-946. 

<  BUhop  Con.  S  955-978. 
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ferent  rules  from  the  farmer-  They  will  bo  stated  in  a  chapter 
further  ori.^ 

§  241.  FreedoA  —  is  essential  to  marriage.  Though  slavery 
with  us  is  abolished,  the  consocjucnccs  of  slave  marriages  are  not 
ended.    A  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject- 

§  242.  Fraud,  Error,  Durens,  —  These  vitiating  incidents,  some- 
times found  in  ordinary  contraets,^  have  a  like  imllifyiDg  effect 
upon  marriage*  But  in  marriage  tliey  arc  governed  by  rules  in 
a  degree  peculiar  Hence  they  will  require  from  tiSj  in  the  fol- 
lowing P^g^s,  a  special  consideration** 

§  243<  OonciuTence  and  Mutuality  of  Consent. —As  in  other  COn- 
ti'acts,*  so  in  this  of  marriage,  the  parties  nniatj  either  in  fact, 
or  with  such  intentional  seeming  as  estops  denial,  mutiially  and 
interchangeably  concur,  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  in  making 
the  contract ;  namely,  to  be  to  each  other  thenceforward  what  the 
law  esteems  to  be  husband  and  wife.  There  are  under  this  head 
some  peculiarities  of  doctrine,  requiring  a  full  elucidation  of  the 
entire  topic  in  subsequent  chapters.*^    And, — 

§  244.  Formalities.  — As  the  law  requires  various  ordinary  con* 
tracts  to  be  entered  into  with  special  formalities,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  mutual  consent  binding;*^  so,  in  some  localities,  not  in 
others,  do  the  differing  laws  of  the  place  demand  formalities  of 
one  sort  or  another,  in  addition  to  the  mutual  eunseut,  as  insep- 
arable from  a  valid  marriage.  This,  and  illustrative  explanations, 
will  constitute  the  subject  of  a  chapter.® 

§  24*5.  CouBent  of  Parenta  —  may  be  important  or  not,  as  will 
be  explained  in  a  future  chapter.^ 

§246.  Two  PerBona  ^ — (Prior  Marriage  iindlssolired^.  —  Polyg- 
amy not  being  allowed  among  us,  only  two  persons  can  sustain 
one  mutual  status  of  husband  and  wife  at  the  same  time.  Plainly, 
if  one  man  and  two  women  should  together  go  through  with  a 
ceremony  of  collective  marriage,  it  would  be  null.  Hence,  if  a  man 
or  woman,  being  already  married,  enters  in  form  into  a  marriage 
with  another  however  free,  it  will  be  mdl.  This  impediment  of  a 
prior  marriage  will  be  considered  further  on.^^ 


I  Port.  c.  19. 

a  Post,  c.  21. 

^  Biihop  Con.  §  1228-1285,  12B9-1305 
and  wther  plaeea. 

*  Bishop  Cod.  §  637-730. 

*  Post,  c.  17. 

»  Post,  c.  16. 
«  Post,  c.  18. 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  312-334. 

•  PoBt,  c.  U,  15. 

»  Pofit,  c,  24. 
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§  247.  Impediments  following  Divorce.  —  There  can  be  no  hus- 
band without  a  wife,  or  wife  without  a  husband  ;  therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  inhibition  of  law,  a  divorce  dissolving  a 
marriage  leaves  both  parties  free  to  marry  other  persons.  But  it 
is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  forbid  a  second  marriage  ;  and, 
in  some  of  our  States,  statutes  have  been  enacted  in  a  measure 
carrying  out  this  power.    This  also  is  the  subject  for  a  chapter.^ 

§  248.  Race  or  CivU  Condition.  —  It  is  likewise  competent  for 
legislation  to  forbid  marriage  between  persons  differing  in  race 
or  civil  condition.  How  far  this  has  been  done  among  us  will  be 
shown  at  the  proper  place.^ 

§  249.  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  —  are  impediments  to  mar- 
riage, in  a  degree  to  be  explained  further  on.*    Finally,  — 

§  250.  Impotence.  —  The  two  marrying  persons  must  be  of  dif- 
fering sex.  Therefore  certain  sexual  infirmities,  also  to  be  pointed 
out,*  will  render  the  marriage  impeachable. 

§  251.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated, 

A  contract  between  two  marriageable  persons,  made  in  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  law  if  it  has  any,  creates  the  status  of 
marriage,  which  is  not  a  contract.  This  transition  contract,  or, 
to  express  the  idea  in  another  manner,  this  step  whereby  two 
single  persons  pass  forward  into  matrimony,  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider in  a  series  of  chapters.  In  the  present  chapter,  we  have 
taken  a  sort  of  advanced  and  condensed  view  of  what  in  them  is 
to  appear  in  minuter  detail. 

1  Post,  c.  23.  «  Post,  c.  25. 

«  Post,  c.  22.  *  Post,  c.  26. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

VOID   AND   VOIDABLE  IN   MARRIAGE. 

§  252.  IntrodactioD. 

253-259.  Uncertaia  and  Variable  Meanings. 

260-264.  History  of  DiBtinction  in  Marriage  Law. 

265-270.  Effects  in  Marriage  Law. 

271-277.  More  specifically  of  Voidable  and  Dissolation. 

278-286.  What  Marriages  Voidable,  Void. 

287-291.  English  and  American  Statutes. 

292.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  252.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Un- 
certain and  Variable  Meanings  of  Void  and  Voidable ;  IT.  The 
History  of  the  Distinction  in  Marriage  Law ;  III.  The  Effects 
produced  in  Marriage  Law  by  the  Distinction ;  IV.  More  specifi- 
cally of  the  Voidable  and  its  Dissolution;  V.  What  Marriages 
are  Voidable  and  what  Void;  VI.  English  and  American 
Statutes. 

I.    The  Uncertain  and  Variable  Meanings  of  Void  and  Voidable. 

§  253.  Other  Branches  —  XOaewhere.  —  The  distinction  of  void 
and  voidable  extends  through  the  entire  law.  How  it  is  in  the 
law  of  contracts  has  been  specially  pointed  out  by  the  author  in 
another  work.^ 

§  254.  Flexible.  —  Though  at  the  first  impression  this  distinc- 
tion is  plain,  it  is  found  on  examination  to  be  complex,  uncertain, 
and  variable.  The  difficulty,  viewed  as  philological,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  language  furnishes  but  these  two  words,  "  void  " 
and  "voidable,"  to  convey  a  considerable  number  of  somewhat 
diverse  ideas  and  grades  of  thought.*    Then, — 

1  Bishop  Con.  §  610-622.  Brown,  50  N.  H.  538,  553 ;  Tonng  o.  BU- 

3  And  see  lb.  §  610,  616.  617,  619;    liter,  8  H.  L.  Cas.  682;  BUliter  v.  Yoong, 

Kearney  t;.   Vanghan,  50  Mo.  284,  287;    6  Ellis  &  B.  1. 

Seylar  v.  Carson,  69  Pa.  81 ;  Brown  v. 
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§  255.  In  Marriage  Law — there  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  voidable, 
to  be  explained  in  this  chapter,  not  pertaining  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  law.  And,  for  clearness,  it  has  been  common  for 
judges  and  writers  discussing  this  subject  to  term  all  marriages 
not  voidable  in  this  peculiar  way,  void ;  while  some  are  truly  so, 
and  others  are  voidable  in  the  sense  given  the  word  in  other 
branches  of  the  law.  This  use  of  language,  while  it  promotes 
perspicuity  in  one  way,  breeds  confusion  in  another.  Finally,  not 
all  writers  express  themselves  thus ;  but  some  denote  as  voidable 
all  marriages  which  are  not  void  as  the  two  words  are  employed 
in  the  law  of  contracts.  From  these  several  causes  the  confusion 
has  become  great ;  and  the  readers  of  our  books  can  understand 
them  only  by  noting  carefully  in  what  sense  the  individual  author, 
in  the  particular  instance,  uses  the  word.^ 

§  256.  In  these  Volumes  —  no  attempt  is  made  to  employ  each 
of  these  words  in  one  only  exact  sense ;  for  the  result  would  be 
to  leave  unexpressed  a  large  part  of  the  ideas  because  of  the  want 
of  language  to  convey  them.  The  reader  must  judge  from  the 
context,  as  in  the  case  of  other  words,  in  which  one  of  the  several 
recognized  meanings  the  author  uses  a  particular  one.  A  book 
otherwise  written  would  not  be  in  the  English  language,  but  in 
an  unknown  tongue  wliich  the  writer  had  created.     Still,  — 

§  257.  Approximately  defined.  —  Speaking  in  general  terms, 
and  disregarding  minor  distinctions,  as  in  definition  we  are  often 
obliged  to, — 

§  258.  Void.  — A  marriage  is  termed  void  when  it  is  good  for 
no  legal  purpose,  and  its  invalidity  may  be  maintained  in  any 
proceeding,  in  any  court,  between  any  parties,  whether  in  the 
lifetime  or  after  the  death  of  the  supposed  husband  and  wife,  and 
whether  the  question  arises  directly  or  collaterally .^ 

§  259.  Voidable.  —  A  marriage  is  voidable  when  in  its  consti- 
tution there  is  an  imperfection  which  can  be  inquired  into  only, 
during  the  lives  of  both  of  the  parties,  in  a  proceeding  to  obtain  a 

*  For  an  instance  of  a  misunderstand-  mfng  ».  Price,  12  Mod.  432 ;  Patterson  v. 

ing  by  a  court,  proceeding  from  a  want  Gaines.  6  How.  U.  S.  550,  592 ;  FomshiU 

of  caution   as   to   this,  see  Tomppert  v.  v.  Mnrraj,  1  Bland,  479 ;  Monnt  Holly  v. 

Tomppert,  13  Bosh,  326,  26  Am.  R.  197.  AndoTer,    II    Vt.  226,  34  Am.  D.  685  ; 

«  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Diy.  479,  480;  Wilson  Rawdon  v.  Rawdon,  28  Ala  565;  Middle- 

r.   Brockley,    1   Phillim.   132;    Ferlat  v.  borongh  v.  Rochester.  12  Mass.  363;  Hig- 

Gojon,  Hopkins,  478,  493,  14  Am.  D.  554 ;  gins  v.  Breen,   9  Misso.  493 ;   Smart  v. 

Hants  V.  Sealy,  6  Binn.  405 ;  Gathings  v.  Whaley,  6  Sm.  &  M.  308.    See  Lyles  v. 

Williams,  5  Ire.  487, 44  Am.  D.  49 ;  Hem-  BoUes,  8  S.  C.  258. 
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sentence  declaring  it  uulL*    Until  set  aside,  it  h  practically  valid; 
when  set  aaidCt  it  is  rendered  void  from  the  be^imiiug.^ 

n.    The  History  of  the  Dutinction  in  Marriage  LauK 

§  260.  Essential.  — The  nature  of  the  distinction,  as  peculiar 
to  niiirriagCj  can  be  truly  seen  only  in  the  light  of  its  history. 
Thus,— 

§  261,  Hestrieted  Jurladictioii  of  Common-law  Courla.  —  When, 
in  ancient  times,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England  decided 
causes  upon  laws  derived  from  the  sec  of  Rome  and  the  councils 
of  the  Church,^  the  common-law  judges  were  presumed  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  those  peculiar  laws,  t>>nfiequently,  whenever  a 
marriage  (a  thing  of  ccclcsiastiefil  control)  was  celebrated,  they 
could  do  no  otherwise  than  iiuld  it  valid,  sioee  in  theory  they 
knew  nothing  of  tlie  legal  rules  entering  into  the  question.* 
Hence,  for  example,  a  proliibitiou  would  not  lie  from  the  com- 
mon-law to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
dissolving  a  marriage  on  the  ground  of  canonical  impediments.^ 
And  WG  may  infer,  that,  in  all  cases  in  wliicli  tlie  question  of  the 
validity  of  a  marriage  arose  in  the  common-law  courts,  and  was 
not  referred  for  decision  to  the  spiritual,^  it  was  held  to  be  good 
unless  some  civil  impediment  was  shown.  In  this  state  of 
things,  — 

§  262.  Impediments  enlarged  —  (Consanguinity  —  Affinity  —  Car- 
nal Knowledge —  DiBpenBationB).^' The  Church  extended  the  im- 
pediments to  mar  rill  ge  further  than  was  pleasing  to  tlie  civil  power. 
Consanguinity  and  affinity,  even  to  the  seventh  degree  of  the  ca- 
nonical reckoning,  which  might  include  the  fourteenth  degree  of 
the  civil  law,  were  at  one  time  made  obstructions  to  the  nuptials ; 


1  Shelf  Mar.  &  Div.  4S3.  484 :  1  Bl. 
Com.  434  ;  Bod  ham  r,  Baxl^ley.  2  Gilraaii, 
622;  Cavell  r.  Prince,  Law  Rep.  1  Ex. 
246  J  White  in  Ijme,  I  lUnlf.  370.  Cum- 
pare  with  Alexander  v.  Nelaon.  42  Ala. 
462. 

^  n>, ;  Parry  v.  Perry,  2  Poipfe,  501  ; 
AuRhiie  v>  Aughtie,  I  PhiUim.  2UI  ;  jsost, 
§27lot^eq. 

»  Ante,  §  102. 

*  This  ifl  pithily  illostnited  in  the  fol- 
lowing: extract  from  n  letter  of  the  Pt>|)o 
to  the  King  of  Sardioia,  dated  Sept.  19, 
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1852.  "There  would  b©,'*  ho  inays,  **a 
veritable  tisurpatton  over  the  lifgitiniate 
power,  if  the  civil  law  were  to  pretetd  to 
know  and  jndge  cusch  in  which  the  ^acrflk 
raent  of  marriage  has  been,  or  has  not 
lM*eti,  regularly  celehrated  by  the  Chunh." 
See  Pari.  Rep,  of  Div-  Com.  pub,  1853, 
p.  77. 

*  Uarrifton  r.  BurweU,  Vangh.  206, 
207,  213. 

^  S.  r.  Barefoot,  2  Rich,  209 ;  Poynter 
Mar.  ^l)iv.  167. 
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though  marriages  in  the  fourth  canonical  degree,  contracted  be- 
tween infidels  who  were  afterward  converted,  were  not  dissolved.^ 
And  an  affinity  nearly  equivalent  to  consanguinity  was  also  created 
by  commerce  without  marriage ;  so  that  a  person  guilty  of  fornica- 
tion could  not  marry  one  related  to  the  particeps  criminis  within 
a  certain  part  of  the  prohibited  degrees.*  These  impediments 
seemed  not  the  less  burdensome  though,  as  an  offset,  they  were 
often  made  the  means  of  dissolving  uncongenial  marriages,  indis- 
soluble by  the  general  ecclesiastical  law.  Persons  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  might  be  permitted  to  marry,  on  cause  shown, 
by  special  dispensations  from  the  head  of  the  Ciiurch.^ 

§  263.   Stat.  32  Hen.  8.  —  In  these  circumstances  was  enacted 


1  4  Reeves  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  58 ;  Poyn- 
ter  Mar.  &  Div.  99  et  seq. ;  aiite,  §  89. 

*  Rees  Gyc.  art.  Marriage ;  Macq.  Pari. 
Pract.  476,  477;  Swinb.  Spousals,  238. 
In  a  modem  Scofccli  case,  this  kind  of  affin- 
ity is  denied.  Hamilton  v.  Wyllie,  5 
Scotch  Sess.  Cas.  new  ed.  668.  The  Eng- 
lish legislation,  as  to  it,  varied  from  time 
to  time  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
to  suit  his  changeful  domestic  relations^  as 
follows:  Stat.  25  Hen.  8,  c.  22,  entitled 
"An  Act  concerning  the  King's  Succes- 
rion,"  after  directing  witliin  what  degrees 
marriages  shall  be  disallowed,  has  this 
clause:  §  14,  "  Provided  always,  that  the 
article  in  this  act  contained  concerning 
prohibitions  of  marriages  within  the  de- 
grees aforementioned  in  this  act,  shall  al- 
ways !>e  taken,  interpreted,  and  expounded 
of  such  marriages  where  marriages  were 
solemnized  and  carnal  knowledge  was 
had,"  —  thus  excluding,  the  reader  per- 
ceives, the  affinity  created  by  mere  sexual 
commerce.  But  three  years  later,  the 
legislative  and  kingly  judgment  on  this 
question  came  into  complete  harmony 
with  the  ecclesiastical ;  for  28  Hen.  8,  c.  7, 
entitled  also  *'An  Act  concerning  the 
Succession  of  the  Crown,"  after  directing, 
like  the  previous  statute,  within  what  de- 
grees marriages  should  not  be  celebrated, 
proviiled.  §  10,  "  that  if  it  chance  any  man 
to  know  carnally  any  woman,  that  then 
all  and  singular  persons,  being  in  any  de- 
gree of  consanguinity  or  affinity  as  is 
above  written  to  any  of  the  parties  so  car- 
nally offending,  shall  be  deemed  and  ad- 
judged to  be  within  the  cases  and  limits  of 
the  said  prohibitions  of  marriage."    This 


statute  was  afterward,  in  part,  at  least,  re- 
pealed ;  but  as  late  as  1861  there  was  a 
case  decided  by  the  Matrimonial  Court  in 
England,  wherein  a  man  sought  tu  avoid 
his  marriage  by  a  decree  of  nullity,  be- 
cause, before  its  celebration,  he  had  car- 
nally known  his  wife's  mother.  Learned 
counsel  contended  for  him,  that  28  Hen. 
8,  c.  7,  was,  as  to  the  words  above  quoted, 
and  some  other  parts,  revived  subsequently 
to  the  repeal,  or,  if  it  was  not,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  statute  should  be  incorpo- 
rated by  construction  into  32  Hen.  8,  c.  38. 
This  argument  was  based  on  a  very  re- 
.**pectable  show  of  authority,  but  the  full 
court  overruled  its  conclusion,  declining 
to  pronounce  the  marriage  void.  Cress- 
well,  the  judge  ordinary,  announced  as 
the  result,  *'  that  the  28  Hen.  8,  c.  7,  was 
repealed  and  has  not  been  revived,  and 
that  the  32  Hen.  8,  c.  38,  gives  the  rule  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  whether  parties 
may  lawfully  marry  or  not ;  and  that  rule 
is,  *  That  all  persons  be  lawful  that  be  not 
prohibited  by  God's  law  to  marry;  and 
that  no  reservation  or  prohibition,  God's 
law  except,  shall  trouble  or  impeach  any 
marriage  without  the  Levitical  degrees.' 
The  prohibitions  described  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  Leviticus  seem  to  us  to  assume 
that  marriage  is  necessary  to  create  the 
degree  of  affinity  which  makes  a  subse- 
quent marriage  unlawful  on  the  ground  of 
affinity."  Wing  v,  Tajrlor,  2  Swab.  &  T. 
278,  297. 

«  4  Reeves  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  59 ;  Ayl. 
Parer.  364.  See  also  the  preamble  to 
Stat.  32  Hen.  8,  c.  38. 
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32  Hen.  8,  c.  38,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  distinction 
of  void  and  voidable  in  marriage.*  So  much  of  it  as  concerns 
precontract  was  repealed ;  *  but  the  rest  remains  as  a  part  of  tlie 
English  law,3  madilied,  in  1835,  by  5  &  6  Will  4,  c.  54.  No 
reason  appears  why  it  should  not  be  deemed  common  law  with 
us,  and  it  plainly  is  such,*  though  perhaps  not  encumbered  by  all 
the  English  interpretations.  After  reciting*  in  the  preamble,  that 
theretofore  "  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  **  had  made 
in  marriage  "  that  unlawful  which  by  God's  word  is  lawful ; " 
that  many  married  persons^  after  cohabitation  and  the  birth  of 
children^  had  been  divorced  for  precontract;  that  **by  reason  of 
other  prohibitions  than  God*8  law  admitteth,  ...  as  in  kindred 
or  affinity  between  cousin-germans,  and  so  to  fourth  and  fourth 
degree,  [and  in]  carnal  knowledge  of  any  of  the  same  kin  or 
affinity  before  in  such  outward  degrees,  which  [marriages]  else 
were  lawful,  and  be  not  prohibited  by  God's  law,"  many  married 
persons  had  been  divorced ;  that  *'  marriages  have  been  brought 
into  such  an  uncertainty  thereby  that  no  marriage  could  be  so 
surely  knit  and  bounden  but  it  should  lie  in  either  of  the  parties* 
power  and  arbiter,  casting  away  the  fear  of  God,  by  means  and 
compasses  to  prove  a  precontract,  a  kindred  and  alliance,  or  a 
carnal  knowledge,  to  defe4it  the  same,  and  so  under  the  pretence 
of  these  allegations  afore  rehearsed  to  live  all  the  days  of  their 
lives  in  detestable  adultery,*"  —  it  enacts,  **  That  from,  A'c.  [a.  d. 
1540],  all  and  every  such  marriages  as  within  this  Church  of 
England  shall  be  contracted  between  lawful  persons  (as  by  this 
act  we  declare  all  persons  to  be  lawfid  that  be  not  prohibited  by 
God*8   law  to  marry),  .  .  .  shall   be  .  .  .  deemed,  judged,  and 


>  See  ]KMI»  §  MK  aoliw  189.  w(s««> 
1  ••  <|t|^  fiitatie  wms  repMkd  «»  to  f»i«^ 
c<iiiCi«€lB  Ky  Hie  S  4  S  Kdw.  ^  c.  13,  but 
til  nil  cftlDM'  tt«p#(€»  etuiami^d.**     Crca»- 

tlon  ^  vlMt  oiMv  of  the9t  emit  Kbglkli 
tf«tat<i  arv  tSiU  tn  U*r%^  t»  v^rv  fullj  d»- 
riiyHHl.  A»  lo  33  Utm,  Sy  c.  5S^  CifesvetL 
.1  M>^:  *%  Um  t  A  1  rVit  4  M.  e.  S, 
lU  whoWk  of  tW  Malat*  18  Urn.  8,  e  11^ 
■nil  All  iKAt  f^yut  nf  tiM  H«fi>  m  Bca.  S« 
V,  *.  th«l  codw^nwth  «] 

mi  th9  ^  lli«a.  8,  e^  38, 

no 


yealtd.  The  statute  I  Elfx.  c  1,  nspealetl 
tb«  8t»tiit«  1  4  S  Fhlt.  4  U-  c.  S,  and  that 
of  iiedf  wtwkl  hMve  Ttrixed  all  statutes 
repeaM  hy  tbe  btter.  but  it  proceeds  in 
mxpnm  lernt»  to  rerire  certaio  statntes, 
and  mmornggi  othen  lb«  itatnte  IS  Hen.  8, 
c,  18,  and  io  nmeh  tdtht^  Hen.  S,  c.  38. 
a<  was  not  irpfaM  bj  tbe  statnte  143 
Edw.  8,  c  la,*^  ^  S»^  See  also  post, 
$  180),  M8i|,  199p  M8a. 

«  Peak*  I  9881,  Mia.  KIllT  mentkMis 
Mi  aww^  tfce  Britipfc  aCatwlM  fooiKl  ap- 
plicaUa  fa  Marrknd,  Imt  to  pl«N»  was 
aafltf  MpflM  bf  eolonia]  kgialatioii* 
Kilty  BcpL  Swtft.  IM. 
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taken  to  be  lawful,  good,  just,  and  indisBoluble,  notwithstand- 
ing any  precontract  or  precontracts  of  matrimony  not  consum- 
mate with  bodily  knowledge,  &c.  And  that  no  reservation  or 
prohibition,  God's  law  except,  shall  trouble  or  impeach  any 
marriage  without  the  Levitical  degrees.  And  that  no  person, 
&c.  shall,  &c.  be  admitted  in  any  of  the  spiritual  courts  ...  to 
any  process,  plea,  or  allegation,  contrary  to  this*  aforesaid  act."  ^ 
Now, — 

§  264.  Boclesiastical  and  Temporal  Joriadiotloiis.  —  As  the  tem- 
poral courts  were  deemed  competent  to  understand,  so  likewise 
they  exercised  the  jurisdiction  to  construe,  any  act  of  Parliament, 
to  whatever  subject  relating.  We  have  seen,^  also,  that  they  had 
authority  to  restrain  by  prohibition  the  spiritual  tribunals,  when 
undertaking  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  beyond  their  limits.  In 
this  state  of  the  law,  a  consequence  of  the  above  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  to  empower  the  temporal  courts  to  interfere  by 
prohibition,  whenever  the  spiritual  were  proceeding  to  impeach  a 
marriage  without  the  Levitical  degrees ;  that  is,  not  forbidden  by 
"  God's  law."  *  But  it  gave  them  no  new  right  to  interpose  when 
the  marriage  was  within  tliose  degrees;  for  it  was  silent  as  to 
whether  persons  within  those  degrees  might  intermarry  or  not.* 
Therefore  the  temporal  courts  did  not,  subsequently  to  this  stat- 
ute more  than  before,*  say  whether  or  not  a  marriage  was  void  by 
reason  of  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  other  canonical  impediment, 
not  being  without  the  Levitical  degrees.  Perhaps  they  might 
have  held  it  void  if  incestuous  according  to  the  law  of  nature.® 
To  this  proposition  there  was  the  important  qualification  that  if 
the  spiritual  courts  undertook  to  declare  a  marriage  void  for  a 
canonical  infirmity  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  tem- 
poral interfered  by  prohibition ;  because,  they  said,  it  would  bas- 
tardize and  disinherit  the  issue,  who  could  not  so  well  defend 
themselves  as  the  parties  might  have  done ;  yet  still  they  allowed 

1  8ee  2  lD8t.   684;    Gibs.   Cod.    411.  Leot.  250;  Harrison  r.  Burwell,  Vaugh. 

There  were  some  other  statutes  concern-  206. 

ing  marriage,  in  respect  to  consanguinity  ^  Bntler  v.  Gastrin,  Gilb.  Ch.  156. 
and  affinity,  passed  both  before  and  after  The  citation,  in  the  report  of  this  case,  of 
Stat.  32  Hen.  8,  c.  38 ;  but  they  are  neither  Stat.  38  Hen.  8,  c.  13,  is  doubtless  a  mis- 
important,  nor  material  to  the  point  here  print  for  32  Hen.  8,  c.  38,  there  being  no 
presented.  See  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  163  such  statute  as  the  former, 
et  seq. ;  Wing  o.  Taylor,  supra.  »  Ante,  §  161-163. 

»  Ante,  f  101.  •  Post,  §  276. 

«  Shelf.  Blar.  &  Div.  166 ;  1  Woodd. 
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the  spiritual  tribunals  to  proceed  criminally  against  the  liWng 
offender,  far  the  incest  only.^     Consequently, — 


m.   The  EffecU  produced  in  Marriage  Law  bt^  the  Diitinction. 

§  265.  The  Result —  (Canonical,  Voidable).  —  If  the  reader  will 
here  pause,  he  wtU  sec  that  these  two  jurisdictions^  the  t<»mporal 
and  spiritual,  proceeding  as  thus  descrihed  after  the  enactment 
of  *i2  Ilcn*  8,  c.  38,  must  necessarily  have  produced,  where  there 
was  a  canonical  impediment,  precisely  what  we  have  termed  the 
voidable  in  marriage.  For  in  the  flexible  forms  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  whenever^  during  the  life  of  both  of  the  [parties,  any 
inquiry  into  the  validity  of  a  marriage  arose  in  them,  it  took  at 
once  the  character  of  a  suit  for  nullity ;  since  this  suit  need  nei* 
ther  be  instituted  nor  carried  on  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage, it  being  equally  maintainable  by  any  other  person  having 
an  interest  therein,^  Even  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  incest, 
in  which  the  office  of  the  judge  could  be  promoted  by  any  one, 
the  marriage  would  be  declared  nulL®  But  when  the  question  of 
the  valiJity  came  liefore  the  lay  tribunals^  as  it  might  do  collat- 
erally though  never  directly,  if  an  impediment  of  the  canonical 
kind  were  alleged  against  it,  they,  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
canonical  laws,  and  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  imijedi- 
meut,  could  not  regard  tlie  marriage  void  by  reason  of  it;  conse- 
quently, the  fact  of  marriage  appearing,  they  held  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  suit,  good.  And  if  the  spiritual  courts  undertook 
to  dissolve  a  marriage  for  sucli  an  impediment  after  one  of  the 
parties  was  dead,  the  temporal  restrained  them,  as  just  said,  by 
prohibition;  while  they  permitted  them  to  proceed  for  nullity 
during  the  life  of  the  parties.     That  is, — 

§  266.  During  Life  or  after  DeattL,  distinguiBlied.  —  Waiving  all 
consideration  of  different  tribunals,  if  the  matter  was  agitated 
while  both  parties  were  living,  in  what  was  originally  or  by  the 
forms  of  procedure  became  a  suit  for  nullity,  the  marriage  was 
pronounced  void  ;  if,  in  any  other  form  during  their  joint  lives,  or 
in  any  possible  form  after  the  death  of  one  of  them,  it  was  held 


J  Rny  r.  SliPrwood,  1  Curt.  Ec.  193, 
109»  2  insL  614  ;  Hiuks  v.  HarriB,  Cartk 
271  J  i.  C3.  nom,  HftrrI*  r.  Hickfl,  3  Sulk. 
548. 

•  lUy  V.    Sherwood,  I  Curt.  Ec*  173, 


193;  Sherwood  i*.  Ray»  I  Moore  P.  C. 
353. 

«  Wtjods  V.  Woods,  2  Cart.  Ec.  516, 
529,  7  Eng,  Ec,  181, 187  ;  Chick  r,  Rama- 
dale,  1  Curt,  Ec.  34, 
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to  be  good.  And  this  course  of  things  coincides  .with  the  defini- 
tion already  given  of  a  voidable  marriage.^  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  temporal  courts  had  possessed  the  jurisdiction  to  decide  upon 
the  canonical  infirmities,  these,  like  the  civil,  would  have  ^n- 
dered  the  marriage  void.'  Hence, — 

§  267.  Rule  Distdnguishing  —  (What  Void  —  Voidable).  —  The 
rule  of  the  unwritten  law,  leaving  out  of  view  any  modifications 
wrought  by  our  statutes,  whereby  to  determine  what  marriages 
are  void  and  what  are  voidable,  is,  that  the  canonical  impedi- 
ments, such  as  consanguinity,  affinity,  and  impotence,  render  the 
marriage  voidable,  the  civil,  such  as  a  prior  marriage,  idiocy,  and 
the  like,  usually  ^  render  it  void.^ 

§  268.  How  established  in  England.  —  This  distinction  of  void 
and  voidable,  unknown  to  the  ancient  common  law  of  England,^ 
but  coming  thus  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  workings  of  the 
two  jurisdictions,  became  crystallized  into  the  law  as  a  part  of 
the  common  law  itself.^  Had  the  ecclesiastical  courts  objected  to 
this  result,  they  were  still  powerless  to  prevent  it ;  so  they  recog- 
nized  the  doctrine  thus  wrought  out,  and  it  prevailed  equally  in 
all  the  tribunals.® 

§  269.  In  Scotland,  —  where  the  like  cause  has  not  been  in 
operation,  the  distinction  is  said  to  be  unknown.^  Yet  there  is 
some  doubt  of  this  ;  and  it  seems  not  to  be  clear  whether  or  not, 
where  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  is  impotent,  the  other  is 
entitled  to  enter  into  a  second  marriage  without  having  the  first 
declared  null.® 

§  270.  "With  us,  —  there  is,  in  reason,  no  room  for  doubt. 
Since,  when  we  derived  from  England  our  unwritten  law,  the 
distinction  of  void  and  voidable  was  there  settled  in  the  way  just 
explained,  it  became  a  part  of  our  law,  not  being  unadapted  to 
the  altered  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  colonists.^    And 


1  Ante,  §  259.  *  The  ancient  common  law  is  now  par- 

*  Post,  §  286.  tially  restored  in   England  by  statutes. 

«  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  154,  1  Bl.  Com.  Rogers  Ec.  Law,  2d  ed.  635. 

434 ;  Rogers  Ec.  Law,  630,  tit.  Marriage  ;  «  Elliott  v.  Gurr,  2  Phillim.  16,  1  Eng. 

Elliott  V  Gurr,  2  Phillim.  16,  1  Eng.  Ec.  Ec.  166,  169. 

166,  168;  Rex  r.  Wroxton,  4  B.  &  Ad.  '  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  86;  Wadd.  Dig. 

640  ;  Jaques  v.  The  Public  Administrator,  236,  note. 

1  Bradf.  499  ;  CaveU  v.  Prince,  Law  Rep.  »  1  Eras.  Dom.  Rel.  81 ;   Masterton's 

1  Ex.  246 ;  Bowers  v.  Bowers,  10  Rich.  Case,  1  Swinton,  427. 

£q.  551,  73  Am.  D.  99.  »  Ante,  §  115-149  ;    poet,  §  289  and 

*  Ray  ».  Sherwood,  1  Cnrt.  Ec.  193,  199.  note. 
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80  it  always  has  been  accepted  and  acted  on  by  our  courts,  never 
doubUid,  yet  occaBioimlly  miaunderstood,* 


IV.   More  ipecifically  of  the  Voidable  and  its  Dissolution. 

§  271-  Gk)od  tui  avoided.  —  The  doctrine-  seems  to  require  no 
quuiification,  that  a  voidable  marriage  is,  until  the  act  or  sentence 
traiJ8]jires  which  renders  it  void,  as  good  for  every  purpose  as  if 
it  cuntained  no  infirmity.    Thus,  — 

§  272,  Children  —  AdmlniBtratiOD  —  Dower  —  Polygamy,  Ac,  — 
The  children  arc  le<^itimate,^  the  hugband  is  entitled  to  administer 
on  the  estate  of  the  deceased  wife,*  the  wife  surviving  him  is  en- 
titled ta  dower, ^  an  indictment  for  polygamy  may  be  maintained 


1  lu  illustration  of  the  mlsitppreben- 
siuus  uiuier  which  judges  ooatsiaujilty 
speak,  and  to  correct  an  error  wlikh 
irum  tU  high  eoarce  might  mialead,  1 
tjiiutfl  from  th©  opinion  of  "that  emin<»iit 
Chief-,Tustice,  Roffin.  in  Gnthings  r,  VVil- 
liams,  5  Iro,  487.  493,  44  Am.  U.  49»  iw 
fnlluwB  :  '•  There  is  a  dlstimtion  iti  the 
law  lit'Lweeti  vuitl  and  voi<labIe  marria/^e^, 
whei-e  even  they  were  rcgularlj  B<.ilein' 
tih^i].  The  Litter,  which  ar«  aoiiii'tinics 
cnlleJ  marriages  ilr  facto,  are  such  as  are 
contractf^il  betweew  persona  who  huve  ca- 
pacity to  ct»fitTat't  luarria^o  hot  are  for- 
hidden  hy  law  frinn  contracting  it  with 
each  other;  a»  to  whkh,  therefore,  there 
wan  ft  juHsdictiou  in  th»^  fipiritual  court* 
to  declare  the  nullity  of  the  marriai^e. 
But  until  tlie  nullity  vva;*  thus  dechired, 
aii  an  exittinsr  marriage  it  was  recognized 
Hfl  valid  Wth  in  the  canon  and  common 
law;  and,  as  tliere  cud  he  no  proceeding 
in  the  Ecclejtia!»tical  Court  against  the  par- 
ties after  their  death,  or  that  of  one  of 
them,  that  eveot  virtually  makes  the  mar- 
riage good  nh  imtto  to  all  intents,  and  the 
wife  and  hushaud  may  have  dower  and 
cnrtcsy,  and  the  is^ne  will  be  legitimate. 
Co.  Lit.  32.  .13.  Bat  where  the  marriage 
h  hetwwn  persons  on©  of  whom  has  no 
capacity  to  contract  marriage  at  all,— aa 
where  there  i§  a  want  of  age  or  under- 
standing, or  a  prior  marriage  is  PtiU  8*ii!> 
mating,  — the  marriage  l^  void  alwoliitely 
and  from  the  l>eginning,  and  may  be  in- 
quired of  in  any  court."  Now,  this  enun- 
ciatioQ  b  inaccnrate  in  Beveral  retpecfcs, 

lU 


Thus,  there  was  plainly  no  mlc  of  ih^ 
eccleiiiaftCical  law  agaiust  declaring  mar- 
riages void  for  the  canonical  imiH*diineute, 
after  the  death  of  the  parties;  since  lu 
fact  the  ect'lesiastical  court*  undertook  to 
do  this,  and  were  only  prevented  by  pro- 
hibitions from  the  temporal,  which  prohi- 
bitions were  matter  of  hitter  complaint 
by  the  eccle^iafltical  jndges;  Ray  i^.  Sher- 
wood, 1  Curt,  Ec,  193,  199,  2  lort,  614; 
llarriit  v,  Ilieks,  2  SiUk.  548 ;  though,  at 
length,  as  we  saw  in  the  text,  they  yielded 
to  the  inevitable.  Again,  it  is  hardly 
accurate  to  »ay  that  a  marriage  i(^  void 
where  one  of  the  parties  has  no  capacity 
to  contract  matrimouy^and  voidahle  where 
the  incapacity  extends  merely  to  a  con* 
tracting  with  wich  other.  Uue  physically 
impotent  has  uo  capacity  to  marry  any 
person,  yet  his  marriage  is  voidable,  not 
void,  =-  impotence  being  a  canonical  ira- 
pediment.  And  where,  as  in  Scotland, 
the  guilty  jiarty  after  a  divorce  is  fori»td- 
den  by  law  to  marry  with  the  jntrttrfpi 
criitifniif^  there  is  merely  an  iccai>»city  in 
the  partiefJi  to  contract  with  each  other, 
yet  a  niarriaffe  between  them  is  beyond 
question  void,  not  voidable.  8ee  Cox  r. 
Combs,  8  n,  Monr.  231 ;  Barkahire  t\  8. 
7  Ind.  3^9,  65  Am.  D.  738. 

«  Ante,  §  259, 

«  2  Burn  Ec.  Law,  Phillini,  ed.  450, 
tit.  Marriage  ;  Bur/s  Case,  5  Co,  US  6. 

*  EUiott  t'.  Gurr,  2  Phillim.  16,  I  Eng. 
Ec.  166. 

^  Bennington  p.  Cole,  Noj,  29;  I  Bh 
Com.  434  and  note. 
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if  a  second  marriage  is  had,^  husband  and  wife  may  levy  a  fine,^ 
and  so  of  all  the  other  consequences  of  marriage.     Still  — 

§  273.  The  EngliBh  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  —  while  having  juris- 
diction in  this  class  of  causes,  held  that  a  defendant  in  a  suit  for 
divorce  could  plead  the  voidability  of  the  marriage  by  reason  of 
a  canonical  defect.^  But  this  came  from  the  peculiar  procedure 
in  those  courts,  whereby  such  party  was  permitted  by  his  respon- 
sive allegation  to  make  himself  substantially  a  plaintiff,  in  a  man- 
ner corresponding  to  a  cross  action  at  the  common  law.  If  he 
did  not  thus  plead,  the  judgment  in  the  divorce  suit,  it  seems, 
affirmed  the  marriage,  and  it  could  not  be  avoided  afterward.* 

§  274.  After  Change  of  Domicil.  —  If  the  parties  transfer  their 
domicil  to  another  State  or  country,  the  voidable  marriage  re- 
mains good  in  the  new  locality,  at  least  until  set  aside.    Thus,  — 

§  275.  Consanguinity.  —  In  England,  prior  to  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  54, 
the  marriage  of  uncle  and  niece  or  aunt  and  nephew  was  voidable, 
though  this  statute  declared  it  to  be  void  when  subsequently  cele- 
brated. Thereupon,  in  1834,  before  the  change  of  law  took  effect, 
a  man  in  England  married  there  a  sister  of  his  mother.  Then  the 
parties  removed  to  Massachusetts,  by  tlie  statutes  of  which  State, 
had  the  marriage  been  celebrated  there,  it  would  have  been  void. 
Yet  the  Massachusetts  Court  held  it  to  be,  while  not  avoided  by 
suit,  good,  the  same  as  in  England ;  in  obedience  to  the  well- 
known  principle  that  marriages  valid  by  the  law  of  the  country 
where  celebrated  arc  valid  everywhere.     But  — 

§  276.  Umit  of  the  Rule.  —  Said  Hubbard,  J.,  who  delivered 
the  opinion:  "There  is  an  exception  to  this  principle  in  those 
cases  where  the  marriage  is  considered  as  incestuous  by  the  law 
of  Christianity,  and  as  against  natural  law.  And  these  excef)- 
tions  relate  to  marriages  in  the  direct  lineal  line  of  consanguinity, 
and  to  those  contracted  between  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  the 
exceptions  rest  on  the  ground  that  such  marriages  are  against 
the  laws  of  God,  are  immoral  and  destructive  of  the  purity  and 
happiness  of  domestic  life.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  these  ex- 
ceptions, by  any  general  consent  among  writers  upon  natural 

1  S.  r.  Moore,  3  West.  Law  Jour.  134 ;  Eng.  Ec.  548  ;  Rogers  Ec.  Law,  36L    See 

Rex  V.  Jacobs,  1  Moody,  140;  1  East  P.  Anonymons,  Deanc  &  S.  295. 
C.  466;  Reg.  v.  Burke,  3  Crawf.  &  Dix         *  Guest  v.  Shipley,  supra.      And  see 

C.  C.  96.  Williams  v.  Dormer,  16  Jur.  366,  9  Eng. 


3  Sabell's  Case,  2  Dy.  178  b.  L.  &  £q.  598. 

*  Guest  V.  Shipley,  2  Hag.  Con.  321,  4 
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law,  have  been  extended  further,  or  embraced  other  cases  pro- 
hibited by  the  Levitical  law."  *  This  topic  will  be  resumed  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.^ 

§  *277*  Effect  of  annulliiig  Voidable  Marriaee.  —  The  doctrine'* 
has  sometimes  a  limit  under  the  operation  of  a  statute,  but  it 
appears  to  be  universal  under  the  unwritten  law,  that,  when  a 
voidable  marriage  is  set  aside  by  a  decree  of  nullity,  the  parties 
are  regarded  as  never  having  been  married.  For  example,  the 
children,  before  legitimate,  become  by  force  of  the  decree  ille- 
gitimate ;  and  the  late  husband  is  treated  as  never  having  ac- 
quired any  right  to  the  property  of  the  wife,  though  the  claims 
of  third  persons  are  to  some  extent  respected.  But  we  shall 
examine  this  doctrine  more  minutely  when,  in  the  second  volume, 
inquiring  after  the  consequences  of  a  divorce. 


y .    Wiai  Marria^s  ore  FMAiUi  md  wi4it  Void. 


§  ST8.  Two  Cl&nes  of  Voidable  —  Wbat  hex^.  ~  The  foregoing 
expoeiiions,  the  reader  has  observed,  have  been  made  with  a 
sort  of  special  rrf^^ence  to  ttie  liaes  of  distinction  created  byJ 
the  conflicts  betveoo  tlie  eecksiaslical  and  common-law  courts.^ 
But  the  same  or  a  similar  ToidaUe  may  be  wrought  by  other 
means ;  or  otberviae  there  may  be,  and  there  is,  a  voidable,  not 
01^7  Tarying  from  ftts^  but  haviiig  its  own  differing  species. 
We  shall  here  look  at  some  partieulara,  Irat  mo@t  of  this  matter 
will  reapfMMur  when  we  are  examimng  the  several  impediments  to 
marriage. 

§  S79.  Claoatoal  —  (Cnn— trinity  aad  Aflinity  —  Impotence). 
—  As  already  said,^  the  canoiiieal  disabilities  render  the  marriage 
mtdablOft  not  void.  They  are  fw—ngainitT,  affinity,  and  impo- 
teiiee.^  Tikis  rale  has  no  exceptiowkoOer  than  have  been  created 
by  statulea.    And  — 

§  aS&  yiecjoattact-  ^  Befhapa  also  Ibe  a&tiqmvted  impediment 
of  tvrvc*:if^tract  may  be  reckoMd  as  eanoeicaL    That  was  where 


I\s4,w:.:t*. 
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one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  was  under  a  prior  agreement  to 
marry  a  third  person ;  or  where  one  of  them  had  already  mar- 
ried a  third  person,  but  not  according  to  the  forms  required 
by  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Thereupon  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
would  compel  the  celebration,  in  due  form,  of  the  earlier  con- 
tract or  informal  marriage,  and  pronounce  the  intervening  one 
void  from  the  beginning.  But  until  thus  avoided,  it  was  good ; 
or  rather,  it  was  certainly  so  when  the  precontract  was  a  mere 
executory  agreement  to  marry  ;  possibly,  not  certainly,  when  it 
had  even  been  followed  by  words  of  present  consent  or  by  copula.^ 


1  Baxter  v.  Bucklcj,  1  Lee,  42,  5  Eng. 
Ec.  301 ;  Lord  CampbeU,  in  Reg.  v.  Millis, 
10  CI.  &  F.  534,  763,  784.  Lord  Denman, 
in  this  latter  case,  p.  815,  expressed  the 
opinion,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Campbell, 
that  the  matrimonial  contracts  of  which 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  enforced  the  spe- 
cific performance  were  per  verba  de  prct- 
senti  only,  —  a  proposition  apparently  con- 
tradicted by  the  recitations  in  the  statute 
of  32  Hen.  8,  c.  38.  And  see  Scrimshire 
r.  Scrimshire,  2  Hag.  Con.  395,  4  Eng. 
Ec.  562,  564.  According  to  Swinburne, 
whose  authority  on  such  a  question  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  the  party  refusing  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  might  be  pro-, 
ceeded  against  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
whether  the  espousals  were  per  verba  de 
prtBsenti  or  per  verba  de  futuro.  But  if 
they  were  de  futuro  only,  and  he  had  al- 
ready entered  into  a  duly  solemnized  mar- 
riage with  a  third  person,  the  court  would 
not  invalidate  it  by  enforcing  a  specific 
performaiuce  of  the  executory  contract  to 
marry  [see,  however,  the  above-stated 
statute  of  Hen.  8]  ;  or  even  if  he  had 
not,  it  would  not  proceed  to  the  signifi- 
cavit  against  him,  on  his  refusing  to  cele- 
brate a  marriage  with  the  plaintiff,  but 
would  punish  him  for  the  contempt.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  espousals  were  per 
verba  de  prasenti,  or  per  verba  de  futuro 
cum  copula,  the  subsequent  marriage  with 
any  other  person  would  be  annulled ;  the 
defendant  would  be  required  publicly  to 
■olemnize  his  marriage  with  the  plaintiff, 
and  be  enjoined  penance,  and  on  refusal 
would  be  excommunicated,  and  imprisoned 
by  writ  out  of  chancery,  until  compliance 
was  effected.  Swinb.  Spousals,  85,  223, 
226. 231 ,  232, 239.  See  also  Holt  i;.  Ward, 
2  Stra.  937.    The  before-mentioned  Stat. 


32  Hen.  8,  c.  38  (see  ante,  §  263),  abol- 
ished the  impediment  of  precontract,  ex- 
cept when  copula  had  followed;  but  this 
branch  of  the  statute  was  shortly  after- 
ward repealed  by  2  &  3  Edw.  6,  c.  23. 
Still  later,  however,  —  too  late  to  be  mat- 
ter of  consideration  when  we  are  inquiring 
after  our  unwritten  law,  —  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76, 
§  27,  provided,  "  That  in  no  case  whatso- 
ever shall  any  suit  or  proceeding  be  had 
in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  in  order  to 
compel  a  celebration  of  any  marriage  in 
facie  Ecclesiaif  by  reason  of  any  contract  of 
matrimony  whatsoever,  whether  per  verba 
de  prcesenti,  or  per  verba  de  futuro,  any 
law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." See  Rogers  Ec.  Law,  2d  ed.  645; 
Shelf.  Mar.  &  l)iv.  164.  But  as  2  &  3 
Edw.  6,  c  23,  is  of  a  date  sufficiently  early 
to  demand  consideration  when  we. are  in- 
quiring after  the  unwritten  law  of  this 
country,  I  will  transcribe  here  in  full  the 
second  section :  "  That,  as  concerning  pre- 
contracts, the  said  former  statute  [32 
Hen.  8,  c  38]  shall  from  the  first  day  of 
May  next  coming  cease,  be  repealed,  and 
of  no  force  or  effect,  and  be  reduced  to 
the  estate  and  order  of  the  king's  ecclesi- 
astical laws  of  this  realm,  which  immedi- 
ately before  the  making  of  the  said  estat- 
ute  in  this  case  were  used  in  this  realm  : 
so  that,  from  the  said  first  day  of  May, 
when  any  cause  or  contract  of  marriage  is 
pretended  to  have  been  made,  it  shall  bo 
lawful  to  the  king's  ecclesiastical  judge  of 
that  place  to  hear  and  examine  the  said 
cause ;  and  (having  the  said  contract  suf- 
ficiently and  lawfully  proved  before  him) 
to  give  sentence  for  matrimony,  command- 
ing solemnization,  cohabitation,  consum- 
mation, and  tractation,  as  becometh  man 
and  wife  to  have,  with  inflicting  all  such 
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But  this  entire  matter  of  precontract,  as  an  impediment,  belongs 
to  another  branch  of  our  discussion*^  When  the  precontract 
amounts  to  a  perftxted  marriage,  though  not  formally  celebrated, 
it  ought,  in  principle,  to  render  the  second  marriage  void,  even 
witliout  judicial  sentence.  When  it  does  not  amount  to  a  mar- 
riage, there  is  !n  this  country  no  judicial  power  which  can  comjHil 
the  celebration,  or  command  cohabitation  ;  therefore  it  cannot, 
with  us,  constitute  an  im]>ediment  to  subsequent  marriage. 

§  281.  Frauduieot  Divorce,  —  As  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
volume,  there  are  divorces  which  will  be  set  aside  for  fraud  in  their 
procurement ;  yet,  until  thus  vacated,  they  are  good.  Thereupon  a 
marriiip:*  celebrated  between  the  divorce  sentence  and  the  vaca- 
ting of  it  becomes  voidable ;  it  ia  valid  tilj  the  sentence  is  annulled, 
then  void.  This  voidability  is  not  canonical,  but  it  is  of  a  similar 
nature.     The  old  books  furnish  an  illustration  of  it ;  tlius, — 

§282.  Fraudulent  Numty  for  Impoteiice. —  Says  Gibson:  **  In 
like  manner  do  the  books  of  common  law  resolve,  in  case  of  a 
divorce  a  vinculo  for  impotency,  after  three  years*  trial  and  ex- 
amination, and  sentence  in  the  spiritual  court  for  the  perpetual 
impotency  of  generation.  As  it  was  in  Bury's  Case,^  who  w*a8 
so  divorced,  but  afterwards  married  another  w^ife,  and  had  chil- 
dren by  her;  upon  which  it  was  urged  that,  the  Churcli  being 
evidently  deceived  as  to  his  perpetual  impotency,  the  divorce 
thereupon  was  null ;  and  if  so,  that  the  second  marriage  was 
unlawful  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  But  the  court  resolved,  that, 
siiH^e  there  had  been  a  divorce  for  frigidity  or  impotence,  it  was 
clear  that  each  of  them  might  lawfully  marry  again ;  and  though 
it  should  be  allowed  that,  the  Church  appearing  to  have  been  de- 
ceived in  the  foundation  of  their  sentence,  the  second  marriage 
was  voidable,  yet,  till  it  should  be  dissolved,  it  remained  a  mar- 
riage, and  the  issue  during  the  coverture  lawful."  ^ 


pftinft  npon  the  disohedientB  and  disturliers 
thereof  as  m  times  past  before  tliu  said 
BtatatQ  the  kiDg^'a  ecclesiaatical  jinlgti  hy 
the  kiiij^'a  ecck'siai«tieal  laws  ought  and 
might  have  done  if  the  «vid  etatute  bad 
never  been  made;  any  clause,  article,  or 
sentence  in  the  said  statute  to  the  contrary 
iQ  any  wise  notwithstaudiiig."  The  date 
of  this  enactment  is  1 548. 

1  Poet,  c.  16. 

«  Bury's  Case,  6  Co.  98  b;  Kenn'a  Case, 
7  Co.  42  b. 
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8  Gihs,  Cod-  446  ;  2  Born  Ec,  I^w, 
rhiUim.  ed.  501  ;  Morris  v.  Webber,  2 
Ij^on.  169.  "  If  the  parties  should  be 
ilivurced/*  on  tbe  ground  of  impotence, 
"and  both  should  have  chiHreti  hy  the 
He^cond  marriage,  these  second  m&rnagei 
muRt  be  by  law  set  aside,  and  the  first 
marriage  declared  valid  ;  for  when  the 
Cburdi  appears  to  have  lieeo  deceive<)|  the 
sentence  must  be  revoked/*  Welde  r. 
Welde,  2  Lee,  580,  586.  But  see  the  ol*- 
servations  of  Sir  Jolm  NichoU^  ui  Norton  i*. 
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§  283.  Manlase  after  "  absent  and  not  heard  of."  —  A  statute 
also  —  clearly  a  civil  impediment — may  bo  operate  as  to  cause 
the  marriage  to  be  voidable,  in  distinction  from  void.  Thus,  in 
New  York  a  provision  ^  in  substance  that  a  second  marriage,  con- 
tracted in  good  faith  when  the  former  husband  or  wife  has  ab- 
sented himself  or  herself  for  the  space  of  five  successive  years 
without  being  known  to  the  other  party  to  be  living  during  that 
period,  shall  be  voidable  merely,  and  shall  only  be  considered  as 
void  from  the  time  when  its  nullity  shall  be  decreed  by  a  court 
of  competent  authority,  —  is  construed  to  make  a  second  mar- 
riage, entered  into  under  the  circumstances  pointed  out,  valid  in 
law  until  dissolved.  A  presumption  of  death  is  held  to  be  the 
ground  of  reason  on  which  this  statute  proceeds ;  and,  if  a  mar- 
rying person  so  far  omits  inquiry  after  the  absent  one  as  to  mani- 
fest bad  faith,  he  is  not  protected  by  it,  though  the  five  years 
have  elapsed.^  When  this  person  has  acted  in  good  faith,  the 
absent  husband  or  wife  cannot,  on  returning,  have  the  first  mar- 
riage dissolved  by  reason  of  the  cohabitation-  under  the  second, 
as  for  adultery,  unless  it  is  continued  after  the  second  is  made 
void  by  judicial  sentence.  And  until  it  is  thus  avoided,  the 
parties  to  it  are  justified  in  their  cohabitation ;  nor,  till  then,  is 
cohabitation  under  the  first  marriage  permissible.®  And  after 
the  death  of  one  of  them,  the  marriage  is,  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration and  succession,  good.*  But  the  reader  perceives 
that  the  sentence  annulling  this  second  marriage  diiTers  ma- 
terially in  effect  from  that  annulling  a  marriage  voidable  for  a 
canonical  defect,  —  rendering  it  void  only  from  the  time  it  is  so 
pronounced,  while  the  sentence  for  a  canonical  defect  makes  it 
void  from  the  beginning.     In  like  manner,  — 

§  284.  Void  on  Condition  —  (Consent  of  Parents).  —  The  Irish 
statute  of  9  Geo.  2,  c.  11,  provides,  "  that  any  marriage  of  a  per- 
son under  twenty-one  years,  without  the  consent  of  the  father  or 
guardians,  shall  be  void;  but,  if  no  suit  be  commenced  within 
one  year  after  the  marriage,  it  shall  be  good."  And  this  statute 
creates  a  peculiar  kind  of  voidable  marriage.^ 

Seton,  3  PhiUim.  147,  lEng.Ec.  384,388,  »  VaUeau  v.   Valleau,  6   Paige,  207; 

where  he  says,  *'  What  a  state  to  place  the  Cropsey  u.  McKinney,  30  Barb.  47. 
parties  in  !    This  is  something  in  the  text-         *  White  v.  Lowe,  I  Redf .  376  ;  Wylea 

law  which  I  cannot  readily  assent  to  be-  v.  Gibbs,  1  Redf.  382.    Yet  see  Spicer  v. 

long  to  the  law  of  this  country."  Spicer,  16  Abb.  Pr.  n.  s.  112. 

1  2  R.  S.  139,  §  6.    See  post,  §  718.  6  Rex  v.  Jacobs,  1  Moody,  140;  Rex  v. 

2  Gall  V.  Gall,  114  N  Y.  109.  Riordan,  Car.  Crira.  I^w,3d  ed.  255. 
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I  285.    other  Civil  Impediments  —  (insanity  —  W^ant  of  age,  Ac). 

— ^The  remaining  impediments  are  likewise  civil;  **  such  as  a' 
prior  marriage,  want  of  age,  idiocy,  and  the  like;"  *  and  they  are 
said  to  render  tlie  marriage  void,  not  voidable.^     Still,  — 

§  286.  Diatinctionfl  as  to  wMch. — These  impediments  dififer. 
While  some  of  them  make  the  marriage  void  as  the  word  is  used 
in  other  departments  of  the  law,^  and  by  none  of  them  is  it  void- 
able  in  the  full  canonical  sense,  others  render  it,  not  a  nullity, 
therefore  in  one  degree  or  another  voidable,  as  we  employ  lan- 
guage Kheu  speaking  of  ordinary  contracts.*  Yet  it  will  save 
repetitions  to  postjione  this  matter  till  we  consider  the  particular 
impediments,  each  in  its  order. 


VL  £ni/lwh  and  American  St<Uutei, 

§  287.  In  England  and  In  tMe  Country  —  statutes  have  wrought 
considerable  changes  in  the  law.  The  result  is,  that  in  neither 
country  can  the  practitioner  proceed  safely  without,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
statutes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careful  looking  into  and  inter- 
preting of  the  Btatntes.  A  few  hints  as  to  which  will  be  helpful. 
Thus,  ^ 

§  288.  FroMbitcd  Degrees.  — The  English  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  64, 
taking  eflfect  Atig.  31,  1835,  forbade  the  institution  of  any  new 
proceeding  to  annul  a  marriage,  already  solemnized,  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  (not  including  consanguinity) ;  and 
provided  thai  all  subsequent  marriages  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees either  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  should  be  void.*  Yet  it 
did  not  prevent  the  punishment,  by  the  spiritual  courts,  of  \^v* 
sons  who  had  previously  contracted  marriage  within  the  forbidden 
aflSnity.*  And  largely  in  our  States,"  the  statutes  make  void, 
not  voidable,  marriages  within  the  degrees  they  prohibit.  As  to 
which,  — 

§  289.  ConBtruction.  —  If  it  does  not  appear  in  the  aflSrmative 
words  of  a  statute  whether  the  marriage  it  forbids  is  void  or  void- 

1  Sir  John  Niihr.ll,  in  Elliott  v.  Gorr,     392;  Rog.  v.  Chadwick.  12  Jur.   174,  II 


A  Plnllim.  16.  19,  I  Eng.  Ec.  166,  168, 
a  Aute.  §  267. 
»  Ante,  f  255,  254, 
4  Bishop  Con.  §611,  61 
Burgesa  p.  Burgees,  I 
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Q.  B   173,  205 ;  Brook  r.  Brook,  9  H.  L, 
Cas.  193. 

«  Ray  u.  Slierwood,  1  Curt,  Ec  195, 
202. 
384,  '  Ant«,  f  275, 
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able,  we  seek  the  legislative  intent  in  the  prior  law.  And  we 
follow  the  rule  that  all  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  at  whatever 
dates  established,  are  to  be  interpreted  into  one  harmonious  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence.^  The  written  law  of  void  or  voidable  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  is,  in  our  States  generally,  what  the  Eng- 
lish unwritten  law,  modified  by  the  written,  was  before  the  enact- 
ment of  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  54.  And  we  have  seen  that  through 
the  workings  of  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  the  marriage  became 
voidable.*  Therefore,  as  every  enactment  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
harmony  with  the  unwritten  law,  and  as  superseding  it  only  to 
the  extent  required  by  its  express  terms  or  necessary  operation,^ 
—  it  results  that,  unless  the  one  defining  the  forbidden  degrees 
declares  the  marriage  it  prohibits  void,  it  is  but  voidable.  Fur- 
ther to  illustrate  this  method  of  interpretation,  — 

§  290.  Polygamous  Marriage.  —  A  statute  which  authorized  a 
divorce  "  where  either  of  the  parties  had  a  former  husband  or 
wife  living  at  the  time  of  solemnizing  the  second  marriage,"  was 
held  not  to  make  the  polygamous  marriage  voidable,  contrary  to 
the  common  law,  but  to  leave  it  void,  in  accord  therewith.*  In 
like  manner, — 

§  291.   "Want  of  Age.  —  A  provision  tliat  males  of  seventeen 

1  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  4,  82,  86-90.  States,  recognized  by  Kent    himself  (2 

s  Ante,  §   263-268,  270.      In  Wight-  Kent  Com.  95) ;    and   that,  as  we  have 

man   v.    Wightman,  4  Johns.  Ch.   343,  seen,  it  rests  entirely  on  this  statute  of 

347,  and  2  Kent   Com.  83,    Chancellor  Henry  VIII.    At  first,  I  was  led  by  this 

Kent  seems  of  opinion  that  the  statute  of  suggestion  of  his  to  inquire  whether  the 

Henry  VIII.  (ante,  §  263)  is  not  common  true  doctrine  is  not  that  the  statute  was 

law  in  this  country ;  in  consequence  of  never  received  hero ;  and  that,  therefore, 

which,  where  we  have  no  controlling  stat-  the  canonical  distinction  of  void  and  void- 

utory  provisions,  we  fall  back  on  the  law  able  does  not  exist  in  this  country.    But 

of  nature.    This  view,  if  really  he  enter-  the  answer  is,  that  for  such  a  scepticism 

tained  it,  evidently  arose,  in  some  degree,  there  is  no  foundation  in  any   judicial 

from  his  not  considering  what  was  the  opinion,  or    even    intimation    from    the 

common  law  of  England  previous  to  the  bench ;   and  that  it  is  opposed  to  some 

statute.     If  we  do  not  adopt  the  statute,  direct  decisions,  and  to  the  entire  current 

clearly  we  do  not  fall  back  on  the  law  of  of  judicial  thought  in  this  country,  relat- 

nature,   but  on  the  older  common    law,  ing  to  the  subject.     Besides,  the  above 

wherein  the  prohibitions  to  marriage  were  statute  falls   fully    within   that    general 

extended  much  further  than  under  the  range  of  English  statutes  (Wilbur  v.  To- 

statnte  (ante,  §  262).     Therefore,  as  the  bey,   16    Pick.    177,   182 ;    Bishop    First 

statute  was  remedial,  plainly  there  is  no  Book,  §  51,  52),  which,  it  is  well  settled, 

room  to  doubt  that  our  ancestors  brought  belong  to  the  common  law  of  our  several 

with  them  the  common  law,  not  as  it  stood  States.    And  see  ante,  §  270. 
anciently,  but  as  modified  thereby.    But  *  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  7,  119,  155. 

what  appears  conclusive  on  this  question  *  Smith  t;.  Smith,  5  Ohio  St.  32.    See 

is,  that  the  distinction  of  void  and  void-  also  Harrison  v.  Harrison,  1  Philad.  389. 
able  in  marriage  is  well  eetablished  in  our 
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and  females  of  fourteen  might  be  joined  in  marriage,  if  **  not  pro- 
hibited by  tlie  laws  of  Godj'-  wa^  const  rued,  in  a  case  deemed 
thus  prohibited,  —  namely,  that  of  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
the  daughter  of  bin  sister, — ^to  render  it  voidable  only  ;  so  that  it 
could  not  be  set  aside  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.^ 


§  292.   The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  correlate  terms,  '^  void  "  and  "  voidable,'*  and  the  shifting 
idea  which  they  convey,  familiar  in  the  law  of  ordinary  contracts, 
have,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  a  like  position  in  the  marriage  law- 
But  in  tlie  latter  there  is  also  a  "voidable"  peculiar  to  itself; 
the  marriage  being  good  for  every  purpose,  and  with  respect  to 
the  rights  and  claims  of  all  persons,  unless  and  until,  during  the* 
joint  lives  of  both  the  married  parties,  it  is  declared  null  in  a  suit 
conducted  by  one  of  them  to  set  it  aside ;  after  which,  it  is  treated 
as  having  never  been  of  any  validity.  And  not  unfrcqueutly  in 
judicial  opinions  any  marriage  not  thus  voidable  is  termed  '"  void,*' 
though,  in  fact,  voidable  according  to  the  meanings  in  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  contracts.  This  condition  of  onr  legal  language  and 
of  tbe  law  is  embarrassing  both  to  a  writer  on  the  subject  and  to 
his  readers.  But  an  author  who  professes  to  write  the  English 
language  must  employ  it  substantially  after  its  common  mean- 
ings; and,  in  the  present  instance,  if  he  should  undei*take  to 
make  it  more  perspicuous,  he  must  invent  new  words,  which  the 
true  laws  of  authorship  forbid*  So  that  the  reader  must  consult 
the  connection  in  which  either  of  these  words  stands,  and  con- 
sider the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  if  he  would  comprehend 
its  precise  meanuig.  Yet  practically  he  uill  not  often  be  in 
doubt ;  tbe  case  being  simply  the  common  one  iu  which  a  word 
of  various  meanings  is  made  plain  by  its  context,  the  reader  not 
BO  much  as  being  conscious  that  it  has  a  signification  other  than 
that  assigned  to  it  by  the  writer.  Tlie  other  elucidations  of  the 
chaptor  do  not  require  repetition. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CONSENT   OP   THE  PARTIES. 

§  293,  294.   Introduction. 

295-299.  Necessity  and  Nature  in  General 

300-311.   To  what,  as  constituting  Marriage. 

312-316.   To  Present  Marriage,  not  Future. 

317.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  293.  Next  two  Chapters.  —  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  trace 
the  minuter  lines  of  the  doctrine  of  consent,  with  special  yet  not 
exclusive  reference  to  those  States  wherein  no  added  formalities 
are  indispensable.  And  in  tlie  chapter  next  following  we  shall 
inquire  into  the  necessity  of  such  formalities,  and  look  a  little  into 
their  nature  and  methods.    In  the  present  chapter,  — 

§  294.  How  Chapter  divided. — We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Neces- 
sity and  Nature  in  General  of  the  Consent ;  II.  To  what  the  Con- 
sent must  be  given  as  constituting  Marriage  ;  III.  It  must  be  to 
Present  Marriage,  not  Future. 

I.  The  Necesiity  and  Nature  in  General  of  the  Consent. 

§  295.  Bffarriage  Voluntary.  —  The  expositions  of  the  preceding 
chapters  have  rendered  plain  the  general  proposition,  that,  though 
marriage  is  a  public  interest  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  status 
of  marriage  is  cast  upon  the  parties  by  the  law,  yet  the  course  of 
tlie  law  is  to  impose  it  only  on  those  who  seek  it,  not  upon  the 
non-consenting.  And  as  matrimony  can  exist  only  in  pairs,  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  must  consent  mutually  to  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time,^  —  elements  which  in  combination  con- 
stitute a  contract.^    Hence,  — 

»  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  149,  184,  187,  212;  Parer.  361  ;  True  v.  Ranney,  1  Fost.  N. 
2  Bom  £c  Law,  Phillim.  ed.  434;  Ayl.     II.  52,  53  Am.  D.  164. 

a  1  Bishop  Con.  §  76-79,  313. 
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§296*  Contract.  —  As  explained  in  preceding  chapterft,*  the 
etatus  of  marriage  is  entered  through  the  door  of  a  contract,  not 
essentially  differing  from  other  contracts.^  It  is  that  circrnn- 
stance  without  which  this  status  is  never  superinduced  upon  the 
parties.     And, — 

§  2i*7,  Only.  —  By  the  law  of  nature,'  by  the  canou  law  prior 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,*  perhaps  by  the  law  of  England  before 
the  first  marriage  act  was  passed,^  by  the  law  of  Scotland,®  and 
by  the  laws  of  a  part  of  our  States,  nothing  need  be  added  to  this 
simple  consent  to  constitute  marriage.     Even  — 

g  208,  Statutory  Formalities,  —  without  which  in  somc  locali- 
ties thei\>  can  be  no  valid  marriage,  do  not  render  this  mutual 
consent  less  indispensable.  The  forms  are  not  a  substitute  for  it. 
They  are  but  modes  of  declaring  and  substantiating  it,  —  matters 
uf  publicity,  or  evidence.^  If  they  are  gone  through  with,  without 
the  added  consent,  tlie  marriage  is  a  nullity^  both  as  to  the  par- 
ties and  to  third  persons.**  And  still  they  may  sometimes  operate  ^ 
as  a  sort  uf  estoppel  to  parties  to  deny  their  consent.'*    Now,  — 

§  2iMJ.  Doctrine  defiiMd. — The  entire  doctrine  relating  to  this 
subjcH^t  is,  that)  to  reader  competent  parties  husband  and  wife, 
tJiey  must,  and  need  only,  mutually  agree  in  the  present  tense 
to  be  such,  —  no  lime  being  contemplated  to  elapse  before  the 
assumption  of  tlie  status.  And  if  in  the  particular  State  a  stat- 
ute or  a  usage  haTing  the  force  oi  law  has  declared  any  forms  for 
tlm  agfeiiiie&l  iadispeuisable,  it  mnsl  be  made  in  compliance  with 
those  forms.     Further  to  partieularixe,  — 


§  900.  ii«nii««  Off  HOC  —  U  marriageable  persona  agree  to  live 
tog«»llMr  in  fornicaiion>  they  do  nol  thereby  become  husband  and 


*  A»liw  §  UV  14,  at.  *  Q^mmmif  cattfid  Lord  Huilvricke'i 

H.  4  K^  Re.  49^  Ml ;  SMI  Mar  a  *  DalijiifAt   r.  IUdfyvpIe.  «ipn:  I 

liiw    t^  ?i»«^  v^  OiPJoik  Eo^klM.  ^X  IWok  Um.  8eL  IM;  Wd^lr.  Wri^H 

4!i3.  liAm    n   VV4.  ISStettaSiHkCki.7«7. 

9  ut^r      I      .ir...  I  li^.  €^»  n%  1  $M1  Wm.  a  Dir.  s.  6w 

IJL  K.  Uuj:         .  ,   v.iii  Om.  ia  UAmMk  «5 ;  fMil «.  Gojon,  Hopkins, 

; »  Piiiy^tfe  »  l3M|iiiaill^«  tti^E  Caa.  47l^  t4  AmIlS&i;SMpBttBcAr.H«Tice, 

.1^^.  Kc.  4»>;  lb«^  91.  MJiiwK^CLa  9  W^MlM'CkiM.  C^L  5«a. 

nnywlyiilb  t  U>  Alk  fg;  S4.  4  C)w  Er*  4«S.  5M 
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wife.  But  if,  in  terms  however  general,  they  mutually  undertake 
to  be  husband  and  wife,  the  law  defines  their  meaning,  and  makes 
them  such.  Between  these  two  plain  propositions  there  is  a  wide, 
uncertain  ground.  For  if,  rejecting  the  word  "  marriage,"  on  tlie 
one  hand,  and  "  fornication "  on  the  other,  they  enter  into  spe- 
cific stipulations,  which  mean  neither  exactly  marriage  as  the 
law  views  it  nor  exactly  fornication,  —  these  being  in  law  the 
only  forms  of  sexual  cohabitation,  —  the  result  will  sometimes 
be  indistinct.    The  rule  as  to  which  is  believed  to  be  that, — 

§  301.  Doctrine  defined.  —  If  the  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties is  to  dwell  together  substantially  in  the  law's  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  they  will  be  adjudged  sucli,  and  any  collateral 
stipulation  contrary  to  law  will  be  held  null ;  but,  if  the  agreed 
rights  and  duties  lack  the  essentials  of  marriage,  the  relation  will 
be  adjudged  meretricious.     To  illustrate,  — 

§  302.  stipulating  for  Divorce.  —  It  is  plain  in  reason,  and  it 
is  believed  to  be  commonly  conceded  by  legal  persons,  that,  if 
parties  enter  into  marriage  under  laws  forbidding  divorce,  yet 
stipulate  for  the  mutual  right  each  to  put  away  the  other  ^t  pleas- 
ure, the  marriage  will  be  held  good,  and  the  collateral  agreement 
a  mere  nullity,  as  contrary  to  tlie  policy  of  the  law.^     So,  — 

§  303.  Not  Uve  with  "Wife.  —  If,  before  a  marriage  ceremony  is 
performed,  the  man  declares  to  the  woman  that  he  will  not  live 
with  her  after  marriage,  it  is  still  good.  This  was  held  in  a  case 
where,  in  fact,  ho  visited  her  afterward,  and  begat  children,^  — 
a  matter,  probably,  not  material  in  law.     But,  — 

§  304.  Temporarily  "  Uve  as  Man  and  Wife."  —  Quite  in  har- 
mony with  this  view,  an  agreement  for  a  temporary  living  to- 
gether "as  man  and  wife"  has  been  deemed,  and  justly,  not 
to  constitute  marriage.  Whether  the  court,  in  the  case  wherein 
this  doctrine  is  laid  down,  viewed  the  facts  rightly,  is  less  clear. 
After  the  death  of  the  man,  the  woman  brought  her  suit  for  a 
share  in  his  estate.  She  alleged,  that  while  she  was  keeping  a 
restaurant  the  man  "  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her,  which 
proposals  she  accepted ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  expressed 
wishes  consented  to  relinquish  her  then  business,  sell  out  her 
property,  and  live  with  him  as  his  true  and  lawful  wife  ;  that,  in 
obedience  to  this  request  on  his  part,  she  did  abandon  her  busi- 

1  See  Bamett  v.  Kimmell,  35  Fa.  13 ;  Harrod  r.  Hanrod,  1  Kay  &  J.  4, 16. 
*  Brooke  v,  Brooke,  60  Md.  524. 
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noss,  and  by  liis  iiid  and  assistance  sell  out  and  dispose  of  her 
said  property,  and  give  tlic  proceeds  thereof  to  himi^  and  from 
thenceforth  lived  and  cohabited  with  him  as  his  wife,  always  con- 
ducting herself  as  a  true,  faithful,  and  affectionate  wife  should 
do.''  The  court  sustained  to  tins  a  demurrer,  observing :  "  From 
the  character  of  the  allegations,  and  the  pregnant  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  does  not  even  sue  in  her  marital  name,  except  under  an 
aliait^  we  arc  led  to  the  inference  that  the  arrangement  between 
her  and  tlie  deceased  was  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  the  con- 
nection one  to  which  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  language  to  apply 
the  name  of  marriage/'^  Under  the  rule  that  all  presumptions 
should  lean  to  matrimony,^  it  would  not  be  extravagant  so  to  con- 
strue  the  agreement  here  as  to  cover  the  substance  of  marriage, 
justifying  a  tribunal  in  adjudging  it  such. 

§  o05.  Under  Foreign  Laws.  —  It  is  a  rule  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, to  be  more  precisely  explained  in  a  chapter  further  on,^  that 
a  marriage  good  in  t!ie  country  of  its  celebration  is  valid  in  every 
other,  unless  polygamous  or  contrary  to  natural  law.*  Yet  it  is 
deemed,  and  doubtless  justly,  that  the  thing  agreed  to  between 
the  parties  in  the  foreign  country  must  be  of  a  sort  which  our  law 
can  accept  as  marriage,  though  it  is  no  objection  that  the  foreign 
forms  are  contrary  to  ours*^     Thereupon,  ^ — 

§  30<3.  Indian  Marriage  —  (Divorce  at  Pleaaure).  —  If  a  mar- 
riage takes  place  ui)on  territory  occu|*ied  and  ruled  by  our  Northj 
American  Indians,  —  for  example,  between  a  white  man  and  anl 
Indian  woman,  —  then  the  parties  remove  into  one  of  our  State-S, 
it  is  by  what  appears  to  be  tlie  better  doctrine  good  in  the  latter 
locality,  notwithstanding  by  the  Indian  law  they  might  divorce 
themselves  by  a  mutual  separation*  To  illustrate:  in  a  Missouri 
case,  the  questicm  was  whether  certain  children, born  in  an  Indian 
country  of  an  Indian  woman  with  wliom  the  white  father  cohab- 
ited there,  bringing  them  afterward  into  Missouri,  where  he 
recognized  them  as  legitimate,  yet  leaving  the  mother  behind, 
were  legitimate  in  law ;  and  this  depended  on  whether  the 
father  was  the  husband  of  the  mother.  The  lower  court  in- 
structed the  jury  that,  unless  tlie  agreement  of  the  parents  was 


1  Letters  V.  Cadv,  10  Cal  533,  534, 
537,  And  i*ee  Jewell  v.  JeweU,  1  How» 
U.  S.  219  ;  How©*8  Estate,  Mjn'ck,  Prob. 
100. 
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*  Ante,  §  275,  276. 

*  In  re  Bcthell,  38  Ch.  D. 
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"  to  live  their  whole  lives  together  in  a  state  of  union  as  husband 
and  wife,  it  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  are  the  children  of  such 
union  capable  of  inheriting  from  the  father."  But  in  the  higher 
tribunal  this  instruction  was  held  to  be  too  restrictive ;  it  would 
operate  to  nullify  all  Indian  marriages.  Said  Napton,  J. :  "  In 
most  of  the  tribes,  perhaps  in  all,  the  understanding  of  the  parties 
is,  that  the  husband  may  dissolve  the  contract  at  his  pleasure." 
Again :  "  It  is  plain  that  among  the  savage  tribes  on  this  conti- 
nent marriage  is  merely  a  natural  contract,  and  that  neither  law, 
custom,  nor  religion  has  affixed  to  it  any  conditions  or  limitations 
or  forms,  other  than  what  nature  has  itself  prescribed."  ^  And, 
universally,  courts  sitting  in  States  and  countries  which  deny 
divorce,  accept,  as  valid,  marriages  entered  into  in  jurisdictions 
where  divorces  are  permitted ;  nor  do  they  inquire  whether  the 
divorce  laws  are  strict  or  liberal.  In  accordance  with  all  which, 
it  was  laid  down  in  our  neighboring  Quebec,  that  an  Indian  mar- 
riage between  a  Christian  man  and  a  woman  of  the  native  tribe 
is  valid,  in  spite  of  the  assumed  existence  of  divorce  at  will ; 
though  the  parties  could  not  take  the  Indian  divorce  laws  with 
them  into  the  Christian  court.^     On  the  other  hand, — 

§  307.  Contrary  intimationB.  —  In  a  North  Carolina  case  there 
is  an  intimation  against  the  validity,  in  a  Christian  State,  of  a 
marriage  of  this  sort.^  And  we  have  the  like  from  the  Indiana 
Court.  "Wliat,"  asked  Perkins,  J.,  in  the  latter,  "constitutes 
the  thing  called  a  marriage  ?  What  is  it  in  the  eye  of  the  jus 
gentium  f  It  is  the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  *so  long 
as  they  both  shall  live,'  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  by  an 
obligation  which  during  that  time  the  parties  cannot  of  their  own 
volition  and  act  dissolve,  but  which  can  be  dissolved  only  by  au- 
thority of  the  State.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  marriage."  *  So, 
according  to  this,  the  distinction  depends  upon  whether  the  forum 
for  divorce  is  the  domestic  or  the  public  one ;  if  the  former,  the 
marriage  is  void  in  the  foreign  court ;  if  the  latter,  valid.  It 
would  seem  to  be  too  thin  for  international  law.     Now,  — 

1  Johnson  r.  Johnson,  30  Mo.  72,    84,  validity  of  these  Indian  marriages.    U.  S. 

86,  88,  77  Am.  D.  598 ;  referring  to  Wall  Stat,  of  Aug.  9,  1888,  c.  818. 
».  Williamson,  8  Ala.  48 ;  Wall  f.  Williams,         ^  Connolly    u.    Woolrich,    11     Lower 

11   Ala.    826 ;     Morgan    v.    McGhee,    5  Canada  Jarist,  197. 
Humph.  13.    And  see  Boyer  v.  Dively,68  8  g.  y.  Taniha-na-tah,  64  N.  C.  614. 

Mo.  510.     Congress  has  recognized  the         ^  Roche  t^.  Washington,  19  Ind.  53, 57, 

81  Am.  D.  376. 
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§  308.  In  Reason,  —  if  we  do  not  recognize  these  Indian  unions 
as  marriages,  when  thns  entered  into  under  tlie  local  laws  which 
provide  for  no  other,  we  treat  our  friendly  and  independent  tribes, 
with  whom  we  have  treaties,  and  whom  w-e  regard  as  nations, 
with  no  very  exalted  Christian  cliarity.  They  have  advanced 
beyond  the  polygamy  of  the  race  wixence  Christ  sprang,  into 
monogamy ;  tlioiigh,  it  would  appear  from  the  foregoing,  they 
retain  the  old  Jewish  law  of  divorce.  In  reason,  then,  might 
not  a  Christian  tribunal  forbear,  at  least  out  of  consideration  for 
the  minority  who  may  wish  better  laws,  to  deal  with  aU  as  with 
our  own  strumpets  and  rakes?  Hhould  a  marriage  be  celebrated j 
with  us  in  the  terms  of  the  Indian  law,  the  question  of  its  validity 
would,  in  principle,  be  very  different ;  because,  by  universal  rule, 
its  validity  deiiends  on  the  law"  under  w^hich  it  is  celebrated. 

§309.  Mormon  Marriages  —  (Utah).  —  No  ono  Would  pretend 
that  a  AIormon*s  second  marriage,  entered  into  while  the  first 
was  subsisting,  could  be  valid  in  any  monogamous  country.^  And 
even  a  first  marriage,  celebrated  in  Utah,  lias  been  rejected  in 
England,  The  question  arose  in  a  divorce  suit,  and  it  was  held 
not  to  be,  within  the  Divorce  Act,  a  "marriage."*  Said  Lord 
Penzance  :  "I  conceive  that  marriage,  as  understood  in  Christen- 
dom, may  for  tliis  purpose  be  defined  as  the  voluntary  nuion  for 
life  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others." 
In  the  present  instance,  all  others  were  not,  by  t!ie  terms  of  the 
contract,  to  be  excluded ;  therefore  it  did  not  make  the  i)arties 
husband  and  wufe,  within  the  meaning  of  the  English  law.*  *'  A 
counsellor  of  the  United  States  proved,"  says  the  Report,  **  that 
a  marriage  by  Brigbam  Young,  in  Utali,  if  valid  in  Utah,  woiild^ 
be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
provided  that  the  parties  were  both  unmarried  at  the  time  when 
it  was  contracted,  and  that  they  w^ere  both  capable  of  contracting 
marriage."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that,  whether  this 
opinion  is  sound  or  not,  it  is  mere  opinion,  and  we  have  no  adju- 
dications of  our  own  on  the  subject.  The  proofs  in  this  case 
were,  also,  that  the  law^  of  Utah,  equally  with  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  Mormon  Church,  sustained  polygamy.  But 
however  the  law  was  then,  it  is   not  so  now,*    And  no  one 


i  Ant©,  S  305. 

^  Stat.  20  &  21  Vict  C>  85,  §  37. 
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130.  133. 
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doubts  that  the  marriages  of  non-Mormon  people  in  Utah  are 
good.  Then  why  not  those  of  marriageable  Mormons  ?  If,  while 
going  through  the  marriage  ceremony,  they  mentally  reserve  the 
right  to  break  the  laws,  by  adultery  or  polygamy,  still  they  prom- 
ise what  throughout  Christendom  is  marriage.  And  to  hold  a 
marriage  void  by  reason  of  such  a  mental  reservation  would  be  a 
decision  both  inherently  vicious  and  without  precedent.     Still,  — 

§  310.  First  Polygamous  Marriage.  —  The  doctrine  is  sufficiently 
sustained  in  England,  and,  it  would  seem,  justly,  that  a  first  for- 
eign marriage,  entered  into  under  laws  establishing  polygamy,  by 
parties  meaning  it  to  be  polygamous,  is,  equally  with  the  second, 
void  in  the  monogamous  country.  Yet  as,  according  to  views  to 
be  considered  in  another  chapter,^  it  is  the  right  of  parties  to 
contract  a  Christian  marriage  wherever  they  are,  if  in  a  polyga- 
mous country  they  use  their  best  endeavors  to  make  the  marriage 
monogamous,  it  will  be  accepted  as  valid  in  the  monogamous 
country.*    And  still,  — 

§  311.  Obscnritdes  —  Procreate  and  bring  up  ChUdren.  —  In  fu- 
ture cases,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  sometimes  remain  difficult  to  say 
whether  a  particular  departure  from  what  the  court  deems  the 
true  agreement  of  marriage  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  it  or  not.^ 
Lord  Stowell  has  well  observed  that  "  a  marriage  is  not  every 
casual  commerce ;  nor  would  it  be  so  even  in  the  law  of  nature. 
A  mere  carnal  commerce,  without  the  intention  of  cohabitation, 
and  bringing  up  of  children,  would  not  constitute  marriage  under 
any  supposition.  But  when  two  persons  agree  to  have  that  com- 
merce for  the  procreation  and  bringing  up  of  children,  and  for 
such  lasting  cohabitation,  —  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would  be  a 
marriage,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions might  safely  be  presumed  to  be,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  a 
marriage  in  the  sight  of  God^^  But  a  written  instrument  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman,  by  which  they  mutually  promise  to 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife  as  long  as  they  can  agree,  does 
not  constitute  marriage ;  ^  at  least,  the  question  should  be,  whether 
the  parties  did  take  each  other  as,  in  substance^  husband  and  wife, 
and  did  so  live.® 

1  Post,  c.  29.  4  Lindo  v.  Belisario,  1  Hag.  Con.  216, 

2  Ilarvey   v.  Farnie,  6  P.  D.  35,  53 ;     4  Eng.  Ec.  367,  374. 

In  re  BetheU,  38  Ch.  D.  220.  >  Randall's  Case,  5  CitjHall  Bee.  141, 

*  For  an  instance,  see  S.  v.  Walker,  36  152.    And  see  ante,  §  304. 
Kan.  297,  59  Am.  R.  556.  «  Ante,  §  301. 
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III.    The  Consent  must  be  to  Present  Marriagcy  not  Future. 

§  312.  Present  Aaatimptioa  of  Statiia.  —  For  the  reason  statljd  in 
a  preceding  section,*  the  consent  essential  to  marriage  must  con- 
templato  a  present  assumption  of  the  status,  in  diatinotion  from  a 
mere  future  union.^     When  it  is  in  words, — 

§313.  DiBtmguiflhed,  —  The  agreement  of  future  marriage  is 
termed  espoiisak  Je  futuro,  or  a  contract  per  verba  de  futiira; 
that  superinducing  the  status,  espousals  de  prmsentiy  or  a  contract 
per  verba  de  pra'^nlL  Swiuburuc  illustrates  the  former  as  oc- 
curring where  the  man  says  to  the  woman,  ^'  I  will  take  thee  to 
my  wife,"  and  she  answers,  '^  I  will  take  thee  to  my  husband ; " 
the  latter,  where  he  says  to  her,  *'I  do  take  thee  to  my  wife,'* 
and  she  replies,  ^'  1  do  take  thee  to  my  hushand."  ^  We  shall  in 
the  next  chapter  see  that  when  the  parties  after  contracting 
future  marriage  have  sexual  intercourse,  they  are  usually,  by 
reason  of  tlie  law's  presumption  of  innocence,  deemed  prima  facie 
to  have  changed  their  future  into  a  present  consent,  making 
themselves  thereby  husband  and  wife.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
marriage  may  be  contracted  per  verba  de  prcesenti  merely,  or 
per  verba  de  futuro  cum  copula,^ 

§  314.  No  more.  —  When  this  mutual  consent  in  the  present 
tense  is,  hetwcen  competent  parties,  reached  in  any  way  comply- 
ing with  such  special  forms  as  the  law  may  have  required,^  if  any, 
they  are  married.     Beyond  which, — 

§  315.  ConBummation,  —  If  copula  follows,  it  adds  nothing  in 
law,  though  it  may  aid  the  proofs  of  marriage.*^  A  maxim  of  the 
civil  law,  equally  also  of  the  ecclesiastical,  of  the  common,  and  of 
all  other  law  governing  the  subject,  is,  ConsensuSy  non  concubltuSy 
facit  mairimonium,'*  The  mere  present  consent  already  described 
constitutes  marriage  everywhere,  except  that  by  the  laws  of  some 
conn  tries  there  must  be  specified  forms  superadded,  but  subse- 
quent copula  is  not  material.^     Yet, — 

«  Ante,  §  im. 

8  Dumaresly  i?.  Fishly,  3  A»  K-  Mar. 
36S,  372;  Dic/tv  Winne,  7  Weml.  47. 

^  Dairy  tuple  v.  Dalrymple,  2  Hag,  Con. 
54,  4  Eng,  Ec.  485,  489 ;  Sottomayer  p. 
DiBarms,  6  P.  D.  94,  98 ;  Shelf,  Mar.  & 
l)iv.  5-7. 

■  Liodo  \K  Eelisario,  1  Hag.  Con.  216, 


1  Ante,  S  2.m 

^  1  Fraa,  Dom.  ReL  149;  Peck  v.  Peck, 
12  R.  L  485,  M  Am.  R.  702. 

'  Swinb.  Spousals,  2(1  cfL  8 ;  2  Burn 
Ec.  Law,  PliillJm*  ed.  455  c/  Browo  v. 
Brown,  13  Jur,  370. 

*  Lord  Cottenham,  in  Stewart  v.  Men- 
sieSi  2  HobiDAon  Ap^  547,  59L 
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§  316.  Qaalifioationfi.  —  Among  our  numerous  and  varying  stat- 
utes there  are,  in  a  few  of  the  States,  some  which  the  cautious 
practitioner  should  look  into  as  possibly  modifying  this  doctrine. 
And  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter  ^  that  a  court  will  be  more 
readily  moved  to  nullify  a  marriage  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  if 
there  has  been  no  copula,  than  if  the  ordinary  consummation  had 
followed ;  and,  in  the  next  chapter,^  that  there  are  circumstances 
in  which  a  party  will  be  estopped  to  deny  matrimonial  consent 
after  copula  when  he  would  not  have  been  before. 

§  317.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  law  imposes  marriage  only  on  mutually  consenting  parties. 
And  at  each  particular  moment  of  the  existence  of  persons,  they 
must  be  either  married  or  single;  there  is  no  intermediate  con- 
dition. Hence,  to  constitute  a  marriage,  the  agreement  must  be 
in  the  present  time,  no  moment  to  intervene  between  it  and  the 
superinducing  of  the  status.  The  thing  agreed  to  must  be,  in 
substance,  what  the  law  holds  to  be  marriage ;  but  if  the  terms 
employed  by  the  parties  vary  in  non-essentials  from  the  law's 
terms,  or  provide  for  something  which  the  law  forbids,  their  de- 
partures from  true  form,  if  the  substance  of  marriage  is  stipu- 
lated for,  will  be  rejected  as  null,  because  contrary  to  law.  The 
mutual  present  consent,  lawfully  expressed,  makes  the  marriage; 
what  is  called  consummation  adds  nothing  to  its  legal  e£Fect. 

4  Eng.  Ec.  367,  374 ;  Patrick  v.  Patrick,  3  Graham's  Case,  2  Lewin,  97 ;  S.  v.  Patter- 

PhUlim.  496 ;  Dies  v.  Winue,  7  Wend,  47 ;  sod,  2  Ire.  346,  38  Am.  D.  699. 

Damareslj  v.  Fisbly,  3  A.'K.  Mar.  368;  ^  Post,  c.  17. 

Walton  V,  Rider,  1  Lee,  16,  5  Eng.  Ec.  ^  Post,  §  327,  331,  334,  335. 

289;    Potier   v.    Barclaj,    15  Ala.   439; 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CONSENT  WITHOUT   FOEMAL  SOLEMNIZATION* 

{318,319.  lut  mduclio  n . 

320^26.  By  what  Method*, 

S27-a^9.  Formal  but  not  iu  Fact, 

340-352.  Special! jr  of  Consent  jter  Verba  de  Prmsenti. 

353-377.  Same  per  Vtrtki  de  Futuro  cum  Cupula. 

378-381.  The  Scotch  Habit  and  Kepute. 

382.  Effect  of  t'onsent  Imperfect. 

3B3.  DoctriJie  of  Chapter  reatated. 

§318,   Authoritiea  — ^  Scotcii.  —  On  the  Bubject  of  this  chapter, 
the  law  in  Eugkiid  has  so  long  required  prescribed  formalities  to 
attend  marriage,  leaving  little  room  for  doubt  on  the  question  of 
consent,  and  it  is  so  much  the  course  of  things  in  those  of  our 
States  not  requiring  formalities  to  pursue  them,  tliat  our  English  J 
and  American  authorities  relating  to  this  topic  are  not  numerous*  I 
On  the  otiier  hand,  the  Scotch  doctrine  is  identical  with  ours^  andl 
Scotch  expositions  of  it  are  abundant     Therefore  this  chapter 
will  contain  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  references  to 
the  law  of  Scotland, 

§  319.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  L  By  what 
Methods  tlie  Consent  may  be  given;  IL  Consent  given  in  Form, 
but  not  in  Fact ;  111.  Specially  of  the  Consent  per  Verba  de 
PriBscnti ;  IV.  Specially  of  the  Consent  per  Verba  de  Futuro 
cum  Copula;  V.  The  Scotch  Consent  by  Habit  and  Repute; 
VL  The  Effect  of  the  Consent  being  Imperfect 


I.  Bi/  what  Methods  the  Consent  may  be  given* 

§  820.   Any  Method*  —  Aside  from  formalities  which  in  some 
tates  and  countries  must  attend  the  consent  to  make  a  marriage 
complete,  as  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  there  is  no  exclusive 
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method.  Not  even  words  are  in  all  circumstances  necessary.^ 
Or  it  is  suflScicnt  that  the  parties,  in  language  mutually  under- 
stood, or  in  any  way  declaratory  of  intention,  accept  each  other 
as  husband  and  wife/^  Even,  says  Swinburne,  if  the  words  do 
not  of  their  natural  meaning  "  conclude  matrimony,"  yet,  if  the 
parties  intend  it,  and  this  appears,  "  they  are  inseparable  man  and 
wife,  not  only  before  God,  but  also  before  man."^    Hence, — 

§  321.  Oral  or  T?7ritteii  —  (Cohabiting).  —  The  expression  of  the 
consent  may  be  either  oral*  or  written.^  And  if,  except  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter,  the  parties  merely  live  together 
as  husband  and  wife  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no  ceremony, 
they  may  be  deemed  in  law  to  be  married.®  In  Scotland,  the 
chief  litigation  has  been  where  the  consent  was  in  writing.-^  The 
simplest  form  of  writing  suffices.^  There  may  be,  yet  not  in  all 
possible  circumstances,  a  — 

§  322.   Marriage  hy  Letter :  — 

EXBowhere.  —  The  author  has  stated  in  another  work  how 
ordinary  contracts  by  letter,  and  by  other  forms  of  offer  and 
acceptance,  are  made.®    Now  — 

§  323.  CiroumstanooB  —  The  Principle.  —  If,  where  the  parties 
live,  there  are  indispensable  formalities  of  a  sort  not  to  be  com- 
plied with  by  letter,  plainly  they  cannot  marry  so.  But  the 
mutual  present  consent  can  in  this  way  be  given.  Swinburne 
states  the  principle  thus  :  It  is  necessary  that  the  two  "  consents 
concur  together  at  one  and  the  same  instant."  ^^  But  though 
"  some  good  distance  of  time  doth  pass  betwixt  the  promise  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other,  nevertheless  the  party  whose  promise  is 
past,  not  having  changed  his  or  her  mind,  but  persevering  still 

1  Swinb.  SpoasalB,  2d  ed.  86,  203  et  prodaction  illustrates  the  Gretna  Green 

seq. ;  Francis  c.  Francis,  31  Grat.  283.  marriages :  — 

«  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  145 ;  Dickerson  v.  "Gritnay  Green,  June  10th,  1786. 

Brown,  49  Missis.  357  ;  Bundle  v.  Pegram,  "  This  is  to  sertfaj  to  aU  persons,  that 

49  Missis.  761;  Forster  i\  Foreter,  Law  may  be   scumcd,    that    Charles  Blount, 

Rep.  2  H.  L.  So.  244.  from     Salisburey,    and     Elisbith    Ann 

«  Swinb.  Spousals,  2d  ed.  87 ;  Dicker-  Wyiche,  from  the  same  plese,  both  comes 

son  V,  Brown,  supra.  before  me,  and  declares  themselves  to  be 

*  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  145.  both  single  persons,  and  is  now  mareyed 

•  Mathewson  v.  Phoenix  Iron  Foundry,  by  the  way  of  thee  Church  of  Scotland, 
20  Fed.  Rep.  281.  as  day  and  det  abuve  mentioned  by  me. 

»  Hicks  r.  Cochran,  4  Edw.  Ch.  107.  "  David  M'Farson. 

f  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  147.  C.  B.  Blount. 

8  lb.     Gretna    Qreen    Marrias«.  —  Elizth.  Ann  Wtche.*' 

The  following  (ib.  p.  148)  not  very  learned         ^  Bishop  Con.  §  321-329. 

^  Swinb.  Spousals,  2d  ed.  155. 
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ill  tho  same  will  until  the  other  party  have  likemse  promised, 
the  contract  is  of  equal  force  as  if  they  had  both  conaented  to- 
gether, by  speaking  immediately  one  after  another*"  ^     Still, — 

§  324.  Conflicting  Views.  —  Fraser  presents  some  seemingly 
contrary  Scotcli  opinions;  deeming  them,  indeed^  to  express  the 
b*.'tter  Scotch  law,  yet  admitting  that  many  among  the  canouist 
commentators  hold  it  competent  for  parties  to*  intermarry  by 
letter,  and  even  without  seeing  each  other,^  It  is  needless  to 
repeat  his  authorities,  or  to  inquire  whether  his  interpretation 
of  them  is  correct.  Some  confessedly  sustain  this  sort  of  mar- 
riage ;  3  and  lie  tolls  us  that  in  a  number  of  cases  marriages 
have  been  declared  chiefly  on  letters.*     Now, — 

§  325,  With  nB*  —  By  Swinburne,  an  accepted  authority  in  our 
own  law,  it  is  broadly  laid  down  that  this  relation  may  be  entered 
into  by  letter.^  This,  therefore,  being  likewise  the  doctrine  of 
reason,  is  the  true  American  law  for  those  States  in  which 
formalities  are  not  required  to  be  added  to  the  consents 

§  326.  In  Different  CoimtrieB.  -*  Plainly,  if  the  parties  are  in 
different  countries,  tu  make  a  marriage  by  letter  good  there  must 
be  no  impediment  to  the  particular  union,  or  to  the  contracting 
of  marriage  by  a  mere  mutual  consent,  by  the  laws  of  either 
country.  For,  as  there  can  be  no  husband  witliout  a  wife,  or  wife 
without  a  husband,^  if  the  man  is  in  State  A,  where  this  sort  of 
marriage  would  ordinarily  be  good,  and  the  woman  is  in  State  B, 
where  it  would  be  a  mere  nullity,  the  courts  of  A  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  man  to  be  married,  while  those  of  B  are  compelled  to 
hold  the  woman  to  be  single  ;  becuuse,  though  he  has  omitted  no 
needful  form,  he  has  not,  in  fact,  procured  for  himself  a  wife,  the 
tribunals  of  one  country  not  being  competent  to  confer  the  mar- 
riage status  on  a  person  in  another.  Therefore,  in  a  Scotch  case 
of  this  sort,  one  of  the  parties  having  been  in  France,  where  in- 
formal marriages  are  not,  as  in  Scotland,  good,  the  court  denied 
tluU  letters  could  make  tliem  husband  and  wife.  And  the  Lord 
Pi-esident,  t^^o  bn>adly  as  a  question  of  principle,  observed  :  "  I 
can  fiiul  no  authority  in  sup[x>rt  of  the  possibility  of  a  marriage 
whei-e  one  of  the  parties  is  in  this  coimtry  and  the  other  is  out 

I  8wiiih.  R^fwli,  ad  ed,  S7,  8S.    Attd         «  1  Fn&.  Doo.  ReL  IS5,  1&8. 
#  1»4  tfi  M«|. :  Clark  f.  Fl^.  13  V"t  4Ca         *  Svinb^  SftooMda.  ad  ed.  162, 18l*18S. 
«  1  Fr«iL  IVm  K«a  t^,  IM.  •  Aale,  {  M7.  >»&. 

*  Atb  f or  e«&iii|iK  lit|eku>  r.  HobiitMn, 
1  !>!«.  iKwk  Uni  157  4.  u  ITS4. 
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of  it "  ^    This  view  does  not  militate  against  the  general  ability 
to  marry  by  letter. 

11.    Consent  given  in  Fornix  but  not  in  Fact. 

§  327.  Two  Prinoiples  —  govern  this  sub-title  ;  first,  that,  what- 
ever parties  say  or  do,  they  do  not  contract  matrimony  unless 
both,  at  the  same  instant,  actually  intend  it ;  ^  as,  says  Swinburne, 
where  words  of  present  consent  "  are  uttered  in  jest  or  sport,  for 
such  wanton  words  are  not  at  all  obligatory  in  so  serious  a  matter 
as  matrimony."  '  Secondly,  limiting  this  principle  is  another ; 
namely,  that  if  one  party  employs  words  which  properly  import 
consent  to  present  marriage,  and  the  other,  not  incautiously  deem* 
ing  them  to  be  serious,  concurs  in  and  acts  upon  the  apparent 
present  consent,  the  former  is  estopped  to  deny  what  the  words 
import.     The  marriage  is  good.*    To  illustrate, — 

§  328.  Another  FurpoBe  in  Both.  —  In  a  Scotch  case,  after 
copula  resulting  in  pregnancy,  tlie  man  wrote  to  the  woman  :  "  I 
hereby  acknowledge  that  you  are  my  lawful  wife  ;  and  you  may 
from  this  date  use  my  name,  though  for  particular  reasons  I  wish 
our  marriage  kept  private  for  some  time."  On  a  declarator  of 
marriage,  she  relied  on  this  letter,  and  on  his  judicial  examina- 
tion. He  denied,  in  the  examination,  matrimonial  consent,  and 
said  the  letter  was  given,  on  her  importunity,  simply  to  enable 
her  to  obtain  admission  to  the  house  of  a  relative  for  lying-in 
purposes.  The  commissaries  and  the  Court  of  Session  held  the 
parties  married,  but  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  decision. 
The  latter  deemed  that  the  letter,  as  explained  by  the  examina- 
tion, appeared  neither  to  have  been  given  by  him  nor  accepted  by 
her,  nor  understood  by  either,  "  as  a  declaration  of  the  truth,  but 
merely  as  a  color  to  serve  another  and  a  different  purpose,  which 
had  been  mutually  concocted  between  them,  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  case  concurring  to  prove  the  same  thing."  ^    Again,  — 

1  Saasen  v.  Campbell,  3  Scotch  Sees.  Sess.  Cas.  4th  ser.  532,  533.     Swinbarne, 

Cas.  new  ed.  108 ;  Campbell  v.  Sassen,  2  at  the  place  jast  cited,  deems  that  this 

Wils.  &  S.  309,  317.  does  not  create  a  marriage  '*  before  God  " ; 

3  Ante,  §  323 ;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  213.  because  ''  he  which  is  the  searcher  of  the 

And  see  ante,  §  312-314 ;  Clark  r.  Field,  heart  doth  well  know  their  deceit  and  de- 

13  Vt.  460 ;  Browne  v.  Bums,  5  Scotch  feet  of  mntual  consent."    But  "  man  can- 

Sess.  Cas.  2d  ser.  1288.  not   otherwise  judge  of  men's  meanings 

>  Swinb.  Sponsals,  105;  post,  §  337,  338.  than  by  their  sayings.'* 

*  lb.  84 ;  Bobertaon  v,  Steoart,  1  Scotch         >  Mclnnes  v.  More,  Ferg.  Consist.  Law, 
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§  329,  Not  meant  to  be  final.  —  111  another  case,  a  girl  received 
the  addresses  of  a  man  not  acceptable  to  her  relatives,  because 
of  his  bankruptcy  and  extravagance.  He  drew  a  writing  which 
she  copied  and  delivered  to  him,  taking  back  another  in  corrc- 
si>onding  terms,  thus:  ^*  I  hereby  solemnly  declare  yon,  Patrick 
Taylor  of  Birkenshaw,  my  just  and  lawful  husband,  and  remain 
your  affectionate  wife,  Agnes  Kello/'  According  to  her  judicial 
declaration,  she  did  not  consider  this  a  tinal  agreement,  and 
the  man  was  not  to  use  it  without  her  consent.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  €on€vbiht%  following  or  preceding*  The  girl's 
mother,  on  discovering  what  had  been  done,  requested  him  to 
surrender  the  writing,  hut  he  refused.  During  the  next  year  he 
continued  his  visits  at  her  house  ;  and,  at  length,  proclamation  of 
banns  was  consented  to,  and  tw^ice  made  ;  but  before  the  third 
time  it  was  stopped  by  her  or  her  relatives.  During  the  succeed- 
ing two  years  their  meetings  became  infrequent,  and  in  the  two 
years  still  following  tliey  ceased.  At  the  end  of  which  five  years 
from  the  interchange  of  the  writing,  on  the  woman  being  about 
to  marry  another  man*  he  instituted  his  action  of  declarator  of 
marriage.  Tlie  commissaries  afBrmed  the  marriage  ;  the  Court 
of  Session  sustained  them ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the 
decision,  as  in  the  last  case,  and  for  substantially  the  same  rea- 
son. They  held.  *^*  that  the  two  letters  insisted  upon  in  this  pr 
cess,  signed  by  the  parties  respectively,  and  mutually  exchanged,^ 
were  not  intended  by  either,  or  understood  by  the  other,  as  a 
final  agreement:  nor  wa^  it  intended  or  understood  that  they 
had  thereby  contracted  the  state  of  matrimony,  or  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife,  from  the  date  thereof ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
expressly  ngretni  that  the  same  should  be  delivered  up,  if,  the 
purpose  they  were  calculated  to  serve  proving  unattainable,  such 
delivery  should  be  demanded  ;  which  last-mentioned  agreement 
is  further  proved  by  the  whole  and  uniform  snbsequent  conduct 
of  bivth  parties/'*     So, — 

§  830,    CoUAterml  Object  meaat — Where  the  man,  in  a  letter 

attorney  to  the  woman,  acknowledged  her  to  be  his  wife,^ — 

i>t  with  tlie  intent  in  either  to  enter  into  marriage,  but  to  help 

.  33.  t   l>iyi.  Dom.  IM  Sll:  ^^\m         >  Tivlor  r.  KelK  l  Fru.  Dom.  Rd, 
^mtii^^r  iHlffmi^S  Hair^  CVm  54,     fl4,  tn  and  iiot«;  rereri^  a.  i»,  1787. 
Pl^  V^ia,  MM..     Fbr  fiBiiiMr    AW  in  DftliriBpk  r.  Didnrmple,  S  Hag»J 
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her  carry  out  certain  other  objects,  —  the  transaction  was  held 
not  to  constitute  marriage.^  And  it  was  the  same  where,  in  writ- 
ing, the  man  stated  that  the  woman  was  his  wife,  to  enable  him, 
by  deceiving  others,  to  avoid  marrying  another  woman.^    Even, — 

§  381.  One  Party  not  meaning  Marriage  —  (Non-Consummation). 
—  By  the  modern  Scotch  law,  however  the  ancient  may  have  been, 
and  by  just  principle  in  our  own  law,  if  no  copula  has  followed 
words  distinctly  importing  matrimony,  yet  one  only  of  the  parties 
did  not  mean  marriage,  the  deceived  party  has  not  so  acted  on 
the  false  representation  of  intent  to  his  detriment  ^  as  to  bring 
the  case  within  the  common-law  doctrine  of  estoppel,*  and  there 
is  no  marriage.  "Tlie  ruling  principle  as  to  the  constitution  of 
marriage,''  said  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  ''  is,  that  it  is  a  mutual 
contract,  —  a  consensual  contract,  —  to  the  formation  of  which 
the  consent  of  both  parties  must  be  really,  deliberately,  defini- 
tively, and  irrevocably  given.  ...  It  would  be,  indeed,  a  most 
extraordinary  practical  view  of  the  consensual  contract  of  mar- 
riage to  hold  that  in  respect  of  the  mere  words  of  writings,  not 
followed  by  any  of  the  consequents  of  marriage,  the  parties  were 
really  and  irrevocably  married,  although  it  should  be  proved, 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  that  the  consent  of  the  lady  to  real 
marriage  was  not  given  by  the  words  of  the  writing,  and  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  consent  to  be  married,  and  never  so  under- 
stood the  paper  she  signed.  That  would  be  an  extraordinary 
result."  ^    And,  — 

§  332.  Evidence  beyond  T?7riting.  —  In  another  case,  also  of 
non-consummation,  it  was  further  laid  down  that  the  intent  to 
marry  must,  under  this  class  of  facts,  be  shown  by  evidence  be- 
yond the  writing,  however  clear  its  words  are  in  themselves.® 
But  — 

§  333.  After  Publio  Solemnization.  —  In  regular  marriage,  espe- 
cially when  publicly  solemnized  under  formalities  prescribed  by 
law,  the  rule  may  be  different.'^    And  — 

§  334.  After  Consummation,  —  whether  the  marriage  was  for- 
mal or  informal,  the  rule  is  undoubtedly  different,  as  already  in- 

^  CampbeU  v.  Sassen,  2  Wils.  &  S.  309.  Cas.   2d  ser.  582,   605,   606.     And   see 

3  Stewart  r.  Menzies,  2  Robinson  Ap.  Campbell  r.  Sassen,  2  Wils.  &  S.  309, 

547;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  215.  319. 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  284.  *  Lockyer  r.  Sinclair,  snpra. 

«  Ante,  §  327  ;  post,  §  334.  ?  Pogt,  §  336. 

'  Lockjer  v.  Sinclair,  8  Scotch  Sesi. 
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timatedJ  Far  one  who  causes  the  other  to  participate  in  what 
marriage  alone  justifies,  under  the  j^rotenee,  not  incautiously  be- 
lieved, that  he  means  marriage,  is  in  fundamental  justice  estopped 
to  set  up  his  own  fraudulent  inteut,  in  place  of  the  one  he  held 
out  to  the  other,  who  has  acted  tliereon  by  doing  what  is  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  if  there  is  no  marriage^^    But  — 

§  335.  Informal  and  no  Consummation* —  In  a  case  of  informal 
writinjrs  only,  with  no  entering  on  what  marriage  alone  justi- 
fies, iiu  principle  appears  to  exclude  evidence  of  M'hat  the  par- 
ties really  meant.^  And  simply  this  was  dune  in  the  Scotch  case 
before  mentioned > 


<  Ante,  §331. 

^  lb. ;  Kol>ert8on  v.  Stemart,  1  Scotcli 
Sess.  Cos.  4th  ser.  532 ;  IkU  v.  Orabaiu, 
13  MtHL^re  P.  C.  242. 

^  Armatrong  i\  M'Glieev  Addison,  2*>1  ; 
Jewell  i\  Jewdl,  1  Hyw.  U.  8.  219;  1 
Greenl.  Ev.  §  284. 

*  8om6  further  EzpoaitionB.  —  lo 
Stewart  in  MeiiEie?,  2  Uobinson  Ap.  547, 
592»  Ivord  Cott**iiham  observed  t  ''  The 
cases  of  Kennedy  i\  Canipbell^  in  3  Wils, 
ic  8.  1.^5,  note;  Mclnoes*  r.  Moir,  Ft^r^. 
Consiat  Law,  A  pp.  125,  V2B;  Taylor  r. 
K&\h>.  Mor.  Ditt,  12687;  Grant  v.  Men- 
nons,  F«'r^-  Consists  Law,  A  pp.  110,  and 
many  other  caiics,  prove,  what  indeed  re- 
qniret!  nu  such  prw/f.  that  to  conatitute  a 
contract  of  marriage  there  must  W  mn- 
tractintj  partiej*,  and  that  tlit^  expressiuna 
used,  th*nigh  of  themselvj's  ^Tifllcicnt  words 
of  cunitnict,  nre  of  no  avail  if  not  iiitended 
by  the  partiea  to  litive  thut  effpot,  Imt  are 
ased  for  some  collateml  purpose.  This  in 
no  restperi  infringes  upon  the  prinoiple  of 
nut  constriiing  a  written  i  ontract  by  ex- 
trinsic evidence  of  intention,  —  the  qne«- 
tioii  lH*in^,  not  what  the  written  contraet 
im porta,  bnt  whether  it  is  to  be  treat r*d  as 
a  euntraL-t  at  aD."  And  Lord  Stowell,  in 
the  Ihilryniple  cjise :  "It  is  aaid  that  it 
[the  matrimonial  consent]  mnet  l>e  scri- 
oHs:  BO  snrely  must  be  all  t^oiitrart^  ;  they 
must  lint  he  the  sport  of  nn  idle  honr, 
mere  iriatttrs  of  pleasantry  and  badiaage, 
never  intended  hy  the  partie<«  to  have  any 
serious  effect  whatever ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  l»e  presumed  that  serious  expres- 
sions, applied  to  contracts  of  so  seriona  a 
nature  as  the  disposal  of  a  man  or  woman 
foi  lifep  have  a  serious  import,    it  is  UQt 
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to  he  prennmed,  a  priori,  that  a  man 
Hportin^  with  suth  dangerous  planhiug 
o^  umrringe  engagements.  Apraiu,  it 
said  that  the  nuimus  contrahtniinm  must 
be  regarded.  Is  that  peculiar  to  the  mar- 
riage contract?  It  is  in  the  intentiun  of 
the  parties  that  the  gnhstance  of  every 
Sjjecies  of  contract  subsists,  and  what  b 
beyond  or  adverse  to  their  intent  doe«  not 
belong  to  the  contract.  But  then  that 
intention  is  to  be  collected  (primarily  at 
\i'A,<)  from  the  words  in  whi<:h  it  is  ex- 
pressc'd  ;  and,  id  some  systems  of  law,  or  in 
OUT  OM'n,  it  is  pretty  exclusively  so  to  be 
collected,  ^'on  are  Dot  to  travel  out  of  tha 
xnteiitlim  expressed  by  the  words,  to  gul>- 
stitute  an  intention  totally  different,  and 
po«isihly  inconfiistetjt  with  the  wor^Js,  By 
the  matrimonial  !aw  of  Scotland^  a  lati-  , 
tnde  is  aUuwed  which  to  lis  (if  we  had! 
any  rij^ht  to  exercisse  a  jodixment  of  the^ 
iujstitiitions  of  other  countries  with  which 
they  are  well  satisfied)  Tnight  appear  , 
somewhat  hazardous,  of  suhstituttng  an-"! 
other  St  rions  intention  than  that  which 
the  words  express,  to  he  proved  by  evi- 
dence extrinsic,  and  totally,  aa  wo  phrase 
it,  df.hnrs  the  instrument.  This  latitude 
IS  indulged  In  Sc<aland  to  a  very  gre^t 
degree  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Erskine* 
In  all  other  countries,  a  solemn  marriage 
in  fade  Kcclcsifr  jhctt  fid  em,  the  parties 
are  concluded  to  mean  seriously  and  de- 
liberately and  intentionally  what  they 
have  avoweil  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
man,  under  all  the  sanctions  of  religion 
and  of  law ;  not  so  in  Scotland,  where  all 
this  may  pass,  ua  Mr.  KrskiDe  relates,  aod 
yet  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  abow  that 
by  virtue  of  a  private  undeTstauding  be- 
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§  336.   Fonnal,  again.  —  The  case  of  a  public  formal  marriage, 
and  no  copula,^  would  seem  to  present  the  greatest  diflBculties. 


tween  themselves,  all  this  is  a  mere  impo- 
sition and  mockery,  without  being  entitled 
to  any  effect  whatever.  But  be  tlie  law 
8o,  still  it  lies  upon  the  party  who  im- 
peaches the  intention  expressed  by  the 
words  to  answer  two  demands,  which  the 
law,  I  conceive,  must  be  presumed  to 
make  upon  him:  first,  he  must  assign 
and  prove  some  other  intention;  and, 
secondly,  he  must  also  prove  that  the  in- 
tention so  aUeged  by  him  was  fully  under- 
stuod  by  the  other  party  to  the  contract  at 
the  time  it  was  entered  into.  For  surely 
it  cannot  be  represented  as  the  law  of  any 
civilized  country,  that  in  such  a  transac- 
tion a  man  shall  use  serious  words,  ex- 
pressive of  serious  intentions,  and  shall 
yet  be  afterwards  at  liberty  to  aver  a  pri- 
vate intention,  reserved  in  his  own  breast, 
to  avoid  a  contract  which  was  differently 
uiderstood  by  the  party  with  whom  he 
contracted.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
what  is  said  by  Mr.  Cragie  can  have  no 
such  meaning, '  that,  if  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  from  the  expressions  used  that 
both  or  either  of  the  parties  did  not  under- 
stand that  they  were  truly  man  and  wife, 
it  would  enter  into  the  question  whether 
married  or  not ; '  because  this  would  open 
a  door  to  frauds,  which  the  justice  and 
humanity  and  policy  of  all  law  must  be 
anxious  to  keep  shut."  Dalrymple  r. 
Dalrymple,  2  Hag.  Con.  54,  105,  4  Eng. 
£c.  485,  508,  509.  And  see  Cunninghams 
V.  Cunninghams,  2  Dow,  482,  485 ;  Lords 
Brougham  and  Campbell  in  Hamilton  v, 
HamUton,  9  CI.  &  F.  327, 348,  352 ;  Swinb. 
Spousals,  84,  87.  As  the  words  of  judges 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  facts  to  which 
they  are  spoken  (ante,  §  111),  we  should 
hear  in  mind  that  there  had  been  copula 
in  this  Dalrymple  case.  In  Ix>ckyer  v. 
Sinclair,  8  Scotch  Sess.  Cas.  2d  ser;  582, 
there  are  expressions  disapproving  the 
conclndiug  part  of  this  extract  from  Lord 
Stowell.  The  words  of  Erskine,  to  which 
in  the  extract  Lord  Stowell  prohably  re- 
fers, are:  "As  marriage  in  facie  Ecciesioi, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  neither  a  sacra- 
ment nor  a  necessary  ceremony  to  consti- 
tute the  matrimonial  nnion,  cases*  might 


occur  where  a  marriage  by  a  clergyman 
might  be  insufficient,  from  its  being 
proved  that,  anterior  to  the  celebration, 
the  parties  had  interchanged  written  dec- 
larations that  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
effected  for  a  totally  different  purpose, 
and  should  not  be  binding  upon  either 
of  them.  But  the  respondent  conceives, 
that  to  take  off  the  effect  of  a  written 
consent  de  prasenii,  or  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage followed  by  a  copula,  wiU  require 
the  most  clear  and  decisive  facts  appli- 
cable to  both  the  parties,  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  written  declaration  or 
promise  was  given  for  a  purpose  differ- 
ent from  that  of  contracting  marriage, 
and  a  proof  of  those  facts  by  the  most 
unexceptionable  evidence."  2  Hag.  Con. 
App.  26.  l^fessor  More,  in  his  Notes 
on  Stair,  says,  that  "the  most  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  marriage,  even  though 
made  in  facie  Ecclesia;  fWiU  be  of  no  avail, 
if  it  shall  appear  that  such  was  not  the 
'  true  intention  of  the  parties."  More's 
Notes,  p.  xiv.  But  Eraser  shows  that 
none  of  the  cases  cited  by  him  support 
this  proposition,  as  to  marriage  in  facie 
Ecclesia;  and  that,  though  the  question 
has  been  mooted,  and  opposite  opinions 
have  been  expressed  upon  it  by  Scotch 
lawyers,  it  remains  undecided  in  Scotland. 
1  Eras.  Dom.  Rel.  217-221.  As  to  infor- 
mal marriages,  with  and  without  copula, 
the  doctrines  and  distinctions  explained 
in  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  in  the  text, 
are,  the  cautious  reader  perceives,  in  har- 
mony with  those  which  pervade  our  com- 
mon law  as  applied  to  other  things.  And 
if  Lord  Stowell  had  not  been  speaking,  in 
the  above  passages,  to  facts  which  dis- 
closed copula,  we  should  deem  his  words 
inaccurate ;  yet  probably  they  are  not 
greatly  so  when  interpreted  by  the  facts 
which  were  in  controversy.  Nor  are  these 
expositions  to  be  regarded  as  not  of  our 
own  common  law  because  derived  chiefly 
from  Scotch  authorities;  for  plainly  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  such  cases  as  Mclnnes 
V.  More,  and  Taylor  v.  Kello,  ante,  §  328, 
329,  though  proceeding  upon  Scotch  law 
( Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  CI.  &  F.488, 


1  Ante,  §  332. 
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On  the  one  hand  it  is  said,  that  **  there  are  other  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  marriage  besides  the  parties  themselves-  It  prcHt 
duces  a  new  status  of  the  parties  in  society,  the  creation  and^ 
nature  of  which  \s  JurU  publicL  And  if  the  requisites  to  create 
this  status  have  once  occurred,  the  relations  consequent  on  it  im- 
mediately take  place,  whatever  latent  purposes  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  have  entertained/*^  On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged,  and 
on  this  reasoning  some  of  the  Scotch  decisions  proceeds  that,  ad- 
mitting the  evils  of  the  parties'  imposture,  the  proper  remedy  is 
not  to  repay  imposture  by  fiction,  and  to  enforce  a  consensual 
contract  upon  persons  not  in  fact  consenting ;  that  the  imposture, 
though  profligate  and  pernicious,  is  of  the  same  description  with 
many  others  for  which  the  law  has  no  remedy ;  as,  where  a  man 
imposes  his  bastard  on  society  as  his  lawful  child.^  And  certainly 
it  would  be  a  marked  exception  to  the  general  rides,  to  compel 
persons  to  assume  the  status  of  marriage,  and  the  civil  duties  of 
husband  and  wife,  against  their  will,  as  a  punishment  either 
for  trifling  with  the  forms  of  matrimony,  or  for  any  other  evil 
conduct.^  Yet  tliere  must  be.  a  point  beyond  which  frivolity 
cannot  go.  Within  the  reasoning  governing  this  sort  of  question 
are  — 

§  337.  Mock  MarrU^ea.  —  Plainly,  if  the  parties,  the  spectators, 
and  the  officiating  person  all  understand  a  marriage  ceremony  to 
be  a  farce,  performed  for  amusement  and  not  to  create  matri- 
mony, it  is  without  effect  The  case  would  be  within  a  doctrine 
already  quoted  from  Swinburne,*  and  not  adverse  to  any  decision 
or  dictum  accepted  by  anybody  as  sound*  The  difficulties  arise 
where  the  marriage  is  formal,  and  only  a  part  of  these  elenlentaj 
concur.    Thus,  — 

§  838.  Marriage  Ceremoay  la  Jest.  —  A  well-con  side  red  New  Jer- 
sey c«5e  lays  down  the  doctrine,  that  intention  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  contract  of  present  marriage,  the  same  as  in  every 
other  contract  So  that  a  marriage  ceremony  in  jest  does  not 
make  the  parties  husband  and  wife,  even  where  conducted  by 
I  (be  proper  official  person,  and  be  is  in  doubt  whether  the  par* 


»q14  t\en  HaT«  nppomd  tlt^m* 

pt  <-  ovcrmliug  lh«  dtcWoiit  of 

V  t  tribmiAl  of  ScoUand  bf  the 

u  of  a  priodpla  §QnAga  lo  Uie 

uo 


^  Lord    Meadowbaak,   Ferg.   Coosut. 
Law,  App.  124, 

*  I  Pnia  Dom.  Rel.  220. 

•  Clark  r.  Field,  13  Vt.  4€a     And  MC 
FiatV  Cate,  S  Lewiti.  SSS. 

«  Aate,  {  337. 
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ties  are  in  earnest  or  not.  Said  Chancellor  Green :  "  Mere  words, 
without  any  intention  corresponding  to  them,  will  not  make 
a  marriage  or  any  other  civil  contract.  But  the  words  are  the 
evidence  of  such  intention  ;  and  if  once  exchanged,  it  must 
be  clearly  shown  that  both  parties  intended  and  understood  that 
they  were  not  to  have  effect.  In  this  case,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  no  marriage  was  intended  by  either  party ;  that  it  was 
a  mere  jest  got  up  in  the  exuberance  of  spirits  to  amuse  the 
company  and  themselves.  If  this  is  so,  there  was  no  mar- 
riage." ^ 

§  389.  Intent  to  make  Betrothal  binding.  —  The  following  are 
the  facts  of  a  case  once  adjudged  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  New 
York :  A  man  twenty-three  years  of  age  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  and  the  two  became  mutually  attached.  Her  par- 
ents, to  withdraw  her  from  his  attentions,  were  about  removing 
her  away,  when  he,  fearing  he  should  lose  her,  induced  her  to 
go  with  him  to  a  clergyman's  house  and  be  married  ;  which  was 
done,  with  the  concurrent  understanding  that  the  ceremony  should 
not  be  binding  as  marriage,  but  only  as  strengthening  their  mu- 
tual promise  to  marry  in  the  future.  On  their  way  to  the  clergy- 
man's house,  he  asserted  that  it  should  be  mere  form  ;  that  they 
were  not  to  be  husband  and  wife  for  two  years ;  nor  then,  until 
the  parents'  consent  was  obtained,  and  the  ceremony  performed 
anew.  There  was  no  consummation,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward 
the  girl  told  her  parents  of  her  imprudence.  Opposition  arose  on 
their  part ;  then  she  lost  her  affection  for  him  ;  and  he  claimed 
that  this  was  a  valid  marriage.  Suit  was  brought  on  her  behalf 
to  have  it  declared  null,  and  a  decree  was  entered  accordingly .^ 
This  case  has  some  of  the  elements  of  fraud.  Still  it  is  appar- 
ently immaterial  whether  he  intended  when  the  ceremony  was 
performed  to  rely  on  it  afterward  as  a  marriage,  or  whether  this 
intent  was  an  after-thought.  The  decision  accords  with  the  Scotch 
doctrine  as  to  consent  in  form,  given  to  accomplish  a  collateral 
purpose.® 

*  McClurg  V,  Terry,  6  C.  E.  Green,  see  Mount  HoUy  v.  Andover,  11  Vt.  226, 

225,227.  34  Am.  D.  685;   Clark  v.  Field,  13  Vt. 

»  Robertson  v.  Cowdry,  2  W^est.  Law  460;  Barnes  v.  Wyethe,  28  Vt.  41. 
Jour.  191, 1  S.  W.  Law  Jour.  167.     And         <  Ante,  §  328,  330. 
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Til*    Specially  of  the  Consent  per  Verba  de  Prmsenti, 

§  340,  In  the  Last  Chapter  —  the  present  being  only  supple- 
mental to  it,  the  doctrine  now  in  uantcmplation  m  defined.^ 

§  34L  One  Consent  in  Three  Fonue,  — The  books  speak  of  three 
forms  of  consent,  —  per  verba  de  prmmnti^  per  verba  de  futura 
cum  copula  ;  and,  in  Scotland,  consent  by  habit  and  repute.  But 
these  three  forms  signify  only  three  different  channels  of  proof ; 
f<»r  the  only  consent  which  will  create  matrimony  is  the  mutual 
one  to  present  niariiage,  —  not  necessarily  ^er  verba^  but  alwaysj 
and  indispensably  de  prcementL^    Thus, — 

§  342.  Consent  and  Proofs  dietijigiiished.  —  There  is  M  distiuc* 
tion  between  the  consent  itself  and  the  surround iug  indications, 
or  proofs,  of  it,'*     To  illustrate,  — 

§  343*  Lack  of  Mutuality  supplied  by  Presumption,  —  While  a 
man  was  coliabitiog  witli  a  woman  who  bad  borne  him  children, 
he,  with  her  knowledge,  wfote  and  committed  to  his  agent,  under 
'  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  a  letter  declaring  her  to  be  his  wife. 
Afterward,  on  his  death-bed,  lie  spoke  to  her  of  this  letter.  Aud 
it  was  held  that  liis  ngent  might  be  regarded  as  her  agent  also ; 
and  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  cohabitation  continuing  for 
years  after  the  letter  was  written,  a  mutual  consent  would 
inferred.^  Her  joining  with  hiin  in  the  murriage  promise,  thougl 
not  expressly  shown,  was  presumed  from  the  circumstances.' 
But  — 

§  344,  Room,  or  not,  for  Presumption.  —  Where  all  the  facts  are 
covered  bj  the  direct  proofs,  and  there  is  no  room  to  presume 
others,  they  w^ill  be  held  to  constitute  marriage  only  when  they 
disclose  a  concurring  consent  to  it,  by  the  two  minds  at  the  same 
instantj  as  ah^ady  explained^  This  is  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing case,  whether  we  accept  its  conclusion  as  sound  or  not.  In 
the  words  of  Tilghman,  C.  J. :  *'  The  defendant  pleaded  that  he 
was  married  to  the  plaintiff,  on  which  issue  was  joined,  and  it 


»  Ante,  %  299, 
«  Ante,  §  320. 

•  Ante,  §  312,  313;  Bowman  i^  Bow- 
man, 24  nK  Ap.  165;  S.  i?.  Walker,  36 
Kan.  297,  59  Am.  11.  556. 

*  S«e  CjkiDpbeU  V.  Honjman,  6  WiIb. 
6b  a  92. 

^  HsmiltOQ    p,  Hamilton^  1    BeU    Ap. 
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Rei  150.  Compare  with  Surteca  r. 
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^  S^e  TTuttoti  V,  Mannell,  Bolt,  458; 
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was  objected  that  the  judge  ought  to  have  directed  the  jury  that 
the  evidence  proved  the  marriage.  The  judge  laid  down  the  law 
correctly.  He  told  the  jury  that  marriage  was  a  civil  contract, 
which  might  be  completed  by  any  words  in  the  present  time, 
without  regard  to  form.  He  told  them  also  that  in  his  opinion 
the  words  proved  did  not  constitute  a  marriage ;  and  in  this 
I  agree  with  him.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  came  to  their 
lawyer,  Mr.  Watts,  on  business,  without  any  intention  of  marry- 
ing. They  had  long  lived  in  an  adulterous  intercourse,  although 
they  considered  themselves  as  lawfully  married.  In  fact,  they 
had  entered  into  a  marriage  contract,  which  was  void  because  the 
defendant  had  a  former  wife  living,  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  by  consent,  but  not  legally.  Some  time  before  the 
parties  came  to  Mr.  Watts  a  legal  divorce  had  been  pronounced, 
and  Mr.  Watts  advised  them  to  celebrate  a  new  marriage.  The 
defendant  said  :  '  I  take  you  [the  plaintiff]  for  my  wife ; '  and 
the  plaintiff,  being  told  that  if  she  would  say  tlie  same  thing  the 
marriage  would  be  complete,  answered :  *  To  be  sure  he  is  my 
husband,  good  enough.'  Now  these  words  of  the  woman  do  not 
constitute  a  present  contract,  but  allude  to  the  past  contract, 
which  she  always  asserted  to  be  a  lawful  marriage.  Mr.  Watts 
advised  them  to  repeat  the  marriage  in  a  solemn  manner  before  a 
clergyman,  which  was  never  done.  So  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances it  appears  to  me  that  what  was  done  was  too  slight 
and  too  equivocal  to  establish  a  marriage."  ^  If  we  assume,  with 
the  court,  that  what  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Watts  did 
not  alone  constitute  marriage,  still  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
combined  facts  would  not  have  amply  justified  the  jury  in  finding 
that,  at  some  time,  the  two  wills  did,  when  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment, concur  in  present  matrimony, — this  being  the  only  fact 
essential  to  rendering  the  parties  husband  and  wife.  When  per- 
sons capable  of  intermarrying  cohabit  in  the  way  of  marriage,  all 
the  presumptions  arc  that  in  fact  they  are  married.^  Nor  yet 
would  it  be  a  forced  construction  to  consider  the  words  of  the 
woman,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Watts,  an  affirmative  response  to 
those  of  the  man.     Moreover,  — 

*  Hantz  V,  Sealj,  6  Binn.  405.  then  to  be,  not  to  be  considered  his  wife ; 

*  Ante,  §  77.    It  is  fair  to  saj,  ou  the  disaffirming  thereby  the  marriage  as  far 
other  hand,  of  the  case  under  criticism,  as  she  was  able.    As  to  which,  also,  8?e 
that   the   woman  in    bringing   her  snit  Estate  of  Beverson,  47  Cal.  621. 
against  the  man  showed  her  own  intent 
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§  345.  Impediment  to  Desired  Marriage  removed.  — ^  Where  par* 
ties  are  living  together,  wishing  and  believing  themselves  to  be 
husband  and  wife,  if  an  impediment  to-day  prevents  the  legal 
status  from  being  superinduced  thereby,  and  to-morrow  it  is 
removed,  there  is  reason  to  hold  that  the  status  uprises  as  the 
impediment  sinks.^  This  observation  applies  only  to  a  case 
where  marriage  may  be  constituted  by  consent  alone,  and  where 
in  fact  the  parties  both  desire  marriage,  and  are  cohabiting  after 
the  impediment  has  ceased, 

§  34G*  Something  between  Conaent  and  Marriage.  —  The  con- 
sentj  to  constitute  marriage,  must  not  be  attended  by  an  agree- 
ment that  some  intervening  thing  sluill  be  done  before  it  takes 
effect;  as,  that  it  be  publicly  solemnized*^    Now, — 

§  347,  Nature  of  Tiling  intervening.  —  The  rule  is,  that,  as  mar«| 
riuge  cannot  be  in  abeyanee,^  if  the  thing  stipulated  for  is  meant  - 
by  the  parties  to  delay  the  nuptials,  however  briefly,  there  is  no 
marriage;  otherwise,  if  it  has  any  other  purpose,  such  as  to  sat- 
isfy scruples,  or  for  good  order.     To  illustrate:  in  Scotland,  a 
woman  who  had  been  delivered  of  a  bastard  child  w^ent  to  the 
putative  father  and  threatened  to  destroy  herself  if  he  did  not 
give  her  a  line  ackuowledging  her  to  be  liis  wife.     He  gave  her 
the  following :  *'  My  dear,  as  a  full  testimony  of  my  regard  and 
affection  for  you,  I  hereby  agree  and  bind  myself  to  be  your  real 
husband  in  all  senses  of  the  w*ord,  and  expects  only  the  common i 
ceremony  of  the  outward  rule  of  marriage,  and  .  *  .  I  do  liereby' 
bind  and  oblige  myself  to  accept  of  you  as  my  lawful  wHfe,  and  is 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  of  the  common  rite  here  put  in  execu- 
tion ia  a  public  manner;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently  done, 
suiting  to  all  parties,  1  am  agreeable  to  accept  to  any  measure 
you  think  proper  yourself,  so  as  we  may  be  united  together  in 
marriage.     To  this  I  sign  my  name  as  your  real  husband."     Hiai 
judicial  examination  disclosed  that  he  understood  himself  bouiidl 
by  tliis  declaration,  and  not  at  liberty  to  marry  another;  and  ha 
had  no  doubt  tlie  woman  receiviug  it  considered  herself  bound  in^ 
like  manner.     Connecting  this  admission  with  the  writing  itself, 


«  Spo  post,  book  4  ;  f>.  v.  TVortbingham^  ib.  p.  748,  783,  797  ;   Grolgen  v,  Grtdgen, 

Minn*    ^28  ;   l>e  Thoren  i\  Attorney-  S  Bradf.  373.    And  we  Stewart  r.  Metizice, 

GCDcrnl,  1  A  p.  Cna.  686.  S  Kobinson  Ap.  547,  591 ;  Clark  n.  Field, 

»  I^rd   Bryncham.  tu  Re^.  v.  Millis,  13  Vt.  460, 

1<  CI*  &  F.  5^4,  70S,  730 ;  Lord  CampboII,  >  Ante,  §  S38. 
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the  court  pronounced  for  the  marriage.^  A  man  introduced  a 
woman  to  respectable  people  as  his  wife ;  besides  which,  he  wrote 
and  subscribed  the  following,  which  he  gave  her :  "  I  Her  by 
aknolidg  and  own  that  I  am  maryed  to  Elspeth  Gurriaa,  as  soon 
as  I  got  all  things  put  to  rights,  or  my  affairs  are  that  I  am  not 
to  see  you  in  no  ways  distress,  until  that  I  proved  [provide]  for 
you,  which  I  hop  will  not  be  long.  This  is  all  from  your's,  David 
Turnbull."  Thereupon  the  majority  of  a  divided  court  were  of 
opinion,  that  a  clear  acknowledgment  de  prcBsenti  was  contained 
in  the  opening  words  of  the  writing,  and  that  the  sequel,  though 
somewhat  confused,  was  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  delaying 
to  take  her  home  as  his  wife,  and  a  promise  to  provide  for  her  in 
the  mean  time.  The  case,  however,  contained  also  other  evidence 
sufficient  to  establish  the  marriage;  namely,  oral  acknowledg- 
ments followed  by  copula.^    On  the  other  hand, — 

§  348.  Intervening  License.  —  In  one  of  our  own  courts,  a  wo- 
man offered  as  a  witness  against  a  man  on  trial  for  murder 
stated,  that  the  two  agreed  to  intermarry,  that  he  told  her  he 
could  not  then  get  a  license  because  "  all  the  old  licenses  had  run 
out,"  but  "  as  soon  as  the  new  licenses .  came  in  "  he  would  get 
one  and  marry  her,  and  thereupon  they  cohabited.  The  court 
held  that  she  was  not  his  wife.  The  agreement  referred  to  the 
future.  It  was  to  marry  at  a  subsequent  time,  after  a  future 
event,  —  the  procurement  of  a  license.  The  copula,  by  the  terms 
of  the  bargain,  preceded  the  contemplated  marriage,  so  that  it  did 
not  aid  the  proofs.® 

§  349.  SnccesBive  Declarations.  —  A  mutual  present  promise, 
constituting  marriage,  is  not  superseded  or  nullified  by  another 
one  to  the  same  effect ;  if  it  were,  the  parties  might  divorce  them- 
selves.*  In  one  case,  there  were  three  several  declarations  on 
different  days.  The  first  was,  "We  swear  we  will  marry  one 
another."  The  second,  "  I  take  you  for  my  wife,  and  swear  never 
to  marry  any  other  woman."  And  the  third  was  a  repetition  of 
the  second.  It  was  contended  against  this  marriage  that,  in  the 
second  declaration,  the  parties  showed  it  to  be  their  intent  not  to 
depend  on  the  first,  of  which  it  was  in  effect  a  disclaimer.     But 


1  Edmeston  v.  Cochrane,  1  Fras.  Dom.  *  Robertson  i .  S.  42  Ala.  509.     See 

Bel.  153.  poet,  §  364. 

«  Currie  v.  TumbuU,   Home,  373,   1  <  Hoggan  v.  Cragie,  Mad.  &  R.  942, 

Fraa.  Dom.  Rel.  154.  974. 
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the  Court  t>(  Delegates  overruled  the  objection,  and  the  Chancellor 
refused  a  cuiiimis?*iun  of  review.*     So,  also,  ^ — 

§  350.  Dalrympie.  —  In  the  Dalryinple  case,  the  marriage  was 
treated  as  per  verlm  de  prcesenii ;  for  though  copula  followed 
mutual  promises,  the  latter  were  deemed  sufficient  alone.  There 
were  three  several  writings,  made  on  different  occasions.  The 
first  was,  *'  I  do  hereby  promise  to  marry  you  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
my  power,  and  never  marry  another,^*  signed  by  the  man ;  the 
woman  adding,  over  her  signature,  "and  I  promise  the  same," 
This  paper  was  indorsed,  *'  a  sacred  promise,"  The  second  was, 
*'  I  hereby  declare  that  Johanna  Gordon  is  my  lawful  wife,'* 
signed  by  him;  "and  1  lierehy  acknowledge  John  Dalrymple  as 
my  lawful  husband/'  signed  by  her.  The  third  was,  "  I  hereby 
declare  Jolianna  Gordon  to  be  my  lawful  wife,  and  as  such  I  shall 
acknowledge  her  the  moment  1  have  it  in  my  power,  J,  W.  Dal- 
rymple. T  hereby  promise  that  nothing  but  the  greatest  necessity 
(necessity  which  situation  alone  can  justify)  shall  ever 

force  me  to  declare  this  marriage*  J*  Gordon  (now)  J.  Dal- 
rymi*k\  Witness,  Charlotte  Gordon: '  The  last  two  papers  were 
enclosed  in  an  envelofx*  superscribed,  **  Sacred  promises  and  en- 
gagements/' All  were  produced  by  Miss  Gordon,  in  whoae  pos- 
session they  had  remained.  And  upon  them  the  marriage  was 
established,^     Again,  — 

§  351.  Agfeement  for  Secrecy.  —  An  agreement  to  keep  the 
marriage  secret  will  not  invalidate  it,  or  necessarily  involve  in 
doubt  the  proofs  of  its  existence.  Such  an  agreement,  observed 
Lord  Stowell,  sometimes  attends  the  most  regular  marriages 
*^frora  prudential  reasons;  from  the  same  motive,  it  almost  al- 
ways does  private  or  clandestine  marriages-  It  is  only  an  evi- 
dence against  the  existence  of  a  marriage  when  no  such  prudential 
reasons  can  be  assigned  for  it,  and  when  everything,  arising  from 
the  very  nature  of  marriage,  calls  for  its  publication,"  ^ 

§  352.  Adequate  —  "We  are  marriecL*' — ^ After  an  engagement, 
the  man  told  the  wonKiu  he  did  not  believe  in  formal  marriage. 


*  FitKmntirici*  r,  FiUmauricc,  cited  in     Con.  App.  144;    Piers  v.  Piera,  S  H.  L 


Walton  t\  liidcr,  1  Loe»  16.  2B,  5  Eng. 
Kc.  28^»  2Bn,  also  in  Dalrymple  i\  Dal- 
fympk'.  2  Uiki^.  Con.  54,  69,  4  Eng.  Ec, 

4,$%,  in. 

•  Dtdrymple    r.    Dalrrmple,   2    Hag, 
Om.  S4.  4'  Eng.  Ec.  485.    See  ilso  2  Hag. 
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and  asked  her  to  waive  the  ceremony,  saying  the  marriage  would 
be  equally  valid  without  it.  She  consented,  and  fixed  the  day  for 
the  nuptials.  Whll^  on  that  day  they  were  riding  together  in  a 
carriage,  he  put  a  ring  on  her  finger,  saying :  "  This  is  your  wed- 
ding ring ;  we  are  married."  She  received  it  as  a  wedding  ring. 
He  then  said :  "  We  are  married.  I  will  live  with  you,  and  take 
care  of  you,  all  the  days  of  my  life,  as  my  wife."  She  assented  to 
this,  and  they  went  to  a  house  where  he  had  previously  engaged 
board  for  "  himself  and  wife,"  and  there  they  lived  together  as 
husband  and  wife  for  about  five  weeks ;  he  treating  her  as  his 
wife,  and  addressing  and  speaking  of  her  as  such.  This  was 
held,  in  New  York,  on  a  suit  for  divorce,  to  constitute  a  valid 
marriage.^ 

IV.   Specially  of  the  Consent  per  Verba  de  Futuro  cum  Copula. 

§  353.  Eridenoe.  —  Accurately  viewed,  the  doctrine  of  this  sub- 
title is  a  rule  of  evidence,  not  of  law.^  But  the  manner  of  the 
books  is  to  treat  it  in  connection  with  the  law,  and  it  would  be  a 
practical  inconvenience  to  do  otherwise  in  these  volumes. 

§  354.  Doctrine  defined.  —  The  doctrine  is,  that,  if  parties  who 
are  under  an  agreement  of  future  marriage  have  copula,  being 
what  is  lawful  in  marriage  alone,  they  are  presumed,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  showing  to  the  contrary,  to  have  arrived  at  the 
period  of  actual  marriage,  or  to  have  transmuted  their  future  to 
present  promise ;  because  the  law  accepts  the  good  rather  than 
the  evil  construction  of  equivocal  acts.  Hence,  in  a  form  of  ex- 
pression common  in  the  books,  one  of  the  methods  of  contracting 
marriage  is  said  to  be  per  verba  defvJturo  cum  copula? 

§  355.  Further  Explained.  —  This  is  not  a  doctrine  simply 
of  the  marriage  law,  it  is  universal  in  our  jurisprudence.     The 

1  BisseU  V.  Bissell,  55  Barb.  325,  7  547,  591 ;  Lord  StoweU,  in  Dalrymple  v. 
Abb.  Pr.  N.  8.  16.  And  see  Van  Tuyl  v.  Dalrymple,  2  Hag.  Con.  54, 66,  67,  4  Eiig. 
Van  Tuyl,  57  Barb.  235,  8  Abb.  Pr.  n.  8.  Ec.  490,  491 ;  Fergusson  in  Ferg.  Consist. 
5;  Titcomb's  Estate,  Myrick  Prob.  55.  Law,  Kep.  149;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  188; 

2  Ante,  §  341 ;  Peck  v.  Peck,  12  R.  I.  T^rd  Campbell,  in  Reg.  v.  Millis,  10  CI. 
485,  34  Am.  R.  702.  And  sec  Dumaresly  &  F.  534,  780;  Dumaresly  v  Fisbly,  3  A. 
V.  Fisbly,  3  A.  K.  Mar.  368 ;  Ferg.  Consist.  K.  Mar.  368, 372 ;  Patton  r.  Philadelpbia, 
Law,  Rep.  118,  129,  130;  Pennycook  v.  \  La.  An.  98,  101 ;  Askew  r.  Dupree,  30 
Grinton,  ib.  95.  Ga.  173;   I>eck  v.  Peck.  12  R.  L  485,  34 

*  Reid  r.  Laing,  1  Sbaw  Ap.  Cas.  440;  Am.  R.  702;  McCaosland's  Estate,  52 
Stewart    v.    Menzies,    2    Robinson   Ap.     Cal.  568. 
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caminon  course  of  human  conduct  being  lawful  and  not  unlawful, 
whenever  there  is  evidence  of  an  act  which  may  be  cither  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  there  is  no  proof  as  to  which  it  was  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  the  law  prefers  the  interpretation  which  makes 
it  innocent.^     And,  specially  as  to  marriage,  if  this  was  not  ai 
rule  of  the  law,  still  it  would  be  one  of  natural  reason.     We  can-^ 
scarcely  imagine  parties,  virtuous  as  to  each  other  up  to  the  time 
of  their  marriage  engagement,  —  even  parties  each  of  whom  is 
of  loose  sexual  morals  generally,  —  either  one  of  whom  would] 
consciously  take  from  the  other  the  virtue  which  even  strumpets] 
and  rakes  require  of  those  whom  they  will  consent  to  marry.     Ifel 
would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  infer  from  such  conduct  that! 
they  looked  upon  each  other  as  in  morals  and  good  conscience 
married ;  so  that  neither  would  be  shocked  by  the  conduct  of  the 
other.     This,  in  a  State  rerjoiriug  no  forms,  would  make  them 
married  in  law.     Nor  would  it  be  otherwise  though  one   only 
meant  marriage,  while  the  other  meant   deception  and  fraud.^ 
Nor  yet  would  it  be  different  though  one  or  both  still  looked 
forward,  the  same  as  before,  to  a  future  solemnization   in  form.*' 
Then,  if  at  the  time  of  the  carnal  act  they  meant  what  in  law  is 
marriage,  whether  they  knew  that  the  law  held  it  to  be  such  or 
not,*  they  could  not  afterward  divorce  themselves  by  denying  their 
original  intention.^    Hence,  — 

§  356.  SoUcitations  only.  —  No  mere  solicitations  of  chastity, 


1  1  GroPDi  Er.  §  34,  35;  I  Bishop 
Crim.  Procod-  3d  cd.  §  1103-1106,  1130, 
1131  ;  O'Neal  l\  Boone,  82  UL  589. 

^  Ante,  §  327,  334. 

«  Ante,  f  347  ;  post,  §  364, 

*  Mistaking  the  I*aw.  —  The  rii^hts 
and  litihilttiuj*  of  parlies,  whether  in  re- 
tpect  of  uiarriagG  or  of  anything  else,  are 
derived  from  the  law,  and  not  from  thftir 
knowledge  or  ijcrnoranrfi  of  law.  Many  a 
woinan  has  nupposed  herself  to  bo  married 
when  she  was  uot,  and  many  a  one  has 
thought  h^raclf  to  be  single  when  nh^  was 
married.  Applying  thia  proposition  to  the 
preseBt  question,  if,  id  a  locality  where  in- 
formal marriiigcs  are  valid,  an  engaged 
woman  yield*  herself  to  her  betrothed  in 
the  way  of  marriage,  —  *'  marrtaiTe  in  the 
right  of  God"  an  the  expreswioo  sometimes 
is,  — wbile  finppoftirig  the  law  to  require  a 
formal  aoleDimi£ation  to  make  her  a  wife 
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in  tin  sight,  yet  both  parties  desiring  legiU  | 
tnarriage  and  not  concnbinago,  ehe  is 
effeetnally  married  as  though  she  truly 
apprehended  the  legal  rule.  Or,  if  her  uu- 
denitanding  of  the  legal  mtuation  should 
be  deemed  important,  she  would  l>e  within 
the  protection  of  the  rule  that  the  law  is 
conclusively  presumed  to  be  known  by  all 
persons.  Yet,  by  reason  of  the  fart  of  her 
If^noraneo  of  the  Uw,  she  would  afterward 
deny  <jr  forbear  to  claim  that  she  was  mar- 
ried. There  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  doctrine ;  still  the  books 
coutmn  cases,  in  the  consideration  whereof  * 
it  would  have  been  helpful,  wherein  it 
seems  to  have  eecaped  the  thought  of 
counsel  and  judges. 

*  Yelverton  u,  Longworth,  S  Scotch 
Sess.  Cas.  3d  aer.  H,  L.  49,  4  Macq.  Ap. 
Cas.  745 ;  Morrison  r.  Dobeon,  8  Scxitch 
Sess,  Cas.  3dser.  347,  355* 
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or  attempts  at  copula,  or  other  familiarities  short  of  the  carnal 
act,  will  convert  espousals  deftUuro  into  present  matrimony.^ 

§  357.  Conoiusive  or  not.  —  In  our  law  of  evidence  generally, 
we  meet  with  many  doubts  as  to  whether  a  particular  presumption 
is  conclusive,  or  whether  it  is  simply  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury, 
with  proper  instructions,  for  them  to  draw  from  it  the  inference 
they  deem  just.^  On  this  question  of  marriage  by  agreement  to 
marry  and  subsequent  copula,  this  sort  of  doubt  more  or  less 
prevails.  Probably,  on  a  just  view,  the  rule  varies  with  the  sort 
of  case.  If  the  fact  appeared,  beyond  dispute,  that  both  parties 
meant  fornication,  there  would  be  no  room  for  presumption,^  and 
in  point  of  law  there  would  be  no  marriage.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  in  fact,  the  two  deemed  themselves  to  be  acting  in  fulfilment 
of  their  marriage  promise,  they  would  thereby  become,  in  matter 
of  law,  married.  Here,  also,  there  would  be  no  presumption.* 
Or  if,  after  a  marriage  engagement,  the  woman  should  yield  to 
the  man  on  her  faith  in  his  express  assurance  that  it  would  be  a 
consummation  of  their  marriage,  no  considerate  court  would 
permit  him  to  set  up,  in  defence  to  her  claim  of  marriage,  that 
what  he  meant  was,  not  marriage,  but  seduction.  All  would 
hold  them  to  be,  as  of  law,  married.^  Passing  by  these  cases  of 
unquestioned  fact,  which,  therefore,  exclude  presumption,  — 

§  358.  The  True  View  —  is  believed  to  be,  that  the  copula  after 
promise  establishes  marriage  prima  faciei  yet  no  further ;  that 
this  prima  facie  case  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence,  for  which 
purpose  circumstantial  evidence  is  as  good  as  any  other ;  that 
thus  a  question  of  fact  is  raised,  to  be  decided  on  presumption 
and  testimony  combined,  and  this  question  is,  under  instructions 
from  the  court,  for  the  jury.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
may  be  looked  into,  including  the  conduct  of  the  parties  both 
before  and  after  the  relied-on  copula.  And  if  they  did  not  re- 
gard themselves  after  it  as  married,  the  marriage  presumption  is- 
weakened.'^ 

^  Swinb.  Sponsalfl,  27,  28,  40,  228.  626  ;  Guardians  of  the  Poor  v,  Nathans,  2 

'  1    Biebop    Crim.    Proced.     3d    ed.  Brews.  149. 
§  1O98-1100.  •  Ante,  §  354,  355. 

•  Ante,  §  344.  7  Maloy  v.  Macadam,  12  Scotch  Sees. 

*  Stoltz  r.  Docring,  112  lU.  234,  240.  Cas.  4th  series,  431  ;  Beverson's  Estate, 
Ante.  §  355 ;  Bamett  v.  Kimmell,  35  Myrick  I^b.  35  ;  Stoltz  v..  Doering,  112 

^^   ^3 ;  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  1  Coldw.     111.  234 ;  Hebblethwaite  v.  Hepworth,  98 

ni.  126  ;  post,  §  375. 
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§    359*    Further  Expositions  of  the  Subject:  — 

The  Foregoing  Sections  — of  this  sub-title  present  the  doctrine 
iu  its  complete  and  rounded  form  ;  but  as  the  question  is  impor- 
tant,  and  as  the  doctrine  has  not  been  truly  apprehended  in 
all  our  American  cases,  some  further  unfoldings  are  desirable. 
Thus,  — 

§360.  Counter  Agreement — (Marriage  not  meant).  —  Accord* 
ing  as  well  to  the  earher  as  to  the  later  books,  if  the  parties  while 
having  the  cojmla  mutually  agree  not  to  transmute  thereby  tlic 
promise  of  future  marriage  into  matrimony,  it  will  not  work  this 
result.^  Yet,  going  further  baek  to  the  time  of  AyKffe  and 
Swinburne,  we  find  both  of  these  uneicnt  writers  laying  it  down 
that,  should  the  parties  before  copula  protest  that  they  would  not 
thereby  convert  their  espousals  defuturo  into  matrimony,  ^*  yet 
this  protestation  is  overthriiwn  by  the  fact  following;  for  by  lying 
together  they  are  presumed  to  have  swerved  from  their  former 
unhonest  [irotestation,"  and  so  a  marriage  is,  in  spite  of  it,  cre- 
ated.- Whether  the  judicial  doctrine  was  ever  so  we  need  not 
inquire.  The  true  modern  view  was  at  a  less  remote  period 
expressed  by  Lord  Campbell,  thus :  **  If  the  woman  in  surrender- 
ing her  person  is  conscious  that  she  is  committing  an  act  of 
fornication,  instead  of  consummating  her  marriitge^  the  copula 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  previous  promise  that  has  been 
made,  and  marriage  is  not  thereby  constituted,''-^  —  leaving,  as 
before  explained/  the  intent  a  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  law,  which  favors  innocence,  and  therefore  deems 
the  act  prima  facie  to  be  marriage,  open  to  be  rebutted  by  evi- 
dence in  each  particular  case.     Even*  — 

§  36L  Presumption  rebutted  by  Presumption.  —  The  presump- 
tion of  present  consent  may,  it  appears,  be  overcome  by  a  counter 
presumption.^  Thus,  in  a  not  very  distinctly  reported  Scotch 
case,  a  countess,  having  been  courted  by  her  footman,  who  pro- 
posed marriage,  and  perhaps  but  not  certainly  having  consented, 
yielded  to  his  embraces.  Tliereupon  the  court  and  counsel  agreed 
that  marriage  should  not  be  inferred ;  the  disparity  of  rank  and 
circumstances   rendering   probable   her  allegation  that   she  had 


1  2  Hag,  Con.  App.  41,  77;  1   Fraa. 
DoiD.  ReL  216 ;  Mores  Notea  to  Stair,  13. 

"  Swiub.   Spoufiuls,  224;    AjL  Parer, 
250. 
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Peck  o.  Peck,  12  R.  I.  48*5,  34  Am,  E,  702. 

*  Ante,  §  357.  358. 
^  See  ante,  §  358. 
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chosen  to  indulge  a  licentious  passion,  rather  than  degrade  her- 
self from  her  high  station  by  espousing  her  menial  servant.^ 
On  a  like  principle,  where  no  promise  is  proved,  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  free  white  woman  and  her  negro  slave  will  not  be  in- 
ferred from  cohabitation.^ 

§  362.  PromlBe  after  Copula  —  Before,  but  discharged.  —  Where 
a  promise  to  marry  follows  copula,  and  no  copula  follows  tlie 
promise,  a  marriage  is  not  constituted.  And  it  is  the  same,  it 
seems,  where  the  promise  has  been  discharged  before  the  copula 
takes  place,' — which  is  also  the  rule  of  the  canon  law.  Yet,  in 
Hoggan  V.  Cragie,  Lord  Brougham  intimated,  as  the  sounder 
view,  that  the  copula  would  both  revive  the  promise  and  give  it 
the  character  of  a  present  consent.^ 

§  363.  Copula  both  before  and  after  Promiae.  —  Though  the  par- 
ties were  living  in  fornication  before  the  promise  of  future  mar- 
riage, still  the  general  rule  ordinarily  prevails,  and  marriage  is 
constituted  by  their  subsequent  intercourse.^  The  presumption 
is  that  the  woman  had  reformed,  and  refused  to  continue  the 
connection  unless  put  on  an  honorable  footing.^  Yet  this  is  not 
very  clear  in  reason,  at  least  the  facts  of  cases  may  disclose  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.'^ 

§  364;  Formal  Solemnisation  to  intervene.  —  As  in  consent  per 
verba  de  proeBenti^  so  in  per  verba  de  futuro  cum  copula^  if  some- 


^  Forbes  v.  Strathmore,  Ferg.  Consist. 
Law,  Rep.  115.  The  pursuer,  however, 
proceeded  to  prove  a  marriage  by  habit 
and  repute,  aud  the  lady  abandoned  the 
defence.  Ferguson  says :  "  Other  cases, 
both  of  earlier  and  of  later  date,  wiU  like- 
wise be  found  to  support  the  opinion  that 
the  inference  from  the  facts  of  an  estab- 
lished promise  mbseguente  copula,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  a  prcesumptio  juris,  ex  eo 
quod  pUrumque  Jit,  and  is  not,  in  technical 
language,  sl  prasumptio  juris  et  de  jure,  in 
itself  absolutely  conclusive,  and  not  to  be 
redargued  or  disproved.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
posal or  promise  of  the  male  party  to 
marry,  and  the  surrender  of  her  person  by 
the  female,  does  indeed  afford  a  presump- 
tion of  mutual  consent,  so  strong  that  if 
not  overcome  by  opposite  and  superior 
evidence,  it  may  be  always  conclusive." 
p.  118. 

>  Armstrong  v,  Hodges,  2  B.  Monr. 


*  Swinb.  Spousals,  2d  ed.  226. 

«  1  Fras.  i)om.  Rel.  197 ;  Hoggan  t;. 
Cragie,  Macl.  &  R.  942,  974 ;  liOrd  Camp- 
bell,  in  Reg.  v.  Millis,  10  CI.  &  F.  534, 
782.  Ayliffe  holds  that  a  marriage  is  not 
constituted  in  such  a  case.  Ayl.  Parer. 
250. 

^  Sim  V.  Miles,  8  Scotch  Sess.  Cas.  89, 
97. 

•  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  195. 

7  Estate  of  Beverson,  47  Cal.  621.  In 
Turpin  v.  The  Public  Administrator,  2 
Bradf.  424,  426,  the  surrogate  observed : 
"  When  parties  are  living  in  a  meretricious 
state,  a  promise  to  marry  on  some  future 
condition  does  not  effect  a  marriage  by 
mere  continuation  of  that  connection." 
See,  also,  Beverson's  Estate,  Myrick  Prob. 
35 ;  Yelverton  v.  Longworth,  2  Scotch 
Sess.  Cas.  3d  ser.  H.  L.  49,  4  Macq.  Ap. 
Cas.  745. 

8  Ante,  §  347,  355. 
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thing:  —  as,  for  example,  a  formal  solemnizatiou  —  is  by  the  un- 
derstanding of  both  the  parties  to  take  place  before  they  shall 
become  hysUand  and  wife,  marriage  is  not  constituted.  Copula 
does  not  make  them  married,^  But  this  doctrine  should  not  be 
miHunderstood*  More  secrecy ,2  and  a  mere  intent  to  have  a  fu- 
ture solemuizution,'*  will  not  alone  prevent  the  transaction  from 
becoming  matrimony. 

§  365,  Promise  on  CooditloQ*  —  Where  the  promise  of  future 
marriage  is  conditional,  copula  will  presumptively  transmute  it 
to  present  marriage  or  not,  according  to  the  following  distinction. 
If  the  condition  does  nut  admit  of  being  purified  until  after  the 
copula,  the  transaction  will  not  constitute  marriage;  but  if  it 
cotdd  be  purified  before,  or  at  the  time,  the  presumption  will  be 
that  it  w^as  purified,  and  a  present  mutual  consent  will  be  inferred 
from  the  carnal  act,*  An  illustration  of  a  condition  not  thus 
purified,  is  where  the  man  tells  the  woman  he  will  marry  her  if 
she  becomes  with  child,  or  a  child  is  born,  from  the  connection. 
Here  the  promise  in  terms  rests  on  an  event  to  happen  after  the 
copula,  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  present  consent*  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  man  1ms  agreed  to  marry  a  woman  when  he 
can  do  so  with  comfort,  or  when  she  is  free  from  debt,  or  is  worth 
a  sum  of  money  named,  the  condition  in  its  nature  may  at  any 
time  be  purified ;  and  on  copula  following  such  a  promise  the 
law  will  presume  the  parties  married.^     Hence, — 

§  806.  Copula  Condition  of  Promlae — ^  (Seduction),  —  If  the 
copula  is  tlie  condition  of  the  ju'omise,  —  as,  where  the  man  says 
to  the  woman,  '*  I  will  marry  you  in  six  weeks  if  you  will  sleep 
with  me  to-night,''  —  marriage  is  not  constitutedJ 

§367,  Enforced  BetroUial  —  To  Uncertain  Person^  —  **  Albeit," 
says  Swinburne,  "  the  woman  were  betrothed  against  her  will, 
yet  if  she  suflfer  herself  to  be  known  by  him  to  whom  she  was 
espoused,  she  is  presumed  to  have  consented  unto  him  as  unto 
her  husband,  whereby  the  spousals  are  made  matrimony.  Albeit 
tlie  woman  be  uncertain ;  as,  if  a  man  do  swear  to  three  sisters 


*  IVJi  P.  Peck.  12  R.  L  4S5,34  Am.  R- 


•  Ante,  §351. 

•  Ante,  §  347.  355. 

•  Slewart  v.  Mviuie*,  2  Kobi&son  Ap.     po^  §371,372. 
MT,  a  Q.  4  P.  909  :  Keuucdx  v.  MkimIow* 
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all,  Ferir.  Consist.  Law,  Hep.  163,  App. 
90 :  Sidnb.  SpoDSftU,  14S. 

•  1  Ft»8  Doro,  Rel.  194. 
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that  be  will  marry  one  of  them ;  for  by  lying  with  one  of  them 
those  spousals  become  matrimony."  ^    But  — 

§  368.  Marriage  Bne;agement  —  (ConrtBhip).  —  A  mere  courtship, 
followed  by  copula,  is  not  marriage.^  There  must  be  a  perfected 
mutual  promise  to  intermarry ;  ^  the  evidence  of  which,  as  of  any 
other  contract,  may  be  either  circumstantial  or  direct.*  The 
question  has  been  agitated,  whether  the  copula  may  be  relied  on 
as  one  of  the  circumstances  in  proof  of  the  promise ;  and  the 
better  opinion  is,  perhaps,^  that  it  may  be.  The  promise  must 
have  a  complete  existence  distinct  from  the  copula ;  ^  but  the 
living  together  of  the  parties  may  have  some  effect,  such  as  to 
"explain  ambiguous  words."' 

§  869.   Some  Judicial  Expositions :  — 

"WTiy?  —  In  some  judicial  expositions  by  our  own  courts,  the 
doctrine  has  been  so  misapprehended  that  something  relating 
thereto  is  deemed  necessary.     Thus, — 

§  870.  Seemingly  Adverse  Cases.  —  As  opposed  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  this  sort  of  marriage,  we  have  a  case  decided  in  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  followed  by  a  like  one  in  Ohio,  wherein, 
by  way  of  dicta^  if  not  of  direct  adjudication,  the  judges  of  these 
two  States  entered  upon  the  novel  work  of  distinguishing  the  two 
kinds  of  marriage  —  namely,  per  verba  de  prcesenti^  and  per  verba 
defuturo  cum  copula  —  from  each  other ;  and,  while  admitting  the 
validity  of  the  former,  denying  that  of  the  latter.  In  the  form  of 
dictum^  also,  something  like  this  was  afterward  done  by  a  learned 
district  judge,  in  one  of  the  United  States  courts.^  Passing  over 
this  dictum^  which  does  not  seem  to  require  any  special  observa- 
tion, the  New  York  and  Ohio  decisions  would  be  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  in  those  other  States  in  which  the  question  is  an 
open  one,  were  it  not  that  unfortunately  the  judges  were  referred 
to  no  books  treating  of  the  subject  in  any  full  way,  nor  was  it 
explained  to  them,  nor  did  they  have  any  correct  apprehension  of 
the  doctrine  they  supposed  they  were  overruling.    The  respect 

1  Swinb.  Spousals,  2d  ed.  225.  *  Ante,  §  199. 

*  Monteith  ».  Robb,  6  Scotch  Seas.  Cas.  •  Harvie  v.  Inglis,  15  Scotch  Sees.  Caa. 
2d  ser.  934.  964. 

»  Ante,  §  9-11.  '  Graham's  Case.  2  I^win,  97  ;  Camp- 

*  Ante,  §  196-200.  Hoggan  v,  Cragie,  bell  v.  Honyman,  8  Scotch  Scss.  Cas.  1039, 
Maci  &  R.  942 ;  Honyman  v.  Campbell,     1050,  5  Wils.  &  S.  92. 

S  Scotch  Sess.  Cas.  1039,  5  Wils.  &  S.  92 ;         ^  Holmes  v.  Holmes,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  525, 
Morrison  v,  Bobson,  8  Scotch  Sess.  Cas.  3d     538. 
ser.  347. 
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justly  due  to  all  enlightened  Yiews  from  these  two  eminent  tribu- 
nals is  so  great  that  it  becomes  necessary  here  to  look  carefully 
into  the  reasonings  and  misapprehensions  on  which  these  cases 
proceed. 

§  371*  New  Tork  Case.  —  The  judges  in  the  New  York  case 
seem  to  have  understood  that  the  rule  by  which  copula  converts 
espousals  defuturo  into  a  marriage  de  prcesenti  makes  the  parties 
husband  and  wife  without  their  consent,  instead  of  merely  hold- 
ing them  to  be  married,  as  in  other  circumstances,  when  they  do 
consent.  As  showing  how  utterly  the  court  misapprehended  the 
doctrine,  let  us  quote  some  of  the  language  of  the  learned  Chief- 
Justice  in  the  opinion,  and  connect  with  it  the  necessary  correc- 
tions in  brackets.  He  said :  **  The  principle  that  a  promise  fol- 
lowed by  intercourse  was  in  some  sense  a  marriage,  was  a  branch 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  resulting  from  the  acknowledged 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts  to  compel  the  performance 
of  such  marriages  by  spiritual  censures.  [We  have  seen  that 
there  is  no  pretence  of  any  such  principle  in  the  law  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  the  doctrine,  whatever  it  is,  being  a  mere  rule  of  evidence, 
which,  however  regarded  in  the  ecclesiastical  law,  is  fundamental 
also  in  the  common  law,  and  in  natunil  reason.^  The  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  for  the  promoting  of  good  order,  used  to  compel  the 
public  celebration  of  marriages  and  promises  to  marry,  both  those 
which  were  per  verba  defrntmro^  with  or  without  copula,  and  those 
which  were  per  vettm  de  /wrtnUi/*  but  the  doctrine  was  already 
settled  in  New  York,  and  it  was  admitt€^d,  that  marriage  might 
be  good  without  this  public  celebration.  Nor  had  it  been  any- 
where held  that  one  court  would  pronounce  any  marriage  suffi- 
cient, merely  because  it  belicTed  another  would,  if  applied  to, 
eompid  the  parties  to  intermarry.  It  is  impossible  such  should 
be  the  law.]  Having  dispensed  with  that  [the  ecclesiastical] 
jurisdiction,  we  cannot  eooststentlr  mdcaowledge  any  marriage  to 
be  valid  which  requires  th«  intervention  of  a  spiritual  court  to 
make  it  j>erfect.  We  must  insist  upon  those  circumstances  which  i 
the  law  re^uire^  in  an  ejceoated  eontntct  upon  any  other  subject' 
[Tluti  is  true,  but  the  inference  implied  is  not.  The  transmuting 
of  a  (utiin»  to  a  present  prooibe  of  mmrriage  by  copula  comes  from 


417,  t  Salk.  4^,  See  Gratios  de  Jttie 
Bin  «t  Pteifl^  tl  17, 15,  WbeweU's  Truuip. 
&fi.lM. 
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applications  of  exactly  the  same  principles  by  which  any  ordinary 
contract,  of  the  terms  of  which  there  is  only  indirect  or  imperfect 
evidence,  is  established.  Ordinary  contracts  are  created  by  law, 
are  inferred  from  the  relations  and  actions  of  the  parties,  are 
even  imposed  on  them  against  the  consent  in  fact  of  one  of  them.^ 
And  one  of  the  rules  applicable  in  ordinary  coutracts  is,  that  in- 
nocence and  virtue,  instead  of  immorality  and  crime,  shall  be 
presumed ;  giving,  therefore,  to  an  assumed  agreement  such  form 
and  implied  terms  as  will  render  valid  what  would  otherwise  be 
invalid  as  contrary  to  good  morals,  to  law,  or  to  the  policy  of  the 
law.  On  precisely  the  same  principle,  where  parties,  having  con- 
tracted espousals  de  futuro^  have,  at  a  future  time,  copula,  they 
may  be  presumed,  prima  facie,  to  have  reached  the  period  for 
that  closer  union  which  the  law  deems,  in  the  absence  of  required 
forms,  to  be  marriage ;  or  to  have  entered  into  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  present  marriage  which  they  had  promised  to  each  other ; 
or,  in  still  other  words,  to  have  become,  what  they  had  undertaken 
with  each  other  to  be,  husband  and  wife ;  not  committing,  there- 
fore, what  otherwise  their  act  would  be,  a  gross  breach  of  social 
decorum,  of  law,  and  of  public  and  private  morals.^  This  is  not 
a  novel  doctrine,  nor  yet  is  it  found  only  in  musty  old  books  of 
mere  ecclesiastical'  law.  It  pertains  to  universal  law  and  justice. 
It  pervades  every  part  of  our  common  law.  And  so  absolutely 
perfect  is  it  in  justice  and  equity  that,  were  it  unknown,  it  would 
be  worthy  to  be  introduced  into  our  jurisprudence ;  much  more, 
being  a  part  of  it,  is  it  worthy  to  retain  its  place,  instead  of  being 
ejected  thence.]  Mutual  promises  to  marry  in  future  are  execu- 
tory ;  and,  whatever  indiscretions  the  parties  may  commit  after 
making  such  promises,  they  do  not  become  husband  and  wife 
until  they  have  actually  given  themselves  to  each  other  in  that 
relation.  [This  also  is  true ;  and  the  doctrine  of  marriage  per 
verba  de  futuro  cum  copula  proceeds,  as  already  explained,  on  the 
idea  that,  in  the  absence  of  circumstances  or  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary, the  parties  to  a  marriage  promise  sliall  be  presumed  to 
have  converted  their  future  into  a  present  consent,  instead  of  vio- 
lating decency,  morality,  and  law,  when  yielding  themselves  to 
what  is  implied  in  the  marriage  promise.]  That  this  [the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  judge]  has  been  the  sense  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  of  the  courts  is  evident  from  the  rules  relating  to 

1  Bishop  Con.  $  181-263.  ^  Ante,  §  353-^55. 
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sereral  aeticms  in  eofDmou  use.  U  a  man  eedooe  a  womaa  under 
a  promise  of  mairiage  [the  doctrme  of  consent  per  verba  dt 
fuitiro  cum  copula  does  not  make  marriage  of  this,  a&  the  learned 

Ige  aeema  to  sappcse  it  does^j,  we  allov  an  action  for  tlie 
'fiedactaon  at  the  snit  of  the  father,  and  an  action  for  a  breach  of 
the  promise  at  the  aait  of  the  danghter.  Acx^ording  to  the  plain- 
tifTa  argument  [the  plaiotiff  was  the  partj  claiming  marriage  to 
hare  been  coitiracted  in  the  waj  we  are  considering] ,  both  actions 
would  be  absurdities ;  for,  the  marriage  being  complete  by  the  act 
complained  of  [we  hare  seen  that  in  these  circumstances  the 
doctrine  we  are  discussing  does  not  make  it  complete  by  this  act] , 
there  would  be  no  seduction,  and  no  breach  of  promise.  So  ia 
the  action  for  a  breach  of  a  promise  of  marriage^  if  it  appear  that 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  faith  of  the  defendant's  promise,  has  been 
seduced  by  him,  and  has  become  enceinte^  it  is  considered  as  a 
circumstance  of  great  aggravation,  and  the  damages  are  propor- 
tionably  increased ;  whereas,  if  the  [this]  plaintifiTs  position  is 
sound,  the  defendant  [in  the  breach-of-promise  suit]  by  the  vtvj 
act  has  made  all  the  reparation  in  his  power,  and  has  become  the 
husband  of  the  plaintiff."^    As  to  which  reasoning,  moreover,— 

§  372-  Breach'Of- Promise  Suit,  &c.  after  Sednction.  —  In  the 
single  case,  not  of  seduction  under  promise  of  marriage,  meaning 
by  this  an  unlawful  intercourse  to  which  the  woman  consents  on 
the  strength  of  tlie  man's  promising  to  marry  her  afterward,  but 
of  intercourse  allowed  where  the  seducer  and  seduced  are  already 
iHidcr  contract  to  marry  each  other  at  a  future  time,  there  are 
tlie  outward  circumstances  which  may,  the  intent  of  the  parties 
concurring,  constitute  marriage.  But  the  doctrine  of  marriage 
per  verba  de  fuiuro  cum  copula  does  not  make  even  this  neccssa* 
rily  a  marriage.^  And  the  plaintiff,  in  each  of  the  actions  men- 
tioned by  the  learned  judge,  takes  the  position,  by  the  very 
bringing  of  it,  that  the  particular  case  is  one  in  which  marriage 
did  not  come  with  the  copula.  The  position  of  tlie  defendant  is 
tlie  same,  so  he  does  not  allege  the  contrary  ;  for  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  be  her  husband,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
^he  suit  Therefore  the  court  greatly  erred  in  assuming  that 
tieso  forms  of  action  militate  against  the  doctrine  under  consid- 


*  Ante,  §  3G6.  a  See,  as  exact! j  iu  point,  the  c«e* 

niiciiey  r.  Aroold,  15  N.  Y.  S45,  352»    stated  post,  §  375,  376, 
Km.  ]>*  609. 
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eration,  even  supposing  the  ignorance  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants 
concerning  legal  rights  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  rule  of  law. 
But  such  ignorance  is  not  often  brought  forward  to  overthrow  a 
doctrine  resting  on  an  affirmative  practice,  either  of  our  own 
courts,  or  of  the  English  ones  in  early  times. 

§  373.  Ohio  Case.  — The  facts  of  the  Ohio  case  were,  that  while 
the  man  had  a  wife  living  he  cohabited  with  the  woman,  prom- 
ising to  marry  her  when  he  could  get  a  divorce  from  his  wife. 
But  he  did  not  try  to  get  the  divorce ;  his  wife  died ;  he  then 
renewed  his  promise  of  marriage,  yet  did  not  fulfil  it,  and  still 
continued  the  cohabitation.^  This  case,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  class  wherein,  whether  the  espousals  were  de  prce- 
senti  or  de  future  cum  copula^  the  marital  status  was  by  a  mutpal 
understanding  not  to  attach  until  there  should  be  a  formal  sol- 
emnization ;  so  that,  by  all  rules,  there  was  no  marriage.^  Or,  in 
another  view,  it  was  a  case  wherein  the  man  did  not  mean  mar- 
riage, and  the  woman  knew  it.  So  the  continuation  of  the  inter- 
course after  the  promise  did  not  in  these  circumstances  make 
marriage.3  Therefore  the  decision  was  right  —  not  so  the  dicta. 
For  the  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  laid  down,  on  the  au- 
thority of  what  he  termed  "  the  well-considered  "  New  York  case 
above  stated,  the  broad  doctrine  that  a  marriage  promise  could 
not  be  converted  by  copula  into  marriage.  And  he  said :  "  The 
idea  that  a  contract  for  a  future  marriage,  followed  by  cohab- 
itation as  husband  and  wife,  is  itself  a  valid  marriage  at  com- 
mon law  [we  have  seen  that  nobody  ever  entertained  this  idea], 
seems  to  have  obtained  currency  on  the  credit  of  remarks  made 
by  several  elementary  writers  of  distinguished  learning  and  abil- 
ity, and  by  certain  judges  of  high  character,  speaking  by  way  of 
obiter  dicta  in  cases  in  which  this  question  was  really  in  no  way 
involved.  But  the  better  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  these 
remarks  are  unsupported  by  any  case  actually  adjudicated  and 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  authoritative  [what  cases  are  enti- 
tled to  be  considered  as  authoritative  is,  of  course,  mere  opinion  ; 
there  is  certainly  not  even  a  dictum^  in  any  case  prior  to  the  New 
York  one,  casting  suspicion  upon  what  was  theretofore  the  uni- 
form doctrine  of  the  books ;  and  there  are,  in  the  notes  to  these 
sections,  cases  which  to  the  writer  seem  conclusive  of  the  ques-  , 

1  Ante,  §  363.  •  Ante,  f  328,  331. 

<  Ante,  S  346-^8,  360, 364. 
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tion,  as  express  decisions,  though  a  judge  in  a  particular  Stato 
miglit  liold  them  not  to  be  binding  in  his  State],  and  that  such 
a  contract  never  was  a  good  marriage  at  common  law,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  England.  And  the  mistaken  doctrine  seems  to 
Iiave  originated,  either  in  the  inadvertent  confounding  of  what 
might,  in  the  absence  of  rebutting  evidence,  be  good  presumptive 
evidence  of  a  marriage,  with  marriage  itself ;  or  from  the  fact 
that  such  a  contract  per  verba  defuturo,  followed  by  cohabitation, 
was  one  of  which  the  canon  law,  as  administered  by  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  England,  until  restrained  by  statute,  would  enforce  the 
sjiecific  performance,^     Now, — 

§  374.  Later  —  These  Cmem  in  other  States.  —  When  we  8Ce 
courts  ol  the  highest  exceHence  — ^  those  to  whom  the  entire  pro- 
fession are  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  true  light  of  the  law  — 
shutting  their  eyes  and  assuming  the  books  to  contain  doctrines 
which  they  do  not,  then,  under  guise  of  overturning  the  false, 
undertaking  to  ct^tablish  the  false,  we  wonder  whence  this  mar- 
vellous  condition  of  things  t>roceeds.  Some  suggestions  concern- 
ing it  were  made  by  the  author  in  another  work  ;^  and  it  is  there 
shown  that  even  the  courts  of  the  same  State  should  not  follow 
error  thus  created.  In  other  States,  these  singular  New  York  and 
Ohio  views  have  been  urged  upon  the  tribunals  whenever  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  ;  and,  with  the  one  exception  already  mentioned,* 
they  liave  found  xm  fMllowing.  Particularly  in  Illinois,*  and  subse- 
quently in  Rhode  Island,^  they  were  discarded;  the  court  in  each 
instance  adhering  to  what  had  before  been  undisputed  doctrine, 


I  Dnncan  i\  Duncan,  10  Ohio  St.  181, 
183.  Ift4. 

'  Bishop  Non-CoD.  Law,  §  908. 

»  Ante.  §  370. 

*  Port  V.  Port,  70  III  484,  7  Chic.  T^g. 
News.  158,  The  rcfMirt*  of  this  cA*tc  ilo 
not  dis<  k»se  wht*thcr  or  not  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  cnses  wi^re  before  the  conrt. 
But  that  ihey  were,  toi;eth<*r  with,  my 
critifisnia  th<?rt*oii,  1  am  infurme<l  by  the 
brief  of  Mesflfii.  Utwenthal  &  Vftnce,  conn* 
wd  for  the  npppllnuf.  which  they  did  me 
littt  fit^'iif  to  8<^nd  me  while  the  ctinne  was 
puiiiiinji;.  This  briuf  maintains  that  Cheney 
i«.  Anu)hU  the  Now  York  case,  is  **  vir- 
lually  overntled  *' by  the  snbseqoent  one 
iu  the  same  court,  of  Canjolle  r.  Forrie,  9*1 
N.  Y  UO,  where  **  the  opinion  in  Starr  v. 
Pock,  1  lilll^  K.  Y.  370,  that  a  protniae  de 
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Jutuva  cum  copula  eridences  marria^,  is 
ff attained."  The  court  express  the  opin- 
ion, "  that  by  the  common  law,  if  the  con- 
tract be  made  per  cerba  dt  Juturo  cum  ca/*- 
uUt,  the  copnla  is  pre^inmed  to  have  been 
allowed  on  the  faith  of  the  marriage 
promise,  and  that  so  the  parties,  at  tho 
time  of  the  copnla,  accepted  of  each  other 
a<  man  imd  wife."  By  Scholfleld,  J.,  p-  4S6 
of  70  III.,  referring  to  the  ex}>osTtions  of, 
thij*  hook.  This  chto  of  Port  t>.  Port  wi 
referred  to  approvingly,  by  the  same  couri,^ 
in  the  Rnbseqnent  one  of  Hebblethwaite  r, 
Hepworth.  13  Chic,  Leg.  Newa,  19;  in- 
ToKing,  however,  only  a  qnestion  of  evi- 
dences Some  biter  IHinois  cases  ate  cited, 
ant«,  §  357,  358. 

*  Peck  ».  Peck,  IS  R.  L^  485,  34  Am. 
R.  702. 
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as  explained  in  this  sub-title.^  And  wliatever  may  be  the  future 
rulings  in  the  former  two  States,  no  practitioner  elsewhere  need 
fear  the  overthrow  of  the  old  doctrine  by  his  own  court,  if  he  ex- 
plains it  properly  to  the  judges.  These  expositions  may  well  close 
with  — 

§  375.  Some  Modem  Scotch  Opinions.  —  According  to  the  ac- 
curately drawn  head-note  of  a  case  which  went  to  judgment  Dec. 
17,  1869,  "a  man  courted  a  woman  and  lent  her  £300  with  a 
view  to  their  marriage.  Subsequently  copula  took  place  on  one 
occasion,  on  the  faith  of  which,  and  of  a  supposed  interchange  of 
cgnsent,  the  man  spoke  of  the  woman  in  public  and  addressed 
letters  to  her  as  his  wife,  for  upwards  of  four  years.  She,  how- 
ever, during  the  whole  of  the  same  period,  openly  repudiated  the 
relationship.  Thereafter,  on  being  pressed  to  return  the  money, 
she  raised  an  action  of  declarator  of  marriage.  Held,  after  proof 
of  the  above  facts,  that  marriage  had  not  been  constituted,  in 
respect  that  although  a  promise  to  marry  and  subsequent  copula 
had  been  established,  the  other  facts  of  the  case  disproved  any 
consent  to  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  woman."  To  establish  the 
promise  to  marry,  she  relied  partly  on  letters  from  the  man  to  her. 
Upon  these,  upon  the  other  facts,  and  upon  the  law,  Lord  Ardmil- 
lan  observed  as  follows :  "  If,  in  point  of  fact,  the  will  of  the 
woman  at  the  time  of  the  copula  was  not  to  expect  or  desire  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  then  there  is  no  marriage.  It  is  said 
that  her  consent  is  proved  by  legal  presumption  arising  from  the 
fact  of  copula  following  on  the  promise.  It  may  be  so  proved. 
In  such  cases  it  frequently  is  so  proved.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  consent  of  the  woman  is  not  necessarily  or  universally 
proved  by  the  presumption  created  by  the  fact  of  connection 
following  after  promise.  Mere  sequence  in  point  of  time  is  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  create  the  presumption  of  consent  wliicli  the 
law  requires.  The  poBt  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  is  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive. It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  exclude  all  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the 
connection,  as  instructing  the  motives,  feelings,  and  intentions 
which  prompted  or  accompanied  the  act.^  Of  course,  the  copula 
may  be  proved  prout  de  jure.  In  this  case,  connection  on  one  oc- 
casion only  has  been  established.     That  appears  from  the  letters, 

1  And  see  Estate  of  McCansland,  62        <  See  ante,  g  358. 
Cal.  568,  577 ;  Richard  r.  Brehm,  73  Pa. 
140, 13  Am.  R.  733. 
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and  is  instructed  by  the  judicial  admission  of  the  defender.  But 
in  order  to  the  constitution  of  marriage  by  promise  ^ubBequente 
capula^  the  copula  must  be  conceded  by  the  woman  on  the  faith  of 
the  promise.  Tliis  is  the  principle  or  theory  of  our  law  on  the 
subject.  The  relation  of  the  cupula  to  the  promise  must  be  that 
of  a  concession  or  surrender  of  person  by  the  woman  in  reliance 
that  the  man's  promise  of  marriage  will  be  fulfilled.  In  the  ordi- 
nary case  of  copula  following  on  a  promise  of  marriage,  the 
natural  and  reasonable  presumption  is  that  the  woman  desired 
that  the  man  should  fulfil  bis  promise^  that  she  relied  upon  his 
doing  so,  and  that  she  yielded  her  person  on  the  faith  of  such 
fulfilment  That  is  a  very  natural  presumption ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  law  accepts  the  presump- 
tion as  suf^ciently  instructing  the  required  relation  between  the 
copula  and  the  promise.  But  it  is  not  a  pr<F*umptio  jurU  et  de 
Jure*  It  does  not  exclude  proof  to  the  contrary.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that,  after  the  fact  of  connection  following  a  promise  has 
been  proved,  the  woman  can  be  required  to  prove  the  motives 
and  intentious  under  which  either  party  acted.  In  the  absence 
of  all  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  law  will  apply  the  presumption* 
But  the  presumption  must  yield  to  the  fact,  if  proof  be  adduced 
to  meet  the  presumption,  and  be  sufficient  to  displace  and  destroy 
it.  Where  there  is  a  specific  promise  in  writing,  as  a  bond  or 
letter  given  by  the  man  to  the  woman,  and  accepted  and  re- 
tained  by  her,  the  fact  of  her  so  accepting  and  retaining  the  writ- 
ten promise  is  of  it^f  a  response  to  the  promise,  and  the 
presumption  will  be*  that,  holding  that  promise  in  her  possession, 
she  yielded  her  person  on  the  faith  of  iL  But  that  element  is 
wanting  when  the  only  evidence  of  the  promise  is  obtained  from 
the  eonstruotion  put  upon  letters  written  by  the  defender  after 
the  date  of  conue\nio«.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  to  be  uni- 
versally tnie«  that  the  connection  fcJlowing  a  promise  has  been 
consented  to  on  the  faith  of  the  promise*  I  could  suppose  such 
ft  ca$e  as  a  man  writing  a  letter  to  a  woman  containing  a  distinct 
prtimtse  of  martiig^  mnA  the  woman  replying,  —  ^  I  do  not  desire 
t-or  care  for  your  promise  of  marriage^  —  send  me  JE5  and  I  will 
rUHJeiw  you  to-night  ;*  and  £S  is  sent  to  her  accordingly.  Could 
'it  be  reasonably  maintained  that  connection  following  upon  that 
?t<er*  and  that  reply,  constitnted  marriage  ?  I  think  not  Sup- 
OM  another  caae.  A  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  an  impassioned 
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love-letter,  distinctly  promises  marriage.  To  this  letter  the  lady, 
in  the  more  refined  but  not  less  licentious  sentiment  of  Eloise, 
replies,  — '  I  want  no  promise  of  marriage ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
restrained  by  such  obligations.  No,  make  me  misti*ess  to  the 
man  I  love.'  I  am  of  opinion  that  connection  following  upon 
such  a  letter  and  such  a  reply  would  not  amount  to  marriage. 
All  relation  between  the  connection  and  the  preceding  promise 
would  be  disproved,  and  there  would  consequently  be  no  room 
for  the  presumption  that  the  one  had  induced  the  other."  Said 
Lord  Kinloch :  "  When  a  marriage  is  sought  to  be  constituted  by 
a  promise  of  marriage  made  by  a  man  to  a  woman  stibaequente 
copula,  I  think  it  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  woman 
prove  a  formal  acceptance  by  her  of  the  promise.  But  I  consider 
it  indispensable  that  she  should  satisfy  the  court  that  the  conduct 
of  the  man  produced  in  her  mind  the  will  and  intention  to  be 
married  to  him,  and  that  she  yielded  her  person  to  his  embraces 
in  the  belief  and  purpose  of  becoming  his  wife.  In  the  ordinary 
case,  this  will  be  fairly  presumable  from  the  copula  following  on 
the  promise.  In  the  present  very  singular  case,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence proves  directly  the  contrary  to  have  taken  place;  for  it 
satisfies  me  that  at  the  time  of  the  intercourse,  on  5th  July, 
1864,  the  pursuer  did  not  yield  her  person  to  the  defender  in  the 
belief  and  purpose  of  becoming  his  wife;  and  that  for  years 
afterwards  she  resisted  the  defender's  proposals  to  be  married,  or 
to  hold  herself  as  married  to  him.  She  cannot  be  now  permitted 
to  set  up  the  intercourse  as  effecting  a  marriage,  which  her  con- 
duct proves  she  did  not  at  the  time  intend."  ^     Again,  — 

§  376.  Another.  —  A  man,  cohabiting  with  a  woman  of  loose 
morals,  gave  her  a  written  promise  as  follows  :  "  I,  A,  do  hereby 
promise  to  marry  B,  and  provide  for  her  according  to  my  means 
until  circumstances  warrant  such  marriage,  —  always  providing 
that  in  the  interim  she  continues  to  lead  a  virtuous  and  exem- 
plary life."  And  a  continuance  of  the  cohabitation  was  held  not 
to  make  the  parties  husband  and  wife.  "  In  this  document,"  it 
was  observed,  "  the  woman  arranges  that  her  person  is  to  be  at 
the  man's  command  until  his  affairs  admit  of  a  marriage ;  she  is 
to  remain  his  mistress  until  that  time.  It  is  matter  of  contract 
that  this  copula  is  not  to  constitute  marriage."  ^    From  all  which 

^  MorriBon  v.  DoImod,  8  Scotch  Sew.  ^  Sartees  v.  Wotherspoon,  11  Scotch 
Gas.  3d  ser.  347, 354,  355.  Seas.  Gas.  3d  ser.  384,  388. 
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we  come  back  to  the  doctrine  wherewith  this  sub-title  began,  that 
the  principle  in  contemplation  is  one  of  evidence,  not  of  law,  and 
tliat  it  creates  — 

§  377.  No  Separate  Form  of  Marriage.  —  This  marriage  is,  in 
effect,  and  in  its  essence,  a  marriage  by  consent  de  prcBienti :  and 
the  common  method  of  designating  it  is  only  for  convenience,  as 
indicating  the  sort  of  evidence  by  which  it  is  established.  There- 
fore, of  course,  its  conseqnences  are,  l>y  all  opinions,  precisely  tlic 
same  as  those  of  marriage  per  verba  de  prcesenti} 


V.    The  Scotch  Co7isent  by  Habit  and  Repute. 

§  378.  General. — If,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Scotland, 
parties  dwell  togctber  in  the  way  of  matrimony,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  husband  and  wife,  tltey  are  usually  presumed,  pm«a /acte, 
to  bo  married,^  Witb  us  it  is  tlie  course  of  things  to  look  upon 
this  sort  of  fact  as  mere  common  evidence  of  marriage;  and  as 
Buch  it  will  in  these  volumes  be  considered  further  on.  The 
Scotch  books  term  the  union  thus  proved,  marriage  by  habit  and 
repute;  yet  atill  they  contemplate  it, like  that  of  the  last  sub-title, 
as  ordinary  marriage,  evidenced  in  a  particular  manner,'*  So 
that  — 

§  879.  In  Scotland. — The  form  of  expression  we  are  contem- 


1  Dalrjmple  rn  Dalrjmpk,  3  Hag. 
Con.  &4»  4  Eng.  Ec.  485.  In  Keg,  i^  Millis, 
10  CI.  &  F.  534,  it  was  a^^reed  on  all  sides 
that  espoQ^lfi  jper  mtrba  de  /utitro  cpimi  cop- 
uiu  have  precisely  the  same  sfFeet  a»  />er 
verba  de  prtesmti,  whatever  that  effect  in 
Uiw  may  ho  And  m?Q  I'ortyntoi]  v.  Steia- 
bergh,  cited  in  thut  vi^e  fjMin  the  rolls*  of 
the  proviijco  tif  Vork^  ib.  641  ;  Furg  Cuii- 
Bist.  I^w,  US;  PenDvcook  r,  Griiitun, 
Ferg.  Ctitisiftt.  Law,  Itep,  95 ;  Pattuti  v, 
Philadelphia,  1  La.  An.  98,  In  Jewell  v, 
Jewell.  1  How.  U,  8.  219.  233,  234.  the 
cjnejition  uf>i>ii  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  eqaallj  divid«tl, 
—  aft  nee  post.  §  410,  —  was,  whether  the 
foUawiDg  instroction,  given  by  the  circuit 
judge,  was  correct:  "The  Circuit  Court 
held,"  flays  the  report,  "  and  so  inc^trncted 
Ihe  jury,  that  if  they  believed  rhat  lieforo 
I  mny  aexnal  connection  between  the  parties, 
S'they,  in  the  proMnce  of  her  fjimily  and 
"»d»»  agreed  to  marry,  and  did  after- 

1G2 


ward  lire  together  as  man  aod  wife,  the 

tie  was  indisatolnble  even  by  motQal  con* 
sent;  and  that,  if  the  cootract  be  made 
per  f^rba  de  prtwsenti,  and  retnains  wttbont 
cohabitation,  or  if  made  per  vsrba  de  fa- 
Oiro,  and  W  followed  by  (^nsnmmatiou,  it 
atnonntf^  to  a  valid  marriage,  and  which 
the  panie;8  (being  competent  as  to  age 
and  consent)  cannot  dii^olve,  and  that  it 
is  efinally  binding  as  if  made  in  facie  Er- 
desfir.*'  There  was  no  intimation,  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  any  distinction  could 
be  taken  between  marriage  by  words  de 
pnestHttf  and  by  an  agreement  de  /uiuro 
t'mn  rapnia, 

^  1  Fnis,  Dom.  ReL  113;  Ferg,  Con- 
sist, Jjaw,  116;  De  Thoren  r.  Attorney- 
General,  1  Ap.  Can.  6«6;  Gall  i?.  GaJl, 
114  N.  V.  109, 

■  Ante,  §  340-352 ;  1  Fras,  Dom.  KeL 
203;  De  Thoren  if,  Attomey-Gcncral 
8npra. 
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plating  is  particularly  Scotch,  —  ordinarily  deemed  to  have  origin- 
ated in  an  ancient  statute  which  provided  that  widows,  who  were 
holden  and  reputed  wives  of  the  defunct,  should  liave  their  terce 
aye  and  till  it  should  be  clearly  discerned  that  they  were  not 
lawful  wives.^ 

§  380.  Explained.  —  It  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  explained 
by  Lord  Westbury,  on  a  Scotch  appeal,  as  follows  :  "  Cohabitation 
as  husband  and  wife  is  a  manifestation  of  the  parties  having  con- 
sented to  contract  that  relation  inter  ae.  It  is  a  holding  forth  to 
the  world,  by  the  manner  of  daily  life,  by  conduct,  demeanor,  and 
habit,  that  the  man  and  woman  who  live  together  have  agreed  to 
take  each  other  in  marriage,  and  to  stand  in  the  mutual  relation 
of  husband  and  wife ;  and,  when  credit  is  given  by  those  among 
whom  they  live,  by  their  relatives,  neighbors,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances, to  these  representations  and  this  continued  conduct, 
then  habit  and  repute  arise,  and  attend  upon  the  cohabitation. 
The  parties  are  holdcu  and  reputed  to  be  husband  and  wife."^ 
The  cohabitation  must  be  matrimonial.^  The  repute,  to  have  its 
fullest  effect,  should  be  uniform.  It  then  casts  on  the  party 
denying  the  marriage  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  did  not  take 
place.^  Still,  in  some  circumstances,  a  preponderating  repute  of 
marriage  has  been  accepted  as  adequate.^ 

§  881.  "With  us.  —  As  already  said,  the  legal  doctrine  which  is 
expressed  by  the  words  "  habit  and  repute  "  pertains  equally  to 
our  own  law.®  And  we  have  in  some  of  the  States  statutes 
confirming  and  extending  it7  The  doctrine  is  not  confined  to 
localities  wherein  consent  alone,  without  formal  solemnization, 
may  constitute  marriage.  It  is  applied  t-o  all  sorts  of  marriages, 
even  formal  ones,  in  England  and  those  States  of  our  Union 
where  ceremonies  are  essential  to  their  validity,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  b,  prima  facte  case,  at  least  in  most  civil  actions. 

1  1  Fra«.  Dom.  Rel.  202.    Some  derive         *  De  Thoren  v.  Attorney-General,  1  Ap. 

this  rale  of  the  Scotch  law  from  the  cuuon  Cas.  686 ;  Campbell  v.  Campbell,  sapra. 
Jaw.    lb.  6  Lyle  v.  KUwood,  Law  Rep.  19  Eq. 

*  CampbeU  ».  CampbeU,  Law  Rep.  1  98,  and  the  cases  therein  cited.    See  Rob- 

H.  L.  Sc.  182,  211 ;  and  see  on  p.  200.  ertson  v.  Crawford.  3  Beav.  102. 

«  "  They  [the  witnesses]  never  heard  »  Ante,  §  378 ;  Lylo  v.  Ellwood,  Law 

this  man  call  her  his  wife,  or  anything  Rep.   19  Eq.  98  ;    Cargile  i\  Wood,  63 

which  could  lead  them  to  hold  he  meant  Mo.   501 .    And  see  Williams   v,  S.,  44 

to  caU  her  his  wife.    In  no  case  where  Ala.  24. 

this  langoage  was  not  used  has  the  mar-         ^    Bishop  Stat.  Crimes,  §  609 ;  C.  v, 

liage  been  sustained."    Thomas  u.  Gor-  Morris,  1  Cush.  391. 
don,  7  Scotch  Sess.  Cas.  872. 
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VI.    The  Effect  of  the  Consent  being  Imperfect. 

§  382.  Void,  — Since  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  an  element 
without  which  marriage  cannot  exist^  it  follows  that  the  want  of 
consent  considered  in  this  chapter  renders  tlie  supposed  marriage 
a  mere  nullity.*  So  that  any  person  in  interest  may  rely  on  the 
non-consent 


§  883.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  necessity  and  general  nature  of  the  required  consent 
were  shown  in  the  last  chapter.  Aside  £rom  statutes  establish- 
ing formalities,  there  is  no  particular  manner  in  which  the 
mutual  consent  to  present  matrimony,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  marriage,  must  be  expressed  or  evidenced.  As  a  general 
proposition,  however,  it  must  be  actual,  —  a  concurrence  of  the 
inner  mind,  whatever  be  the  outward  form  or  want  of  form.  An 
exception  to  this  proposition  occurs  where  one  of  the  parties, 
meaning  fraud  or  lust,  and  not  marriage,  concurs  in  the  terms  of 
marriage  with  one  who  believes  him  sincere,  and  permits  him  to 
enter  upon  what  marriage  implies.  The  law,  in  the  interest  of 
the  deceived  party,  will  hold  such  a  marria^  to  be  good.  In 
what  circumstances  it  will  annul  it  on  the  suit  of  such  party  we 
9hall  set^  in  the  chapter  on  fraud.  A  leading  distinction,  verbal 
rather  than  real,  except  as  it  cooeems  the  proofs,  divides  the  con- 
tent into  pv  mria  dim  fronwnti^  pmr  wcrha  de  futuro  cum  copvla^ 
waA  kabil  and  refmto.  Tbeae  dtsttnetioEis  have  been  so  fully  ex< 
plijlied  under  the  foregoing  sub-titles^  extending  into  more  or 
len  repetttton,  that  nothing  further  npon  them  is  required  here. 
Wkef«  there  is  no  ecmdciat  there  is  no  marriage ;  and  the  seeming 
aiifTi«ge  ia  void,  no4  Toidable. 


I 

I 


,  I  B.  L.  Sc  laa. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  ELEMENT  OP  A  FORMAL  SOLEMNIZATION. 

§  384.  Introduction. 
385-389.  Opinions  as  to  how  it  should  be  Legislatively. 
390-408.  The  English  Unwritten  Law. 
409-422.  Common  Law  of  our  States. 
423-436.   How  Statutes  providing  Formalities  interpreted. 
437-441.  Form  of  Marriage  Ceremony. 
442-448.  Particular  Provisions  of  Statutory  Law. 
449.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  384.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  Remembering  that  our  inquiry 
in  this  chapter  relates  simply  to  what,  or  whether  anything,  must 
be  added  to  the  consent  treated  of  in  the  last  two  chapters,  to 
constitute  marriage,  we  shall  consider,  I.  Inharmonious  Opinions 
as  to  how  the  Law  should  be  Legislatively ;  II.  The  English  Un- 
written Law  of  the  Subject ;  III.  The  Common  Law  of  our  States 
on  this  Question;  IV.  How  Statutes  providing  Formalities  are 
interpreted ;  V.  The  Form  of  the  Marriage  Ceremony ;  VI. 
Particular  Provisions  of  Statutory  Law. 

I.  InharmoniouB  Opinions  as  to  how  the  Law  should  he 
Legislatively, 

§  385.  By  Law  of  Nature.  —  It  was  well  observed  by  Lord 
Stowell  that  in  a  state  of  nature  no  forms  need  be  added  to  an 
agreement  of  present  marriage  to  render  it  complete.*     Now,  — 

§  386.  Improvements  on  Natural  Law.  —  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Scotch  people,  and  of  the  people  of  a  part  of  our  States,  marriage, 
emphatically  a  thing  of  nature,  is  properly  regulated  by  the  law 
of  nature.  But  in  England,  in  other  of  our  States,  and  largely  in 
Continental  Europe,  civilization  has  undertaken  to  refine  and  im- 

1  Lindo  V.  BeliBario,  1  Hag.  Con.  216,  230,  4  £ng.  Ec.  367,  374. 
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provo  nature's  laWj  by  deoying  marriage  exctipt  under  specified  i 
f(jrmft  and  cLTcmonies.  The  consequence  of  which  is  that  shrewd 
rukeH  entrap  simple  girk  into  nature's  marriage,  then  at  their 
whim  or  exalted  pleasure  cast  them  off,  and  leave  a  family  of 
children  under  the  disahilitics  and  disgrace  of  bastardy.  These 
arci  tl»c  two  pictures,  and  the  reader  can  choose  for  himself 
liijtween  them. 

§  tJ87,  ReaBoziB.  —  On  the  side  which  prefers  nature*s  law  it  ia 
Maid  that  the  institutions  of  society  should,  as  the  common  law 
ttdjuflges,^  lean  to  jnatrimony ;  and,  when  marriageable  parties 
arc  livjug  tofrether  as  hushaiid  and  wife,  should  hold  them  to  be 
niui  I  led,  and  not  make  their  children  bastards,  even  though  they 
untitled  Home  commendable  form  in  entering  into  the  marriage ' 
uliite*  (In  this  side  of  the  question  it  is  deemed  that  if  they  have 
luokt'U  a  rule  of  social  order,  they  should  be  punished  as  other 
p«H»ple  arc  for  the  breach  of  any  other  such  rule,  by  fine,  impris- 
(Uirneut,  oj-  hanging;  but  that  tlicir  children,  who  will  grow  to  be 
(if  as  mucli  consequence  as  their  parents,  should  not  be  punished 
u!wn,  neither  sliould  the  community  be  punished  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  legalized  meretricious  union  of  parties  who  have  the  approba- 
tion tnith  of  natural  and  of  religious  law.  On  the  other  side,  it  isj 
iion>*itlri'ed  tliat  there  should  be  drawn  an  artificial  line,  separate  , 
anrl  distinet  from  nature's,  of  a  sort  which  the  public  clerk  can 
kiuip  upon  record  in  his  books,  distinguishing  matrimony  from 
neduetitUL  They  deem  that  it  would  be  a  help  to  parents  in  con- 
trol hug  the  marriages  of  their  w^aywai-d  children,  and  in  a 
iTHMmiin^  prevent  exalted  and  wealthy  young  men  from  being 
bound  l»y  errors  committed  in  their  immature  years,  In  premature 
liive,  and  in  rakish  passions.  And  the  interests  of  the  duped 
KtriN,  wlm  are  still  admitted  to  have  souls  the  same  as  the  men, 
iilid  of  the  ehihl ren  who  have  not  even  been  duped,  should  not  be 
pul  hito  the  bahmce  to  weigh  down  these  more  ponderous  inter- 
nniji.     In  illustration  of  both  sides  of  the  question,— 

j}  JlHH.  Representative  Instance.  —  To  see  more  exactly  how  the 
Mrirument  stands,  let  us  look  at  facts  appearing  in  an  English 
tmnv,  A  man  formed  with  a  woman  a  connection  outwardly  mat- 
rlnmniuK  (>erhap8  not  quite  a  marriap^-  imder  the  rules  stated  in 
the  hint  two  chapters,  both  contemplating  a  public  solemnization 
hy  iind  by.     They  lived  openly  together  as  husband  and  wife,  and 

1  Anfce^  §  77. 
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had  children  who  were  publicly  baptized^  and  who  bore  hia  name. 
Then  he  left  this  woman  and  married  another,  and  had  a  child  by 
her.  Lastly,  the  second  woman  died,  and  in  due  form  be  married 
the  first,  and  by  her  bad  mare  cliildren,  Tbo  conse(iueuce  of  all 
which  was,  that,  of  these  tlirec  sets  of  children,  the  first  set,  born 
in  apparent  wedlock,  blessed  by  the  Church  in  baptism,  and  legiti* 
mate  by  nature's  law,  were  adjudged  bastards.  The  child  by  the 
second  woman,  the  fruit  of  a  marriage  polygamous  botli  b/ 
nature's  law  and  by  appearances  as  society  looks  at  things,  wa^^ 
held  to  be  legitimate.  The  third  set  were  justly  deemed  to  be 
legitimate.*  Is  any  argument  needed  to  show  how  the  law  should 
be,  under  facts  like  these  ?  The  present  author  does  not  propose 
to  obscure  by  words  what  is  so  obvious  to   the   natural  sight. 

li'ow,— 

§389.  Common  Couree  of  Thing*.  ^ — Not  to  attempt  anything 
here  in  the  way  of  historical  detail,  no  one  can  look  at  this  ([ucs- 
tiou  as  it  appears  in  the  laws  and  practices  of  different  people, 
without  discovering  the  general  truth  to  be,  that,  in  proportion  as 
a  nation  or  a  State  passes  out  of  the  condition  of  simple  innocence 
and  purity  into  artificial  rakishness,  lust,  and  the  debasement  of 
real  marriage,  tlie  laws  put  up  their  artificial  barriers  to  matri- 
mony, in  cumbersome  forms  which  they  render  essential  to  legal 
marriage.  Let  us  hope  that  the  legislation  of  our  States,  which 
is  travelling,  yet  not  rapidly,  in  this  direction,  will  pause,  and 
then  reverse  its  steps. 


II.  The  En^lUk  Unwritten  Law  of  the  Sulyfeet, 

890.  How  Anciently,  —  Prior  to  the  Council  of  Trent^  the 
authority  of  which  was  never  acknowledged  in  England,^  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  consent  treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapters 
was,  by  the  general  matrimonial  law  of  Christian  Europe,  essen- 
tial to  marriage.®  But  whether  the  same  law  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  is  a  question  which  has  greatly 
agitated  the  tribunals  of  those  countries, 

§  391,  The  Question  —  is  simply,  whether  or  not,  to  constitute 
marriage  at  the  common  law,  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties, 
such  as  is  explained  in  the  last  two  chapters,  must  be  interchanged 


»  In  re  Grove,  40  Ch.  D,  216. 
«  Fopiter  fdiLT.  &>  Div.  la. 


"  Dalrjmple  i*,  Dalryiiiple,  2  Hag.  Coa. 
bi,  4  F.ivJ.  Kt\  485. 
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in  the  presence  of  a  person  in  holy  orders;  namely,  a  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  episcopally  ordained.^ 

§  t392.  All  concur  la  what.  —  It  is  apparently  conceded  that  the 
marriage  need  not  be  in  facie  IJedesia'^  further  than  the  preseuce 
of  such  a  person  makes  it  so  ;  celehration  in  a  private  room  being 
just  as  well  as  in  a  clmrch.  Neither  is  it  indispensable  for  the 
person  in  lioly  orders  to  take  any  active  part'^  in  the  marriage; 
even  though  he  ref oses,  it  is  valid.     Further  as  to  — 

§  393.  What  Clerical  Presence,  —  By  those  who  deem  the  cleri- 
cal presence  essential,  that  of  a  Dissenting  ecclesiastic  is  regarded 
as  without  avail.  Perhaps  the  parish  priest  of  the  parties  is  re- 
ijuired.  At  all  events,  he  must  be  one  episcopally  ordained  ;  that 
is,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  previously  to  the  Reformation; 
after  the  Refurmation,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  even  then,  aside  from  any  statutory  prohibition,  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  would  suffice,  his  ordination  being  regarded 
as  valid-  No  compliance  with  forms,  either  in  the  church  or  else- 
where, is  by  this  opinion  of  any  effect  when  the  proper  clerical  i 
person  is  not  present,^ 

§  394,  Why  the  Doubt,  —  A  modern  question  like  this  would 
be  quickly  settled.  But  at  the  proper  time  for  its  intelligent  de- 
cision, the  people  were  under  the  almost  entire  control  of  the 
priesthood ;  at  all  times,  unless  following  some  opinions  we  ex- 
cept the  very  early  ages  of  Christianity,  religious  ceremonies  were 
regarded  as  highly  appropriate  to  attend  the  nuptials,  rendering  a 
marriage  without  them  the  rarest  of  all  occurrences ;  and,  when 
there  was  a  marriage  without  the  clerical  presence,  either  party 
to  it  could  compel  the  otiier  to  solemnize  it  in  facie  EccUbIcb.^ 
Therefore,  until  manners  changed,  and  until  during  the  reign  of 
George  IV,  the  ecclesiastical  suit  to  compel  the  solemnization  of 
marriage  in  facie  Ecde^im  was  abolished,*  there  was  little  occasion 
to  agitate  this  question  before  the  courts;  hence  its  early  unset* 
tied  conditii»n. 

§  895*  By  au  Opinions,  —  the  mutual  consent  to  present  matri- 
mony, with  no  clerical  intervention,  produced  a  legal  resnlt  differ- 

^  Bt  statute^  tn  £n$:tatid,  the  only  oi^  ^  Upon  thb  ood  poiiil»  however,  doabi 

ikn  allow«4  after  Che  Kelormation  were  is  caa(L  hy  the  intimiiint  tM^e  of  Beamish  j 

bk1iK>|)(a,  priests^  and   deacons.     Beftides  v.  Beaiakh^  9  H.  I*  Cm.  174.     And  «e»J 

Iho^  tbe  Homi»h  rhafrli  reckooed  ive  po0t»  {Ml. 

oUier  cinleri ;    tuauDelv,  «iiM«aeoDBv  Aco-         <  Beg, «.  WlSa^  10  CL  4  F.  534. 
1ytb«.  ejiuivMto,  rMteSers,    and   oefiittieB.         «  Aate^  |  W^  aote^  371. 


Rcig«rs  Ec.  lAw. 


Sd  ed. 
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ing  greatly  from  tlie  mere  interchange  of  the  executory  promise 
to  marry.  It  created  a  lasting  obligation,  which  the  parties  could 
neither  singly  nor  mutually  dissolve.  If  tliey  lived  together  after 
the  manner  of  husband  and  wife,  they  did  not  thereby  commit 
fornication.  Neither  one  could  marry  anotlier;  and,  should  either 
do  it,  thougli  in  the  face  of  the  Ciiurch  and  with  full  observance 
of  forms,  this  second  marriage  was  liable  to  be  dissolved  and  held 
void  ab  initio  by  a  proceeding  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  such  dis- 
solution being  termed  a  divorce  causa  prcecontractus,^  In  other 
words,  such  second  marriage  was  voidable,  not,  like  an  ordinary 
polygamous  one,  void.  Moreover,  as  just  said,  the  marriage  with- 
out clerical  intervention  entitled  either  party  to  compel  the  other, 
by  a  suit  in  the  spiritual  court,  into  a  public  solemnization  in  the 
face  of  the  Clmrch.  If  either  had  sexual  intercourse  with  another 
person,  he  might  be  proceeded  against  for  adultery.  The  contract 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  essence  of  matrimony,  and  was  styled 
in  the  ecclesiastical  law  verum  matrimoniumj  and  sometimes  ipsum 
matrimonium?    Now,  — 

§  396.  As  to  which.  —  Considering  that  even  the  opinions  which 
require  clerical  intervention  concede  so  much  to  the  mutual  con- 
sent witliout  it,  let  us  pause  and  ask  what  this  universally  admit- 
ted thing,  in  real  human  shape,  is.  Two  marriageable  persons  are 
indissolubly  united  in  such  a  way  that  sexual  commerce  between 
them  is  not  fornication,  that  the  like  commerce  of  cither  with 
another  is  adultery,  that  neither  can  marry  any  other  person, — 
if  this  is  only  concubinage,  still  it  contains  the  chief  of  the  ele- 
ments of  marriage.  Without  these  elements,  there  can  be  no 
marriage ;  with  them,  only  incidentals  ^  need  be  added  to  make 
the  marriage  complete. 

1  Ante,  §  280  and  note,  371.  was  an  executory  agreement  to  marry,  not 

*  Reg.  V.  Millis,  10  CI.  &  F.  534,  624,  the  promise  per  verba  de  prcesenti,  p.  763, 

626,   654.  655,  703,    707,   832,   856,   858.  784.     Contra.  Lord  Denman,  p.  815.     In 

Some  slight  doubt  was  expressed  in  this  accordance   with    this    opinion    of    LonI 

case  upon  one  or  two  of  the  above  propo-  Campbeirs.  is  that  expressed  by  Wood- 

aitions.     Thus  the  solicitor-general  put  it  bury,  J.   in   Tx)ndoiidorry  v.  Chester,   2 

in  argument  that  a  marriage  against  the  N.  H.  268,  9  Am.  I).  61.    On  this  point, 

impediment  of  precontract  was  void,  not  I  think  the  last  reported  English  case  is 

voidable,   p.  608.      And  Lord  Campbell  Baxtar  v.  Buckley,  1  Lee,  42,  5  Eng.  Ec. 

was  of  opinion  that  the  precontract  which  301.     Its  judgment  is  of  a  date  one  year 

could  be  enforced  by  a  suit  in  the  Ecclcsi-  earlier  than  the  first   English  marriage 

astical  Court,  and  which  rendered  a  subse-  act,  which  put  an  end  to  these  suits.    The 

quent  marriage  in  disregard  of  it  voidable,  contract  was  per  verba  de  proesenti  (not  in 

*  Ante,  f  15. 
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§  397 p  OpiBions  differ  in  what,  —  We  now  come  to  the  disputed 
groiiini.  On  the  one  Iiaiui  it  is  contended  that,  not  only  were 
parties  refusing  to  have  their  marriages  publicly  celebrated  liable 
to  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  to  a  suit  to  enforce  public  solemui- 
zation,  but  also  that  substantially  the  rights  of  matrimony,  such 
aa  the  legitimacy  of  children,  and  in  later  times  dower  and  cur- 
tesy»  flowed  frum  these  connections,  which,  in  other  words,  were 
complete  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  is  that 
though  the  coliabitation  was  not  adulterous,  the  children  were  ille- 
gitimate ;  that  neither  could  the  woman  have  dower  nor  the  man 
curtesy ;  and  that,  iliougli  a  public  marriage  solemnized  after- 
ward between  one  of  the  parties  and  a  third  person  was  voidable 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  and  the  cohabitation  under  it  was  pun- 
ishable there  as  adulterous,  yet  it  would  not  subject  them  to  an 
indictment  for  polygamy,  —  the  infei'encc  assumed  to  follow  from 
all  which  being,  that  this  union  was  not  marriage,* 

§  398,  How  Question  decided  for  Scotland.  —  In  Scotland,  this 
question  was  earliest  put  to  rest.  The  leading  Scotch  cases  are 
McAdani  r.  Walker,  which,  beginning  in  the  year  1805,  and  trav- 
elling through  the  Scotch  coui-ts,  was  carried  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  tiicre  decided  in  1813;^  and  Dalryraple  v,  Dalrymple, 
which  was  a  suit  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  London  to  affirm  a 
Scotch  clandestine  marriage,  adjudged  there  by  Lord  Stowell  in 
1811,  and  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  thence  to  the 
Iligh  Court  of  Delegates,  and  decided  by  the  latter  in  the  year 
1814.'*  ^u  eacli  of  these  cases,  the  marriage  was  without  clerical 
iutervc:  tion ;  and  in  each,  in  every  stage  of  it,  was  held  to  be 
good.  Lord  Stovvcira  opinion  in  the  Dalrymple  suit  has  always 
been  esteemed  a  production  of  matchless  beauty  and  learning, 
quite  unsurpassed  in  forensic  discussion.  Still  the  result  has  not 
been  universally  approved,  even  by  Scotch  lawyers ;  but  all  admit 
that  the  question  is,  for  Scotland,  finally  adjudicated,  no  more  to 
be  stirred.* 

§  399.    For  England  —  Ireland  and  Elsewhere. — Tlie  first   Eng- 


wTitlnpj)  and  the  parttea  wero  mmors« 
The  se  lite  me  was,  Buys  tho  report,  thiit 
**  Mr.  Buckltjy  Holemnizp  marria|^e  in  tho 
cliorc'h  with  Susatnm  BaxUr  within  »\\ty 
dskVB  after  ho  sliaU  be  served  with  a  moni' 
tion  for  that  purpose.'* 

'  Heg.  V,  MJllls,  as  cited  aote,  §  393- 
395. 
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'  Dalryraple  i\  Dulrvxnple,  2  Hug*  Con. 
54,  4  Ei]g.  Ec.  485,  and  note  at  tlie  eod  of 
the  case. 

*  I  Fob,  Dom,  Rd.  87  et  seq. 
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lish  Marriage  Act,  commonlj  called  Lord  Hardwicke's,^  settled 
the  question  for  England  as  to  future  marriages,  yet  left  it  open 
for  the  rest  of  the  British  dominions.  The  Dalrymple  case,  how- 
ever, was  generally  understood  as  determining  it  for  those  other 
portions,  in  the  same  way  as  for  Scotland.     But,  — 

§  400.  Reg.  V.  Mmia.  —  In  1844,  the  case  of  The  Queen  t;.  Millis 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  an  appeal  from  Ireland.  The 
defendant  Millis,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
had  there  been  married  to  a  woman  who  was  either  a  member  of 
the  same  Church  or  a  Dissenter,  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  in 
the  form  common  with  Presbyterian  Dissenters ;  and  cohabitation 
followed.  Then,  while  she  was  living,  he  entered  into  another 
marriage,  about  which  there  was  no  dispute.  He  was  indicted 
for  polygamy.  The  first  marriage  constituted  a  complete  inter- 
change of  the  consent  per  verba  de  prceaenti.  Was  it  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  indictment?  The  judges  of  Ireland  differed,  being 
about  equally  divided  in  opinion ;  though  in  form,  that  the  case 
might  be  taken  up,  they  united  in  giving  judgment  against  the 
crown.  The  House  of  Lords,  on  the  question  coming  before  them, 
consulted  the  common-law  judges  of  England ;  and  the  latter 
imanimously  advised  that  the  first  marriage  was,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  indictment,  invalid.  But  the  Lords,  who  gave  judgment, 
were  equally  divided,  —  Brougham,  Dcnman,  and  Campbell  being 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  first  marriage;  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lyndhurst),  Cottenham,  and  Abinger  being  of  the  opposite  opin- 
ion. So  the  rule  Semper  prcesumitur  pro  negante  applied,  and 
judgment  was  formally  rendered  for  the  defendant.^    Now, — 

§  401.  Concerning  thia  Case.  —  We  have  here  a  question  of  al- 
most pure  ecclesiastical  law,  submitted  to  a  tribunal  composed  of 
common-law  and  equity  lawyers,  who  necessarily  possessed  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  subject.  So  they  asked  advice,  not  from 
the  ecclesiastical  judges,  whose  functions  had  qualified  them  to 
give  it,  but  from  the  uninstructed  common-law  judges.  The  lat- 
ter were  competent  to  learn,  but  they  were  not  allowed  the  neces- 
sary time.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Tindal,  who  delivered  their  opinion, 
complained  of  the  want  of  time  for  investigation ;  and  the  opin- 
ion throughout  shows  the  complaint  to  have  been  well  founded. 
Thereupon  the  law  Lords,  with  this  unintelligent  advice  before 
them,  and  not  one  of  them  being  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  or  other- 

1  26  Geo.  2,  c  33,  ▲.  D.  1753.  >  Reg.  v.  MUlis,  10  CI.  &  F.  534. 
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wise  possessing  any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  proceed^  not 
by  a  majority  opinion,  but  by  separate  opinions  equally  divided,  to 
uverturu  wbat  that  matchless  ecclesiastical  judge  Lord  Stowell 
had  held  on  the  amplest  investigation,  and  what  every  other 
ecclesiastical  judge,  both  before  and  since,  has  deemed  to  be  the 
true  law.     Again, — 

§  402.  Statutes  iD^ueQCing  tliia  Case*  —  As  a  whole^  the  Opin- 
ions  alike  of  judges  and  Lards  were  apparently  based  on  what 
they  deemed  to  be  the  common  law  of  England.  Yet  there  were 
statutes  relating  to  Ireland,  more  or  less  considered  in  the  argu- 
ments ;  one  of  wliich,  in  particular,  had  great  weight  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  it  may  have  turned  the  scale-  It  was 
S8  Geo,  3,  c*  81,  which  provided,  that  thereafter  there  should  no 
"suit  or  proceeding  be  had  in  any  ecclesiastical  court  in  Ireland, 
in  order  to  compel  a  celebration  of  any  marriage  in  facie  EccU- 
«te,  by  reason  of  any  contract  of  matrimony  whatever,  whether 
per  verba  de  prcBsenti  or  per  verba  defuturo,'*  It  seemed  to  this 
learned  person  that  the  effect  of  this  statute  had  been  to  change 
the  character  of  the  contract  per  verba  de  prccsenti}  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Tiudal  plainly  did  not  put  his  opinion  upon  this  ground; 
and,  though  he  expressly  said  the  other  judges  were  not  answer- 
able for  his  reasons,  he  employed  language  not  quite  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  any  other  basis  for  their  conclusion  than  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  as  unaffected  by  marriage  acts, 

§  403,  Peculiar  CoDStnictioQ  of  Marriage  Regulations  —  (Direo- 
tory").  —  We  shall  see  further  on*  that  from  early  times  to  the 
present,  alike  in  England  and  in  our  States,  statutory  regulations 
of  marriage  are  construed,  not  as  mandatory,  but  as  directory 
only,  unless  they  liave  an  express  clause  of  nullity*  And  this 
rule  applies  as  well  to  canons  and  other  ecclesiastical  regulations 
lis  to  legislative  provisions.  So  that  though  a  marriage  is  cele- 
brated in  direct  violation  even  of  a  written  law  not  containing 
such  clause,  and  though  the  officiating  person  and  the  parties  are 
"j^hable  therefor,  it  is  not  consequently  invalid.  This  con- 
ation, which  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
common-law  judges  in  advising  in  The  Queen  v,  Millis,  disposes 

%  Imrgo  proportion  of  the  arguments  against  the  marriage  with- 

>  971  of  th^  report  of  the  <!ms«  of     beld   tr   Mr,  Justice  CTomptou^   in  the 
|<9.  Willi*,  whit  h  iN»mmei»c«  10  CI.  &     coait  below.    See  p^  W2,  and  Dix^  Rep* 

t^utuya,  p.  SVa    Thm  nine  «w  wiao         ■  Foot,  f  4$3  eft  Kq. 
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out  clerical  intervention.*  There  were,  in  former  times,  numer- 
ous canons,  and  the  like,  making  it  an  offence  against  the  Church 
to  marry  without  the  presence  of  the  priest,  but  these  were  never 
held  to  render  the  marriage  in  violation  of  them  void.  Upon 
them  the  common-law  judges,  not  calling  to  mind  how  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  interpreted  them,  stumbled.    Again,  — 

§404.  Dower  —  is  a  mere  collateral  incident^  of  marriage, 
which  can  subsist  as  well  without  as  with  it.  Hence  it  is  no 
argument  against  the  validity  of  marriage  without  clerical  inter- 
vention that  in  early  times  it  did  not  carry  dower.  Common-law 
dower,  it  is  well  known,  originated  in  an  old  custom  for  the  hus- 
band or  some  other  person  voluntarily  to  assign  dower  to  the 
woman  at  the  nuptials,  or  "church  door,"  as  the  phrase  was. 
Consequently  Britton,  who,  according  to  his  late  editor,  Nichols, 
wrote  in  or  near  1291  or  1292,  20  Edw.  I.,*  says  :  "Dower  is  not 
assigned  in  all  places  nor  at  all  times,  but  at  certain,  to  wit,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  contract  and  at  the  door  of  the  church 
only,  with  the  solemnity  of  witnesses,  and  not  in  private.  For  as 
secret  marriages,  performed  in  private,  are  prejudicial  to  heirs 
with  reference  to  the  succession,  so  are  they  prejudicial  to  wives 
with  respect  to  the  recovery  of  their  dowers.  The  nature  of 
dower,  then,  is  such  that  where  espousals  are  solemnized  at  the 
church  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  in  such  case  and  not  other- 
wise dower  may  be  demanded."*  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "at  the  door  of  the  church"?  This  is  explained  in  a 
note  by  a  contemporaneous  lawyer  and  judge,  appended  to  this 
very  passage,  and  it  has  been  preserved  by  the  editor.  Says  the 
annotator :  "  Every  contract  of  marriage,  at  which  there  is  pres- 
ent a  parish  priest  and  his  clerk,  is  at  the  church  door,  and  suf- 
ficiently solemn  ;  for  it  is  in  facie  Ucclesice.^^  Now,  bearing  this 
explanation  in  mind,  let  us  turn  to  another  passage  in  this  an- 
cient author.  Speaking  of  the  recovery  of  dower  by  action,  he 
says  :  "Again, the  tenant  may  say,  that,  although  she  [the  widow] 


^  The  doctrine  of  the  "  King's  Eccle-  that  in  the  coarse  of  a  long  professional 

siastical   Law "   was   well    stated    (ante,  life  be  has  not  met  with  a  question  so  eoi- 

§  106) ;    but  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  barrassing.    p.  873. 
conld  only  be  to  weaken  somewhat  one  ^  Ante,  §  15. 

of  Lord  Stowell*s  minor  arguments  in  the         *  The  reader  may  like  to  compare  this 

Dalrymple   case.      Whateyer   conclasion  date  with  ante,  §  102,  106. 
the  reailer  may  arrive  at,  he  will  sym-  *  Britton,  5,  1,  2,  p.  236  of  YoL  2, 

pathize  with  Lord  Cottenham,  who  says  Nich.  ed. 
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was  hia  lawful  wife,  yet  she  ought  not  to  have  dower,  because  she 
was  never  solemnly  married  at  the  church  door,  and  consequently 
dower  was  never  established  upon  her  there.  And  if  this  he  veri- 
fied, she  shall  not  recover  any  dower  on  account  of  the  wordai 
of  the  writ  *at  the  church  door/''^  A  Uttlc  further  on  we  read:] 
*'  Dut  now  it  may  be  asked  whetber,  if  a  man  kept  a  mistress  in-" 
concubinage,  and  begot  a  child  by  her,  and  afterwards  secretly 
married  her  elsewhere  than  at  the  cluirch  door,  and  after  such 
marriage  had  another  cluld  by  her,  and  then  publicly  married  her 
at  the  church  door,  and  there  endowed  her,  and  after  that  had  a 
third  child  by  her,  whicli  of  these  children  would  he  admissible 
to  the  succession  of  the  inheritance  of  tlie  father,  and  br  reason 
of  which  of  them  tbe  mother  sliall  be  entitled  to  dower  after 
the  decease  of  the  father.  The  answer  in  such  case  is,  that  the 
middle  son  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  succession  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  father,  and  shall  be  accounted  legitimate  in  respect  of 
his  i>irth  although  the  marriage  was  secret,  provided  he  can  aver 
that  he  was  born  witbiu  wedlock,  whether  the  espousals  were  pub- 
licly or  privately  performed.  And  yet  the  mnther  shall  not  have 
dower  by  reason  of  tliat  child,  but  she  shall  have  it  by  reason 
of  the  third  son,  and  of  the  solemn  espousals  wherein  she  was 
endowed  at  tlic  church  door.  Hence  it  ajipears,  and  true  it  is, 
that  sometimes  the  mother  shall  not  have  dower  although  the 
son  may  be  admissible  to  the  succession  of  tbe  inheritance  of  his 
father,  and  that  no  right  ever  accrues  to  any  woman  to  demand 
dower,  unless  it  was  established  to  her  at  the  church  door,  and 
this  whether  in  a  time  of  interdict  or  not.''^    Now,  ■ — 

§  405.  CoiiBequeiit  Coioidoii  Lainr  of  Marriage.  —  In  the  light  ot] 
this  exposition  fruiu  lirittun,  seeing  that  a  marriage  by  a  pri€ 
was  uever  deemed  secret,  but  as  celebrated  at  the  **  church  door,*' 
or  in  facie  Hcvleiticey  we  have  here  a  clear  affirmance  of  the  better 
common-law  doctrine.  And  if  we  take  out  of  our  view  the  old 
ecclesiastical  inhibitions  of  marriage  otherwise  than  "  at  tbe 
church  door,"  and  the  old  common- law  cases  which  held  that 
there  could  be  no  dower  when  the  marriage  was  not  **at  tbe 
church  door,*'  we  shall  find  but  little  of  even  apparent  authority 
left  to  sustain  the  doctrine  tfiat  anything  connected  with  the 
**  church  door"  was  an  inseparable  element  in  marriage, ^ — leav- 
llg  unquestioned  what  Britton  tells  us  was  the  law  of  his  day, 

*  Britton,  p.  265  of  Vol.  2,  Nich.  ed.  ^2  Brittou,  ut  snp.  p*  266. 
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that  marriage  without  clerical  intervention  is  good,  even  though 
contracted  in  private. 

§  406.  Reg.  ▼.  Millis  as  Authority  in  Ireland. — Though  The 
Queen  t^.  Millis  was  decided  by  a  tribunal  equally  divided,  and 
the  particular  result,  instead  of  the  opposite  one,  came  from  the 
special  form  in  which  it  was  taken  up  to  the  court  of  last  resort, 
still  it  is  held  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  Irish  law,  the  English 
having  been  already  determined  by  statute.^ 

§  407.  In  British  Colonies.  —  The  inquiry  how  this  decision 
affected  the  colonies  is  of  slight  consequence  to  our  jurisprudence. 
That  it  is  binding  in  them  is  not  apparent  to  the  writer ;  ^  in  like 
manner,  there  is  no  pretence  that  it  changed  the  Scotch  law.^ 
The  House  of  Lords,  on  an  appeal  from  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  would  seem  necessarily  to  have  jurisdiction  of  the  law 
of  the  place  only  whence  the  appeal  comes.  And  no  court,  sitting 
in  or  for  a  colony,  has,  so  far  as  the  author's  investigations  have 
gone,  shown  for  it  any  respect.  In  the  Consistory  Court  of  Lon- 
don, in  1847,  on  a  divorce  suit  for  adultery,  where  the  marriage 
had  been  contracted  per  verba  de  prcesenti  before  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  in  New  South  Wales,  Dr.  Lushington  held  it  to  be  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  divorce,  and  employed,  in  announcing 
this  decision,  the  following  language :  "  When  I  consider  how 
much  that  question  was  discussed  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The 
Queen  v.  Millis,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  nothing  fell  from 
any  one  of  the  law  Lords  in  the  House  of  Lords  (I  am  not  allud- 
ing to  the  opinions  expfcssed  by  the  common-law  judges)  which 
in  any  way  intimated  that  such  a  marriage  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  enable  this  court  to  proceed  to  a  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  carry  the  decision  in  that  case  one  iota  fur- 
ther than  it  went,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  as  the  law  Lords  were 
divided,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  form  in  which  that 
case  came  before  them,  there  could  be  considered  to  be  a  judgment 
at  all ;  in  the  second  place,  were  I  to  hold  the  presence  of  a  priest 
in  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  necessary,  I  should 
be  going  the  length  of  depriving  thousands  of  couples,  married  in 

*  Attorney-General  v.  Dean  and  Can-  thor's   old    commentaries    on    Mar.  and 

ons  of  WindsoFi  8  H.  L.  Cas.  369,  392.  Div.),  9  H.  L.  Cas.  274;    DuMoulin  v, 

393;  Catherwood  v.  Caalon,  13  M.  &  W.  Drnitt.  13  Ir.  Com.  Law,  212. 
261,  8  Jnr.  1076;  Beamish  v.  Beamish,  1  ^  And  see  the  above  cases. 

Jur.  V.  8.  pt.  2,  455  (also  reprinted  in  a         *  Ante,  §  398. 
note  to  §  173,  2d  and  3d  eds.  of  the  au- 
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the  colonies  and  the  East  Indies  (whei-e  till  of  late  there  were 
no  chaplains),  of  the  right  to  resort  to  this  court  for  such  redress 
as  it  can  give  in  cases  of  cruelty  or  adultery.  Until  I  am  con- 
trolled by  a  sufierior  authnrity,  for  no  further  examination  of  the 
question  will  induce  xne  to  change  mt/  opinion,  most  unquestion- 
ably I  shall  hold  in  this,  and  all  other  similar  cases,  that  where 
there  has  been  a  fact  of  consent  between  two  parties  to  become 
man  and  wife,  such  is  a  sufficient  marriage  to  enable  me  to  pro- 
nounce, when  necessary,  a  decree  of  separation/'  ^  It  was  also 
detcruiincd  that  this  marriage  could  not  be  adjudged  void  in  a 
suit  for  nullity,^  In  a  later  case,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in 
our  neigliboring  province  of  Upper  Canada,  intimati*d  an  opinion 
adverse  to  receiving  the  decision  in  The  Queen  v,  Millis  as  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  law  of  marriage  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  the  common-law  judges.^  And  still  later 
the  Lower  Canada  tribunal  followed  distinctly  in  the  same  path. 
The  decision  ''  is  not  one  by  which  this  court  considei*8  itself 
bound."  And  Monk,  J.,  announced  this  conclusion  after  ^*  having 
made,"  as  he  states,  *'a  careful  examination  of  tlie  questiom*'* 

§408.  Other  Views,  —  adverse  to  The  Queen  v.  Millis,  might 
be  addeil  indefinitely.  But  as  we  are  about  to  see  that  this  case 
is  not  accepted  in  the  United  States,  the  foregoing  will  suffice. 

in,    The  Common  Laiv  of  our  States  on  this  Question, 

§  409.  Reg.  V.  MiiUs  with  us.  —  The  reader  need  not  be  told 
that  this  case,  so  recent,  is  not  of  authority  in  our  States.  Even 
as  opinion  to  persuade,  tlic  foregoing  explanations  show  that  it  is 
no  stronger  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other.  And  if  we  were 
to  derive  our  doctrines  on  this  question  from  the  mother  country, 
it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  take  them  from  the  earlier  expo- 
isitions,  upon  cases  originating  in  Scotland,  where  the  question 
was  unmixed  with  interpretations  of  British  marriage  acts,  than 
from  this  mixed  case,  decided  in  haste,  by  an  equally  divided 
court.*    And  — 

§  410.    In  General  in  this  Country, — ^Thc  doctrine  that  the  in- 


i  Cftttcrall   V.   Ciatumll,  1    Hob.  Ec. 
*  Catterall  w.  Bwectman,  1  Eob.  Ec. 
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<  CoiinoUy  r.  Woolnch,  1 1  Iioirer  C»o- 

ada  Jurist^  197.  224, 

*  Ante,  §  398,  400-407. 
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teirention  of  a  person  iu  holy  orders  is  essential  to  marriage  has 
found  small  support  in  this  country.  It  has  been  held  to  be  un- 
necessary at  the  common  law,  by  the  courts  of  New  York,^  New 
Jersey,^  Pennsylvania^  (undecided  whether  or  not  altered  by 
statute*),  Kentucky^  (but  tlie  law  was  afterward  changed  by 
statute®),  Vermont  substantially,^  Ohio,®  Tennessee,®  Alabama,^^ 
New  Hampshire ^^  and  Maryland^  possibly.  South  Carolina,^  Cali- 
fornia,^* Michigan,^^  Missouri,^®  Mississippi,^*^  Minnesota,*®  Illinois,^ 
Rhode  Island,*^  Georgia,^  Indiana,^^  and  Kansas.^  The  same  is 
held  in  Louisiana,  whose  common  law  is  derived  from  Spain,  in 
which  country  the  Council  of  Trent  was  received,  yet  it  did  not 
become  binding  in  the  colony .'-^    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


1  Fenton  o.  Reed,  4  Johns.  52,  4  Am. 
D.  244 ;  Starr  v.  Peck,  1  HiU,  N.  Y.  270; 
Rose  V.  Clark,  8  Paige,  574;  Clayton  t;. 
WardeU,  4  Comst  230;  Cunningham  v. 
Bordell,  4  Bradf.  343 ;  Grotgen  v,  Grotgen, 
8  Bradf.  373 ;  Uayes  v.  P.  25  N.  Y.  390,  82 
Am.  D.  364;  BisseU  v.  Bissell,  55  Barb. 
325, 7  Abb.  Pr.  n.  8.  16 ;  Van  Tnyl  v.  Van 
Tnyl,  57  Barb.  235,  8  Abb.  Pr.  n.  s.  5 ; 
Wright  V.  Wright,  48  How.  Pr.  1 ;  Cau- 
joUe  V.  Ferrie,  23  N.  Y.  90,  106 ;  Davis  r. 
DaTi.H,  7  Daly.  308 ;  Gall  r.  GaU,  1 14  N.  Y. 
109 ;  ante,  §  371  et  seq. 

*  Pearson  r.  Howey,  6  Halst.  12,  18,  20, 
where  Ford,  J.  so  held, — tlie  other  judges 
being  silent  upon  the  point. 

«  Ilantz  V.  Sealey,  6  Binn.  405 ;  C.  v. 
Stump,  53  Pa.  132,  91  Am.  D.  198. 

*  Pa.  Stat,  1885,  No.  115,  §  1. 

*  Dumaresly  v.  Fishly,  3  A.  K.  Mar.  368. 

*  Estill  r.  Rogers,  1  Bush,  62 ;  Stewart 
V.  Mnnchandler,  2  Bush,  278. 

7  Newbury  v,  Brunswick,  2  Vt.  151,  19 
Am.  D.  703.  See  Northfield  v.  Plymouth, 
20  Vt.  582 ;  S.  r.  Rood,  12  Vt.  396. 

«  Carmichael  r.  S.  12  Ohio  St.  553. 

*  Bashaw  v.  S.  I  Yerg.  177;  Grisham 
V.  8.  2  Y'erg.  589 ;  Andrews  v.  Page,  3 
Heisk.  653. 

"  S.  V,  Murphy,  6  Ala.  765,  2  West 
Law  Jour.  192,  41  Am.  D.  79.  Perhaps 
the  question  is  not  fully  settled  in  thi:* 
State.  Robertson  r.  S.  42  Ala.  509; 
CampbeU  v.  Gullatt,  43  Ala.  57. 

li  Londonderry  v.  Chester,  2  N.  H.  268, 
277,  9  Am.  D.  61.  And  see  Keyes  v, 
Keyes,  2  Fost.  N.  H.  553.  But  compare 
these  with  Dumbarton  v,  Franklin,  19 
N.  H.  257. 

TOL.  I.  —  12 


^*  Cheseldine  v.  Brewer,  1  Har.  &  McH. 
152.  This  case  is,  to  appearance,  over- 
ruled, and  the  doctrine  held  differently, 
in  the  subsequent  case  of  Denison  v.  Deni- 
son,  35  Md.  361,  as  to  which  see  post, 
§416. 

w  10  McCord's  Stat.  357,  Ed.  note; 
s.  c.  Law  Jour.  384. 

"  Graham  v.  Bennet,  2  Cal.  503; 
Sharon  r,  Sharon,  75  Cal.  1 ;  Titcomb's 
Estate,  Myrick  Prob.  55.  And  see  In  re 
McCausland's  Estate,  52  Cal.  568.  Con- 
sult, however.  Holmes  v.  Holmes,  1  Abb. 
U.  S.  525. 

i&  Ilutchins  V.  Kimmell,  31  Mich.  126, 
18  Am.  R.  164. 

w  Dyer  v.  Brannock,  66  Mo.  391,  27 
Am.  R.  359.  See  Boyer  r.  Dively,  58  Mo. 
510. 

"  Dickerson  r.  Brown,  49  Missis.  357; 
Floyd  V.  Calvert,  53  Missis.  37;  Bundle 
r.  Pegram,  49  Missis.  751 ;  Hargroves  v, 
Thompson,  31  Missis.  211. 

«  S.  r.  Worthingham,  23  Minn.  528. 

w  Port  V,  Port,  70  111.  484;  Hebble- 
thwaite  t;.  Hepworth,  13  Chicago  Leg. 
News,  19. 

«  Peck  V.  Peck,  12  R.  I.  485,  34  Am. 
R.  702 ;  Mathewson  v.  Phoenix  Iron  Foun- 
dry, 20  Fed.  Rep.  281. 

"  Askew  r.  Dupree,  30  Ga.  173  ;  Clark 
V.  Cassidy,  64  Ga.  662. 

22  Teter  v.  Teter,  101  Ind.  129,  51  Am. 
R.  742. 

«  S.  V,  Walker.  36  Kan.  297,  59  Am.  R. 
556 ;  Roche  v.  Washington,  19  Ind.  53, 57, 
81  Am.  D.  376. 

^  Patton  r.  PhUadelphia,  1  La.  An.  98 ; 
Holmes  v.  Holmes,  6  La.  463,  26  Am.  D. 
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States  was  once  equally  divided  on  this  question,^  but  afterward 
it  accepted  the  common  doctrine  of  the  State  courts  just  ex- 
plaiued,^  Kent,  Reeve,  and  Grtenlcaf,  in  their  text-books,  con- 
sider clerical  intervention  to  be  unnecessary  at  the  common  law,^ 
and  this  may  well  be  deemed  the  American  doctrine,*  It  is,  as 
otherwise  expressed,  that  the  marriage  by  mere  consent  is  good 
throufihout  the  United  States,  except  in  some  States  where  local 
statutes  have  provided  otherwise.  Nor  has  the  author  been  able 
to  find  in  our  American  books  any  opinion  or  adjudged  case  in 
]iarmony  with  The  Queen  v,  Millis  ;  holding  that  onlvin  the  pres* 
ence  of  a  person  in  holy  orders  can  a  valid  marriage  be  con- 
tracted.    Still, — 

§411,  CoDtraiy  and  Qualifying  Views*  ^ — In  sceming  diver- 
gence from  I  he  main  current  of  our  American  law,  we  have 
the  following,  ^ — 

§  412,  North  CairoUna*  —  It  was  in  this  State  strongly  ex* 
pressed,  that  the  common  law  of  the  State  recognizes  no  mar- 
riage otherwise  than  according  to  the  statutes,^  — ''  as  to  which,** 
the  court  observed  in  a  subsequent  case,  *'  we  express  no  opin- 
ion/' ®  But  such,  all  agree,  is  not  the  common  law  of  England, 
Again,— 

§  413,  Tentieftsee.  —  While,  in  Tennessee,  marriage  by  mere 
mntiial  consent  is  admitted  to  be  good  at  the  common  law,  some 
of  the  cases  assert  that  colonial  statutes  superseded  this  rule/ 
But  later  this  interpretation  of  them  lias  been  questioned** 

§414.  Massachaaetta.  —  In  Massacl I usetts  a  distinguished  judge 
observed:  ^'Wlien  our  ancestors  left  England,  and  ever  since,  it 
is  well  known  tliat  a  lawful  marriage  there  must  be  celebrated 
before  a  clcrgj^man  in  orders/'  —  language  showing  conclusively 


4S2  :  Siircesiioii  of  Prevofit,  4  T^a.  An.  347. 
349  ;  IlaUott  f.  CoUin*,  10  How.  U.  S.  174. 

i  Jowcll  IV  .TewclU  1  How.  U.  S.  219. 
Sm  nittckhum  r,  Crawforda.  3  Wal. 
ITB. 

«  Meistor  r,  Mot^re,  96  U.  S.  76,  78; 
llalleu  r,  t^oUitis.  siipnv  at  p.  ISl ;  Math- 
9wyon  r,  FbofnU  Irou  Foaadry,  iiO  FeU. 
Kep.  n\. 

•  2  Kent  Cora.  87;  Be©vu  Dora.  Bd. 
195  ct  H01J  ;  2  (IrtxjiL  Ev.  §  460. 

*  MexioAU  MurriacQ.  —  Aa  to  mar- 
?U|t^  iiiiilcr  I  he  Mexican  law,  formerljr 
mwntliQg  in  CttlifomU*  see  nartnan  r. 
HRriuAtt,  1  Cttl.  sn.     Under  tbe  Mine 
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Liw,  a*  farm^rlT  prevailing  in  Texaf,  «ee 
t«wis  I'.  Ames,  44  Tex,  319. 

*  S,  r.  Saraiid,  2  Dcv.  &  Bat.  177. 
The  question  was,  whether  marnages  br 
cohabitaiioo  amotig  slaves  Here  valid, 
aiid  they  were  held  not  to  be.  But  the 
decision  rested  as  much  on  the  legal  incM- 
pacitj  of  alaves  aa  on  the  marriage  com- 
mom  law  of  the  State. 

*  a  r.  Tachana-tah.  64  N.  C.  614,  Se» 
Cooke  «*.  Cooke.  Phillipa,  N.  C.  5B3. 

'  Gnsham  r.  &  2  Verg,  589,  592; 
Bashaw  r.  S.  I  Verg.  177, 

*  Andrews  i?.  Page,  3  Heisk.  653.  667. 
S«e  Johnson  r.  Johnaoo,  1  Coldw.  626. 
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that  ho  had  not  bestowed  upon  the  subject  anj  degree  of  his 
usual  research.^  Subsequently  the  question  in  this  State  has 
been  more  fully  examined ;  and  the  conclusion  reached  is,  that, 
whatever  be  the  common  law  of  England,  it  was  not  adopted  in 
colonial  times,  but  was  superseded,  and  so  remains,  by  numerous 
early  and  later  statutes.^ 

§  415.  Maine.  —  The  question  in  this  State  is  still  undecided;^ 
though  the  court  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
statutory  forms  must  be  followed.* 

§  416.  Maryland.  —  The  latest  opinion  in  Maryland  is  in  a 
degree  harmonious  with  that  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  a  fol- 
lowing of  any  interpretation  of  the  common  law  of  England  ;  but 
the  court  holds,  overruling  a  former  decision  not  deemed  to  be 
binding,*  that  the  unwritten  law  of  the  State  requires  some  official 
or  religious  ceremony  to  make  the  marriage  valid.  "  We  think 
we  are  safe  in  saying,"  said  Alvey,  J.,  "  that  there  never  has  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  whether  before  its  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain  or  since,  when  some  ceremony  or  cele- 
bration was  not  deemed  necessary  to  a  valid  marriage.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  province,  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
minister  of  religion  should  officiate,  —  a  judge  or  magistrate 
could  perform  the  ceremony,  —  but  still,  in  all  cases,  some  formal 
celebration  was  required."*  Here,  the  reader  perceives,  is  an 
express  declaration  that  the  common  law  as  adjudged  in  The 
Queen  v.  Millis  was  never  of  force  in  Maryland.  The  law,  or 
custom,  affirmed  was  local  to  the  State. 


^  Milford  V.  Worcester,  7  Mass.  48,  53.  it  is  that  all  marriages  were  by  the  court 

See  also  2  Dane  Abr.  291  ;  9  ib.  161 ;  post,  deemed  to  be  good,  though  there  was  no 

§  431.     Gray  has  a  note  to  Oliver  v.  Sale,  formal  solemnization,  or  the  presence  of  a 

Quincy,  29,  which  seems  considerably  to  priest  in  orders,  or  of  any  official  person, 
illuming   this  question.      He  says:   "In  2  (;;.  p.  Mnnson,  127  Mass.  459.  34  Am. 

1758,  it  was  adjudged   by  the   Superior  R.  411;    Thompson   v.   Thompson,    114 

Court  of  Judicature  that  a  child  of  a  fe*  Mass.  566. 

male  slave  'never  married  according  to  '  Brunswick   r.  Litchfield,  2   Grcenl. 

any  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  28  ;  Damon's  Case,  6  Grecnl.  148 ;  Cmm 

this  laud,' by  another  slave  who 'had  kept  r.   Burnham,  6  Greenl.   213,  17  Am.  D. 

her  company  with  her  master^s  consent,'  218;  Ligonia  v.  Buxton,  2   Greenl.   102, 

was  not  a  bastard."    Referring  to  Flora's  11  Am.  D.  46. 

Case,  Rec.  1758,  foL  296.   We  shall  see  in  a  *  S.  v.  Hodgskins,  19  Me   155,  36  Am. 

saUetiuent  chapter,  post,  §  651,  that  negro  D.  742. 

slaves  couhl   contract  valid  marriage  in         6  Cheseldine  v.  Brewer,  I  Har.  &  McH. 

Massacha^tts,  the  same,  precisely,  as  free  152. 

white  people;  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign         >  Denison  v.  Denison,  35  Md.  361 »  379. 

any  meaning  to  thiB  Flora's  Case,  unless  See  post,  §  420. 
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§  417.  CoDClUBions  as  to  oar  Law  —  (Re&  v.  Bffillis).  —  Thougll 
considerable  numbers  of  the  loreguiiig  cases  are  of  dates  subse- 
quent to  The  Quceu  v,  Millis,  there  is  not,  the  reader  perceives, 
even  a  solitary  American  one  wherein  the  doctrine  of  this  English 
decision  has  been  accepted*  There  now  remains  no  room  for 
conjecture.  Not  hitherto  having  had,  it  never  can  have,  any 
effect  upon  our  American  jurisprudence.  Rejnidiated,  except  as 
bare  autliority,  at  home ;  ^  decided  in  haste,  by  judges  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  very  peculiar  branch  of  jurisprudence  to 
which  it  behinged  ;  determined  in  the  way  it  was,  instead  of  the 
reverse,  by  the  intervention  of  an  accident, — ^  it  never  was  entitled 
to  any  resiicet  abroadj  and  it  has  received  none.     Again, — 

§418-  In  ReaeoQ,  —  assuming  that  the  English  common  kw 
did,  when  our  country  was  settled,  render  im[>08sible  a  marriage 
without  a  priest,  —  was  this  impediment  to  matrimony  adapted  to 
uur  altered  situation  and  circumstances?  If  it  was  not,  and  so 
nut  received  by  ns,  then  we  fall  back  on  the  law  of  nature; 
whereby,  as  already  seen,^  marriage  is  constituted  by  the  mutual 
present  consent  of  two  competent  persons,  without  added  formali- 
ties. The  doctrine  contended  for  as  of  the  common  law,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is,  tliat  the  celebrator  must  be  **in  holy  orders;" 
and  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Tlie  Queen  v. 
Millis,  *'  holy  orders,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  are  orders 
conferred  by  Episco]mt  ordination.  This  was  the  law  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England,  and  tlie  same  law  continued  after 
the  Reformation,  as  the  law  of  the  Episcopal  reformed  Church." 
It  should  Ik*  rememl>cred,  too,  that  a  minister  of  any  other  church 
than  of  England  or  Rome  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  mere  lay- 
man, and  his  presence  of  no  avail.^    Now, — 

§  410.  AbBurd  Consequence.  ^— Let  US  imagine   a  company  of 
Dissenters  from  the  churches  both  of  Rome  and  of  England,  tlee- 
ig  to  these  western  wilds  to  escape  what  they  deemed  oppression 
id  moral  contagion  from  both  of  those  churches,  yet  importing 
ecclesiastic  of  the  hated  order,  and  paying  him  tithes,  simply 
Jto  make  him  an  invited  guest  at  their  weddings!*     Though  the 
American  colonics  were  not  all  settled  by  such  Dissenters,  the 


I 
I 


^  Ante,  I  407. 

■  Antn.  jaas. 

•  Ut^K,  IV   Millim  10  n.  k  F  554,  S€l, 
LutitltMiiteiTV   r.  Cheater.  %  K.    H. 
t«8.sn,9AQi.D  «l 
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*  See  obeerratiofM  of  Woodburj,  J-  in 
Londoodeny  tf,  Che»ter,  2  N.  H.  36$,  276, 
9  Am.  D*  61. 
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spirit  of  this  suggestion  applies  to  most  of  them.  So  applies  also 
another  suggestion,  that  the  strange  and  monstrous  cross-breed 
between  a  concubinage  and  a  marriage,  wliich  the  contract  per 
verba  de  prcesenti  is  admitted  by  those  who  do  not  deem  it  a  per- 
fect marriage  to  be,^  could  find  no  favor  with  the  pure  morals  and 
stern  habits  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country ;  therefore,  since 
they  could  not  treat  it  as  a  nullity,  they  would  invest  it  with  the 
entire  completeness  of  marriage.  Furthermore,  the  known  im- 
possibility, in  most  of  the  colonies,  of  procuring  the  attendance  of 
a  person  "in  holy  orders,"  would  of  itself,  within  a  principle  to 
be  stated  in  anotlicr  chapter,^  render  the  marriage  good  without 
his  presence ;  and  marriages  so  contracted,  being  universal,  would 
in  time  gain  a  prescriptive  sanction,  and  thus  the  practice  wpuld 
grow  into  an  American  common  law.^     Further  as  to  which, — 

§420.  Early  Local  Usage.  —  Though  the  Maryland  case  above 
stated*  was  decided  contrary  to  what  most  of  our  courts  would 
probably  hold  under  the  like  facts,  it  well  illustrates  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  local  common  law  differing  from  the  English.  So  also 
does  the  local  usage  in  the  New  England  and  some  other  States, 
whereby  a  wife  could  convey  her  lands  by  a  deed  in  wliich  her 
husband  joined,  without  the  formality  of  levying  a  fine.*  "  It 
probably  originated,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "  in  the  necessities 
of  the  country  at  the  early  period  of  its  settlement,  when  fines 
and  recoveries  were  little  known ;  or,  if  known,  courts  were  rarely 
held,  and  understood  little  of  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding."  ® 
In  most  of  the  colonies  out  of  which  our  original  States  were 
formed,  it  would  have  been  a  trifling  matter  to  levy  a  fine  even  in 
the  early  period,  compared  with  procuring  at  a  wedding  the  pres- 
ence of  a  priest  in  orders.  In  Maryland,  a  priest  could  at  any 
time  have  been  had ;  yet  even  there,  according  to  this  Maryland 
decision,  a  usage  rendering  his  presence  unnecessary  had  ripened 
into  law.  A  fortiori  therefore,  it  must  have  been  so  in  the  other 
colonies.     Again, — 

§421.  Priest  in  Orders. — It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
there  ever  was  in  this  country  a  "  priest  in  orders,"  within  the 
true  meaning  of  the  supposed  rule  requiring  his  presence  at  mar- 

1  Ante,  §  395.  *  1   Bisliop  Mar.  Women,  §  588  and 

'  Post,  §  673  and  places  referred  to.  note. 

*  See  also  observations  of  the  court  in  *  Manchester  r.  Hough,  5,Mason,  C7, 

Dnmaresly  v.  Fishly,  3  A.  K.  Mar.  368.  69. 
«  Ante,  §  416. 
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riages.  In  Ejiglaud  there  ia  a  connection  between  Clinrch  and 
State,  whicli  we  never  had,  and  which  makes  a  priest  a  sort  ol 
offieial  person.  Those  wiio  with  as  are  termed  priests  have  ni> 
other  relations  to  the  government  than  laymen ;  and  it  is  not 
up|iarent  how  their  presence  at  marriages  could  have  a  civil  effect 
greater  than  that  of  lay  persons,  or  o£  Dissenting  ministers  of 
religion  in  England,  which  is  there  of  no  avail.     As  to  — 

§  422.  Barl7  Local  Legislation,  —  It  was  Competent  for  such  leg- 
islation to  change  the  unwritten  ruh?8.  In  determining  whether 
a  particular  statute  of  the  colony  should  be  construed  as  having 
so  operated,  we  should  hear  in  mind  that  there  must  have  been, 
between  the  legislation  and  the  lirst  coming  of  the  emigrants,  a 
time  intervening  wlien  marriage  without  statutory  help  was  pos* 
sible.  At  which  time,  by  all  opinions,  the  unwritten  law  required 
no  formalities  other  than,  as  some  deem,  the  mere  presence  of  a 
priest.  Therefore  the  question  whether  such  legislation  had  made 
the  formalities  it  prescribed  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage *  must,  in  princijile,  depend  on  the  doctrines  to  be  explained 
under  our  next  sub-title* 


IV,  IIow  Statutes  providing  Formalities  are  interpreted. 

§  423.  Mandatory  or  Directory.  —  Statutes  which  prescribe  the 
way  of  doing  a  thing,  yet  are  silent  as  to  the  effect  of  disobedi- 
ence, are  either  mandatory  or  directory,  A  doing  contrary  to 
n  mandatory  statute  is  void :  contrary  to  a  directory  one,  good. 
Ami  whether  a  provision  shall  be  interpreted  as  of  the  one  class  or 
of  the  other  will  depend  on  its  circumstances^  particularly  on  the 
nature  and  equity  of  the  case.*  Marriage  existed  before  statutes ; 
it  18  of  natui-al  right ;  it  is  favored  by  the  law,*  Bence,  in  reason, 
any  commands  which  a  statute  may  give  concerning  its  solemni- 
zation shtruld,  if  the  form  of  words  will  permit,  be  interpreted  as 
mere  directions  to  the  solemnizing  officers^  and  to  the  parties, 
not  ixMidoring  void  what  is  done  in  disregard  thereof.  And  so 
tlie  courts  hold     Consequently^^ — 

§  424.    Doctrine  defined  —  (Settled).  ^ — -After  Some  doubts  and 


"  Uishop  Writtou  La**,  §  2^-266. 
•  A  fti«v,  §  :ts,  46,  S»i ;  Master  r,  Moore. 
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how  an  officer  sball  do  m  thing  is  direct^ 
orv-  Uolkiia  r.  Osgijod,  8  Vi,  276,  280. 
And  8M  Corltn  r.  Corliss,  S  Yx,  373, 
39a 
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uncertainties,  yet  with  few  or  no  adverse  adjudications,  it  has 
become  established  in  authority  that  a  marriage  good  at  the 
common  law  is  good  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  any  statute 
on  the  subject,  unless  the  statute  contains  express  words  of  nullity. 
And  not  only  does  this  rule  apply  to  the  enactment  as  a  whole, 
but  to  the  several  parts  of  it ;  so  that  if  it  declares  the  mar- 
riage void  for  non-compliance  with  a  particular  provision,  it  is 
good  notwithstanding  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  other  pro- 
vision.^   To  illustrate,  — 

§  425.  Preliminaries  before  Marriage.  —  If  a  statute  simply  or- 
dains the  performance  of  specified  acts  before  marriage,  still  a 
marriage  without  the  doing  of  them  is  good.*  Even  where  Pres- 
byterian ministers  were  in  New  South  Wales  authorized  to  cele- 
brate marriage  between  Presbyterians,  but  not  until  by  a  writing 
in  duplicate  they  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  such,  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London  held  that  a  marriage  was  not  void  by 
reason  of  the  parties  not  having  executed  this  writing ;  though, 
in  fact,  both  were  members,  not  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
of  the  English  Episcopal.^    Within  which  principle  also,  — 

§  426.  License.  —  If  a  statute  forbids  solemnization  without  a 
license,  still,  in  the  absence  of  a  clause  of  nullity,  the  marriage 
will  be  good  though  no  license  was  had.^    Or  if  it  requires  the 

^  Catterall  u,  Sweetman,  1  Rob.  Ec.  D.  482 ;  Cannon  o.  Alabary,  1  A.  K.  Mar. 

304;    StaUwood    v.   Tredger,   2  PhUlim.  76,  10  Am.  D.  709;  Parton  r.  Hervey,  1 

287  ;  Londonderry  v.  Cheater,  2  N.  H.  268,  Gray,  119;  White  v,  Lowe,  1  Redf.  376 ; 

9  Am.  D.  61 ;  Pearson  v.  Howey,  6  Halst.  Campbell  v.  Gollatt,  43  Ala.  57  ;  Black- 

12,   19,   20,  opinion   of  Ford,  J.;   Rode-  bum  v.  Crawfords,  3  Wal.  175;  Peck  v. 

baagh  v.  Sanks,  2  Watts,  9,  11  ;  Helffen-  Peck,  12  R.  L  485,  34  Am.  R.  702;  An- 

Btein  V.  Thomas,  5  Rawle,  209 ;  S.  v.  Rob-  drews  v.  Page,   3  Heisk.  653.     And  see 

bins,  6  Ire.  23, 44  Am.  D.  64 ;  Newbury  i;.  8.  v.  Murphy,  6  Ala.  765,  41  Am.  D.  79  ; 

BrunsMTick,  2  Vt.   151,   19  Am.  D.  703;  Northfield  r.  Plymouth,  20  Vt.  582. 
Lacon  v.  lliggins,  3  Stark.  178,  D.  &  R.  ^  The  Waldegrave  Peerage,  4  Cj.  &  F. 

N.  P.  38;  Dumaresly  r.  Fishly,  3  A.  K.  649;  Askew  ».  Dupree,  30  Ga.  173;  Rex 

Mar.  368 ;  Rex  u.  Birmingham,  8  B.  &  C.  v.  Birmingham, -8  B.  &  C.  29. 
29, 34 ;  Hargroves  v.  Thompson,  31  Missis.  '  CatteraU  v.  Sweetman,  1    Rob.  Ec. 

211;  Park  i;.  Barron,  20  Ga.  702.  65  Am.  304.     And  see  Catterall   v.   Catterall,  1 

D.  641  ;  Stevenson  v.  Gray,  17  B.  Monr.  Rob.  Ec   580.      See  also  Chichester  v. 

193,  209  ;  Ferrie  v.  The  Public  Adminis-  Mure,  3  Swab.  &  T.  223,  where  this  case, 

trator,  4  Bradf.  28 ;  Dyer  v,  Brannock,  66  and  the  general  doctrine  here  laid  down, 

Mo.  391,   27  Am.   R.  359;  Dickerson   v.  are  discussed. 

Brown,  49  Missis.  357,  370  ;  Port  v.  Port,  *  Cannon  v.  Alsbnry,  1  A.  K.  Mar.  76, 

70  HI.  484 ;  Hutchins  v.  Kimmell,  31  Mich.  10  Am.  D.  709 ;  Holmes  v.  Holmes,  6  La. 

126,  18  Am.  R.  164;  Meister  v.  Moore,  96  463,  26   Am.   D.  482.     See  Johnson  v. 

U.S.  76,  81.     See  Bashaw  v.  S.  1  Yerg.  Johnson,     1    Coldw.    626;     Greayes    v. 

177 ;  Milford  v.  Worcester,  7  Mass.  48,  Greaves,  Law  Rep.  2  P.  &  M.  423 ;  Temple- 

55 ;  Holmes  v.  Holmes,  6  La.  463,  26  Am.  ton  v,  Tyree,  Law  Rep.  2  P.  &  M.  420. 
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license  to  be  taken  ont  in  a  particular  county,  a  marriage  under  a 
license  from  another  county  will  not  be  invalid.  ^'Id  any  view," 
eaid  the  learned  judge,  ^* these  directory  provisions,  though  pro- 
hibitory and  fivcn  penal  witli  respect  to  the  oflicers,  have  not  been 
regarded  as  aflcctiug  the  validity  of  a  marriage  otherwise  legal."* 
Again,  — 

§  427.  Place  of  SolemnisatioQ.  —  The  first  English  Marriag 
Act,  known  as  Lord  Hardw  icke's,  ordained  that,  '*  in  all  cas 
where  banns  shall  have  been  published,  the  marriage  shall  be 
solemnized  in  one  of  the  parisli  churches  or  chapels  where  sucli 
banns  have  been  published,  and  in  no  other  place  whatsoever." 
Yet  marriages  elsewhere  were  adjudged  good.^ 

§  428.  Person  ftolemnising.  —  Where  a  statute  gave  to  justices 
of  the  peace  and  ministers  of  the  gosfKil  authority  to  solemnize 
marriage,  and  provided  penalties  should  they  therein  depart  from 
certain  directions  it  prescribed,  then  added  in  a  separate  sec- 
tion that,  *4f  any  person  not  authorized  and  empowered  to  sol- 
emnize marriages  by  this  act  shall  join  any  persons  in  marriage, 
whether  with  or  without  publishment,  and  be  convicted  thereof, 
Ac,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  not  to  exceed  £100  nor  be  less  than 
*£30,"  —  it  was  still  held  that  the  parties  could  contract  valid 
marriage  at  the  common  law^  without  the  presence  of  a  justice 
or  minister.*     And  — 

§  429.  M&iwar  of  soleomisiDg,  —  It  having  been  provided  that 
^^all  marriages  shall  he  solemnized  by  taking  each  other  for 
husband  and  wife  before  twelve  sufficient  witnesses,"  those  en- 
tered into  without  this  formality  were  adjudged  good.  The  court 
soemed  not  entiiN^lv  eonfideat  of  the  intriasic  oorrectness  of  this 


W»,  ^KK  c»|iiii(oii  by  IIMhUI,  C  J.;  t.  r. 
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decision,  but  observed  that  a  contrary  one  would  bastardize  the 
greater  part  of  the  children  boni  for  the  last  half-century.^ 

§  430.  FalfiUing  or  not  the  Prior  Law.  —  When  the  statute  is 
thus  interpreted  as  directory,  a  marriage  not  conforming  to  it 
must,  to  he  good,  satisfy  the  prior  law.     Thus,  — 

§  431.  Official  Presence  in  MaasachuBetts.  —  Since,  under  the 
decisions  of  this  State  aside  from  modern  statutes,  the  presence 
and  participation  of  a  minister  or  magistrate  are  essential  to  mar- 
riage,2  a  statute  declaring  that  none  are  competent  to  solemnize 
it  but  justices  of  the  peace  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
they  only  in  specified  cases,  yet  containing  no  clause  of  nullity, 
was  held  not  to  render  valid  a  marriage  celebrated  by  the  parties 
themselves ;  because,  without  the  statute,  it  would  bo  equally 
null,^  —  contrary  to  the  result  under  the  ordinary  interpretations 
of  the  common  law.*     But  — 

§  432.  Consent  of  Parents.  —  In  Massachusetts,  the  consent  of 
parents  is  deemed  not  essential  at  the  common  law  to  the  valid 
marriage  of  minors.  Therefore  a  statute  forbidding,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  the  needful  minister  or  magistrate  to  perform 
the  functions  of  his  office  in  its  celebration  does  not  render  void 
the  marriage  itself.^ 

§  433.  Validity,  and  Punishment  for  Disobedience,  compared.  — 
In  commenting  on  the  New  Jersey  statute,  Ford,  J.,  observed  : 
"  Suppose  this  act  had  gone  to  the  whole  extent  of  declaring 
that  no  other  person  or  persons  should  solemnize  marriages  ex- 
cept those  mentioned  in  it,  such  other  persons  would  commit  an 
offence  against  the  act  by  solemnizing  marriages,  for  which  they 
might  be  punished,  but  still  the  marriage  contract  between  the 
parties  themselves  would  remain  valid.  During  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Parliament  passed  a  law  requiring  all  mar- 
riages to  be  solemnized  by  justices  of  the  peace ;  yet  a  marriage 
solemnized  before  a  clergyman  was  holden,  by  all  their  courts,  to 
be  valid  as  between  the  parties,  though  the  statute  prohibited 
such  priest  from  doing  it,  and  for  the  act  he  was  exposed  to  pun- 
ishment.®   Our  act  empowers  an  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel 

1  Rodebangh  v.  Sanks,  2  Watts,  9  ;  8.  p.  *  Ante,  §  428 ;  I^ndondeny  v.  Ches- 

Helffenstein  t;.  Thomas,  5  Rawle,  209.  ter,  2  N.  11.  268,  9  Am.  D.  61. 

*  Ante,  §  414 ;  C.  v.  Manson,  127  Mass.  *  Parton  v.  Hervey,  1  Gray,  119 ;  post, 

459,34  Am.  R.  411.  {554. 

'  Milford  V.  Worcester,  7  Mass.  48,  55.         ^  See  the  cases  on  this  subject  collected 

in  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  198. 
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to  solemnize  marriages,  but  suppose  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
should  (io  it  before  be  is  ordained,  —  can  any  person  believe  that 
the  raarriaijc  itself  would  be  invalid,  and  that  cither  of  the  par- 
ties might  go  away  and  any  time  afterward  contract  new  alliances? 
Our  statute  prohibits  ministers  of  the  gospel  from  solemnizing 
the  marriage  of  persons  under  age,  without  the  consent  of  parents^ 
or  guardians,  under  a  very  heavy  penalty  ;  but  this  does  not  ren- 
der the  raarria<re  vf>id ;  an  tlie  contrary,  it  remains  sacred  and 
inviolable,  which  is  the  very  thing  timt  aggravates  the  offence."  * 
Fmlher  as  t-o  — 

§  434*  Criminally  celebrating  or  contracting  Valid  Marriage.  — 
This  question  often  arises  under  a  statute  forbidding  certain  per- 
sons to  solemnize  marriage,  or  permitting  those  authorized  to  do 
it  only  after  a  method  prescribed,  and  providing  a  punishment  for 
disobedience*  Hereupon  the  doctrine  is  universal,  tliat  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  in  violation  of  the  provision  is  good.^  For  ex- 
ample, a  Jamaica  enactment  made  it  penal  for  ^  minister  to  sol- 
emnize marriage  without  banns  or  license,  and  on  a  divorce  bill 
hi 'fore  the  House  of  Lords  a  late  attorney -general  of  the  colony 
delivered  the  opinion,  that,  wlierc  there  were  no  banns  or  license, 
(he  marriage  is  valid  though  the  celebration  is  punishable.®  And 
the  like  consequence  follows  every  other  similar  case.*  This  rule 
seems  not  to  be  peculiar  to  the  common  law.  It  exists  also  in 
Sicily  ;  ^  and,  in  Scotland,  where  marriages  contrary  to  the  estate 
liahed  forms  are  frequent,  and  no  question  remains  as  to  their 
validity,  the  law  imposes  severe  penalties  upon  the  parties,  the 
cclebrator,  and  the  witnesses.® 

§  435.  Compared  ^w^ith  Ordinary  Contract  —  Or  other  Tbing.  — 
Dr.  Lusbington  adaiitted  that  tlie  rule  under  consideration  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  constructions  which  some  other  acts,  re- 
lating to  other  suljjccts,  have  received;  but  "it  must  always  be 
rememliered,"  he  said,  '*  that  marriage  is  essentially  distinguished 


*  J*can«oii  p,  Howey,  6  Halst,  12,  20, 
Aod  HL'o  I  id  gate  v.  Chtmoy,  Brayt,  158. 

»  8.  t'.  Robbins,  6  Ir^,  23,  U  Am.  1>. 
C4  ;  Damou"»  Cnse,  6  GroeriL  148;  Lon- 
ilonderry  v,  Chester^  2  N.  IL  2G8,  276,  9 
Am.  I).  Gl ;  and  other  csags  cited  aute« 
§  424  ct  Acq. 

»  C  lire  we  V  Caae,  Macq-  Pari.  Pract, 
599.  When  &  statute  makes  void  the 
tiiiirriage  of  jxoraoiiB  who  knowing} ^  and 
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♦  Blat-khurn  r-,  Crawfords.  3  WaL  175; 
Askew  I'.  Diipre©,  30  Ga.  173, 

^  HerboTt  t?.  Herbert,  2  Hag.  Coo.  263, 
4  Eng,  Ec,  534,  540. 

«  1  Froa,  Dom.  Ret.  120  et  seq. 
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from  every  other  siKscies  of  contract,  whether  of  legislative  or 
judicial  determination  ;  that  this  distinction  has  been  universally 
admitted;  that  not  only  is  all  legal  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
validity  and  against  the  nullity  of  marriage,  but  it  is  so  on  this 
principle,  —  tiiat  a  legislative  enactment  to  annul  a  marriage 
de  facto  is  a  penal  enactment,  not  only  penal  to  the  parties^  but 
highly  penal  to  the  innocent  offspring,  and  tlierefore  to  be  con- 
strued, according  to  tlie  acknowledged  rule,  mo^t  strictly/'  And 
lie  observed  of  the  clause  we  have  cited  from  Lord  Hardwicke'i* 
Act,** that  "these  words  are  affirmative,  negative,  and  prohib- 
itory/* ^  Yet  still  this  interpretation  is  not  so  contrary  to  that  on 
other  topics  as  might  seem.  Marriage  was  a  right  fundamental 
in  the  law  before  statutes  were  known.  And  all  statutes  im- 
peding it,  which  those  we  are  considering  are,  being  in  derogation 
alike  of  the  prior  law  and  of  natural  rights  are  by  the  ordinary 
principles  of  interpretation  to  be  construed  strictly,  as  operating 
only  to  the  extent  required  by  their  direct  and  express  words.* 
Then,  as  to  the  rule  in  contracts,  an  executed  marriage  is  not  a 
ontract ;  ^  or  if  it  were,  an  executed  contract  of  the  ordinary 
irt  is  valid  though  made  in  violation  of  law.*  So  that  when  a 
statute  simply  declares  how,  by  whom,  or  under  what  formalities 
marriage  shall  be  solemnized,  or  even  goes  further  and  commands 
that  the  violators  of  it  be  punishedj  no  ordinary  reason  appears 
why  the  marriage  itself  —  a  right  which  existed  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  enactment  —  should  tlierefore  be  null,  unless  so 
legislatively  declared.     Hence, — 

§  486.  Conferring  Capacity  to  marry  —  (Too  aoon  after  Di- 
vorce). —  If  a  statute,  instead  of  thus  obstructing  a  prior  right, 
confers  marriage  capacity  on  persons  before  incompetent,^  its 
terms  furnish  the  measure  of  the  benefaction;  and,  though  it 
contains  no  clause  of  nullity,  marriages  in  violation  of  it  are  void. 
To  illustrate,  —  the  English  Divorce  Act  provides,  that  "  when 
the  time  hereby  limited  for  appealing  against  any  decree  dissolv- 
ing a  marriage  shall  have  expired,  and  no  appeal  shall  have  been 
presented  against  such  decree,  or  when  any  such  appeal  shall  have 
been  dismissed,  or  when  in  the  result  of  any  appeal  any  marriage 


1  Ante,  S  -^7. 

^  Catterall  v,  Sweetman,  1  Hob.  Ba 
304,320,321. 

»  Biflhop  Written  Laws,  $  119,  155, 
I89ti,  193. 


*  Ant«,  §  10.  IL 

»  Bishop  Coil   §  489,  509,  545,  GSi. 
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sirall  be  declared  to  be  dissolved,  but  not  sooner,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  respective  parties  thereto  to  marry  again,  as  if  the  priormar- 
riage  bad  been  dissolved  by  death.-'  ^  Tbereupon  a  divorced  per- 
son married  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  appeal;  and 
it  was  contended  that  within  the  rule  we  are  contemplating  the 
marriage  was  good.  The  argument  was,  that  the  divorce,  by  its 
legal  effect,  made  the  party  free  to  marry;  then,  as  the  i>rohibi- 
tion  to  marry  Ijefore  the  lapse  of  the  time  for  appeal  contained  no 
clause  of  nullity,  the  marriage  in  disregard  of  it  was  valid.  But 
the  court  held  otherwise.  *'  If,*'  said  Cresswell,  J.,  "  the  case  of 
Catterall  ik  Catterall  [oi'  Sweetman]  -  is  to  be  taken  only  to  have 
decided  that,  where  parties  not  incapable  of  contracting  mar- 
riage, who  are  under  no  disability  at  all,  but  who,  professing  to 
contract  r.nd  solemnize  tbe  mari'ifiL^e  in  some  new  manner  or  form 
provided  by  statute  not  ojien  to  them  before,  and  who,  in  making 
the  contract,  and  with  reference  to  the  solemnization  thereof,  dis- 
regard s*ime  prohibitory  enactments  in  such  statute,  that  then 
tbe  marriage  is  not  thereby  made  void  unless  tbere  are  words 
nullifying  the  marriage,  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  correctr 
nesa  of  the  decision.  It  is,  however,  quite  a  different  question 
whether,  in  construing  a  statute  which  gives  the  very  right  to 
contract  at  all,  we  arc  then  to  hold  that  the  marriage  is  good, 
notwithstanding  a  disregard  of  words  negative  and  prohibitory, 
which  relate  to  the  very  capacity  to  contract,  because  tlterc  are 
no  words  expressly  nullifying  the  contract.  .  .  .  We  have  con- 
sidered tbe  case  principally  with  reference  to  the  proper  con- 
struction to  be  placed  on  the  statute,  and  the  weight  to  be  given 
to  Catterall  v,  Sweetman  as  an  authority  for  the  construction 
contended  for  by  the  respondent.  Some  other  cases  were  cited, 
and  a  reference  was  made  to  text-books,  particularly  to  Bishop's 
treatise  on  *  Marriage  and  Divorce/  We  think  it  unnecessary  to 
notice  all  these  authorities,"  But,  it  appearing  that  this  case^ 
was  distinguishable  from  those  relied  on  to  support  the  marriage, 
the  court  adjudged  it  to  be  nulL^  Perhaps,  if  the  argument  just 
stated  from  the  Divorce  Act  were  sound,  some  question  might 
remain  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  decision.  But,  construing  all 
parts  of  that  act  together,  we  conclude  that  the  marriage  was  not  J 

1  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  §  57,  t  Chidiester  v.   Mnre.  3   Swnb.  &  T. 

»  Cattonill  i".  Sweetman,   1  RoIk  Ec,     223,  230,  232,     Th©  doctrine  of  thifi  raae 

304 ;    Caitu?rall  c,  Catterall,  1  Kob.  Ec     wa»  affirmed  without  diBctissJon  in  Rogcit 

^^'  V.  Halm»h»w,  3  Swab.  &  T.  509, 
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fully  dissolved,  whatever  the  terms  of  the  other  parts,  or  the 
terms  of  the  decree,  until  the  period  for  taking  an  appeal  had 
elapsed.  Even  aside  from  this  view,  there  is  another;  namely, 
that  as  the  right  to  remarry  comes  from  the  statute,  the  terms  of 
the  statute  give  the  measure  of  the  right.^ 

V.    2%«  Form  of  the  Marriage  Ceremony. 

§  437.  In  Absence  of  Statute. — We  have  seen  that  by  the  law 
which  precedes  all  statutes  a  mere  mutual  present  consent  of 
competent  parties,  expressed  in  whatever  form,  or  with  no  for- 
malities, constitutes  marriage.^  Applying  to  this  proposition  the 
rule  of  the  last  sub-title,  — 

§  438.  Under  Statute.  —  If  a  statute  fails  to  prescribe  a  cere- 
mony, or  if  it  does  not  declare  marriages  to  be  void  when  entered 
into  in  disregard  of  a  form  which  it  provides,  a  marriage  after 
any  adequate  common-law  method  will  be  valid.  Said  Sir  Wil- 
liam Page  Wood,  V.  C. :  "  Though  our  law  requires  certain  for- 
malities to  be  complied  with,  such  as  the  publication  of  banns 
and  the  like,  as  regards  the  ceremony  itself  it  has  never  been 
held  that  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  marriage  service  is  neces- 
sary. I  have  certainly  known  cases  of  compliete  marriage,  where 
perhaps  it  was  improper  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated, 
in  which  the  parties,  being  of  the  poorer  classes,  have  wilfully 
abstained  from  making  the  responses,  especially  that  as  to  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  woman.  Swinburne  says  that  any  sign  of 
assent  is  sufficient.  When  the  hands  of  -parties  are  joined  to- 
gether, and  the  clergyman  pronounces  them  to  be  man  and  wife, 
they  are  married,  if  they  understand  that  by  that  act  they  have 
agreed  to  cohabit  together,  and  with  *no  other  person."  ^  Hence, 
for  example,  — 

§  439.  Consent  in  Preaence.  —  No  form  of  solemnizing  words 
being  necessary,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  proper  person,  as  a  minis- 
ter or  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  present,  and  take  cognizance 
of  the  mutual  engagement  of  the  parties  to  assume  the  marital 
relation.*     But, — 

§  440.   Official  Person  acting.  —  K  the  necessary  official  person 

^  And  Bee  post,  c.  23.  «  Pearson  v.  Howey,  6  Ilalst.  12 ;  Lon- 

2  Ante,  §  29&-298,  and  other  places.  donderrj  v.  Chester,  2  N.  II.  268,  280,  9 

•  Harrod  v.  Harrod,  1  Kay  &  J.  4,  16.  Am.  D.  61 ;    Graham  r.  Bennet,  2  CaL 

And  see  P.  v.  Taylor,  1  Mich.  N.  P.  198.  503 ;  S.  v.  Rood,  12   Vt.  396. 
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declines,  though  present,  to  act  in  his  official  capacity,  and  does 
not  8o  act,  his  mere  witnessing  the  mutual  undertaking  of  the 
parties  will  have  no  other  effect  than  any  other  person's  witness- 
ing it.  So  the  Massachusetts  Court  has  held,'  it  woold  appear 
correctly  in  principle ;  though  this  is  contmry  to  what  is  assumed 
to  be  the  cummon-iaw  doctrine  as  to  the  presence  of  a  priest.* 

§  44L  Marrying  Self.  —  It  is  a  universal  rule  that  one  cannot 
act  otiicially  in  his  own  case.  Where  an  officer  is  a  party,  an- 
other orticer  must  be  called.*  The  Irish  Court,  overlooking  this, 
held  that,  assuming  tlie  presence  of  a  priest  to  be  necessary  in 
marriage,  still  a  priest  can  marry  himself.*  But  the  House  of 
Lords  reversed  the  decision  and  pronounced  the  marriage  void.^ 

YI,  Particular  ProvtBionn  of  Statutory  Law. 

§  442.  Elsewhere.  —  The  statutes  punishing  clergymen  and  oth- 
ers for  irregularities  in  tlie  celebration  of  marriage  are  briefly 
considered  in  a  chapter  further  on.®  Aud  in  the  author's  '*- Stat- 
utory Crimes"  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  offences  against  mar- 
riage J  8ome  other  matter,  properly  enough  pertaining  to  this 
8ub-t:tlc,  is  interspersed  in  equally  appropriate  places  throughout 
the  other  parts  of  the  present  volume;  and  still  other  is  given  in 
the  various  works  of  the  author  connected  with  the  crimiual  law,^ 

§  443»  Locality  of  Officiating  Person.  —  It  was  provided  'Uhat 
every  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  State,**  f^v^vy  "  stated  and  or- 
dained minister  of  the  gosf^el,"  aud  "  every  religious  society 
according  to  its  rules,"  might  solemnize  marriage.  And  this 
was  held  not  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace  to  act  out  of  their 
several  counties,  or  ministers  out  of  their  parishes.'* 


I  Milforti  r,  Worcester,  7  MiWi.  48; 
MiLngnL^  r.  Alanine,  I  Masa.  240. 

«  Auto,  §  392, 

^  I  BUhop  Crifn,  Proce<l.§.1l4;  Brown 
V,  Moore,  38  Tex*  f»45 ;  Groosbeck  v.  See- 
ley,  13  Mich.  329^345;  Hmnmer^  r.  IMe, 
61  m  307 ;  Spearman  in  VVil»on,  44  Ga. 
473;  8t«*ven8  v.  Hrtinpton,  4(1  Mo.  404; 
Dail  V,  Moore,  51  Mo.  589 ;  Drew  r.  Can- 
ady,  1  Mass.  1 58 ;  D^erfield  r.  At\m,  20 
Pik.  480,32  Am.  I).  228. 

•  n«Mmish  i\  Beamisli,  1  Jar  n.  s.  pt. 
2,  455,  aruj  printed  in  full  in  the  2d  nod 
9d  eds.  of  the  author';*  <AA  Mar.  k  li'vt* 
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'  Be&miBh  r>.  Beamish,  %  11.  L.  Ciii. 
274. 

0  Po«t»  c.  27. 

"  Bishop  8tat.  Crimea,  §  737-739. 

8  See,  as  rcbitin^  to  marriage^  1  Bishop 
Crira.  Law.  §  Zu]  f>i*D.  :»:>:>;  2  ih.  §  218. 
235,  422.  445;  2  Bishop  Criin.  Prueed. 
§  244;  Bishop  Stat,  Crimes,  §  149.  222. 
237,  254,  585,  593,  598,  601^04,  60^613, 
651,6fi3-r.n5,  66G,  673. 

'*  Pears«on  v.  Howey.  6  HaJat.  12.  8o 
ta  New  HainpRhire,  S,  v.  Keati,  10  N.  H, 
347,34  Am.  D>  162- 
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§  444t  "Stated  and  Ordained  Minister/'  —  One  ordailioil  a  gospel 
iDiuisier  after  the  Baptist  f*iriii^  and  eaiiiluyed  by  two  Baptist 
societies  in  the  town  of  his  residence  to  preach  to  them  alter- 
nately^ has  been  adjudged  to  be,  within  the  statute,  '*  a  stated  and 
ordained  minister  of  the  gospel,"  authorized  to  soleaanize  marriage. 
And  it  is  the  same  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  ordained  and  after- 
ward settled  in  any  town  for  two  years,  according  to  the  usage  of 
this  denomination.*     So, — 

§445*  "Who  a  Minister — (**Cure  of  Soula"),  —  Any  person,  it 
fiteems^  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  is  such  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  religious  sect  to  which  he  belongs.  And  the  %vord8, 
"cure  of  souls,'*  in  the  statute,  do  not  require  the  minister  to  be 
an  incumbent  of  a  church  living,  or  the  pastor  of  any  one  or 
more  congregations  in  particular ;  but  they  do  imply  that  he  shall 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  |»reacher,  and  shall  have  the  fac- 
ulty, according  to  the  constitution  of  his  church,  to  celebrate  mat- 
rimony, and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  tlie  power  to  administer  tlie 
Cliristian  sacraments,  as  acknowledged  and  held  by  his  church.* 

§  446.  Minister  de  Facto.  —  Tt  appears  also  that  there  may  be  a 
minister  de  facto ^  whose  acts  will  be  valid,  though  he  is  not  such 
de  jurefi 

§4-^.  Banns.  —  Where  a  marriage  is  required  to  be  preceded 
bjr  publication  of  banns,  it  must  be  in  the  true  names  of  the  par- 
ties, to  be  of  any  avaih'*  But  wliere,  on  an  indictment  for  polyg- 
amy, it  became  necessary  to  prove  the  marriage,  the  prisoner, 
who  had  written  down  the  names  for  the  publication  of  the  banns, 
was  not  permitted  to  deny  that  these  were  the  true  names*^    Vari- 


» 


^  C.  t?*  Spoon pr,  1  Pick.  236.  And  wee, 
to  the  like  eifect^  Kihlie  ».  Antrum,  4 
Coiiii.  134.  "  Settled."  —  But  a  dciuon 
of  the  Methodist  EpiHcojml  Church,  li- 
cenjieU  to  preach*  mid  aetimHv  preach lUg 
as  s  tmvetliug  circuit  preuL*her,  upuu  a 
circuit  iiielndii)|>^  lliu  town  in  which  he 
dwelU»  i«  not  '*  settled  in  the  work  of  the 
miaistry"  within  the  Marriage  Act  of  Con- 
necticut, Stflt  10,%  c.  1^  5  2  (ed.  1808). 
Goshen  ir,  Stouington,  4  Conn.  209^  10 
Am.  D.  121. 

«  S.  i\  Bnv>%  13  Ire.  289.  As  to  New 
HumpBhirc,  see  S.  r.  Kciiii,  10  NMI.  347, 
34  Am-  D.  162  ;  us  to  Connecticut,  Hoherta 
».  The  Stat^  Treaaurer,  2  Uoot.  381 ;  as  to 
,  8.  If.  Willis,  4  Eng*  196. 


•  Taylor  i?.  S.  52  MiMt«,  84.  And  see 
1  Bishop  Crini.  Law,  §  464. 

^  Cope  V,  Burt,  I  Hag-,  Con.  434,  4,18 ; 
Wakefield  r,  Wakefield.  1  llat^.  Con.  3*)4, 
4«1  ;  Fdlowes  r.  Stewnrt.  2  I'hillim,  238, 
240;  Rex  r.  BiUingshur^t,  ;i  M,  &  8.  250; 
Wright  r.  Klwo*jd,  I  Curt,  Ec,  662 ;  Fen- 
dall  r\  fioldsmid.  2  F.  I).  263;  Hex  i». 
Tihivhtlf.  1  B.  &  Ad,  190;  Tongue  t\ 
Tonpnir,  1  MtHire  P,  C*  90^  and  many 
other  cRACfl* 

*  Rex  i\  Bdwards,  Buss.  &  Rr.  283, 
284.  See  Rex  v.  Hind,  Hiw«.  Ic  Ry.  253. 
But  see  Midgeley  t\  Wood,  4  Swab.  &  T. 
267. 
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0113  other  questions  have  in  England  arisen  on  marriage  by  banns, 
—  not  of  much  consef|i]cnce  with  us,^ 

§  448.  License.  —  Marriage  by  license,  in  England,  differs  from 
that  by  publication  uf  banns.  It  is  not,  at  least  not  alway*?i,  void^ 
tliougli  tlie  license  is  taken  out  under  a  false  name.^  Where  the 
county  clerk  was  by  statute  to  sign  the  licenses,  and  he  and  the 
clerk  of  the  County  Court  was  one  and  the  same  person,  a  license 
signed  by  him  as  of  the  latter  capacity  was  adjudged  valitL^  Nu 
further  elucidations  of  the  various  questions  connected  with  this 
sort  of  marriage  seem  required.* 


§  449.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  rettated. 

Any  required  formal  solemnization  of  marriage  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  entering  into  it ;  therefore,  since  marriage  is  favored  in 
law,  statutory  provisions  establishing  forms  are  to  be  strictly  in- 
terpreted, not  being  encouraged  i>y  the  courts.  In  the  absence  of 
any  statute  or  local  usage  controlling  the  question,  only  the  con- 
sent treated  of  in  our  last  two  chapters  is  indii^pensable  to  the 
constitution  of  marriage;  and  legislation  commanding  formalities, 
even  punishing  those  who  celebrate  marriage  contrary  to  its  pro* 
visions,  or  punishing  the  parties  themselves,  will  not  render  a 
marriage  had  in  disregard  of  it  void,  unless  the  statute  expressly 
or  by  necessary  implication  declares  this  consequence.  But  it  is 
otherwise  of  a  statute  which  authorizes  the  intermarriage  of  par- 
ties before  incompetent;  for  in  this  case /there  is  no  common 
law  to  fall  bnck  upon.  And  such  parties  must  strictly  conform 
to  tlie  legislative  direction  to  lender  their  marriage  valid.  In  the 
ordinary  case,  wherein  the  common  law  may  be  relied  on  except 
as  excluded  by  the  statute,  only  the  particular  things  which  the 
statute  declares  to  be  nullifying  if  omitted  need  be  observed, — 
all  the  rest  being  directory,  and  non-compliance  immaterial* 


1  TemplPton  r.  TViee,  Law  R^p-  2  P, 
A  M.  420;  Holmes  ».  Simmcitis,  I^aiw  R^p. 
I  V.h  M  523;  Gomp«rU  v,  Kei&«it,  Law 
Rop.  la  Eq.  369. 

*  Lftii«  I'*  Goodwin,  3  Oft)«  &  I).  610, 
4  Q.  U,  361 ;  Dormer  v.  WiHuuha,  1  Ciut. 
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•  Tneketp.  P.  122  RL  583. 

•  Ante,!  426;  Ely  r.  Gaminel,  52  Alt." 
$S4;    C&inpbdl   p.   Beck.    50    IJl.    171; 
Greaves  r.  Greares,  Lavr  Hep.  2  F.  &  M. 
423;    Reg.  r.  Perry.  3   KUis  &   E.  UQ; 
Bevmn  r.  McMahon,'  2  Swab.  4  T.  23a 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

FRAUD,   ERROR,  DURESS. 

§450,451.  Introdaction. 
452-528.  Fraud. 
529-537.  Error. 
538-544.   Daress. 
545-549.   Common  to  AIL 

650.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  460.  "Want  of  Consent,  —  the  same  which  is  treated  of  in  the 
last  three  chapters,  is  the  ground  of  principle  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  this  chapter  proceeds.  The  throe  impediments  to  con- 
sent—  Fraud,  Error,  and  Duress  —  are  so  similar  that  they  are 
best  elucidated  in  one  chapter,  yet  so  diverse  that  their  treatment 
must  be  in  part  separate.     Thus,  — 

§  451.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Fraud  ; 
II.  Error ;  III.  Duress ;  IV.  Doctrines  Common  to  the  Three  Im- 
pediments. 

I.    Fraud. 

§  452.  Difflcultiea  of  Subject  —  "WTiy.  —  This  topic  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  of  all  within  these  volumes.  Inherently  it  is 
embarrassing,  the  adjudged  cases  upon  it  are  not  numerous,  and 
its  analogies  are  confusing.  Such  judicial  utterances  upon  it  as 
we  have  are  largely  conflicting  and  otherwise  muddled.  So  that, 
should  an  autlior  discussing  it  present  all  the  views,  and  those 
only,  which  have  occurred  to  the  judges  and  found  embodiment 
in  their  utterances,  he  would  lead  his  readers  into  a  labyrinth 
of  contradictory  and  chaotic  things,  out  of  which  the  practi- 
tioner could  not  readily  discover  a  path.  And  still,  if  we  listen 
attentively  for  the  voice  of  legal  reason,  not  loud,  yet  sufficiently 
distinct,  we  shall  find  the  chief  embarrassments  of  the  subject 
vanishing. 
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§453    Procedure.  —  The  pleading,  evidence,  aad  practice,  re-' 
lating  to  this  subject,  are  not  for  this  chapter,  but  are  explained 
in  the  aecond  volume. 

§  454.  DiatiBgulshed  from  PromUe  to  marry,  —  We  have  already 
seen  the  eJYoct  of  fraud  in  the  executory  agreement  to  marry.^ 
But  it  differs  by  a  very  wide  margin  from  the  fraud  which  will 
invalidate  an  executed^  marriage.  Both  natural  reason  and  the 
reasoniiigQ  of  the  law  distinguish  between  an  impediment  which 
will  justify  a  refusal  to  marry  and  one  upon  wliich  a  divorce  can 
properly  be  founded  ;  a  small  thing  may  suffice  for  the  former, 
for  the  latter  it  sliould  be  weighty  and  grave.^    Again, — 

§  455-  Difltiiigui»Iied  from  Fraud  about  Property.  —  If  one  lias 
cheated  another  through  a  fraudulent  contract  of  the  ordinary 
sort,*  whothcr  executed  or  not,  only  individual  property  inter- 
ests are  injured.  No  new  status,  the  abrogation  whereof  would 
be  disturbing  to  the  community,  has  been  established.  Unborn 
children  do  not  cry  out  from  the  mother's  womb,  demanding 
that  they  may  not  he  bastardized,  lose  a  father,  and  know  only  a 
disgraced  mother.  Hence  the  fraud  which  would  vitiate  the  ordi- 
nary contract,  even  the  executed  one,  should  not,  and  in  actual 
adjudication  it  does  not,  of  necessity  suflice  to  nullify  marriage. 
Hence  also, — 

§  456.  Distinguished  whether  before  or  after  Consum^mation.  — 
Though  marriage  becomes  valid  before  consummation,^  still  the 
non-consummated  status,  wherein  unborn  cliildreu  and  the  com- 
munity have  not  yet  acquired  the  specially  grave  and  weighty 
interestsj  is  very  different  from  the  consummated  one.  So  that 
no  principle  appears  —  not  now  inquiring  how  the  authorities  are 
—  which  would  justify  a  court  in  refusing  to  pronounce  void  the 
non-consummated  marriage  for  ordinary  fraud.  Bearing  in  mind 
these  distinctions, — 

§  457.  Order  of  Subject.  —  We  shall  proceed  with  various  divi- 
sions of  the  larger  subject,  to  be  indicated  by  italic  sub-heads,  as 
follows :  — 

§  458.    The  General  Doctrine  :  — 

Defined.  —  Since  without  mutual  consent  there  can  be  no  mar- 
riage, if  a  consent  in  form  was  brought  about  by  such  fraud,  error, 


*  Ante,  S  224. 

*  Ant«»§  10,  11. 

*  8«e,  for  iUustntion,  uxee,  |  56. 
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*  Biahop  Con.  §  637-692. 

*  Ante,  S  315. 
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or  duress  as  renders  it  equivalent  to  no  consent,  the  transaction 
stops  short  of  perfected  matrimony.^  In  searching  for  tlie  limits 
of  this  doctrine  we  must  consider  the  — 

§  459.  Special  Nature  of  Marriage — (Character — Fortune,  Ac). — 
In  that  contract  of  marriage  which  forms  the  gateway  to  the  mar- 
riage status,  the  parties  take  each  other  for  better,  for  worse,^ 
for  richer,  for  poorer,  to  cherish  each  other  in  sickness  and  in 
health  ;  consequently  a  mistake,  whether  resulting  from  accident, 
or,  in  general,  from  fraudulent  practices,  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter, fortune,  health,  or  the  like,  does  not  render  void  what  is 
done.*  So  are  all  the  authorities,  but  the  reasonings  to  the  con- 
clusion present  some  differences.  On  the  one  side,  the  quali- 
ties just  mentioned  are  said  to  be  accidental,  not  going  to  the 
essentials  of  the  relation.*  Lord  Stowell,  on  the  other  side,  after 
remarking  that  error  about  the  family  or  fortune  of  an  individual, 
though  produced  by  disingenuous  representations,  does  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  adds :  "  A  man  who  means  to  act 
upon  such  representations  should  verify  them  by  his  own  in- 
quiries. The  law  presumes  that  he  uses  due  caution  in  a  matter 
in  which  his  happiness  for  life  is  so  materially  involved,  and  it 
makes  no  provision  for  the  relief  of  a  blind  credulity,  however  it 
may  have  been  produced."**    Now, — 

§  460.  Further  of  the  ReaBoning.  —  Of  these  two  reasons,  the 
former  appears  to  be  the  better ;  namely,  that  the  nature  of  mar- 
riage forbids  its  validity  to  rest  on  any  stipulations  concerning 
these  accidental  qualities.®  Should  the  man,  in  words,  agree  with 
the  woman  to  be  her  husband  only  on  condition  of  her  being  so 
rich,  so  virtuous,  so  wise,  so  healthy,  of  such  a  standing  in  so- 

^  2  Kent  Com.  76 ;  Harford  r.  Morris,         ^  EvaDS  v,  EvaDS,  I  Hag.  Con.  35,  4 

2  Hag.  Con.  423,  4  Eng.  Ec.  575;  Porte-  Eng.  Ec.  310,  349;    Scroggins  v,  Scrog- 

moath  i;.  Portemoath,  1  Hag.  Ec.  355, 3  gins.  3  Dev.  535,  545. 
Eng.  Ec.  154;  JoUy  p.  McGregor,  3  Wils.         »  Ewing  v.  Wheatle3r,2  Hag.  Con.  175, 

&  S.  85;  Bortis  v.  Bartis,  Hopkins,  557,  182,   183;  Wakefield  v.  Mackay,  cited,  1 

14  Am.  D.  563 :  Scott  v.  Shufeldt,  5  Paige,  Pbillim.  134,  137,  note ;  Clowes  v,  Jones, 
43  ;  Perry  v.  Perry,  2  Paige,  501  ;  Ferlat  3  Curt.  Ec.  185,  191 ;  1  Eras.  Dom.  Bel. 
V.  Gojon,  Hopkins,  478,  14  Am.  D.  554;  230;  Ruth.  Inst.  b.  1,  c.  15,  §  11,  12;  2 
aark  p.  Field,  13  Vt.  460;  Hull  v.  Hull,  Kent  Com.  77;  Wier  v.  StiU.  31  Iowa, 

15  Jur.  710,  5  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  589 ;  Res-  107  ;  Carris  v.  Carris,  9  C  E.  Green,  516 ; 
pablica  v.  Hevice,  3  Wheeler  Crim.  Cas.  post,  §  523.  See  Meyer  v.  Meyer,  49  How. 
505;    Dalrymple  v,  Dalrymple,  2  Hag.  Pr.311. 

Con.  54.  104,  4  Eng.  Ec.  485 ;  Keyes  v,  *  1  Eras.  Dom.  Bel.  230. 

Keyes,  2  Post.  N.  H.  553 ;  Robertson  v.  •  Wakefield  v.  Mackay,  ropra. 

Cole,  12  Tex.  356 ;  Sloan  i;.  Kane,  10  How.  •  Page  on  Dir.  158. 
Pr.  66. 
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ciety ;  yet,  should  he  then  celebrate  the  nuptials  on  her  repre- 
senting herself  to  possess  those  qualities,  while  in  truth  she  did 
not ;  still  in  the  act  of  marriage  he  says  to  her,  in  effect  and  ia 
law,  ^*  I  take  you  to  he  my  wife  whether  jou  have  the  qualities  or 
not,  and  whether  you  have  deceived  me  or  not"  In  other  words, 
he  waives  the  condition.  To  carry  such  a  condition  into  the 
marital  relation  would  violate  its  spirit  and  purpose,  and  be  con- 
trary to  good  morals.  The  objects  of  marriage,  rightly  under- 
stoyd,  transcend  all  considerjstiona  of  the  kind ;  and  if  the  pm*- 
eliaser  of  a  jewel  could  not  annul  the  bargain  by  reason  of  the 
seller  sending  it  to  him  in  a  plain  envelope  of  paper,  instead 
of  a  figured  one,  as  was  contemplated,  surely  the  husband 
should  not  be  permitted  to  repudiate  his  marriage,  though  he 
shauld  discover  an  absence  of  some  secondary  thing  to  which  he 
had  given  his  affections,  instead  of  placing  them  where  he  had 
promised.  Herein  the  law  regulating  the  executed  contract  of 
jjresent  marriage  differs  from  that  governing  the  agreement  of 
future  marriage;  ^  for,  in  the  latter, the  parties  to  it  so  far  stipu- 
late concerning  the  accidentals  as  to  enable  either  to  avoid  the 
contract  where  any  fraud  as  to  them  has  been  discovered,'^  To 
hold  otherwise  of  fraud  in  present  marriage  would  degrade  a 
high  and  holy  relation  to  the  level  of  things  of  mere  mercantile 
consideration. 

§  4tjl.  Fraud  without  Consummation  of  Marnaije  :  — 
In  General » — ^  The  doctrine  of  reason  has  already  been  stated 
in  general  terms.^  And  while  we  have  not  the  means  for  draw- 
ing its  precise  limits,  we  may  with  reasouable  safety  deem  that 
when  the  fraud  is  discovered  and  the  marriage  repudiated  before 
consummation^  the  courts  should  more  readily  interfere  with  their 
decree  of  nullity  than  when  the  discovery  and  repudiation  are 
afterward.  Surely  tlie  mere  pronouncing  of  the  parties  husband 
and  wife  by  an  officiating  person  cannot  make  that  a  contract 
which  in  its  nature  is  not  such,— the  will  having  been  ovei^come 
by  fraudulent  pretences,  and  not  really  assenting.  If  tlie  law 
took  cognizance  of  marriage  in  respect  to  some  mysterious  re- 
ligious effects  produced  by  the  benediction  of  a  priest,  the  result 


>  Ante,  S  454. 

^  S««  Adtri8*in  on  Contracts,  5«0-5?»5 ; 
Chitty  oo  Concnirta,  638^541 :  Wharton 
»,   UswtA.  I  Car    &.  P.  629 ;  Bftddeler  v. 
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Mortlock,  HoU  N.  P  151  ;  Fotilke*  v. 
SeHwjiT,  3  Esp.  236 ;  Bench  r.  Merrick,  I 
C4yr.  &  K,  463. 

*  Ante,  S  316,  456. 


CHAP.  XYII.]  FRAUD,  ERROR,  DURESS.  §  468 

might  be  legally  otherwise.  But  in  this  couutry  at  least,  probably 
in  England  also,  it  takes  no  such  cognizance.  And  while  in  most 
of  our  States  a  marriage  may  be  good  without  any  ceremony 
either  religious  or  civil,  requiring  the  presence  of  any  official  per- 
son, there  is  believed  to  be  no  State  in  which  a  mere  civic  per- 
sonage, as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is  not  just  as  competent  to 
perform  the  ceremony  as  an  ecclesiastic.  We  have,  in  truth,  no 
ecclesiastical  personages  in  this  country  in  any  sense  recognized 
by  the  law ;  because  we  have  not  now,  neither  did  we  ever  have, 
an  established  religion. 

§  462.  In  Authority,  —  we  have  perhaps  no  specific  rulings  of  a 
bench  of  judges  upon  this  particular  question,  even  as  the  doc- 
trine appears  in  its  less  exact  terms.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  distinction  between  marriage  consummated  and  not  consum- 
mated would  have  been  important,  but  it  was  not  suggested  by 
counsel,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the  unaided  thoughts  of  the 
judges.  Thus,  before  the  Iowa  Court,  there  was  a  case  of  gross 
fraud,  such  as  would  have  annulled  any  other  contract,  wherein 
the  woman  took  the  alarm  before  copula.  But  the  attention  of 
the  court  was  not  directed  to  the  element  of  non-consummation, 
and  the  case  went  against  her  on  the  ordinary  reasoning,  as  ap- 
plied to  marriage  consummated.^  The  books  of  reports,  as  to 
other  subjects,  are  full  of  cases  like  this,  which  are  regarded  no 
otherwise  than  as  if  the  unthought-of  fact  did  not  exist.^  We 
resort,  then,  to  the  principles  —  the  reasoning  —  of  the  law,  which 
foundation  is  as  good  to  rest  a  proposition  on  as  any  other.  In- 
deed, our  tribunals  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  basing  decisions 
on  those  of  modern  England  and  of  sister  States,  whose  courts 
have  no  authority  over  them,  and  whose  judges  as  to  them  arc 
only  learned  lawyers.  And  still  a  reason  of  the  law^  which  even 
an  unread  babe  is  permitted  to  draw  from  the  fountain  of  our 
jurisprudence  if  he  can,  is  truly  more  authoritative  over  any  court 
than  a  thousand  decisions  from  sister  States  and  from  England, 
pronounced  without  reason.^    As  to  — 

§  463.  "What  Fraud  —  will  suffice  iu  these  cases.  We  have  seen 
the  distinction  between  a  mutual  promise  to  intermarry  in  the 
future,  and  one  of  present  marriage,  in  respect  of  the  thing 

1  Wier  V.  Still,  31  Iowa,  107.  Con.    Law,   §   304,  note,    referring    to 

'  For  an  illustration,  see  Bishop  Non-    Joannes  v.  Bennett,  5  Allen,  169. 

•  Ante,  §  130. 
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agreed.*  It  results  that  the  fraud  which  will  vitiate  the  one  can- 
not be  identical  with  that  required  in  the  other.  Yet  probably 
some  of  the  decinious  upon  tlie  fraud  which  will  serve  as  a  defence 
to  the  action  for  a  breach  of  marriage  promise  may  furnish  anal- 
ogies for  particular  coses  within  our  present  elucidations.  For 
example,  Swinburne  says,  that  une  of  the  causes  for  which  spou* 
sals  may  be  dissolved  is  **  whenas  the  party  doth,  after  the  con- 
tract made,  commit  fornication  ;  for  the  innocent  party  is  at 
lilierty  and  mar  dissolve  the  contract/'  *  And  such  is  the  pres- 
ent doctrine  of  the  English  and  American  courts  as  to  the  ordi* 
nary  agreement  to  marry  ;  or  if  the  discovery  was  made  after  the 
promise,  the  result  is  the  same,  whether  the  immoral  conduct 
occurred  before  or  after.'     Hence,  — 

§  464.  Antenuptial  Incontiiieiice.  —  Applying  this  reasoning,  wel 
may  fairly  well  reach   the  conclusion  that  antenuptial  inconti- 
nence of  a  sort  which  would  not  justify  a  decree  of  nullity  if 
discovered  after  consummation,  may,  where  the  discovery  is  be* 
fore  copula,  though  after  solemnization,  suffice.     And  — 

§  405,  Knowiedee  of  Fraud,  —  In  analogy  to  the  law  of  fraud 
in  other  contracts,  one  could  not  set  up  a  fraud  of  which  he  had 
knowledge  when  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  Indeed, 
in  such  a  case  there  is  no  fraud.* 

§  406.  Foftlter  of  Csaj»e«, — The  books  have  various  cases,  be- 
sides the  one  before  mentioned,  in  which,  according  to  the  facta  i 
appearing,  there  had  been  no  consimimation  of  tlie  marriage  when 
the  suit  was  brought  to  set  it  aside  for  the  fraud.  But  as  this 
particular  circumstaiioe  seems  iiot  in  most  of  them  to  have  im* 
pressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  judges,  or  generally  to  have 
been  adverted  to  by  them,  tike  writer  deems  it  not  best  to  separate 
tbedo  eases  from  the  others  to  be  considered  in  subsequent  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter.* 

§  467.   Assuming,  daring  the  rest  of  these  discussions,  that 


i  Allien  f  4M,  459,  urn.  Aim.  STf;  DcmIov  f.  Vu  Mom,  16  Iowa. 

«  SwfaV  Syn^wiK  H fd,  1ST,  47«;   Birtlv  v.   SKsblenutfi.   18    111.  44. 

*  Yo«Mf  1^  Umtfky,  S  Wmg,  K.  C  U,  CBptkan  r,  Ctendtae^  4  8t?ob.  Ai;  Good- 

.*t  :^ict,  S79,  t  IM|e««^    lU;  In^  «.  ill  tv Tlnwm.  1  BtmL  209. 

Gmniianood^  I   CV,  4  l\  330;  Fiooi*  m.  *  Bsiler    m,    EflchlM&ftn,    18    QL  44; 

fh^fwm.  t   C&r,  4  P,  UA;   Wm4m^  m.  Btny  r.  Bakieamtu44  Me.  164. 

IMa*i%    *  *^- J  JM;  Wmwi  «k  BUnrn^  *  T«t  tki»  wmdier  m«/  coostUt  LTDdon 

^("^'^                      Tlvi9t;B«njfLBBk^  v.  tjado^  CS  HL  <3»  wtiere  tbere  w&s  do 

MM.  4 ^             . .  Bea  r.  SMOtt.  m  ImL  amrnmmtSEkum  ud  thm  marriage  was  de- 

Wk  it  As.  0.  »>:  fi^  t>.^«ttM,37  ciMedvyii. 
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there  has  been  couBummation,  or  that  the  want  of  it  is  not  mate* 
rial,  let  us  proceed  to  — 

Conspiracy  bringing  about  Marriage  :  — 

May  create  NoUity.  —  Conspiracy  is  an  adequate  fraud  in  some 
circumstances,  not  universally.  There  are  niceties  and  obscuri- 
ties as  to  the  particulars  of  the  doctrine.    Thus,— 

§  468.  Party  not  Conspirator.  —  There  appears  to  be  authority, 
with  some  ground  of  reason,  for  saying  that  if  the  party  against 
whom  the  marriage  is  sought  to  be  set  aside  was  not  one  of  the 
conspirators, — as  where  a  parish,  to  change  the  settlement  of  a 
female  pauper  to  another  parish,  by  fraudulent  contrivances  pro- 
cures her  marriage,  —  the  conspiracy  will  not  make  it  invalid.^ 
Yet,  assuming  the  rule  to  be  so  in  this  particular  instance,  and 
in  some  others,  it  is  not  universal.     Thus, — 

§469.  ^^rong  PersoD.  —  If,  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  one 
should  in  form  marry  another  who  was  disguised,  and  not  the 
individual  meant,  the  marriage  plainly  would  be  invalid  within 
the  doctrine  of  our  next  sub-title.^    Again, — 

§  470.  Conspirators  viewed  as  Agents.  —  On  a  principle  analo- 
gous to  estoppel,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  sometimes  admissible 
in  marriage  law,®  the  party  who,  without  actually  meaning  ill, 
avails  himself  of  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  conspirators,  however 
it  is  unknown  to  him,  whereby  the  innocent  other  party  is  en- 
trapped into  a  consent  which  else  would  have  been  withheld, 
does,  in  law,  to  some  extent  if  not  fully,  accept  them  as  his 
agents  and  make  their  fraud  his  own.  So,  without  qualification, 
it  is  in  ordinary  contracts,  therefore  equally  in  reason  it  is  more 
or  less  so  in  the  law  of  marriage ;  the  rule  in  ordinary  contracts 
being  that  when  a  person  not  authorized  acts  for  another  as  his 
agent,  and  therein  commits  a  fraud,  if  the  other  accepts  however 
innocently  a  benefit  under  the  fraudulent  contract,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fraud.*    And  Lord  Stowell,  speaking  of  marriage 

I  Bex  V,  Birmingham,  8  B.  &  C.  29,  2  v.  Boody,  1  Curt.  C.  C.  206.  If  one  sup- 
Man.  &  B.  230 ;  Bex  v.  Tarant,  1  Bott  P.  plies  another  with  the  means  of  pcrpe- 
L.  338,  2  Bott  P.  L.  68.     See  post,  §  472.  tratiog  a  fraud  in  his  name  against  a  par- 

*  Post,  §  633.  ticular  third  person,  and  it  is  perpetrated 

*  Ante,  §  74,  334.  by  the  means,  but  against  a  different  in- 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  1112,  1114.  B j  tak-  dividual,  he  is  liable.  Wilson  v.  Green,  25 
ing  a  benefit  from  the  act  of  the  wrong-  Vt.  450,  60  Am.  D.  279  Fraud  between 
doer,  he  necessarily  adopts  it  entire,  includ-  the  parties  to  a  suit  and  a  third  person, 
ing  the  fraud,  if  it  is  fraudulent.  Mason  to  defeat  the  rights  of  creditors  of  the 
V.  Crosby,  1  Woodb.  &  M.  342,  353,  358,  latter,  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  the 
and  the  cases  there  cited.    But  see  Fisher  suit.    Moore  v.  Thompson,  6  Misso.  353. 
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and  apparently  referring  to  cases  in  which  the  party  proceeded 
against  was  not  one  of  the  conspirators,  observed :  *'  I  will  not 
lay  it  do\*Ti  that  in  no  jxissible  case  can  a  marriage  be  set  aside 
on  the  ground  of  ha%nng  been  effected  by  a  conspiracy*     Suppose 
three  or  four  persons  were  to  combine  to  efifect  such  a  purpose  by 
intoxicating  another^  and  marrying  him  in  that  pen^erted  state  of 
mind,  this  court  would  not  hesitate  to  annul  a  marriage  on  clear 
proof  of  such  a  cause,  connected  with  such  an  efFuct.     Not  manjrj 
other  cases  occur  to  me  in  which  the  co-operation  of  other  pep 
sons  to  produce  a  marriage  can  be  so  considered,  if  the  party  wa 
not  in  a  state  of  disability,  natural  or  artificial,  which  created  a ' 
want  of  reason  or  volition  amounting  to  an  incapacity  to  con- 
sent."^    In  the  applications  of  this  rule,  there  may  be  distinc- 
tions suggested  by  the  varying  facts  of  cases.     Still, — 


See  fnrtber,  wa  to  the  diadnetion  between 
frsiul  pnbctifled  hj  one  of  the  parties,  and 
bjr  tt  stranger.  Clnte  p.  Fitch»  25  B&rb. 
42S ;  KiUinger  t\  UeidenhAucr,  6  S.  &  B. 
Wl ;  Sumuer  p.  Murphy,  2  Hill,  S.  C.4Se. 
27  Am.  D«  397 ;  Reich&rt  v,  Cnstatur,  5 
Binn.  109,  6  Am.  D.  403;  Osbomd  r. 
Mom,  7  Johns.  161,  5  Am.  D.  352 ;  Findtej 
9.  Coalsj,  1  BhLckf.  262;  Hendricks  u, 
Moant,  a  Souihard,  738.  8  Am.  D.  623; 
Harry  u,  Grahiun,  I  Der.  &  BaJL  76,  S7 
Am.  b.  226 ;  Sw&nzj  r,  Haot.  2  Nott  4 
McC.  211.  In  New  York  it  wwa  laid 
down  thmi  a  pdiicfpal,  who  imdertakes  to 
anfiMce  &  cod  tract,  b  boood  by  unaatlio- 
ritcd  rcpreMntatJons  made  by  hU  aj^ent  in 
procuring  it,  although  the  latter  did  iiuC 
know  whether  they  were  tnw  or  fiilee. 
And  Comatock.  C.  J.  refemng  to  the 
facts  of  the  particular  ea^e,  stid:  **  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  defendant  antho- 
rised  or  knew  of  the  sieged  6mad  com- 
mitted by  his  agent  Dam,  in  negoCtating 
the  exchange  of  landft.  NeTetthelem,  be 
cannot  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  bargain 
without  a^l opting  all  the  in^tramentali* 
tivA  employed  by  the  agent  in  bringing  it 
to  a  ronsamtnaUoo.  If  an  agent  defranda 
the  person  with  whom  he  b  dealing,  the 
priac-ipal,  not  having  anthortied  or  par^ 
llripat^it  ill  the  WM*ng,  may  no  doubt  re* 
•dii4«  wlii*u  he  dlscorera  the  ftand,  on  the 
tNmt  of  nitikaig  oompleCe  leetitiitiaQ. 
Hal  eo  long  ns  ho  nlaanf  the  beneJita  ol 
Ha  dealing,  he  canioi  daim  immuiitj  on 
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the  gronnd  that  the  frand  was  commiti 
by  his  agent  and  not  by  himself 
r.  Jndson,  21  N.  Y.  23S,  239. 

^  Sullivan   p.   Sullivan,   2   Hag. 
83S,  246.     But  farther  on,  in  the 
case,  p.  247,  this  learned  judge  observed ; ' 
"  Snppoee  a  young  man  of  sixteen,  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  the  representative 
of  a  noble  family,  and  the  inheritor  of  a 
splendid  fortune ;  suppose  that  he  is  inrj 
daced,  by  persons  connected  with  a  fen 
in  all  respects  nnwozthy  of  soch  an  il- 
liance,  to  contract  a  marriage  with  her, 
after  due  publication  of  banns  in  a  purish 
chnrch,  to  which  both  are  strangenk  —  I 
say   the  strongest  case  you  could  vetab^ j 
lish,  of  the  moet  deliberate  plot,  leading! 
to  a  marriage  the  most  nn^emly  in  sU 
disproportions  of    rank,    of    fortune,    of 
habits  of  life,  and  even  of  age  itself,  would 
not  enable  this  court  to  release  him  from 
chains  which*  though  forged  by  other^j 
he  had  riveted  on  himself.    If  he  is  < 
ble  of  consent,  and  has  consented,  the  law ' 
docs  not  ask  how  the  consent  has  been 
induced.     His  own  consent,  however  pro- 
curcKi,  is  kU  <mm  04t,  and  he  must  impnte 
aU  the  ixmaNpences    resulting  from  it, 
cither  to  himnrtf  or  to  others  whose  happi- 
ness he  onght  to  have  consulted,  to  his  . 
own  responsibility  for  that  consent.     Th^| 
law  looks  no  further  back."    See  also, 
this  sabject,  Bex  v.  Minshnlly  1  Kev.  &  M. 
277. 
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§  471.  In  Principle,  —  we  may  probably  distinguish  as  follows : 
When  the  marriage  is  the  voluntary  act  of  the  parties  to  it,  pro- 
ceeding from  voluntary  choice,  though  at  tlie  same  time  deceitful 
practices  by  third  persons  led  them  to  this  choice,  neither  of  them 
being  cognizant  of  the  fraud,  it  is  good.^  But  if  one  of  them  was 
cognizant  of  the  fraud,  and  so  voluntarily  availed  himself  of  it, 
whether  he  was  a  party  to  the  originating  of  it  or  not,  it  should 
be  deemed  his  fraud ;  and  if  sufficient  in  degree  and  kind  should 
entitle  the  other  party  to  have  the  marriage  set  aside.  Beyond 
this,  there  is  no  very  wide  ground  in  the  marriage  law  for  binding 
one  to  the  consequences  of  the  unknovai  and  not  participated  in 
fraud  of  third  persons,  —  this  being  general  doctrine,  doubtless 
subject  to  the  occasional  control  of  special  facts.  Further  to 
explain, — 

§  472.  niustratlve  Case.  —  These  distinctions  enable  us  to  see 
how  the  following  case  was  correctly  decided ;  while,  if  the  de- 
fendant had  not  been  cognizant  of  the  fraud,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  other  way ;  unless,  indeed,  the  duress  alleged,  or 
want  of  mental  capacity  in  the  plaintiff,  had  been  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court.  It  was  a  suit  by  a  woman  in  Ver- 
mont to  have  her  marriage  declared  void ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  by  Redfield,  C.  J.,  granting  her  prayer,  sufficiently  sets  out 
the  facts.  "  We  are  satisfied,"  he  said,  "  tliat  the  form  of  mar- 
riage was  brought  about  between  these  parties  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Moretown,  who  had 
charge  of  maintaining  the  town's  poor,  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  petitioner ;  and  that,  to  effect  this,  they 
promised  Wyethe  [the  husband]  $100,  and  paid  him  f  GO ;  that 
his  purpose  was,  not  to  contract  in  good  faith  a  marriage,  but  to 
get  money  and  revenge  an  imaginary  grievance  against  Middle- 
sex, and  abandon  the  petitioner,  which  he  did  in  about  three 
weeks.  She  is  a  cripple,  feeble  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  was 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  had  her  in  charge.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  lay  down  any  general  rule  in  regard  to  the  precise  char- 
acter of  fraud  which  will  render  null  a  marriage  contract.  But 
we  are  reluctant  to  say  that  such  a  transaction  as  the  present  is 
to  receive  the  countenance  of  the  courts  of  the  State.  It  would, 
we  think,  be  of  evil  example.  The  transaction  possesses  no  one 
feature  of  a  marriage  contract  but  the  ceremony.     Tlic  cohabita- 

1  Ante,  §  469,  last  note. 
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ion,  80  long  afl  it  coiititmeil,  seemB  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of 

lio  petitioner,  the  result  of  the  general  imposition;  and  on  the 

irt  of  the  defeudaiit,  a  part  of  the  atterapted  villanj.     A  decree 

if  iMitlity,  if  it  huve  riy  other  good  effect  (and  as  to  the  parties 

it  HeemH  tu  he  of  uu  groat  importance,  huth  heing  Tirtual  paupers), 

will  deprive  ilie  conspirators  of  the  wages  of  their  iniquity,  and 

of  gotKl  t*\aiiiple  to  others.     We  are  not  satisfied  there  was 

|iiy  Hueh  dunrhs  in  the  case  as  to  justify  a  decree  of  nullity.     But 

^lie  of  the  cliief  actors  testifies  that  he  told  the  petitioner  the 

were  so  altered  that  the  town  authority  said  they  had  a 

Igllt  to  marry  paupers  to  whom  they  saw  fit;  and  the  petitioner 

tiHtilies  Unit  she  helievcd  it,  jind  supposed  that  if  she  refused  to 

Itihitiit  (o  111*'  inurriage  she  should  be  left  to  starve*     It  is  impos- 

llhle  t.fj  know  how  iriiieh   such   badinage  might  have   influenced 

siiuph"  u  *_*nMiture  in  the  outset;  but  we  arc  not  satisfied  she 

inully  acled  under  the  delusion,  and  still  she  might  have  done. 

^rJitiou  granted*"^     It  may  be  material  further  to  consider  that 

lis  defeud;iut  never  intended  real  matrimony,  though  he  went 

hrougli  the  form  of  a  marriage;  and  that,  therefore,  principles 

Ixphiiurd  in  a  [^receding  chapter  concerning  marriage  formalities 

i^htvro  the^  intent  to  marry  does  not  exist,^  operate  in  conjunction 

with  the  do(»triue  of  fraud  treated  of  here. 

^H    §  473.    The   Parties    coiispiring   against   Third   FersQua.  —  If  the 

^BoonRf/inioy  is  between  the  man  and  woman  themselves  to  injure 

^wy  their  intermarrying  third   persons  in  projjcrty  interests,  the 

Hpaarriago  is  not  therefore  invalid,  even  as  against  the  latter.     Be- 

f!ng  agreeable  to  the  parties,  from  whatever  motives  proceeding, 

others  can  tieitluT  interfere  with  it  nor  avert  its  collateral  conse- 

(juenees.     To  illustrate :  a  widow  had  an  estate  terminable  with 

her  widf>wliood,  and  it  was  levied  on  by  her  creditors*     Thereupon, 

^_to  defeat  the  levy,  and  cause  the  estate  to  vest  immediately  in 

Hjller  children,  she  married  a  poor  drunken  man,  with  whom  she 

lii'ither  intended  to  nor  did  eohal)it;  and  the  court  held  that  the 

rrcditors  could  object  neither  to  the  marriage  nor  to  its  c6nse- 

,      ouences.     Said  MeKinney,  J, ;  **  If  a  marriage  may  be  annnlledl 

^B||(n*  fraud,  it  must  be  such  fraud  as  operates  upon  one  or  other  of 

^^.hii  itumediate  parties  to  the  contract,  and  has  the  legal  effect  of 

^^viliating  the  contract  between  the  parties,  ah  Initio,     But  as  re- 

^■jiocts  strangers,  fraud  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  contract  which 

^H  I  Bamcs  i^.  Wycthc,  28  Yt.  4L  >  Ante,  §  327  et  spq. 
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the  immediate  parties  thereto  may  lawfully  enter  into,  which  no 
principle  of  municipal  law  forbids,  or  can  restrain  the  consumma- 
tion of."  ^  Still,  in  reason,  not  trenching  on  the  general  doctrine 
thus  laid  down,  if  neitlier  the  man  nor  the  woman  meant  ever  to 
cohabit  as  husband  and  wife,  or  have  anj  sort  of  marital  inter- 
course, or  change  in  any  degree  their  social  and  mutual  relations, 
but  went  through  with  the  formalities  simply  to  serve  a  collateral 
purpose,  there  was  no  marriage,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter.^ But  perhaps  even  this  view  might  not  justify  a  suit  like  the 
above,  which  was  a  bill  in  equity  by  creditors  for  the  setting  aside 
of  the  marriage.* 

§  474.  Effect  of  ParticyJar  Statutes  on  the  Question  of 
Fraud  :  — 

Oaneral.  —  There  are  in  nearly  all  our  States  statutes  on  this 
subject  of  fraud  in  marriage.  But  the  effect  of  most  of  them  is 
simply  to  authorize  some  court  to  pronounce  the  fraudulent  mar- 
riage void,  within  principles  of  interpretation  already  explained.^ 
For  such  statutes  are  to  be  treated,  when  possible,  as  merely 
jurisdictional,  pointing  out  the  court  in  which  the  proceeding  for 
nullity  may  be  had,  but  not  changing  the  unwritten  legal  doc- 
trine. At  the  same  time,  while  we  should  thus  follow  the  princi- 
ples ^  of  our  unwritten  law,  a  court  might,  considering  the  general 
course  of  public  sentiment,  the  other  parts  of  our  present  law  of 
marriage  in  connection  with  this,  and  the  progress  of  this  depart- 
ment of  our  jurisprudence,  interpose  with  its  decree  though  it 
might  doubt,  or  more  than  doubt,  whether  an  English  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  would,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try, have  rendered  the  like  relief  under  like  facts.^  Among  the 
terms  which  have  thus  found  exposition  is  — 

§  475.  "Fraudulent  Contaract." — This  is  the  term  in  a  few  of 
our  States.  A  just  construction  would  seem  to  make  it  juris- 
dictional only,  leaving  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fraud  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  unwritten  law.  The  Connecticut  Court,  so 
regarding  it,  said  :  "  The  phrase  fraudulent  contract^  in  common 
parlance,  admits  of  great  latitude  of  construction,  and  will  in- 
clude all  those  deceptive  arts  to  which  the  sexes  too  frequently 

1  McKinnej  v.  Clarke,  2  Swan,  Tenn.  *  Ante,  $  165,  166. 

321,  325,  58  Am.  D.  59.  •  Ante,  §  130. 

>  Ante,  S  327-330.  «  And  see  Reynoldi  r.  RejnoldBB  3  Al- 

'  And  see  MoonthoUj  v.  Andover,  11  len,  605. 
Vt.  226,  34  Am.  D.  685. 
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have  recourse,  with  a  view  to  obtain  what  they  conBider  an  advan- 
tugeous  marriage  connection  ;  by  setting  off  their  persons,  char- 
acters, tempers,  circumstances,  and  connectious  in  a  too  favorable 
light;  or  by  prufessions  of  ardent  affection,  which  they  either  may 
not  feel  or  not  in  a  degree  equal  to  what  they  profess.  These 
arts,  tliough  they  meet  with  various  degrees  of  indulgence  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  are  still  inconsistent  with  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, and  may  be  and  often  are  productive  of  serious  mischief; 
they  partake  of  the  nature  of  fraud,  and  a  marriage  grounded  on 
them  IB,  in  a  sense,  n  fraudulent  contracL  If  the  phrase  be  taken 
in  this  large  sense,  the  statute  would  degrade  the  marriage  con- 
tract, which  in  its  original  design  and  institution  was  to  continue 
indissoluble  during  tlie  joint  lives  of  the  correlates,  and  which 
is  a  main  pillar  on  which  society  itself  is  founded,  to  a  level 
with  the  most  trifling  bargains.  The  legislature  can  ne%er  bo 
intended  to  do  this."  So  the  court,  decHuing  to  give  this  con- 
struction to  tlie  statute,  held  that  it  meant  such  fraud  as  the 
books  of  the  law  had  already  recognized  as  invalidating  marriage* 
And  — 

§  470.  Marrying  with  Intent  to  desert.  —  Under  the  facts  of 
this  case,  the  court  refused  the  dfcrce  of  nullity  prayed,  lliey 
were,  that  the  plaintiff,  being  with  child  as  she  claimed  by  the 
defendant,  had  procured  his  arrest  under  a  bastardy  process ; 
whereu[.»on  he,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  his  discharge 
therefrom,^  married  her  with  the  intent  immediately  to  desert 
her,  which  he  dul.^    Still, — 


^  Fo«t.  §  54.1,  f»44. 

«  Bentou  r.  BoDton»  1  Day,  Ul,  113, 
114v  Further  of  tlii«  Oa»e  —  Nature 
of  the  Fraud  —  Impotence  —  Cansan- 
fftiinlty.  —  While  so  finit'li  of  the  Jan- 
giia£^  of  ilic  court  as  is  qiioteil  in  the 
text  is  doubtless  a  corrwt  exposition  of 
tlie  htw,  i<oriie  further  observtttions  from 
the  Icarued  jurlije  are  plainly  erroocooa. 
He  Sftid  :  **  The  phnise  /rnMr/M/cnf  amtTart  ^ 
^&  nppJi^il  to  the  ^ul»jet  t  of  uiarriiipfe  and 
flivorre,  in  the  t»ook?<<  hfi;*  ohtair**>c!  au  ap- 
pfNipriate  auil  lechrik'id  mtyinitig;  autl  ia 
taken  to  imply  a  cmi»r  of  ilituft-ce.  vhlch 
rxinti'd  prrvtoiii  to  tkr  mnrn'affr,  and  eurh 
fi  oue  Oj)  rendered  the  mnrriage  unlawful 
ah  iuitio*  ns,ronsrtntfHtnittf,r</rf>tjrai  imhe- 
rilitff^  or  the  like ;  in  which  cane  the  law 
lookf  upon  the  marriage  as  tmll  aud  void, 
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being  cotitracted  in  fraudem  Ugh,  and  de- 
crees a  separatiun  o  vinculo  matrimonii.** 
Therefore,  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  the 
Coijuerticot  court*  have  taken  jurisdiction 
to  grant  divon^-cs  for  inipotenee,  Ferri« 
V.  Ferris,  8  Conn.  IGtV  But  they  appear 
to  overlook  entirely  the  da8<*  <»f  frauds 
treated  of  m  this  idiapter.  Now,  it  ii$  not 
eaay  to  see  how  fraud  is  involved  m  a 
marriage  within  the  prcddbiled  degrees 
of  consaiigirinity.  Impotence  may  l>e  re- 
^rded  aii  a  species  of  fraud  in  law ;  yet, 
by  the  better  doctrine,  courts  of  equity, 
while  they  will  i»et  aside  marriages  pro- 
cured by  fraud  where  there  i»  no  other 
comjjetent  juriadictioo,  will  not  on  this 
ground  divorce  jvartiea  for  impotence. 
Burtia  e.  Burtis.  Hopkinn,  557,  14  Am,  D. 
563;  Ferry  i\  Perrvp  2  Pai^e,  50K     As  to 
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§  477.  Non-oonsnmmatioxi.  —  In  reason,  this  is  a  case  in  which  , 
the  element  of  non-consummation,^  should  it  be  taken  into  the 
account,  might  well  lead  to  the  contrary  result.  Moreover,  there 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  intent  to  marry  existed  here,  ren- 
dering tlie  marriage  complete,  within  the  expositions  of  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.^ 

§  478.  •Fraud,"  simply.  —  From  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the 
term  "  fraudulent  contract "  it  results,  a  fortiori j  that  if  the  stat- 
ute simply  authorizes  the  court  to  decree  a  nullity  or  a  "divorce" 
when  the  applicant's  consent  to  the  marriage  was  obtained  by 
"fraud,"  —  the  ordinary  form  of  the  statutory  provision,  —  the 
fraud  of  the  unwritten  law  is  meant.  As  more  nearly  qualifying 
the  common-law  rules,  we  have,  in  a  few  of  the  States,  enactments 
relating  to  — 

§  479.  Antenuptial  Incontinence  and  Pregnancy  :  — 

Aside  from  legislative  intervention,  — 

Concealed  Iiewdness —  (Marrying  Btmmpet).  —  If  a  woman  has 


lodiaDa,  see  Tefft  v,  Tefft,  35  Ind.  44. 
<)o  this  qnestion.  Judge  Reeve,  also  of 
ConnecticQt,  obsen^ed  :  "  Certainly,  if 
iiothiog  more  was  meant  by  the  term 
'  fraudulent  contract '  [in  the  statute] 
tlian  imbecility,  it  is  a  very  awkward  ex- 
pression to  convey  that  precise,  definite 
i.lea  which  is  affixed  to  the  term  'imbe- 
cility.' If  the  legislature  meant  to  convey 
the  same  idea  by  the  terra  which  it  or- 
dinarily imports,  I  apprehend  it  was  a 
very  natural  provision.  If  it  be  founded 
in  justice  that  the  contracts  which  re- 
spect ordinary  matters  should  be  treated 
as  void  when  obtained  by  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, why,  then,  should  a  contract  the 
most  important  that  can  be  entered  into 
be  deemed  inviolable,  when  obtained  by 
such  fraudulent  practices?  A  man,  by 
the  foulest  fraud,  gets  possession  of  tlio 
prr>perty  of  his  neighbor.  A  contract 
thus  basely  obtained  is  not  only  void, 
but  in  many  instances  the  obtaining  of  it 
is  a  felony.  The  common-sense  of  man- 
kind must  revolt  at  the  idea  that  when  a 
man  by  the  same  abominable  fraud  has 
obtained  the  person  of  an  amiable  woman 
and  her  property,  the  law  should  protect 
such  contract,  and  give  it  the  same  effi- 
cacy aa  if  fairly  obtained.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  contract  which  is  obtained  by  fraud 


is,  in  point  of  law,  no  contract.  The  fraud 
blots  out  of  existence  whatever  semblance 
of  a  contract  there  mi^ht  have  been.  A 
marriage  procured  without  a  contract  can 
never  be  deemed  valid.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  sanctioning  a  marriage  pro- 
cured by  fraud  than  one  procured  by 
force  or  violence.  The  consent  is  as  to- 
tally wanting,  in  view  of  the  law,  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  case.  The  true 
point  of  light  in  which  this  ought  to  be 
viewed,  I  apprehend,  is  that  the  marriage 
was  void  ah  initio ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  divorce  by  the  court,  since  the 
marriage  has  been  celebrated,  tliat  all 
concerned  may  be  apprised  that  such  mar- 
riage lias  no  effect.  Ujwn  tlie  same  prin- 
ciple that  -chancery  decrees  contracts  un- 
fairly obtained  void,  all  tlie  apprehension 
that  is  created  in  the  minds  of  conscien- 
tious men,  of  the  illegality  of  separating 
husband  and  wife,  is  dissipated.  If  this 
view  Ikj  correct,  they  never  were  husband 
and  wife,  one  essential  ingredient  to  the 
contract  being  wanting ;  namely,  consent." 
Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  206.  But  this  exjwsi- 
tion  appears  not  to  have  convinced  the 
tribunal  of  final  resort  in  that  State. 
Guilford  v.  Oxford,  9  Conn.  321,  327. 

1  Ante,  §  456,  461-466. 

2  Ante,  §  327-339. 
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hoen  defiled,  even  if  she  ia  a  common  prostitute,  yet  represetits 
lierself  to  be  a  virgin,  still  a  marriage  is  good  between  her  and 
a  man  who  accepts  her  on  bis  faith  in  her  false  pretension.^  This 
pro]josition^  while  doubtless  correct  throughout,  does  not  rest  on 
a  very  firm  basis  of  authority  in  this  country  and  England,  as 
concerns  marriage  with  a  strumpet ;  though,  to  this  extent,  it  is 
well  settled  in  Scotland,  and  one  cannot  easily  read  the  English 
books  without  being  convinced  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts  also.*    Looking  more  minutely,  — 

§  480*  FortJier  bm  to  Marrying  Strumpet  —  (Ayliffe's  *"  Parcr- 
gon")^^ — The  English  rfiVfa  to  this,  for  there  appears  to  be  no 
decided  case,  eeem  all  to  have  come  down  from  Ayliffe,  who 
states  the  doctrine  in  terms  not  quite  conclusive  in  themselves, 
and  further  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  is  seldom  to  be  re- 
lied upon  to  sustain,  alone  and  uncorroborated,  a  doubtful  propo* 
sition,*  His  **Parergon  Juris  Canonici  Anglic<xfiV^  is  made  up 
very  much  of  the  disquisitions  of  the  Roman  canonists,  which 
had  no  binding  force  in  England.  It  has  been  strongly  urged 
against  this  doctrine,  that  chastity  cannot  be  discovered  before 
marriage,  while  every  other  personal  quality  can.  Mr.  Page  sup- 
poses, that,  under  the  statute  of  Ohio,  the  courts  would  set  aside 
a  marriage  of  this  sort ;  but  he  rests  his  opinion  solely  on  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  not  on  authority,*  On  principle,  however,  it 
would  seem,  that,  if  a  woman  has  been  a  common  prostitute,  and 
has  reformed,  yet  she  conceals  by  artifice  her  former  misconduct, 
the  marriage  should  be  good.  This  indeed  follows  from  the  well- 
settled  doctrine  that  antenuptial  incontinence  is  no  ground  for 
divorce*  Otherwise  one  of  strong  passions,  led  astray  by  them, 
could  have  no  hojie  of  reform  ;  bat  the  law  should  encourage  vir- 
tue.^ So  the  law  should  presume,  from  the  fact  of  marriage,  that 
the  woman  had  abandoned  what  was  thereby  rendered  doubly  un- 
hiwfuL  In  this  country,  where  divorces  a  vinculo  are  granted 
for  adultery,  it  is  of  little  ccmsequenee  whether  the  marriage  of 
an  unreformetl  pn^stitutc,  to  a  person  whom  she  deceives  as  lo 

GmrcA,  3  Cuft.  Ec.  235,  7  Eng,  Ec,  425, 
427;  Best  r.  Bert,  1  Add,  Ec.  411,  2  Kti^ 
Ec  15S;  wtifiM  It  u  held,  that  aDtenuptlal 
itCMtiamii  is  no  ffrcmnd  of  divorce. 
<  A«lii.|SS. 

*  I>pvcm  r>iv.  161. 

*  See  SetoggiuB  i^^  Scroggios,  S  Tier  ^ 


1  R€«ef«i  Kc.  Uw,  Sd  «!.  ^44;  1  Fno. 
Mk,  »d  ed.  lit:  HttMiB  «.  BiiiUta, 
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her  character,  is  to  be  deemed  void  from  the  beginning  or  not ; 
since  it  would  be  annulled  on  proof  of  the  subsequent  adultery.^ 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  urgent  reason  here  for  holding 
the  marriage  under  consideration  void,  —  a  doctrine  which  would 
merely  render  innocent  children  illegitimate.    And  — 

§  481.  Settled  in  Michigan.  —  In  a  Micliigan  case,  of  which, 
however,  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  the  facts  did  not  cover  the 
extreme  dissoluteness  of  common  prostitution,  the  court  refused 
the  decree  of  nullity  prayed ;  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this 
decision  few  will  question.  After  a  marriage  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  with  cohabitation  under  it,  and  the  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren, the  husband  sought  to  annul  it  on  the  allegation  that,  before 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  he  made  the  chastity  of  his  wife  a 
subject  of  diligent  inquiry  among  her  relatives,  and  in  her  pres- 
ence ;  but  though  he  used  due  diligence  he  could  learn  nothing 
through  his  inquiries  of  others,  yet  she  made  to  him  specific  asser- 
tions which  were  false,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  married  her. 
It  was  thereupon  held  that,  should  these  allegations  be  proved,  the 
marriage  would  not  therefore  be  void.  Said  Campbell,  J. :  "  The 
only  cases  cited  on  the  argument,  which  have  been  supposed  to 
favor  divorces  for  antenuptial  misbehavior,  are  cases  where  there 
was  actual  pregnancy  at  the  time  of  the  maiTiage.  Without  at- 
tempting to  examine  at  length  into  the  reasoning  of  these  deci- 
sions, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such  circumstances  introduce 
very  different  evils  from  those  attending  on  previous  fault  alone. 
They  have  a  direct  tendency  to  confuse  inheritances,  and  create 
disputes  of  legitimacy.  If  such  a  case  should  be  presented,  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  not  presented  by  this 
record."  2    Further  as  to  which, — 

§  482.    statutory  Interposition.  —  This  doctrine  is  liable  to  be 

^  "It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  and  is  certainly  not  the  less  so  in  cases 

that  if  a  man  chooses  to  marry  an  im-  where  the  previous  life  of  his  wife  ren- 

modeat  woman,  he  cannot  afterwards  free  ders  her  pecnliarly  accessible  to  tcmpta- 

himself  from  her  by  reason  of  her  un-  tion."    Lord  Penzance  in  Bay  lis  v,  Baylis, 

chastity.      Bot  there    is    no   such    law.  Law  Hep.  1  P.  &  M.  395,  397. 
Wliaterer  the  previous  life  of  a  woman         ^  Leavitt  v.  Leavitt,  13  Mich.  452,  458. 

may  have  been,  she  binds  herself  by  mar-  In  a  subsequent  case,  it  is  strongly  im- 

riage  to  chastity,  and  if  she  break  the  plied  that  the  Michigan  Court  would  hold 

conditions  of  marriage,  her  husband  is  the  usual  American  doctrine  on  the  sub> 

entitled  to  claim  its  dissolution.    But  on  ject  of  antenuptial  incontinence,  —  to  be 

the  other  hand,  a  husband  is  at  all  times  explained  in  succeeding  sections.  Dawson 

bound  to  accord  to  his  wife  the  protection  r.  Dawson,  18  Mich.  335. 
of  his  name,  his  home,  and  his  society, 
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varied  hy  statutes.  In  one  State  wc  have  had,  and  probably  still 
have  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  a  provision  of  more  than  doubt- 
ful justice  and  public  utility.  It  is,  that  it  shall  be  a  cause  for 
dissolution  "  when  the  female,  before  marriage,  has  been  guilty 
of  illicit  carnal  int-ercourse  with  another  man,  the  same  beiag 
unknown  to  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.'**  Under 
wbieh  statute,  if  a  girl  has  privately  committed  a  single  illicit 
act,  and  with  her  tears  has  cleansed  away  the  stain  from  her 
sunl,  and  Heaven  has  forgiven  her,  then*  if  lier  hand  is  asked  in 
marriage,  what  is  she  to  do  ?  Why,  of  course,  before  the  court- 
ship proceeds^  she  is  to  confess  all  to  her  lover,  and  put  it  in 
his  power  to  ruin  her.  But  this  is  not  alL  She  is  not  safe 
to  marry  without  proof  of  the  confession.  If  she  calls  in  her 
mother,  the  chances  are  that  the  witness  will  die  before  she  does. 
Tiien  if  she  calls  in  her  younger  brother,  he  may  die  first.  If 
she  puts  the  confession  into  writing,  it  may  be  lost  or  destroyed. 
There  should  be  established  in  every  county  a  public  registry  for 
these  things.  And  the  more  the  records  were  consulted,  the  less 
would  be  the  improvement  in  public  morals,  and  the  less  rapidly 
would  vile  gossip  and  scandal  diminish, 

§  483.  Antesaptui  FTegnaocj  —  is  something  quite  beyond  mere 
antenuptial  incontinence  in  its  charactjer  and  effects.  To  be  of 
any  avail,  it  must  be  unknown  to  the  man  marrying,*  the  author 
of  it  must  be  another  man  and  not  himself ;  and  the  facts  must 
in  some  way,  directly  or  by  implication,  come  within  the  law's 
idea  of  fraud.  Therefore,  under  our  unwritten  law,  there  is  no 
absolute  rule  that  the  pregnancy  will  or  vrill  not  entitle  the  man, 
on  discovering  it,  to  have  the  marriage  declared  void.  In  some 
circumstances  it  will,  in  others  it  will  not ;  depending  on  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  fraud  in  the  particular  instance,  as  appear- 
ing in  the  facts  special  to  the  individual  case.     Hence, — 

§  4S4.   Doctrine  defined.  —  The  doctrine,  not  in  its  nature  ad- 
mitting of  great  exactness  of  definition,  is,  in  general  terms,  that 
where  a  man  marries  a  woman  whom  he  has  not  defiled,  and 
whom  he  reasoaably  believes  not  to  be  pregnant  by  another^ 
he  afterward  discovers  her  to  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  ot 


1 

I 
I 


»  1  M^l  Cod^  of  !S160»  p.  7«,  S  2S.  The 
.^ut^tituting  '' womAQ**  for  ''fetniUe,** 
in  I  Ma  \^b  0«a,  Uws«kl  18SS^  p.  143. 
CtiUer  the  Vntgiom  CodS  «f  \9m,  p,  530, 
1 6  (ttbiMli«r  rtp««kd  «r  w>i  I  liav«  not 
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the  marriage,  and  she  has  not  conducted  toward  him  in  good 
faith  regarding  such  pregnancy,  he  has  his  option  to  repudiate 
the  marriage  and  leave  her ;  whereupon  it  will  be  judicially  de- 
clared void.  But  any  want  of  due  caution  on  his  part,  or  any 
consent  by  him  to  the  marriage  after  becoming  aware  of  the  facts, 
will  render  it  indissoluble.     To  illustrate,  — 

§  485.  Toung  Man,  and  Older  'Woman  pregnant  by  another.  —  A 
statute,  doubtless  jurisdictional  merely,^  authorized  a  decree  of 
nullity  "  when  a  marriage  is  supposed  to  be  void,  or  the  validity 
thereof  is  doubted,  either  for  fraud  or  any  legal  cause."  ^  There- 
upon a  man's  libel  alleged  that  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  he 
was  "  only,"  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  the  respondent  was  thirty  years,  or  over ;  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  her  for  only  about  six  weeks;  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  marry  her  by  means  of  her  false  and  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations that  she  was  a  chaste  and  virtuous  woman,  which  he 
believed  to  be  true;  and  that  her  friends  with  whom  she  then 
lived  represented  to  him,  at  her  procurement,  that  she  was  honest 
and  virtuous ;  but  in  truth  she  was  not  virtuous,  but  was  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  pregnant  with  child  by  some  person  to  the 
libellant  unknown,  of  which  child  she  was  delivered  on  or  about 
the  7th  of  March,  1857  [the  date  of  the  marriage  was  Oct,  11, 
1856],  and  the  libellant  did  not  thereafter  live  or  have  any  inter- 
course with  her."  She  was  thus,  it  appears,  pregnant  when  he 
made  her  acquaintance,  and  some  four  months  along  in  her  preg- 
nancy at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  The  respondent  demurred ; 
so  the  question  was  whether,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  alleged, 
the  libellant  was  entitled  to  a  sentence  of  nullity.  The  court 
held  that  he  was,  overruling  the  demurrer.^  We  shall  now, 
more  minutely  to  examine  the  law  of  this  subject,  proceed  with 
some  — 

§486.  ObservationB  hereon  —  (How  divided).  —  A  decision,  aS 
appearing  in  a  book  of  law  reports,  ordinarily  consists  of  three 
things ;  namely,  the  result  reached  by  the  court  from  the  facts, 
the  general  propositions  of  law  in  the  opinion,  and  the  reasoning 
upon  those  propositions.  These  may  be  all  sound,  or  one  or  two 
of  them  may  be,  yet  not  the  rest.     And  we  cannot  better  examine 

1  Ante,  S  474,  475,  478. 

*  Bfass.  Stat.  1855,  c.  27 ;  re^nacted.  Gen.  Stats,  c  107,  §  4. 

*  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds,  3  AUen,  605. 
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some  questions  relating  to  oar  present  topic  than  ta  conne 
with  this  ease.     We  uhall  consider  the  general  principles  first;" 
next,  the  reasoning;  lastly,  the  result. 

§  487.  First.  The  OeDeral  Principlefl  —  (Special  Facts^.  —  Said 
the  learned  Chief-Justic*?,  speaking  for  the  whole  court ;  *'  It 
would  he  difficult,  if  not  im[>ossible,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
or  deiinition  which  would  comprehend  all  cases  coming  within 
the  range  of  the  legal  import  of  the  word  *  fraud/  A  learned  writer 
terms  fraud  hi/dra  multorum  capitum.  An  inquiry  into  the  frai2d«j 
nlent  intent  and  conduct  of  parties  necessarily  in%*olves  an  ini; 
tigation  of  facts;  and  as  no  two  cases  are  precisely  alike  in  their 
circumstances,  it  follows  that  the  question  whether  fraud  exists 
sufficient  to  vitiate  a  contract  always  depends  very  much  on  the 
nature  of  the  transactions,  the  means  of  information  possessed  hj 
the  parties,  and  their  relative  situation  and  condition  toward  each 
other.  The  only  general  rule  which  can  be  safely  stated  is,  that 
to  render  a  contract  void  on  the  ground  of  fraud  there  must  be 
a  fraudulent  misrepresentation  or  concealment  of  some  material 
fact  What  amounts  to  such  misrepresentation  or  concealment, 
and  whether  the  fact  misstated  or  withheld  is  material,  are  ques- 
tions to  bo  decided  according  to  the  circumstances  developed  in 
each  case,  as  it  arises  for  judicial  determination."  ^  Unquestion- 
ably these  are  sound  views.     On  the  one  hand,  no  yardstick  can 

Basure  fraud  in  marriage,  to  determine  whether  it  is  long  enough:^ 
or  broad  enough  to  work  a  nullity ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  like  test  of  the  quality  of  the  fraud,  to  determine  whether 
it  is  of  the  kind  which  vitiates  the  marriage  or  not.  To  illustrate 
by  the  facts  of  this  case:  if,  starting  with  the  proposition  that 
mere  antenuptial  incontinence,  however  concealed  or  denied,  is 
no  ground  of  nullity,  we  proceed  thence  to  inquire  only  into  the 
extent  of  Hic  act  of  frand,  wo  shall  conclude  tliat  being  pregnant 
and  concealing  the  fact  la  no  ground,  when  contemplated  with 
respect  to  the  qualities  of  the  woman  herself,  not  what  she  brings 
with  her;  since  the  pregnancy  is  the  natural  and  probable  conse^ 
quenco  of  the  incontinence*  If,  next,  we  look  singly  at  what  ia^ 
done,  surely  she  who,  in  a  moment  of  weakness  and  confiding 
love,  yields  to  a  single  embrace,  which  may  jirodnce  pregnancy, 
is  immeasurably  less  ciilpahle  than  the  common  prostitute,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  her  day  for  repentance,  and  as  therefore  per* 
*  Reynolda  v,  Revnoldf,  3  AUen^  605 »  606,  Bigelow,  C.  J, 
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mitted  to  contract  indissoluble  marriage  with  a  man  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  prostitution.  Yet,  looking  further,  we  have  in  this 
case  the  special  fact  that  she  is  conveying  to  the  new  household 
a  burden  which,  being  there  laid  down,  will  work  in  it  a  most 
unwelcome  change. 

§  488.  As  to  Nature  of  Marriage.  —  The  learned  Chief- Justice 
proceeds  to  show  that  in  these  questions  of  fraud  in  marriage, 
tlie  peculiar  nature  of  the  marital  relation  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  that  '^  no  misconception  as  to  the  character,  foi-tune,  health, 
or  temper,  however  brought  about,  will  support  an  allegation  of 
fraud  on  which  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract,  when  once 
executed,  can  be  obtained  in  a  court  of  justice."  ^  And  he  adds : 
"Notliing  can  then  avoid  it  which  docs  not  amount  to  a  fraud  in 
the  essenticUia  of  the  marriage  relation.  And  as  mere  inconti- 
nence in  a  woman  prior  to  her  entrance  into  the  marriage  con- 
tract, not  resulting  in  pregnancy,  does  not  necessarily  prevent 
her  from  being  a  faithful  wife,  or  from  bearing  to  her  husband 
the  pure  offspring  of  his  loins,  there  seems  to  be  no . sufficient 
reason  for  holding  misrepresentation  or  concealment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  chastity  to  be  such  a  fraud  as  to  aflford  a  valid  ground  for 
declaring  a  consummated  marriage  void."^  These  observations 
are  eminently  just. 

§  489.  Secondly.  The  Reasoning  —  (incontinence  without  Preg- 
nancy, diatingaiBhed).  —  The  learned  Chief-Justice  next  proceeds 
to  distinguish  this  case  from  one  of  mere  antenuptial  inconti- 
nence. "  The  latter,"  he  said,  "  relates  only  to  her  [the  woman's] 
conduct  and  character  prior  to  the  contract,  while  the  former 
touches  directly  her  actual  present  condition  and  her  fitness  to 
execute  the  marriage  contract,  and  take  on  herself  the  duties  of  a 
chaste  and  faithful  wife.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  a 
woman  who  has  not  only  submitted  to  the  embraces  of  another 
man,  but  who  also  bears  in  her  womb  the  fruit  of  such  illicit  in- 
tercourse, has,  during  the  period  of  her  gestation,  incapacitated 
herself  from  making  and  executing  a  valid  contract  of  marriasre 
with  a  man  who  takes  her  as  his  wife  in  ignorance  of  her  condi- 
tion and  on  the  faith  of  representations  that  she  is  chaste  and 
virtuous.*'  *    Now,  — 

>  In  Bopport  of  thia  view,  see  ante,  §  454,  459,  460;  Wier  v.  SliU,  31  Iowa,  107. 
*  Keynolds  v.  Reynoldn,  3  Allen,  605,  607,  608. 
«  Reynolds  r.  Revnolds,  3  Allen,  605,  609. 
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I  490.  Compared  with  Impotence.  —  If  pregnancr  prevented 
coDsummatioii,  and  if  it  was  incurable  either  by  time  or  art,  there 
would  be  great  force  in  this  reasoning.  But  under  the  title  Impo- 
tence we  shall  see  that  by  universally  established  doctrine  no 
inability  to  bear  children,  where  there  is  the  power  of  copulaij 
does  in  any  degree  incapacitate  the  woman  for  valid  marriage.  J 
The  stipulation  of  the  marriage  contract  is  for  copula,  not  fruit- 
fuluess.  Even  impotence  of  copula,  if  curable,  is  not  a  ground 
of  nullity.  Nor  is  it  different  though  the  woman  has,  by  her 
own  voluntary  fault  or  wickedness,  '*  incapacitated  herself,"  ^ 
Therefore  this  y)art  of  the  reasoning  of  the  court,  being  in  direct 
contradiction  of  doctrine  established  in  tlio  law,  cannot  be  good. 
To  which  suggestion  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  doctrine 
contradicting  the  reasoning  is,  in  the  books,  set  down  under 
another  title ;  for  the  law  is  seamless,  its  classifications  are  for  the 
mere  convenience  of  writers  and  learners,  and  a  proposition  which 
is  false  under  one  head  cannot  be  true  under  another.  Even 
if  the  concealed  pregnancy  prevented  present  consummation,  it 
would  not  be  gi*ound  of  nullity ;  for  with  the  birth  of  tlie  child 
the  obstruction  would  cease.     But  — 

§  491.  Spurious  Offspring.  — The  learned  Chief-Justice  proceeds  : 
"  A  liusband  has  a  right  to  require  that  his  wife  shall  not  bear  to 
his  bed  aliens  to  his  blood  and  lineage.  This  i.s  implied  in  Ihe 
very  nature  of  the  contract  of  marriage.  Therefore  a  woman 
who  is  incapable  of  bearing  a  child  to  her  husband  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  by  reason  of  her  pregnancy  by  another  man,  is 
unable  to  perform  an  important  part  of  the  contract  into  which 
she  enters ;  and  any  representation  wiiich  leads  to  the  belief  tliat 
she  is  in  a  marriageable  condition  is  a  false  statement  of  a  fact 
material  to  the  contract,  and  on  welUsettlcd  principles  affords 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside  and  declaring  the  marriage 
void."^  So  far  as  this  proposition  is  a  reiteration  of  the  one  I 
before  stilted,  the  answer  to  it  has  already  been  given.  The  rest) 
is  further  developed  by  this  learned  person  as  follows :  "  The 
rule  of  the  common  law  is,  that  if  a  man  marry  a  woman  who  is 
with  child,  it  raises  a  presumption  that  the  child  with  which  she 
is  pregnant  was  begotten  by  him.  This  presumption  is  founded 
on  the  supposed  acknowledgment  of  paternity  by  the  subsequent 
act  of  marriage ;  and,  although  such  presumption  is  liable  to  bo 


»  PoBt,  §  777. 
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rebutted,  yet  in  the  absence  of  proof  it  stands.^  A  man,  there- 
fore,  who  has  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  woman  under  such 
circumstances,  if  he  could  not  obtain  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
fraud,  would  be  subjected  to  the  pAinful  alternative  of  disowning 
the  child,  and  thereby  publishing  to  the  world  the  shame  of  her 
who  was  still  to  remain  his  wife,  or  suffer  the  presumption  of 
legitimacy  to  stand,  and  admit  the  cliild  of  another  to  share  in 
his  bounty  and  receive  support  in  like  manner  as  his  own  legiti- 
mate children.  There  is  no  sound  rule  of  law  or  consideration 
of  policy  which  requires  that  a  marriage  procured  by  false  state- 
ments or  representations  and  attended  with  such  results  upon 
an  innocent  party  should  be  held  valid  and  binding  on  him."  ^ 
Now, — 

§  492.  Conoeming  thia  Reason —  (Presuxiiption  of  Iiegitimaoy). — 
Judicial  opinions  seem  not  to  be  quite  harmonious  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  presumption  of  parentage  in  the  case  thus  pro- 
pounded. Where  the  birth  is  soon  after  the  marriage,  all  courts 
hold  the  presumption  of  legitimacy  to  be  almost  conclusive ;  be- 
cause, in  such  a  case,  the  plain  inference  is  that  the  husband 
knew  of  the  pregnancy,  and  that  he  would  not  have  married  the 
woman  unless  conscious  of  having  had  previous  intercourse  with 
her.'  But  it  has  been  deemed  that,  if  at  the  marriage  the  preg- 
nancy is  probably  unknown  (as  commouly  it  must  be  where  the 
woman  is  but  four  or  five  months  advanced) ;  if  the  parties' 
acquaintance  commenced  too  late  for  the  husband  to  be  the 
father ;  if  common  opinion  assigns  the  child  to  another  man ; 
if  it  grows  up,  not  in  the  husband's  house,  nor  looking  on  him 
as  father,  nor  being  considered  as  his  child ;  if  the  woman's  repu- 
tation is  not  good,  —  the  presumption  of  legitimacy  is  strongly 
repelled.*  And  it  has  been  even  assumed  that  in  such  a  case 
there  is  no  presumption  of  the  husband's  paternity.  "The 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  party,"  said  a  learned  judge, 
"constitutes  the  ground  of  the  presumption."*  But  aside  from 
this, — 

1  Referring  to  Heromenwaj  v.  Tow-  v.  Stegall,  2  Brock.  256.    See  Bowles  ». 

ner,  1  AUen,  209;    PhiUipa  v.  Allen,  2  Bingham,  2  Munf.  442,  5  Am.  D.  497, 

Allen,  453.  3  Monf.  599. 

«  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds,  snpra,  p.  610.  ♦  Stegall  r.  Stegall,  snpra. 

»  Page  V.  Dennison,  1  Grant.  Pa.  377 ;         «  Baker  v.  Baker.  13  Cal.  87,  99.    And 

Dennison  v.  Page,  29  Pa.  420,  72  Am.  D.  see  post,  §  671. 
644;  S.  V.  Herman,  13  Ire.  502;  StegaU 
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§  493,   Further  of  Legitimacy.  —  Legal  rights  (lo  not  depend! 

on  facility  in  the  proofs  of  facts.  If  they  did,  still  a  man  who 
coald  establish  his  non-paternity  in  the  nullity  suit  could  do  it 
equally  on  a  question  of  legitimacy.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
be  in  an  unpleasant  predicament.  Yet  were  it  knuwn  at  the  mar- 
riage and  ever  afterward  to  everybody  —  to  all  the  wurld  —  except 
himselff  that  until  then  the  woman  was  a  common  strumpet, 
the  implcasantness  of  the  predicament  would  not  afford  ground 
for  a  decree  of  nullity.  Tiierefore,  looking  at  this  element  of 
unpleasantness  alone,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  it  should  have  a 
controlling  influence.  So  appears  the  isolated  fact;  but  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  other  facts,  it  may,  as  we  are  about  to 
see,  be  important. 

§494.  Thirdly.  The  Result  —  (Comblnatioii  of  TMngs), — ^It 
cannot  consequently  be  disguised  that  the  reasoning  on  which 
this  case  proceeds  is,  when  looked  at  m  Us  parts^  unsatisfactory. 
Yet  the  result  accords  with  what  may  be  deemed  to  be  the 
judicial  opinion  of  this  country.^  And  though  the  reasonhig, 
when  thus  examined  step  by  step,  seems  inadequate,  few  in  our 
American  profession  will  reject  its  conclusion.  The  true  view 
plainly  is,  that  here  is  a  cord  of  several  strands,  no  one  of  which 
has  strength  enough  to  sustain  the  lieavy  consequence  when  put 
upon  it  alone.  But,  duly  combined,  they  do  sustain  it*  This 
effect  of  combination  pervades  equally  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  the  land.  In  the  lutter  it  is  frequently  manifest,  for  ex- 
ample, in  conspiracy,  both  civil  ^  and  criminal^  And  it  appears 
in  eveij  part  of  the  law  where  there  is  occasion  for  its  presence. 
Thus,  in  the  case  wc  are  contemplating,— 

§  495.  Particular  Combining  Iilementa.  —  A  woman  knows  she 
18  pregnant ;  she  is  along  in  years.  There  is  a  boy  ;  and  she  em- 
ploys confederates  to  assist  her  in  stimulating  his  mind,  and  to 
tell  him  the  untruth  that  she  is  chaste.  He  marries  her  under 
the  inducement  of  the  fali^ehood.  Presently  lie  learns,  not  only 
that  she  is  without  the  virtue  for  which  he  took  her  to  his  bed 
and  hearth,  but  she  is  carrying  about  an  unborn  child  of  another, 
the  fruits  of  her  incontinence.     The  child  appears ;  and  as  the 


1  Post,  f  496, 

=»  Bishop  Ni>n-Con.  Law,  §  353-362 ; 
Gregory  v,  Brunswick,  1  Car.  &  K.  24,31, 
32.  3  C.  B.  48 1,  49^;  Jo«e«  v.  Baker.  7 
Cow.  445 ;  Phelpa  v.  Goddard,  I  Tykr,  60, 
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learned  Chief -Justice  explained,  he  mast  expose  her  profligacy  to 
the  world  and  still  cohabit  with  her,  or  acknowledge  the  bastard 
to  be  his  own,  alike  to  his  shame  and  the  hardening  of  his  pecu- 
niary means ;  or,  on  tlie  other  hand,  be  permitted  by  the  law  to 
repudiate  her.  And  though  the  legal  understandiug  would  reject 
each  one  of  these  considerations  if  it  stood  alone,  when  they  are 
combined  it  cries,  "  Hold,  here  is  enough  ! "  Indeed,  according 
to  our  defining  ^  here  is  more  than  enough ;  the  elements  of  his 
youth,  her  age,  and  friends  called  upon  to  help  her,  not  being 
required.  To  keep  these  parties  in  marriage  would  not  only 
wrong  the  innocent,  but  present  an  unseemly  spectacle  to  the 
public  eye,  and  degrade  and  bring  into  reproacii  this  holy  insti- 
tution itself.  And  in  further  affirmance  of  this  conclusion,  we 
have  the  — 

§  496.  Common  Legal  Opinion.  — A  judge  is  not  to  administer 
his  private  views  for  law  ;  ^  but  if  the  question  before  him  is  new 
in  his  own  State,  he  may  properly  inquire  how  it  is  regarded 
elsewhere.  In  the  present  case,  the  court  had  intimations  in 
judicial  decisions  of  sister  States.  Thus,  as  going  beyond  this 
case,  and  more  fully  covering  our  own  definition,  — 

§497.  Case  in  Point. — A  little  while  before,  the  California 
Court  had  on  careful  consideration  decided  that  where  at  mar- 
riage the  woman  is  with  child  by  a  stranger,  the  man  if  ignorant 
of  it  may  have  the  marriage  declared  null  for  the  fraud.  The 
statute  of  the  State  provides  for  such  sentence  "  when  the  con- 
sent of  either  party  was  obtained  by  force  or  fraud,"  ^ — a  pro- 
vision merely  jurisdictional.*  Looking  further  for  the  limits  of 
the  doctrine, — 

§  498.  Plaintiff  having  had  Interconrae  himself.  —  If  a  man  has 
himself  had  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman,  but  unknown  to 
him  she  has  also  had  the  like  with  another  man,  and  by  the  latter 
has  become  pregnant,  and  he  marries  her  on  his  faith  in  her 
assurance  that  the  child  is  his,  this  fraud,  it  has  been  held,  will 
not  justify  the  setting  aside  of  the  marriage.^    And  it  is  the 

1  Ante,  §  484.  to  verify,  hy  independent  inquiries,  the 

*  Bishop  First  Book,  §  81,  82.  statement  of  the  woman  as  to  whether  or 

*  Baker  r.  Baker,  13  Cal.  87, 102.  See  not  she  had  been  unchaste  with  another 
also  Montgomery  v,  Montgomery,  3  Barb,  man ;  and  the  language  of  the  learned 
Ch.  132.  judge  who  delivered    the    opinion    may 

^  Ante,  §  478.  perhaps  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that,  if  he 

*  Foss  V.  Fobs,  12  Allen,  26.  In  the  had  taken  such  steps,  and  still  had  been 
facts  of  this  case,  the  man  took  no  steps     deceived,  the  result  would  be  different.    I 
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Ime  if,  being  pregnant  by  another  man,  while  still  the  party 
marrying  her  has  had  unlawful  commerce  with  her,  she  fraudu- 
lently denies  pregnancy  altogether^  Said  the  comt,  in  the  case 
iu  which  the  latter  was  adjudged:  **The  facts  show  that  the 
libellant  had  full  knowledge  that  the  libellee  was  unchaste,  be- 
fore he  entered  into  the  marriage  contract,  and  was  thereby  put 
on  his  guard,  so  that  he  cannot  allege  that  he  was  induced  to 
contract  the  marriage  by  such  fraud  and  deceit  on  the  part  of  the 
libellee  as  will  enable  him  to  avoid  the  contract."  ^ 

§  499*  Simple  Concealment.  —  In  the  facts  of  tnost  cases,  the 
woman  simply  docs  not  disclose  her  pregnancy, —  nothing  being 
said  on  the  subject.  For  the  majority  of  men,  about  to  marry, 
do  not  call  witnesses  and  put  to  the  beloved  the  question, — **  Are 
you  pregnant  ? "  Then  if  she  is  found  after  marriage  to  have 
been  pregnant,  what  is  the  consequence  of  tliis  omission  ?  An- 
other Massachusetts  case  holds,  that  to  justify  the  decree  of 
nullity  it  is  not  necessary  the  woman  should  have  made  to  the 
man  any  express  representations.  Said  Bigelow,  C.  J. :  **  There  i 
must  be  satisfactory  proof  either  of  misrepresentation  or  conceal- 
ment of  some  essential  fact.  This  may  be  established  either  by 
direct  or  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it 
should  be  shown  that  there  were  any  express  misrepresentations 
or  any  positive  and  overt  acts  of  concealment.  It  is  suflicient  to 
prove  that  the  acts  and  conduct  of  one  of  the  parties  were  such 

doubt  whether  the  conit  would  bave  re- 

ganled  such  fact,  had  it  existed,  as  aJicr- 
ibg  the  question.  If  the  man  had  aekcd 
a  thoufiand  petsans,  and  all  had  said  they 
knew  nothing  against  the  woman's  chas- 
tit3%  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  have 
changed  the  relations  of  the  contrarting 
parties.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  nnder- 
fttand  the  court  to  laj  down  the  di>ctrine 
that,  since  the  man  had  himself  found  the 
woman  frail,  he  was  put  on  his  guard; 
then*  if  he  choee  to  marry  her,  he  took 
the  consequence*.  And  in  principle,  lua 
participatron  in  her  frailricj*  shonld  ^eatly 
impair  his  right  to  complain  of  their 
^|e»alt«. 

*  Crehore  v.  Crehore,  97  Mass.  330,  93 

im.   n.   98.      Pcrhnps  there  is  another 

ZTtjund    on    which    tliis    deciRiou    could 

f^^y  well  hnve  been  put,     Fornication 

I    Ma8$a€hii!»ett6r  an    indictable    of- 

The  woman's  miareprefleDtatton, 
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therefore,  related  to  a  joint  breaking  of 
the  laws  by  the  plaiutiff  and  herself;  and 
not  the  less  so,  though  it  incJuded  the 
false  statement  that  she  had  not  also 
broken  the  laws  with  auother  man.  It 
would  consequently  be  against  the  policy 
of  the  law  to  sustain  a  suit  growing  ! 
out  of  this  transaction p  —  permiUing  one 
to  rely  for  relief  on  facta  involving  hia 
own  crime.  In  a  State  in  which  forni- 
cation is  not  indictable,  this  reasoning 
would  not  be  bo  forcible ;  still,  in  such  a 
State  fornication  is  a  gross  breach  of  the 
good  order  of  society ;  and  it  might  well 
be  deemed  to  be  against  the  policy  of  the 
law  to  give  redress  for  a  fraud  committed 
by  the  defendant  in  respect  of  this  sort  of 
immoral  act,  in  which  the  plaintiff  had 
equally  participated.  See  further  as  toj 
the  doctrine  of  the  textj  post,  J  500  el 
seq. 


CHAP.  ZYn.]         FRAUD,  EBBOB,  DUBESS.  §  501 

that  a  reasonably  cautious  and  prudent  person  might  be  misled 
or  deceived  as  to  tlie  existence  of  a  particular  fact  which  formed 
the  basis  or  contributed  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  contract, 
and  that  these  acts  and  conduct  were  adapted  and  designed  to 
induce  and  create  a  false  impression  and  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
other  party.  Every  intentional  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
fact,  however  caused,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  express  state- 
ments or  is  to  be  implied  from  circumstances,  if  made  with  a  view 
to  induce  another  person  to  become  a  party  to  a  contract  which 
he  would  not  else  have  entered  into,  affords  sufficient  ground  to 
absolve  the  innocent  party  from  the  obligation  which  he  was 
fraudulently  led  to  assume.  This  is  the  general  rule  applicable 
to  all  contracts ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  any  reason  for  except- 
ing from  its  operation  the  contract  of  marriage.  The  real  diffi- 
culty in  applying  the  rule  to  the  latter  contract  is  in  determining 
what  facts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  material.  But  when  tliat  ques- 
tion is  once  settled,  the  facts  are  to  be  shown  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  similar  facts  are  established  in  regard  to  other  contracts. 
K  such  were  not  the  rule,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  prove  a  fraud  such  as  is  alleged  in  the  petition  in 
the  present  case.  A  woman  who  was  about  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  contract  would  rarely,  if  ever,  make  her  condition  as  to 
pregnancy  by  other  men  the  subject  of  express  representations  to 
the  man  whom  she  intended  to  marry."  ^ 

§  500.  Husband  not  the  Father.  —  Plainly,  in  these  cases,  it 
must  in  some  way  affirmatively  appear  that  the  husband  is  not 
the  father  of  the  child ;  lacking  which  evidence  the  application 
for  a  decree  of  nullity  will  be  denied.^ 

§  501.  Further  of  Plaintiffs  Antenuptial  Intercourse.  —  Not  in  all 
circumstances  —  at  least,  not  by  the  opinions  of  all  courts  —  will 
the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  had  antenuptial  commerce  with  the 
woman  *  absolutely  bar  him  of  the  remedy  under  consideration. 
Thus,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween two  white  persons,  the  child  had  actually  been  born,  and 
the  woman  knew  it  to  be  a  mulatto,  ypt  swore  it  upon  the  white 
man  and  took  out  a  bastardy  process  on  which  she  had  him  ar- 
rested; to  avoid  which  process,  under  the  belief  of  being  the 
father,  he  consented  to  marry  her,  —  the  marriage  was  set  aside 

^  Donoran  r.  Donoran,  9  AUen,  140,         >  Long  v.  Long,  77  N.  C.  304. 
141.  s  Ante,  §  498. 
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as  procured  by  fraud.  ''  If  "  said  the  Chancellor,  "  the  child  had 
not  been  born  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  complainant  would 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  showing  that  he  had  been  intentionally 
deceived  and  defrauded  by  the  dei'endaut,  as  slio  might  possibly 
have  supposed  the  child  to  be  his,  although  she  had  also  had  con- 
nection with  a  negro  about  the  same  time/'  ^  But  in  ordinary 
cases,  like  the  ones  already  considered,  and  perhaps  in  all  by 
some  opinions,  mutual  conuoerce  before  marriage  will  be  a  bar;^ 
as  where,  the  prcgiiancy  being  mutually  known  after  mutual  in- 
tercourse which  might  have  produced  it,  the  woman  falsely  tells 
the  man  the  child  is  his,  and  he  marries  her  under  belief  of  her 
assertion  ;^  or,  knowing  it  is  not  his,  marries  her  to  avoid  a  pros- 
ecution,^ but  afterward  comes  in  possession  of  the  means  of  prov- 
ing his  innocence,  —  in  these  cases,  the  courts  have  refused  to 
decree  a  nullity.  Even  where,  the  parties  being  white,  the  child 
born  after  the  marriage  proves  to  be  a  mulatto,  yet  the  woman 
took  no  active  measures  like  those  above  described,  simply  con- 
cealing from  the  man  the  fact  of  having  received  a  negro's  em- 
braces about  the  time  she  did  his,  the  marriage  has  been  adjudged 
valid.^    But— 

§  502.  Purther  of  mere  Concealed  Prflgiaancy. — Where  the  man 
had  not  himself  participated  in  the  antenuptial  misdoings,  mere 
pregnancy,  known  and  concealed,  and  resulting  in  the  birth  of  a 
living  child,  is,  according  to  doctrines  already  explained,**  ade- 
quate to  work  a  nullity.  So  it  was  early  adjudged  in  a  case  so 
adroitly  managed  that  the  first  suspicion  the  man  had  was  awak- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  a  full-grown  babe,  threi?  weeks  after 
his  marriage ;  whereupon  he  left  her,  and  brought  his  suit  J  And 
there  appears  to  be  in  the  books  nothing  contrary  to  this  doctrine, 
which  has  been  frequently  affirmed.^ 

§  503.  Woman  falsely  pretending  Pregnancy.  —  If  a  woman  not 
pregnant  pretends  to  a  man  to  be  so  by  him,  he  cannot  have  a 


1  Scott  IK  Shufeldt,  &  Paige,  45. 
»  Ante»  §  49S ;  Carris  t?.  Carria.  9  C.  E. 
Gre«o,  516. 

*  Moss  r.  Moss,  2  Ire.  55.  See  also 
Frith  11.  Frith,  18  Ga.  273,  63  Am.  IX 
289. 

*  See  poflit,  §  543,  544. 

*  BcrogginB  o,  Scroggins,  3  Dev.  535 
(compare  with  Jjonfr  r.  Long,  77  N.  C. 
804 ) ;  Scott  V.  Shufehlt,  5  Pttige,  43,    And 
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see   TliiJiiigs   i*.    Huliiigg,   2    Weet   Law^ 
Jour.  131,  " 

«  Ante.  §  4&4.  495.  497,  499. 

"  Morris  r.  Morris,  Wright,  630;  9.  F. 
iiiuItT  a  »tiitiitc!i  authorizing  divorces  in 
the  ili.scretion  of  the  court,  Hitter  u.  Bit- 
ter, 5  Blatkf,  Si; 

^  Carris  r.  Cam's,  9  C,  E.  Green,  516, 
and  other  cases  cit^  in  tho  loregoiog  dii* 
cusssions. 


CHAP.  ZVII.]  FRAUD,  ERROR,  DURESS.  §  506 

marriage  entered  into  through  faith  in  this  representation  set  aside 
for  the  fraud.^ 

§  504.  Under  Statates  —  (Simply  unknown  to  Husband).  —  This 
species  of  fraud  has  in  some  of  our  States  been  legislated  upou ; 
as,  in  Alabama,  where  a  nullity  is  to  be  decreed  at  the  suit  of  the 
husband  "  when  the  wife  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
without  his  knowledge  or  agency."^  Probably,  under  the  un- 
written rule,  she  must  at  least  have  been  conscious  of  the  preg- 
nancy, which  actively  or  passively  she  concealed.  But  there  is  no 
such  qualification  in  the  words  of  this  statute ;  and  though  the 
question  may  not  have  been  adjudged,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
ground  for  thus  limiting  their  meaning.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  broader  than  the  unwritten  law.  A  statute  which  did 
or  does  prevail  in  North  Carolina  is  in  terms  more  exclusive  of 
common-law  rules;  thus,  —  "If  the  wife  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage be  pregnant,  and  the  husband  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  of 
such  pregnancy  and  be  not  the  father  of  the  child  with  which  the 
wife  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  marriage."  *  It  is  not  best 
further  to  attempt  to  anticipate  here  the  judicial  interpretations 
of  these  various  statutes. 

§  605.   Fraud  practised  on  Mental  Immaturity  or  Weakness :  — 

Doctrine  defined.  —  Since  the  fraud  which  will  vitiate  a  mar- 
riage consists  of  a  combination  of  elements  each  of  which  operat- 
ing alone  may  be  inadequate,^  a  single  element  or  an  insufficient 
combination  may  be  i*endered  adequate  by  combining  with  mental 
weakness  short  of  the  vitiating  insanity,  or  with  immaturity  of 
years,  or  with  anything  else  of  the  like  tendency ;  the  question  in 
every  case  being  whether,  under  all  the  facts,  the  will  was  over- 
borne, deluded,  or  misled  to  the  extent  which  will  justify  a  court 
in  declaring  the  apparent  consent  a  nullity.*    Thus, — 

§  506.  Immature  Tears  —  (Forged  IdcenBe,  Ac).  —  The  fact  is 
always  relevant,  if  it  exists,  that  when  the  fraud  was  practised 
the  complaining  party  was  of  years  too  immature  to  be  presum- 
ably as  capable  as  older  persons  of  resisting  its  influence.  Largely 
on  this  principle  proceeded  two  similar  cases,  one  in  Texas  ®  and 

1  Hoffnian  v.  Hoffman,  30  Pa.  417.  riage,  anknown  to  the  hosband."    Code  of 

s  Rev.  Code  of  1867,  §  2352;  Code  of     1868,  §  1711. 
1886,  §  2323.  «  Ante,  §  494. 

*  N.  C.  Code  of  1883,  §  1285.  Georgia,  ^  Compare  with  Bishop  Con.  §  731- 
**  Pregnancy  of  the  wife,  at  the  time  of  mar-     744 . 

*  Robertson  e.  Cole,  12  Tex.  356. 
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the  other  in  Illinois^  In  each,  a  girl  of  fifteen^  was  inveigled  by 
an  older  male  person  into  a  marriage  with  him,  which  she  seema ' 
not  fully  to  have  understood ;  performed  under  a  Heemse  obtained, 
in  the  Texas  case  by  forgery,  and  in  the  lllinuis  case  by  perjury. 
The  element  of  non-couaummatiou^  already  discussed,  existed  in 
both.     And  in  both  the  marriage  was  declared  null.     Indeed, — 

§507.   Qtiality  of  Mind.  —  The  quality  of  the  mind  practised i 
upon  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  to  bo  considered  in  these 
cases.    So  we  shall  see  in  the  cliapter  on  mental  incapacity,  where 
something  will  be  said  of  the  blending  of  fraud  with  partial  in- 
sanity .^    Thus,  — 

§  508.  In  Causes  not  Matrimonial.  —  Where,  in  Tennessee,  one 
sought  in  equity  to  have  some  promissory  notes  set  aside  on  the 
donble  gi*ound  of  mental  weakness  and  fraud,*  McKinney,  J,.  ob» 
served :  **  The  proof  shows  that  he  [the  maker  of  the  notes]  was  | 
greatly  harassed  and  distressed  in  mind ;  that  he  was  pressed  1 
most  importunately  by  the  defendant  and  otliers  to  execute  the 
notes ;  that  his  fears  were  appealed  to  by  threats  of  a  lawsuit 
which  might  sacrifice  his  estates;  that  false  representations  were  I 
made  to  him  respecting  his  supposed  liability  to  tlie  defendant; 
and  that  his  wife  at  length,  in  the  hope  of  relie^ng  his  mind, 
joined  in  urging  hiin  to  assent  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  plain' 
tiff;  and  that,  under  the  various  influences,  he  was  induced  to 
make  himself  liable  for  the  payment  of  $530  to  the  defendant, 
and  to  execute  his  obligations  for  the  same,  wholly  unsupported, 
in  our  opinion,  by  any  consideration,  legal  or  moral.'*  There 
was,  in  short,  a  combination  of  weakness  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
fraudulent  practices  and  undue  influence  on  the  otlier ;  therefore 
the  party  was  by  the  court  relieved  of  his  obligation.^  And  this 
general  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  cases.**     Again, — 

§  509.  Relation  of  Confidence.  —  If  the  one  imposed  Upon 
stands  in  a  relation  of  confidence  to  the  other,  —  as,  if  he  is  nearly 
related,  or  the  other  has  great  influence  over  him,  —  this  renders 
the  court  still  more  ready  to  set  aside  the  contract."^     But  — 


'  LjudoTi  tK  Lyndan,  S9  lU.  43, 

*  Poat.  §  512,517,  &18. 

*  PoHt,  §  51X 

*  Biihop  Con.  §  656,  735,  740. 

^  Johnson  v.  ChadwoU,  S  Humph.  145, 
149. 

*  Murshall  t\  BilJiugslj,   7  Ind.  250; 
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Stewart  v.  Hubbard,  3  Jones  Eq.  186; 
Tmcty  u.  Sacket,  1  Ub io  St.  54.  59  Am. 
D.  6ii];  Craddock  t'.  Cabiness,  I  Swan, 
Teiiu.  474;  Chevalier  v,  Whatley,  12  La, 
An.  651, 

'  Bishop  Con.  §  €58,  740;  Simonton  p. 
Bacon,  49  Mii^ia.  582 ;  Graham  v.  LttUe, 
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CHAP.  ZVII.]  FBAUDy  EBROB,  DURESS.  §  511 

§  510.  Contract  XSxeonted.  —  Bearing  in  mind  that  marriage  is 
an  executed  contract,  not  executory,^  our  illustrations  from  ordi- 
nary contracts  should  in  the  main  be  limited  to  those  of  the  former 
class.  If,  then,  an  ordinary  contract  has  become  executed,  —  as, 
for  example,  where  a  conveyance  of  land  has  been  made  and  pos- 
session taken  under  it,  —  the  court  will  less  readily  set  aside  the 
accomplished  fact  (in  this  instance,  the  conveyance)  than  it 
would  the  mere  preliminary  agreement  to  do  the  thing.  In  the 
words  of  Woodward,  J. :  "  Nothing  but  fraud  or  palpable  mistake 
is  ground  for  rescinding  an  executed  conveyance.  So  long  as  the 
contract  continues  executory,  it  may  not  only  be  impeached  for 
fraud  or  mistake,  but  any  invalidity  which  would  be  a  defence  at 
law  would  in  general  be  ground  for  cancellation  in  equity."  *  Yet 
executed  contracts  are  sometimes  vacated  in  ordinary  affairs.^ 
And  it  must  always  appear,  not  only  that  the  party  was  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  fraudulent  practices,  but  also  that  he  was  actually 
defrauded.*    Now,  to  proceed  to  questions  purely  matrimonial,  — 

§  511.  Mental  'Weakness  and  Inferior  Fraud  in  Marriage.  —  In 
a  nullity  case,  founded  on  an  alleged  combination  of  fraud  and 
mental  imbecility,  Sir  John  NichoU  said :  "  Nor  am  I  prepared  to 
doubt  but  that  considerable  weakness  of  mind,  circumvented  by 
proportionate  fraud,  will  vitiate  the  fact  of  marriage,  whether  the 
fraud  is  practised  on  his  ward  by  a  party  who  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  guardian,  as  in  the  case  of  Harford  v.  Morris,  which  was 
decided  principally  on  the  ground  of  fraud,^  or  whether  it  is 
efifected  by  a  trustee,"  which  was  the  case  before  the  court,  "  pro- 
curing the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  of  his  own  daughter 
with  a  person  of  very  weak  mind,  over  whom  he  has  acquired  a 
great  ascendency.  A  person  incapable  from  weakness  of  detect- 
ing the  fraud,  and  of  resisting  the  ascendency  practised  in  ob- 
taining his  consent  to  the  contract,  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
binding  himself  in  point  of  law  by  such  an  act."  Therefore  the 
pretended  marriage  was  ultimately  set  aside.® 

3  Jones  Eq.  152 ;  PoweU  v.  Cobb,  3  Jones         ^  Walton  r.  Northington,  5  Sneed,  282; 

Eq  456 ;  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  8  How.  U.  S."  Nace  v.  Boyer,  snpra. 
183;  Freeland  v,  Eldridge,  19  Mo.  325.  *  Ilarford  v,  Morris,  2  Hag.  Con.  423, 

1  Ante,  §  10,  11,  454,  455.  4  Eng.  Ec.  575.     Sir  W.  Wynne  said  this 

*  Nace  V.  Boyer,  30  Pa.  99, 1 10.  case  was  decided  "  on  the  ground  of  force 

*  Ellis  V.  Mathews,  19  Tex.  390,  70  and  costody."  See  note  at  the  end  of  the 
Am.  D.  353 ;  Powell  ».  Cobb,  3  Jones  Eq.  report. 

456;  James  v.  Landon,  7  B.  Munr.  193.  >  Portsmouth  v.  Portsmouth.  I  Hag. 

Ec.  355,  359,  3  Eng.  Ec.  154.  156. 
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§  512.  Extreme  Youth,  with  ConBpiracy  and  Duress.  —  Wake- 
field's Case,  otliorwise  termed  Miss  Tyrncr's  Nyllity  of  Marriage 
Bill,  turned  cliieliy  on  fraud  and  conspiracy,  though  partaking 
fllightly  of  duress.  There  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  prosfjective  inheri- 
tor of  a  large  fortune,  was  inveigled  away  from  her  boarding- 
Bcliool  on  the  false  representation  that  her  mother  had  been 
attacked  with  dangerous  sickness  and  had  sent  for  her.  The 
conspirators,  having  thus  got  possession  of  lier  person,  induced 
lier  to  marry  one  of  them  by  a  scries  of  fraudulent  reprcsenta- 
tions^  the  chief  of  which  were,  that  her  father  had  become  bank- 
rupt, was  flying  from  his  house  in  great  distress  to  e%^ade  pursuing 
bailiffs,  and  the  only  escape  for  him  was  in  her  marrying  the  con- 
spirator, and  thereby  in  a  manner  pointed  out  obtaining  power 
over  the  estates,  A  pretended  message  from  hira  was  also  com- 
municated to  hasten  her  decision.  After  the  marriage,  and  before 
consummation,*  she  was  traced  out  and  rescued  by  her  friends, 
"  Why  did  you  consent?"  she  was  asked,  while  testifying  in  a 
criminal  proseculiun  against  the  cons[)irators.  From '*  the  fear 
that,  if  1  did  not,  my  papa  would  be  ruined."  The  conspirators 
were  convicted  in  the  Criminal  Court;  and  the  marriage  was  de- 
clared void  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  which  it  was  said  her  friends 
I'esortcd  merely  in  conscquoTice  of  the  rule  of  law  which  would 
hate  rendered  her  testimony  inadmissible  in  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunuL''^ 


1  Ante,  §  456,461-466, 

2  Rex  I'.  Wakefiel<J,  69  Annua!  Kegis- 
ton  316.  47  E<iin.  liev,  im,  2  Lewm,  a79, 
2  Townsend  St.  'IV.  112,  1  lJ<>ac.  I'rirn. 
Law,  4 ;  Turner's  Nullity  of  Mttrrirtgo 
Bill,  17  liana.  FarL  Deh,  n.  h.  n.'K3;  Shelf. 
Mar.  &  1)1  V,  21  r>;  I  Fra».  Dom,  Rel.  234. 
The  resisou  for  applying-  to  Pari  lament, 
RtatiHl  m  the  text,  iw  the  namo  which  was 
11*31  p^etl  by  Mr.  Peel  e,  a»  ap|  tea  ring  iu  tho 
plac**  ahove  circd  from  the  Parliamentary 
T)ebatef» ;  toceth<^r  with  the  further  reason 
of  the  delay  of  perhnps  three  jeani  at- 
teiid»Tit  opon  a  proceed iujE^  in  the  Erdcsi- 
afltieal  Court.  Mr.  Peele  deemi^d  that  the 
facts,  tf  proved  in  an  Euji^lish  court,  would 
authorize  a  **eritenco  of  nullity :  htit  the 
Scotch  lawyer  who  wa*  cxumiued  on  the 
trial  of  the  eriminiil  rase  —  this  being  a 
Gretna  Green  marriage  l^etween  English 
parties  —  waa   of  the  opinion,  which  ap- 
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p4?ar9  to  have  been  erroneous,  post,  §  515, 
that  by  the  law  of  S^'ollaud  a  marriage 
could  not  be  set  aside  fur  any  fraud  not 
involving  "a  mistake  in  the  identity  of  the 
person."  2  Townseod  St.  Tr,  150,  The 
writer  in  the  "  Kdinburgh  Ueview  "  above 
cited,  aftf^r  makin;;  many  welK-onsiderwl 
observations  upon  the  subie<*t  of  fraud  ai 
invalidating  marriage,  loncludes  thus: 
'*  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  though  there 
arc  many  difficuldes  in  the  ques^tiou,  we 
incline  to  think  that  the  marriage  would 
not  have  been  j^et  aside  tn  any  court, 
either  of  Knp:land  or  Scotland  "  p.  107. 
But  see  contra.  Irving  Civ.  Law,  102,  note. 
For  some  analogon/*  cases,  see  Townsend*s 
State  Trials,  ai^  abovn  cited  Sec  also 
Field's  Marriage  Annulling  Bill,  2  II.  L- 
Cas.  48  ;  HoJI  v.  HtiU,  Ifi  Jnr.  710,  5  Enfr 
L.  &  Kq.  589. 


CHAP.   XVILJ  fraud,  ERROR,  DURESS.  §  517 

§  513.    The  Scotch  Law  of  Fraud  in  Marriage :  — 

WTiy?  —  Since,  as  already  explained,^  the  fraud  which  will 
vitiate  a  marriage  consists  in  the  main,  not  of  isolated  facts,  to  be 
tested  by  principles  applicable  to  them  singly,  but  more  largely  of 
combinations  and  accumulations  of  facts,  to  be  determined  upon 
by  wider  processes  of  reasoning,  it  seems  well  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going something  from  the  Scotch  law.  For  this  purpose,  the 
expositions  of  Fraser,  the  Scotch  writer,  will,  with  his  authorities, 
suffice.    He  says  :  — 

§  514.  Fraud  compared  with  Force.  —  "  Fraud,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  contract  of  marriage,  renders  it  void.  Force  implies 
physical  constraint  of  the  will ;  fraud,  some  overruling  moral 
necessity,  by  which  a  certain  state  of  the  will  is  brought  about, 
which  could  not  have  so  been  without  deceit.  In  both  cases  the 
result  is  the  same,  although  the  constraint  employed  operates  dif- 
ferently.^ And  as  to  both,  morality  and  law  visit  the  deed  with 
the  same  condemnation. 

§  515.  invaUdates  Marriage.  —  '^  It  is  the  law  of  Scotland  that  a 
marriage  brought  about  by  false  and  fraudulent  representations  is 
null.  This  doctrine  was  denied  by  Mr.  M'Neill  at  the  trial  of  the 
Wakefields;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  sanctioned  by  various 
judgments  of  the  court. 

§  516.  Difflcnlty  of  Definition  —  (Diversity  of  CaBea).  —  ''  No 
attempt  will  here  be  made  to  define  what  shall  amount  to  fraud 
sufficient  to  set  aside  the  marriage,  as  no  two  cases  on  this  subject 
are  alike.     Lord  Stair  terms  fraud  hydra  multorum  capitum. 

§  517.  JUoBtrative  Faots  —  (Cameron  v.  Malcolm).  —  "  In 
Cameron  v.  Malcolm,^  a  young  lady  aged  twelve  years  and  six 
months,*  the  daughter  of  a  proprietor  in  Fife,  had  gone  through  a 
form  of  marriage  with  John  Cameron,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  the  son  of  a  neighboring  proprietor.  It  appeared  that  the 
girl  had  a  considerable  fortune  which  Cameron  wished  to  secure, 
his  own  father  being  in  laboring  circumstances ;  and  accordingly 
he  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her  mother,  who  put  the  matter 
off  by  urging  the  youth  of  her  daughter  ;  recommended  him  to  go 
abroad  for  some  time,  and  on  his  return  stated  that  she  had  no 

1  Ante,  §  494,  505.  brings  out  the  fraud  which  existed.    It 

*  Voluntativiminfert,qu{/randep€r8ua'  has  been  taken  from  the  Session  Papers, 
detf  says  Brewer.  as  that  in  the  dictionary  makes  it  seem 

*  Cameron    v,   Malcolm,    Mor.    Diet,  entirely  a  mere  squabble. 
12586  (1756).    Thif  Statement  of  the  case         *  See  ante,  §  506. 
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to  gdi  Om  flwmage  cricbrmted  that 
wi^b^  tfaey  ionsftv  that  tke  preacaBC  of  Oe  goremess  in  the 
coich  voidd  ha&  tfe  «!■■»;  Mm.  Cameroii  aceordin^j  ob- 
jeded  ta  lier  fnmmBt,  sad  d»  via  aeeordii^ j  sent  off  vilh  tiie 
dber  two  aemuila.  Tlia  cwapawy  were  iii£ii  brooglit  to  the  bouae 
af  Mra.  Canem^a  aMthgr^  arkcre  they  drank  tea ;  and  after  tea 
MiB.  lUootm  and  het  daagldw  alayed,  tm  Mr*  C«iDeTQn''8  soggea- 
tiiiii,  ta  wapptfj  the  excnaa  being  that  tlieir  onn  bouse  would  not 
Tet  be  leadr  to  reeeive  them.  Inmiediateljr  after  supper^  young 
CamerQii  went  for  tlie  ^piaoopal  minister  to  marrr  them ;  there 
waa  no  prodasalioit  of  banna.  Fran  aome  unexplained  reason^ 
tbe  mother  of  the  jom^  woman  then  left  the  room.  The  parties 
aliortlj  after  came  to  tbe  roon  where  her  mother  and  hla  father 
were  sitting,  when  joung  Cameinn  said  that  the  girl  had  con- 
aeatted  to  marrr  him^ — ^a  proceeding  to  which  tbe  mother  would 
not  agree.  Tbe  minister  deponed  Aal  tbe  mother  said  that  she 
gare  ber  consent  freelj.  Bnl  ilie  iminedtatelr  left  the  room,  and 
would  not  be  present  at  the  ceiemonr.  Thereupon  tbe  two  par- 
tiaa  wef«  married,  both  of  them  aodiblj  repeating  the  words  of 
Hha  office  aa  thej  were  directed.  But  the  confusion  and  terror  of 
the  voung  woman  were  such  that  after  she  bad  repeated  the 
re^ponaea  aa  directed  br  ^e  aerrice,  when  the  minister  proceeded 
to  read  the  prarers  she  repeated  them  also,  until  the  minister 
atoppid  ber.  The  marriage  being  over,  a  bedding  was  proposed. 
But  tbe  mother  now  came  in,  objected  to  this,  and  immediately 
en  tried  off  her  daughter,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Camerona*^ 

§518,  How  daddad. — **The  court  were  all  of  opinion,  with 
the  eict^ptiou  of  one  judge*  that  there  was  no  marriage,  as  the 
whole  proceeding  was  a  fraudulent,  deceitful  scheme  to  entrap  a 

I  |TH*  tmA^t  will  ttOl#  tJ^at  In  tKis    Americiin    oiieik  lh«re   wm   no   copals 
M  ill   taHoat  fitim  Eag^  and    Ajibe,  f  456,  461-466.] 
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young  girl  into  a  marriage,  who,  though  apparently  consenting  to 
it,  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  The  opinions  of  the  coutt 
are  stated  in  detail  on  the  Arniston  Session  Papers. 

§519.  other  XUnstrative  Cases — (Niven's  Case).  —  "Another 
case  is  stated  by  Lord  Fountainhall,^  thus :  *  One  Niven,  a  musi- 
cian in  Inverness,  is  pursued  for  deceiving  one  of  his  scholars,  a 
lass  of  twelve  years  old,  called  Gumming,  a  minister's  daughter, 
and  marrying  her,  and  getting  a  country  minister  to  do  it,  by 
suborning  one  to  call  himself  her  brother,  and  to  assert  to  the 
minister  that  he  consented.^  This  being  an  abominable  impos- 
ture and  theft,  and  a  perfidious  treachery,  having  a  complica- 
tion of  many  vilianies  in  it,  he  was  sentenced,  for  an  example,  to 
stand  at  the  pillory  with  his  ear  nailed  to  the  Tron,  then  to  be 
banished,  which  was  done.'  This  was  a  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  not  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

§  520.  Allan  V.  Tonng.  — "  The  same  doctrine  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  case  of  Allan  v.  Young,^  which  was  the  case  of 
a  declarator  of  marriage  by  a  school-master  against  a  young  wo- 
man. While  a  pupil  of  his,  and  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  she 
had  by  presents  and  flattery  been  enticed  to  his  house,  where  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  clergyman  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, there  being  no  previous  proclamation  of  banns,  though  a 
certificate  thereof  had  been  purchased  by  the  pursuer.  The  cler- 
gyman proved  that  he  had  taken  her  into  another  room  before 
the  ceremony,  and  satisfied  himself  that  she  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  duties  and  engagements  she  was  about  to  undertake, 
and  had  deliberately  resolved  to  marry  the  pursuer ;  and  that  at 
the  ceremony  she  made  her  responses  firmly  and  clearly.  The 
girl's  mother,  after  the  ceremony,  seemed  at  first  to  acquiesce, 
but  in  the  evening  rescued  her,  and  carried  her  off.  The  com- 
missaries dismissed  the  action,  and  the  Court  of  Session  con- 
firmed the  sentence. 

§  521.  Observations  hereon  —  (Youth).  —  "  These  were  all  cases 
where  the  fraud  was  practised  upon  parties  who  were  certainly 
capable  of  marriage,  but  who,  from  their  youth,  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  deceived. 

§  522.    lUustratlve  Frauds  on  Older  Persons.  —  "  There  are,  how- 

^  Reported  also  at  p.  8936,  Morison's  Consist.  Law,  Hep.  p.  37.  See  English 
Note.  cases  to  the  9Hine  effect  in  Shelf.  Mar.  & 

«  Compare  with  ante,  §  608,  509.  Div.  134,  187,  2U. 

s  Allan  V.  Tonng,  9  Dec  1773,  Ferg. 
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ever>  cases  where,  with  regard  to  persons  of  mature  age,  fraud  in 
obtaining  tlie  consent  to  the  contract  has  been  held  sufficient  to 
annul  the  pretended  marriage.  The  cases  in  which  this  lias  been 
eufttained  are  of  this  nature  :  The  woman  generally  gets  the  man 
hito  some  retired  place  for  the  purpose  of  carnal  connection,  and 
there,  before  this  is  allowed  to  proceed,  she  obtains  from  him  a 
promise  of  marriage,  and  copula  immediately  follows,*  She  has 
at  tlic  same  time  two  or  three  witnesses  stationed  so  as  to  hear 
the  promiso,  but  concealed  from  tlie  man*  The  consent  here  has 
been  obtained  in  ce^tu  amoris^  without  any  intention  on  his  part, 
she  well  knowing  it,^  of  entering  into  marriage,  and  where,  if  he 
had  known  that  there  w^ere  witnesses  to  the  transact  ion,  he  would 
not  have  made  the  promise.  The  marriage,  therefore,  being 
brought  about  by  the  fraudulent  contrirance  of  the  woman,  the 
court  have  refused  in  such  cases  to  sustain  it.* 

§  523.  Further  Views  —  (Mistake  of  Person.  Ac.).  —  "The  law 
was  laid  down  by  Lord  Stair,  as  applicable  to  marriage,  before 
he  had  decisions  of  the  court  to  guide  him,  '  If,*  he  says,  *  any 
one  married  Sempronia,  supposing  her  to  be  a  virgin,  rich  or 
well  natured,  which  were  the  inductives  to  liis  consent^  though 
he  be  mistaken  therein,  seeing  it  is  not  in  the  substantials,  the 
contract  is  valid.*  But  if  the  error  or  mistake  which  gave  the 
cause  to  tlie  contract  were  by  the  machinationyjffojeety  or  endeavor 
of  any  other  party  than  the  party  errant,  it  would  be  circumven- 
tion/^ And  Mr.  FtTgusson  says,  that  'when  it  can  be  fully 
established  by  evidence  tliat  the  apparent  consent  by  either  is 
not  of  the  quality  requisite,  but  has  been  extorted  or  gained  by 
•  force,  or  frauds  so  as  not  to  be  free  and  genuine,  the  contract,  oa 
this  ground,  although  as  to  form  completed  by  parties  both 
legally  capable,  may  likewise  be  set  aside  as  void  ab  initio^  by 
regidar  and  timely  challenge,  at  the  instanco  of  the  party  thus 
unlawfully  compelled  or  deluded/*^  'Fraud,'  says  Pothier,  'is 
no  less  contrary  to  freedom  of  consent,  required  for  marriage,  than 


I 


1  [If  tills  is  a  promine  of  future  mar- 
riage, something  remaining  to  be  done 
after  the  copula  ha*  beeu  had  to  nenrler 
the  parties  husband  and  wife,  it  hy  the 
established  Scotch  dwtrine  does  nfit  coH' 
rtitnte  marriaget  all  coni>ideriitionfl  of 
frand  aside.     Ante»  §  346-%}48.  ] 

2  Ante,  §  327-330. 

•  Barr  v,  Faitie,  IS  Feb.  1766.     See  It 
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in  Sess.  Papera,  Amistoa  CoUe>ctioo«  toL 
Ixxvii.  and  shortlj  Doticcd^  5  Mor.  Diet 
Snp.  921.  Han*ey  i?,  logliB,  19  Feb,  1839, 
SesB.  Papers. 

*  Ante,  §  460. 

*  Stair,   I,  9,  9,  &  1,  10,  13,  3d  para- 
graph ;  Ersk.  3,  1,16. 

*  Ferg- Coaaist,  Law,  p,  107, 


CHAP,  zyil]  fraud,  error,  duress.  §  526 

is  violence :  a  consent  impetrated  hy  fraud  and  deceit  (jieduction) 
is  as  imperfect  as  that  obtained  by  violence.* "  ^ 

§  524.   Further  of  our  otvn  Law  :  — 

Fraud  mingling  with  Brror.  —  The  foregoing  Scotch  views  have 
conducted  us  almost  to  our  next  sub-title,  Error.  It  and  fraud, 
by  mingling,  may  make  a  stronger  case  than  either  would  alone.^ 
Illustrations  of  such  mingling  are,  — 

§  525.  False  Fenionation.  —  If  one  simply  passes  under  an  as- 
sumed name  and  another  marries  him,  the  marriage,  being  entered 
into  with  the  person  meant,  is  good.*  But  if  one  of  bad  charac- 
ter, to  obtain  the  hand  of  another,  assumes  the  name  of  a  person 
of  good  character,  and  the  other  marries  him  in  the  belief  thus 
falsely  induced  that  he  is  a  different  individual,  this  marriage  is 
void.*  Such  is  plainly  enough  the  doctrine  both  of  principle  and 
authority.  The  reader  will  judge  how  far  it  accords  with  the 
earlier  — 

§  526.  Bean  Fielding's  Case. — Robert  Fielding,  otherwise  called 
Beau  Fielding,  was  indicted  for  polygamy  in  marrying  the  Duch- 
ess of  Cleveland,  having  alive  another  wife,  whose  name  before 
her  marriage  to  him  was  Mary  Wadsworth.  And  the  question 
was,  whether  or  not  this  earlier  marriage  was  good  upon  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  Being  anxious  to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  rich  widow, 
whose  name  he  knew,  but  whom  he  had  never  seen,  this  Mary 
was  passed  off  upon  him  as  the  identical  object  of  his  affections. 
He  wooed  her  with  great  violence  of  passion,  married  her,  then 
lost  his  love  on  discovering  the  trick.  No  attempt  was  made  on 
his  trial  to  show  that  in  law  the  marriage  was  made  invalid  by 
the  deception  ;  the  jury  convicted  him,  and  he  escaped  death  only 
by  pleading  clergy.  Afterward  a  proceeding  more  important  as 
to  the  question  of  law  was  heard  ;  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  the 
Duchess  was  granted  a  sentence  of  the  nullity  of  her  marriage 
with  him  by  reason  of  this  pre-existing  marriage.*  In  reply  to 
any  criticism  of  this  case,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  thou<rh 
Fielding  did  not  get  possession  of  the  particular  rich  widow  whom 
he  was  seeking,  he  did  obtain  the  very  flesh  and*  blood  he  courted, 

1  Pothier  Tr.  Cont.  Marriage,  §  220;  537;  Lord  Stowell,  in  Heffer  v.  Heffer,  3 

1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  234-237.  M.  &  S.  265. 

*  Ante,  §  505.  *  Fielding's  Case,  Bnrke's  Celebrated 
•Clowes  r.  Jones,  3  Curt.   Ec.  185,  Trials  connected  with  the  Aristocracy,  63, 

191.  78,  which  is  the  only  report  of  the  case 

*  Bex  V,  Bnrton-apon-Trent,  3  M.  &  S.     before  me. 
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and  over  which  he  poured  his  protestations  and  sighs.  And  as 
lie  was  himself  playing  a  game  of  fraud,  pretending  to  have  his 
heart  on  the  person,  while  it  was  really  on  her  supposed  wealth, 
he  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  complain  when  outwitled  therein. 

§  527.  IgnoraDCG  of  Law«  —  Perhaps  in  one  particular  a  mar- 
riage will  bo  set  aside  for  fraud  more  readily  than  an  ordinary 
coutract.  The  latter  will  bind  the  party  though  he  mistook  the 
law,  all  persons  being  conclusively  presumed  to  know  it,'  But  it 
has  been  held  that  ii  one  knowing  the  law  entraps  another  igno- 
rant of  it  into  a  marriage  ceremony  valid  in  form,  before  a  magis- 
trate or  minister  of  the  gospel,  representing  it  not  to  be  binding, 
which  representatiou  is  believed ;  and  if  the  party  deceived  does 
not  intend  it  shall  be  followed  by  cohabitation  without  a  further 
public  ceremony,  and  it  is  not  so  followed,  —  the  marriage  is  void. 
And  it  has  been  said  that  there  may  even  be  extraordinary  cases 
in  which  such  a  marriage  would  be  invalid  after  consummation.* 
But  this  case  is  also  within  another  principle,  considered  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.^    On  the  other  hand,  — 

§  528*  Brougham's  Dictum,  —  Lord  Brougham,  whose  strong 
and  impetuous  mind  occasionally  lacked  judicial  caution,  once 
nttered  in  the  Court  of  Delegates  a  dictum  which,  had  it  been 
sound,  would  have  rendered  uncalled  for  the  foregoing  elucida- 
tions. He  said  :  "  It  should  seem,  indeed,  to  be  the  general  law 
of  all  countries,  as  it  certainly  is  of  England,  that  unless  there 
be  some  positive  provision  of  statute  law  requiring  certain  things 
to  be  done  in  a  specified  manner,  no  marriage  shall  be  held  void 
merely  upon  proof  that  it  had  been  contracted  upon  false  rep- 
resentations, and  that  but  for  such  contrivances  consent  never 
would  have  been  obtaioed*  Unless  the  party  imposed  upon  has 
been  deceived  aa  to  the  person,  and  thus  has  given  no  consent  at 
all,  there  is  no  degree  of  deception  which  can  avail  to  set  aside  a 
contract  of  marriage  knowingly  made."*  So  much  of  this  uufor- 
timate  dtctum  as  concerns  mistake  of  the  person  is,  we  are  about 
to  see,  correct. 

*  Bishop  Coti.   f   463*   704;    MidlAnd     191,   1   B    W.  Law  Jour.    167;    Mount- 
f  Great  Western   Rv.  iv  Johiwoti.  6  H,  L.     bottf  p.  Andorer,  1 1  Vt.  226,  34  Am.  D, 

tOM798.  '  ess," 

«  civic  r.  Field.  Id  Yt.  Am,    See  aho         *  Ante,  §  Me^MS. 
|^Bob«7(0OD  r.  Cowdrr,  2  Wesi  Law.  Jour,  •  Svift  r.  KeUjr,  S KiMfvp^ 2S7,  Sta 
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II.  Error. 

§  529.  "Error"  or  "Mistake."  —  Thus  we  have  seen  something 
of  error  as  a  ground  of  nullity.^  In  the  law  of  ordinary  contracts 
it  is  commonly  termed  Mistake,^  and  there  is  no  reason  other  than 
usage  for  choosing  the  former  term  for  the  present  coimection. 
But  commonly,  and  perhaps  in  this  instance,  the  reader  is  best 
served  when  conducted  in  the  beaten  path. 

§  530.  Defined.  —  When  one  who  is  not  himself  in  fault,  misled 
by  an  innocent  mistake  of  facts,  consents  in  appearance  to  what 
he  does  not  in  reality,  such  consent  in  error,  though  given  through 
a  form  of  marriage,  does  not  constitute  matrimony.  Even  though 
the  other  party  is  innocent,  he  is  not  estopped,^  because  estoppel 
m /?ai«  operates  only  in  cases  of  evil  in  the  intent.*  As  to  the 
limits  of  which  doctrine,  — 

§  531.  Error  of  Person.  —  The  common  form  of  available  error 
in  marriage,  spoken  of  in  the  books,  and  the  only  sort  whereof 
they  much  enlighten  us,  is  error  of  the  person.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  assume  that  there  may  not  be  other  kinds.     Thus,  — 

§  532.  One  substituted  for  Another.  —  An  illustration  of  error 
of  the  person  is  where  one  individual  is  substituted  for  another. 
"  This,"  says  Kent, "  would  be  a  case  of  palpable  fraud ; "  and 
he  adds  that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  a  case  in  which  error 
simply,  and  without  any  other  ingredient,  as  to  the  parties  or 
one  of  them  in  respect  to  the  other,  would  vacate  the  contract."* 
Still,  — 

§533.  Simply  mistaking  Person.  —  However  difficult  may  be 
the  supposition  that  one  intending  to  marry  A  could,  without  a 
fraud  being  practised  on  him,^  marry  B,  yet,  if  the  fact  were 
established,  there  is  no  doubt  the  marriage  would  be  invalid.*^ 
And  Lord  Campbell  puts  the  case  of  marriages  in  masquerade, 
where  the  parties  arc  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  persons  with 
whom  they  are  united,  as  clearly  void.® 

§  534.   How  the  Canonists  hold.  —  According  to  Ayliffe,  the 

^  Ante,  §  524-526.  of  fraud  as  to  the  Dame  of  the  person, 

3  Bishop  Cou.  §  69d>714.  ante,  §  525,  526. 

»  Ante,  §  327,  334.  »  Ante,  §  468,  469. 

*  BUhop  Con.  §  292-295.  7  Stayte  v.  Fariiuhar»on,  3   Add.   Ec 

*  2  Kent  Com.  77.    And  see  the  cases  282 ;  ante,  §  525,  526. 

8  In  Reg.  v.  Millis,  10  CI.  &  F.  534, 785. 
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canonists  reckon  four  specica  of  error.  First,  error  pergoncB  ; 
as,  when  I  have  tlii>ught  to  marry  Ursula,  but  by  mistake  of  the 
person  I  have  married  Isabella.  An  error  of  this  kind  renders 
the  marriage  roid ;  '*  for  deceit  is  oftentimes  wont  to  intervene 
ill  this  case,  which  ought  not  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  per- ' 
sou  deceiving  another."  *  Secondly,  errur  of  cotulition  ;  as,  when  i 
I  think  to  marry  a  free-woman,  but  through  mistake  marry  a 
bond-woman.  This  will  avoid  the  marriage.  But  if  the  condition 
of  the  party  were  known,  "'*  the  Churcli  did  not  dissolve  such  a 
marriage.**  Thirdly,  error  of  fortune  ;  which  does  not  invalidate 
the  marriage-  Fourthly,  error  of  quality  ;  as,  where  a  man  mar- 
ries a  woman  believing  her  to  be  a  chaste  virgin,  or  of  a  noble 
family,  or  the  like,  but  finds  her  to  be  deflowered  and  of  mean 
parentage.  This  kind  of  error  does  not  aflfect  the  validity  of  the 
marriage.  **  Nay,*'  adds  our  author,  **  the  canonists  are  so  far 
from  rescinding  a  marriage  contracted  with  a  strumpet,  that  the 
law  makes  it  a  matter  of  merit  for  a  man  to  take  an  harlot  out 
of  the  stews  and  marry  her ;  because  it  is  not  the  least  act  of 
charity,  says  the  c^non  law,  to  recall  a  person  going  astray  from 
the  error  of  her  ways ;  but  the  true  reason  is,  because  the  law 
allows  of  public  stews."  - 

§  o3d.    lUtwtraticizM  from  Ordinary  Contraots,  —  Possibly  iUustra-„ 
tions  from  doctrines  which  govern  ordinary  contracts  may  in  son 
circumstances  be  helpfuL     Thus*  — 

§  536.  Bfistaken  Statement  of  Facts.  —  A  vendor  who  makes  a 
positive  representation  about  the  property  he  sells  —  a  case  truly 
of  mistake  if  he  believes  what  he  utters  —  is  said  to  be  guilty  of 
fraud,  equally  whether  he  speaks  in  ignorance,  or  whether  he  wil- 
fully deceives.*  Yet  this  doctrine  has  its  limits.*  And  —  here 
we  come  again  into  pure  fraud  — 

§  537.    Materiia  —  (Caution  —  Injury.  Ac<).  —  The  misreprcsei! 
tation,  or  error  of  fact,  must  be  of  a  thing  material,  and  upon! 
which  the  party  entering  into  the  contract  really  relied ;  also,  in 
a  case  not  of  weakness  of  mind^  the  party  deceived  must  have 
tiscd  reasonable  caution ;  and  he  must  have  suffered  an  injury,^ 


>  Ante.  §  469,  469.  593. 

«  AyL  pMer,  363,  363;  ante,  f  479, 

'  Miner  v.  Medbaiy,  %  Wmu  SM.    And 
GiJft  1%  aal«.  19  BaHi,  S49;  8^17  v. 
Norwich,  ^.  KUL  S4  Coon.  ^ 

2S0 


«  GaUtngr,  Newell«9  Iiid.57Ji;  PajnMH 
V,  Smith.  20  Ga.  654, 

*  Swift  r,  FiUhtigh,  9  Port.  39 ;  Biifbf  ' 
p.  Po«nell«  i5  Ga.  S44»  71   Am.   D.  t6g; 
CoUier  r,  lUrkn^sis,  26  G*.  362,  71   Am. 
IX  ai6;  Feier  p,  Wright,  6  lod,  183 ;  lliU 
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III.  Duress. 

§  538.  Compared  with  Fraud  —  With  Ordinary  Contraota.  — - 
Duress,  like  fraud,  is  a  ground  for  avoiding  ordinary  contracts.^ 
And  the  same  rules  which  are  applicable  to  them  have  been 
deemed  to  be  so  also  to  marriage.^  But  we  have  seen  that  in 
considering  fraud  in  the  executed  contract  of  marriage,  its  spe- 
cial nature,  as  distinguished  from  other  contracts,  must  be  taken 
into  the  account^  Now,  in  natural  reason,  and  it  is  believed  in 
the  law  also,  duress  is  different.  One  impelled  by  duress  to  do  a 
thing  acts  because  he  must,  and  his  mind  is  no  more  free  to  can- 
vass the  nature  of  the  act,  and  perform  it  or  not  according  to  his 
view  thereof,  than  to  refuse  to  do  it  altogether.  Hence  we  come 
back  to  the  proposition  that  the  same  duress  which  will  avoid  an 
ordinary  contract  will  nullify  a  marriage.*  Still,  for  convenience 
if  for  no  other  reason,  the  author  will  define  duress  in  the  mar- 
riage contract  in  terms  not  identical  with  those  which  ho  em- 
ployed in  respect  of  contracts  generally ;  ^  thus,  — 

§  539.  Defined.  —  When  a  formal  consent  in  marriage  is 
brought  about  by  force  or  menace,  —  a  yielding  of  the  lips,  not 
of  the  mind,  —  it  is  of  no  legal  effect;  the  same  rule  being 
applicable  as  in  ordinary  contracts.®    Thus,  — 

§  540.  lUastrative  Case.  —  A  young  woman  of  some  wealth, 
being  engaged  to  a  man,  was  induced  by  him  to  accept  bills  to  a 
large  amount  for  his  accommodation.  She  was  by  the  holder 
sued  on  them,  and  threatened  with  bankruptcy  proceedings  and 
financial  ruin.  The  environment  and  the  threats  caused  in  her 
great  distress  of  mind,  impairment  of  health,  and  finally  bodily  and 
mental  prostration,  to  a  degree  incapacitating  her  to  resist  coer- 
cion. Thereupon  the  man  told  her  that  the  only  way  out  of  her 
trouble  was  to  marry  him ;  whereupon  she  reluctantly  went 
through  with  the  ceremony,  he  first  threatening  to  shoot  her  if 
she  showed  any  imwillingness.    The  marriage  was  not  consum- 

V.  Bush,  19  Ark.  522;  Davidson  v.  Moss,         *  Ruth.  Inst.  h.  1,  c.  xv. 

5  How.  Missis.  673,  687;  Moss  v,  David-  5  Bishop  Con.  §  715. 

Bon,  1  Sm.  &  M.  112,  144;  P.  r.  Cook,  4         «  Ante,  §  458,  527;    1  Woodd.  Lect 

Seld.  67,  59  Am.  D.  451.  253;  No.  39  Am.  Jurist,  29;  Shelf.  Mar. 

1  Bishop  Con.  §  715-730.  &  Div.  213 ;  Willard  v.  Willard,  6  Baxter, 

2  Scott  V.  Sebright,  12  P.  D.  21,  23.  297,  32  Am.  R.  529;   Pyle  v.  Pyle,  10 
*  Ante,  §  459.  Philad.  58. 
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mated,  and  it  was  judicially  pronounced  void.^    Perhaps  this  case 
illustratcjs  also  the  doctrine  of  — 

§  541.  Force  proportioned  to  Iflind  acted  on. — Tlie  old  books 
have  observations  to  the  effect  that  to  avoid  a  marriage  yielded 
to  through  fear,  it  must  be  such  fear  as  may  happen  to  a  man  or 
woman  of  good  courage  and  resolution;  importing  danger  either 
of  death  or  of  bodily  harm.^  But  in  prhiciple,  and  from  analogies 
to  other  authorities,^  this  cannot  be  so.  The  last  judicial  enun- 
ciation which  the  author  has  seen  on  this  question  appears  in 
the  case  just  stated;  Butt,  J.,  saying,  —  *' I  do  not  think  that  is 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  law.  Whenever  from  natural  weak- 
ness of  intellect  or  from  fear — whether  reasonably  entertained 
or  not — either  party  is  actually  in  a  state  of  mental  incompe- 
tence to  resist  pressure  improperly  brought  to  bear,  there  is  no 
more  consent  tlian  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  stronger  intellect 
and  more  robust  courage  yielding  to  a  more  serious  danger.'** 
And  the  just  view  plainly  is,  that  the  question  of  the  mental  qual- 
ity and  the  effect  of  the  actual  or  threatened  force  is  of  evidence ; 
80  that  since  matrimony  can  be  contracted  only  with  full  and  free 
consent,  if  a  woman  void  of  courage  and  resolution  is  in  such  ter- 
ror as  not  to  know  what  she  is  about,*  while  another  more  heroic 
would  have  remained  undaunted,  still  there  is  the  same  want  of 
consent,  and  the  marriage  is  as  completely  Invalidated,  as  though 
she  had  possessed  a  firmer  courage,  overawed  by  a  more  imminent 
danger.     And  — 

§  542.  Leas  Force  on  Feebler  or  Stsbject  Biind«  —  The  casCB 
most  frequent  are  where  a  weak  and  irresoiute  woman  or  a  young 
and  timid  girl,  poBacoaed  of  a  fortune,  is  entrapped  and  impelled 
into  a  marriage  by  a  degree  of  fraud  and  force  utterly  inadequat 
to  overcome  a  person  ^'  of  good  courage  and  resolution.''  Such"^ 
was  the  leading  case  of  Harford  v.  MoirriSf  decided  on  the  double 
gronnd  of  fraud  and  duress;  where  one  of  the  guardians  of  a 
jrotmg  school-girl,  having  great  inilnenoe  and  authority  over  her, 
look  her  to  the  Continent,  hurried  her  Aero  from  place  to  place, 
and  married  her  substantially  against  her  wUl*  The  marris 
held  to  be  Toid>   The  mm  alreadx  stated/  of  Wakefield,  who 

^  BcoU  «.  SeMgfH,  IS  P.  IX  it.  «  Bwfotd  r.  Xorm,  1  Bmg.  Coo*  «S9, 

>  A5I  Pitftr.ait.  4E«^.  Ec.  S7S,aadmnoteafctliee&dai 

•  ^mi  r.  $*h«tglit.  13  P.  D.  SI.  14.  ^  Aa«e,  |  MZ. 

ii««w4\CMebCVo^C4r.  4itt,46^49a. 
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married  Miss  Turner,  was  also  thought  to  contain  something  of 
the  element  of  force,  and  it  is  in  point.^ 

§543.  Force  lawful  or  unlawful — (Marriage  under  Arrest). — 
Force,  to  constitute  in  law  duress,  must  be  unlawful.  A  contract, 
for  example,  executed  to  free  the  maker  from  a  lawful  arrest,  or 
to  avoid  such  threatened  arrest,  is  not  therefore  invalid.^  And  a 
man  lawfully  arrested  on  a  process  for  bastardy  or  seduction  can- 
not, if  he  marries  the  woman  to  procure  his  discharge,  have  the 
marriage  declared  void  as  procured  by  duress.^  Nor  is  it  other- 
wise though  he  has  a  good  defence,  and  enters  into  the  marriage 
simply  to  avoid  being  imprisoned  under  the  process,  and  he  after- 
ward discovers  that  he  might  have  made  his  defence  successful.* 
But  if  the  process  of  arrest  is  void,  or  otherwise  the  imprisonment 
is  unlawful,  and  he  marries  the  woman  to  regain  his  liberty,  the 
marriage  will  on  his  prayer  be  set  aside.^  And  tlie  same  result 
appears  also  to  follow  where  the  arrest,  while  not  technically  ille- 
gal, is  both  malicious  and  without  probable  cause.^     Hence,  — 

§  544.  Arreat  without  Needful  Warrant.  —  If  an  officer  arrests 
a  man  for  bastardy,  not  having  the  warrant  which  the  law  re- 
quires, and  to  avoid  imprisonment  he  goes  through  with  the  form 
of  marrying  her,  and  then  leaves  her,  the  marriage  will  be  de- 
clared void.'' 

1  See  the  act  of  Parliament  annolliDg  ^  James  v.  Smith,  Supreme  Judicial 

the  marriage.  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  215,  Court  of  Mass.,  May  Term,  1861.    This 

note.      See   also    Portsmouth    v.   Ports-  was   a  case   before  a   single  judge.     I 

mouth,  1  Hag.  Ec.  355,  3  Eng.  Ec.  154,  was  favored  with  a  report  of  it,  by  H. 

which  was  a  case  of  fraud  and  lunacy  in  J.  Fuller,  Esq.  counsel  for  the  libellant,  as 

combination.    And  see  ante,  §  472.  folltnvs :  — 

^  Bishop  Con.  §  720 ;  Bates  v.  Butler,  46  Libel  to  annul  a  Marriage  alleged  to  have 

Me.  387 ;  Stevens  v.  Webb,  7  Car.  &  P.  60.  been  procured  by  Fraud  and  Duress.  — 

'  S.  r.  Davis,  79  N.  C.  603 ;  Johnson  v.  Abram  A.  James  v.  Julia  B.  Smith.    The 

Johns,  44  Tex.  40 ;  Sickles  v,  Carson,  1 1  parties  were  respectively  paupers  of  the 

C.  E.  Green,  440 ;  Dies  v.  Winne,  7  Wend,  towns  of  West  Bridgewatcr  and  Rayn- 

47 ;  Williams  v.  S.  44  Ala.  24.     It  is  so  ham.    The  libellant  alleged  in  his  libel, 

where  one  marries  a  woman  he  has  se-  that  he  was  unlawfully  arrested  by  a  dep- 

daced,  through  fear  of  the  penal  conse-  uty  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Plymouth,  at 

quences.     Honnett  v,  Honnett,  33  Ark.  the  instance  of  two  of  the  selectmen  of 

156,  34  Am.  R.  39.  Raynham,  and    taken    to   the    office    of 

*  Scott  V,  Shufeldt,  5  Paige,  43.  George  W.   Bryant,   Esq.,  a  magistrate 
ft  Bassett  v.  Bassett,  9  Bush,  696.    See  within  and  for  the  county  of  Plymouth, 

Allen  V.  Shed,  10  Cush.  375.  and  from  thence  to  the  house  of  said  Julia 

•  See  Bishop  Con.  §  721 ;  Reg.  v.  Or-  B.,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
gill,  9  Car.  &  P.  80 ;  Story  Con.  §  88,  89 ;  formed  by  said  Bryant ;  that  at  the  time 
No.  39  Am.  Jur.  23,  24 ;  Soule  v.  Bonney,  of  his  arrest  the  officer  had  no  warrant  or 
37  Me.  128;  Barton  v.  Morris,  15  Ohio,  precept  whatever,  nor  during  the  time  he 
408;  Collins  v.  Collins,  2  Brews.  515;  was  in  the  official  castody;  that  the  se- 
Steyenaon  v,  Stevenson,  7  Philad.  386.  lectmen  aforesaid  threatened  to  shut  him 
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IV.  Doctrines  common  to  the  Three  Impedimenti, 

§  545.  Affirming  by  Cohabitation.  —  When  the  eflfect  of  the" 
fraud,  error,  or  duress  has  been  removed  from  the  mind  ea- 
thralled,  Ihis  party  ban  the  election  to  aflinn  or  not  the  marriage. 
It  is  affirmed,  for  example,  by  a  voluntary  continuance  of  the 
cohabitation,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  invalidating  facts,^ — the 
like  doctrine  applying  here  as  to  otlier  contracts/-*  And  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  particular  transaction  amounts  to  a 
ratification,  resort  may  be  had  to  decisions  in  other  causes  as  well 
as  in  mutrimoiiiai  oaes.^ 

§  54tJ.  Gunty  Party.  —  We  may  presume  that  tlie  party  guUtj 
of  the  wrong  would  not  be  jiermitted  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by 
maintaining  a  suit  of  nullity  solely  on  that  ground.* 

§  547     Both  in  Wrong  —  Non-consummation*  —  If  the  marriage 


in  jail,  to  im]>risou  and  deprive  him  of  hb 
liberty,  tf  be  reftii»t)d  to  miurry  said  Jtilia 
B,,  QT  pfty  to  them  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred doljurs*  all  of  which  threats  were 
made  duriug  the  iSiiie  be  was  heild  in  clone 
costody  bv  $^d  selectniou  and  deputy 
aberiff;  that  being  uuuble  tu  |jav  &iiid 
8iim  of  money,  and  through  fear  of  being 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  while  stir* 
rounded  by  said  depoty  sheriff  and  hia 
assoctatea,  ho  confuted  to  marry  aaid 
Julia  B.»  and  ander  these  circumstances 
and  while  sttll  coutinuiiig  in  the  custody 
of  the  said  deputy  sheriff  and  his  aasoci* 
fttvs,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  per< 
formed;  that  immediately  after  the  said 
ceremony  he  left  the  said  Julia  B.,  and 
never  at  any  time  after  had  connection 
with  her. 

The  cause  of  making  the  arrefli  wao, 
that  the  said  Julia  D,  had,  some  weeks 
pre^'iously.  been  delivered  of  a  bastord 
child,  which  she  allrgeil  and  swore  at  the 
trial  to  be  the  child  of  the  libellant,  though 
she  had  never  made  any  complaint  before 
a  magistrate,  nor  had  any  warrant  ever 
imwd  according  to  law.  The  libeUant 
denied  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  chdd. 

The  CAM  waa  tried  before  Judge  Dewey. 
The  fiicts  as  they  appeared  in  the  evi- 
dence were  substantially  those  alleged  in 
the  libel.  The  decree  of  the  court  was  as 
loUowa:  — 
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Form  of  Decree  of  Nullity,  —  F1ym<mth 
ss.  May  Term,  1861,  Supreme  Judicisl 
Court.  In  the  matter  of  Abram  A.  James 
r.  Julia  B,  Smith,  praying  for  a  i 
this  court  chat  a  certain  marriage  i 
nixed  between  the  said  parties  may 
declared  void  by  a  sentence  of  divorce  or 
nullity,  by  reason  of  the  same  having  been 
procured  by  fraud  and  duress :  and  upon 
the  bearing  of  the  evidence  relating  thero^ 
to  the  coort  find,  that  the  aame  ww  oib> 
tained  by  duress  and  illegal  reitnunt; 
this  court  does  order  and  decree,  that  the 
said  pretended  marriage  between  the  said 
parties  be  dechued  void  sod  of  no  effect, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  amiullied  to  aU 
intents  and  porposea. 

1  AyL  Pkt«r,  361 ;  Scott  tf.  ShuleMt. 
5  Faige,  43;  1  Fraa.  Dom.  Rel.  229;  I 
Bulge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  137 ;  Hampatead 
V,  Plaistow.  49  N,  H.  84,  98. 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  683,  728,  729,  844, 
846,848. 

*  See  Soott  cp.  Shufeldt,  supra;  Clark_ 
r.  Field,  13  Vt.  460;    Morris  t^.  Mo 
Wright.  630;    Miller's   Appeals,  3a 
478;  Gilmer  r.  Ware,  19  Ala.  252;  Gutf. 
wilier  r.  Lack  man,  23  Mo.  168 ;  Galloway 
V.  Holmes,  I  Doug.  Mich.  330 ;  ThompsoB 
V.  Lee,  31  Ala,  392. 

«  See  S.  9.  Murphy,  6  Ala.  765,  41  An. 


CHAP.  XTU.]  FRAUD,  ERROR,  DURESS.  §  549 

has  not  been  consummated,  the  court  should  more  readily  set  it 
aside.^  When  the  parties  are  equally  in  the  wrong  neither  is 
entitled  to  redress.^ 

§  548.  Void  or  Voidable.  — This  marriage  is  to  be  deemed  void 
or  voidable,  or  neither,  according  as  we  understand  these  tei-ms  of 
uncertain  and  variable  meaning.  The  impediments  of  this  chap- 
ter are  not  canonical,  hence  the  marriage  is  not  voidable,  but  void, 
in  the  language  of  that  law  whence  ours,  on  this  subject,  is  in  the 
main  derived.*  It  is  perfected  by  the  subsequent  consent  of  the 
party  whose  want  thereof  at  the  solemnization  alone  rendered 
the  ceremony  inadequate  to  superinduce  the  status.  Rogers  writes 
of  it  under  the  head  of  voidable.*  And  Lord  Hale,  speaking  of  a 
marriage  effected  by  duress,  applies  the  word  "  voidable  "  to  it ; 
even  deeming  it  so  far  a  marriage  as,  after  consummation  by 
force,  to  preclude  the  woman  from  bringing  against  tlie  man  the 
now-obsolete  appeal  of  rape.*  But  however  it  may  have  been  with 
this  antiquated  proceeding,  the  only  doctrine  permissible  in  any 
age  of  legal  enlightenment  is,  that  the  status  of  marriage  is  never 
imposed  on  a  non-consenting  person;  so  that  though  this  mar- 
riage may  be  completed  by  such  consent  being  added,  until  then 
it  is,  as  to  the  status,  null,  though  the  ceremony  has  the  legal 
effect  just  explained.®  And  so  the  adjudged  law  is  believed  to 
hej    Yet  still  the  books  exhibit  an  occasional  — 

§  549.  Misapprehension.  —  In  a  not  remote  case  of  fraud,  the 
court  pronounced  the  marriage  to  be,  in  its  language,  "  voidable  " 
not  void.  And  therein  the  learned  judge  who  delivered  the 
opinion,  misapprehending  the  meanings  in  which  the  two  words 
have  been  used  by  other  judges  and  by  legal  authors,  deemed  his 
tribunal  to  be  overruling  prior  authorities.  So  he  enforced  the 
doctrine  thus:  "If  a  marriage  procured  by  fraud  is  void,  the 
most  unjust  and  absurd  consequences  would  follow.  A  void  mar- 
riage is  incapable  of  ratification.®  It  is  as  if  no  pretended  mar- 
riage existed;  neither  party  is  bound;  the  guilty  and  innocent 

1  And  see  ante,  §  456,  461-466.  •  Post,  §  614-626,  628-630. 

*  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  54-65  ;  ^  Respublica  v.  Hevice,  3  Wheeler 
Westfall  V.  Jones,  23  Barb.  9 ;  White  v,  Crim.  Cas.  505,  507 ;  Tarry  v.  Browne,  1 
Crew,  16  Ga.  416;  Miller  v,  Marckle,  21  Sid.  64;  Fulwood's  Case,  Cro.  Car.  482, 
UL  152;  Pinckston  v.  Brown,  3  Jones  £q.  488,  493;  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  212,  note; 
494.  2  Kent  Com.  76;    1  Burge  Col.  &  For. 

»  Ante,  §  258,  259,  267,  285,  286.  Laws,  137. 

*  Rogers  Ec.  Law,  2d  ed.  643.  ^  As  to  which,  see  Bishop  Con.  §  614, 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  629.  846. 
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are  alike  at  liberty  to  disregard  it.  If  such  a  marriage  as  this 
is  void,  the  guilty  party  may  set  up  his  or  her  fraud  in  order 
to  escape  the  responsibilities  iiicideot  to  the  marriage  relation**'  * 
No  judt^e,  no  respectable  law-writer,  ever  held  any  such  thing. 
And  no  man,  familiar  with  the  entire  language  of  the  law,  ever 
applied  the  more  commun  term  "void"  to  this  sort  of  mar- 
riage, without  being  aw^are  that  the  word  has,  in  some  other 
connections,  a  wider  meaning.  This  is  a  war  of  mere  words. 
Ill  the  paucity  of  our  language,  such  things  are  unavoidable 
even  in  legal  wTitings. 


•     §  550.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated^ 

The  wide  and  universal  principle,  to  the  elucidation  whereotj 
many  chapters  of  this  volume  are  devoted,  that  the  mutual  conr 
sent  of  the  parties  is  of  the  essence  of  marriage,  which  cannot 
exist  without  it,  is  the  fundamental  all-in-all  of  the  present  chap- 
ter.  Where  the  mind  is  overcome  by  fraud,  by  error,  or  by  du- 
ress, so  that  in  fact  it  does  not  consent  to  an  apparent  marriage, 
the  law  will  deem  it  to  be  no  marriage ;  though,  if  after  the  thrall 
is  broken  it  then  freely  consents,  no  repetition  of  the  ceremony  will 
be  required  to  make  it  good.  It  may  be  termed  void  or  voidable 
according  to  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  these  uncertain  or 
variable  words.  The  elucidations  of  the  chapter  have  been  so 
minute  and  coinprehensive  that  further  repetitions  are  needless. 


1  Tomppert  v.  Tomppert,  13  Bosh,  326,  330,  »fi  Am.  E.  197. 
lard,  6  Baxter,  297,  32  Am.  R.  529. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  CONSENT  OP  PARENTS. 

§  561.  Valid  without.  —  At  the  common  law,  the  marriages  of 
minors  arrived  at  their  respective  ages  of  consent,  to  be  explained 
in  the  next  chapter,  were  good  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents.^     And  still, — 

§  651  a.  Solemnisation  Unlawful  —  (Fleet  Marriages).  —  Within 
the  doctrine  that  a  marriage  may  be  valid  while  the  celebrator 
and  parties  arc  punishable,^  it  was  always  in  England,  as  now, 
unlawful  to  celebrate  marriages  in  private ;  therefore  no  clergy- 
man of  reputation  would  perform  the  service  without  either 
license  or  banns.  When  the  marriage  was  by  license,  there  was 
an  oath  that  the  parties  were  of  age  ;  or,  if  under  age,  that  tliey 
had  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians.  When  by  banns,  their 
minority  was  no  objection.  All  marriages  other  than  by  banns 
or  license,  called  clandestine,  were  illegal,  but  not  void  ;  and  they 
became  so  common  that  places  were  set  apart  in  the  Fleet  and 
other  prisons  for  their  celebration.^    The  want  of  the  consent  of 

1  Rex  V.  Hodnett,  1  T.  R.  96 ;  Cannon  livelihood  from    celebrating   clandestine 

V.  Alsbary,  1  A.  K.  Mar.  76,  10  Am.  D.  marriages  for  fees   smaller   than    those 

709 ;  Pool  V.  Pratt,  1  D.  Chip.  252 ;  Cole-  legally  taken  at  the  parish  church.    Al- 

man's  Case,  6  City  H.  Rec.  3 ;  Ilorncr  i*.  ready  incarcerated  for  debt  or  for  delin- 

Liddiard,   1    Hag.  Con.  337;    Fielder  v,  qaencies,  the  reverend  functionaries  Were 

Smith,  2  Hag.  Con.  1 93 ;  Droney  v.  Arch-  beyond  the  reach  of  Episcopal  correction, 

er,  2   Phillim.  327 ;   Priestly  v.  Hughes,  In  some  instances  their  profits  were  very 

11  East,  1 ;    Hargroves  v.  Thompson,  31  great.    Thus  we  are  told  that  by  one  of 

Missis.  211  ;  The  Governor  v.  Rector,  10  them  six  thousand  couples  were  married 

Humph.  57;   S.  v.  Dole,  20  JjSl.  An.  378;  in  a  single  year;  whilst  at  the  neighbor- 

Wadd-  Dig.  229.  ing  parish  church  of  St.  Andrews,  Hoi- 

'^  Ante,  §  433-435.  born,  the  number  of  marriages  solemnized 

'  Ix)rd  Mansfield,  in  Rex  v.  Hodnett,  in  the  same  period  was  but  fifty-three. 

1  T.  R.  96.    Macqueen  states  the  matter  of  Those  clandestine  connections  were  also 

the  Fleet  Prison   marriages  as  follows :  celebrated  at  Mayfair,  at  Tyburn,  and  in 

"Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  other  parts  of  London;  and  through  the 

there  was  in  the  Fleet  Prison  a  colony  of  instrumentality  of  hedge  parsons,  they 

deg^raded  ecclesiastics,  who  derived  their  were  common  all  over  the  kingdom,  —  in 
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parents  was,  in  the  langiiago  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  law,  an  impidu 
mentum  impeditivum^  obstructing  the  way  to  the  celebration; 
but  not  an  impedimentum  dirimenB^  affecting  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  solemn izetl.^ 

§  552*  statutory  CJiangea  in  England. —  Upon  this  condition  of 
the  law  in  England  came  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act/  pro- 
viding tliat  all  marriages  of  minors  not  in  widowhood,  solemnized 
by  license  (not  including  marriages  by  banns),  should  be  void 
when  entered  into  without  the  consent  of  the  father  if  living, 
or,  if  dead  J  of  the  guardian  or  the  mother,  or  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Great  mischiefs  resulted  from  the  absolute  nullity 
thus  created.  For  example,  when  one  under  age  Imd  married 
by  license,  with  the  consent  of  tJie  mother,  tlie  father  being  ab- 
sent and  supposed  to  be  dead,  the  marriage  was  declared  void 
for  the  want  of  his  consent.^  The  same  was  held  in  other  similar 
cases;  nor  could  length  of  cohabitation,  or  lapse  of  time,  or  pa- 
rental  consent  given  subsequently,  or  the  birth  of  children,  cure 
the  defect.*  This  hardship  the  courts  could  not  mollify  by  con- 
struction. But  they  allowed  the  consent  to  be  inferred  from 
slight  circumstances;  and  even,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Stowell, 
held,  *'  not  without  some  controversy  arising  in  other  qnaiiers, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  negative  of  consent,  together 
with  the  other  circumstances  relied  on,  in  the  strongest  terms."' 
Subsequent  legislation  has  so  far  remedied  the  evil  that  though 
tlie  consent  of  parents  and  guardians  is  required  by  law,  the  ab- 
sence of  it  does  in  no  case  render  the  marriage  void*** 


fact,  ^eatly  more  so  timn  marriages  in 
the  face  of  the  Church.'^  Mac<i.  JJiv.  & 
Biat.  JmriHii  2. 

^  Homer  i\  Liddiiird,  1  Hug.  Con.  337, 
348. 

*  26  Geo,  2,  c.  33,  §  11. 

«  Hajcfi  p.  Watt<,  3  rhiUim,  43, 

*  JoDes  F.  RohinBOD,  2  PhiUim.  285; 
Johnson  t\  Parker,  3  Plnllim.  .lU ;  ]U(U 
duU  c.  LeUdiarti,  3  Philliiii.  356 ;  Turner 
V.  Felton,  2  PhiUim.  D2 ;  Days  r.  JarvU. 
2  Hag.  Con.  172;  Droney  r.  Archer,  2 
PhiUim,  327;  Fielder  l\  Smith,  2  llag. 
Con.  193;  Clarke  r.  Uankia,  2  PhiUim. 
328,  note ;  Duids  p.  Dooairau,  3  Hag.  Ec. 
301  ;  Uex  r,  Jame»,  Row.  &  Ry.  17  ;  Sul- 
livan n  Sullivan,  2  Hag.  Con.  238.  24 L 
megitimate.^The  etatnte  waa  coDstmca 
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to  include  illegitimate  children,  Prie«tlj 
17.  Hughes,  11  Kast,  1. 

*  Dtkvs  i\  Jarvis.  2  Ha^.  Con.  172. 
And  see  Hoilgkingon  t\  Wilkie,  1  Hag. 
Con.  262;  Smith  r.  Huson,  I  PUiUitn,  2S7; 
Cre«»well  p,  Cusius,  2  Phillim.  281  ;  Sol* 
livan  r.  Sullivan,  supra ;  Balfour  v,  Cft^ 
l^jpTiter,  1  Phinim  221 ;  Jame«  v,  Prit-e,  1 
3d;iu.  &  R.  683  ;  Cope  v.  Bart,  1  Ha^.  Con. 
434 ;  2  Bum  Ec  Law,  Phillim.  ed.  437. 
438;  Rogers  Ec.  Law,  2d  eiL  612,  taoteo; 
Wadd,  Dig.  229-231 ;  Harrti»on  t?.  South- 
ampton, 21  Eng^  !#.  Sl  El].  343.  And  for 
an  illustration  of  the  principle  laid  dctwn 
in  the  text,  aee  Piers  r.  Piers,  2  H.  L.  Cm, 
331,  See.  however,  Rex  r.  Butter,  Rass. 
&  Ry.  61. 

<^  Itex  cr,  Birmingbani,  S  B,  4  C.  29.  S 


CHAP.  XVni.]  CONSENT  OP  PARENTS.  §  657 

§  553.  Withdrawing  ConBont  —  (Death  of  Parent).  —  In  a  case, 
not  of  nullity  of  marriage,  but  concerning  the  effect  of  a  will,  it 
was  held  that  though  a  parent  could  withdraw  his  consent  at  any 
time  before  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  yet  if  he  died  before 
such  celebration,  the  consent  given  in  his  lifetime  was  good.^ 

§  554.  Statute  confitnxed  —  (Clause  of  NuUity).  —  By  a  rule 
stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,^  a  statute  requiring  the  parental 
consent,  yet  not  expressly  declaring  the  marriage  celebrated  with- 
out it  to  be  void,  is  construed  as  directory  only ;  so  that  still  a 
marriage  without  such  consent  is  valid.^ 

§  555.  vrith  us  at  Common  Law.  —  The  date  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Marriage  Act*  is  1753,  too  recent  to  be  common  law  with 
us.  Hence,  by  our  common  law,  the  marriage  of  minors  without 
the  parental  consent  is  good.^ 

§  556.  Statutes  with  as.  —  We  have  statutes  regulating  these 
marriages,  the  leading  rule  for  interpreting  which  has  just  been 
stated.®  Some  of  them  may  perhaps  create  a  nullity  where  the 
consent  of  parents  is  wanting.^  And  there  are  provisions  in- 
tended to  operate  as  obstructions  to  such  marriages.  We  shall 
consider  them  when,  in  another  chapter,  we  inquire  of  the  offences 
connected  with  irregular  solemnizations. 

§  557.  BfTect  on  Status  of  Minority  —  (Emancipation).  —  The 
marriage  of  it  minor  generally,  perhaps  always,  emancipates  him.® 
As  expressed  by  a  learned  judge,  who  was  considering  the  effect 
of  the  marriage  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  without  the  consent  of  her 
parents:  "The  marriage  being  valid,  the  ordinary  legal  conse- 
quences of  marriage  followed.  The  husband  and  wife  were  one 
person,  and  he  was  entitled  to  her  society  and  services.  The 
authority  of  the  parents  over  the  daughter,  their  right  to  her 

M.  &  R.  230;  Rogers  Ec.  Law,  2d  ed.  >  Ante,  §  432. 

611.    See  Rex  v,  WauUy,  1  Moody,  163,  «  Ante,  §  554. 

1  Lewin,  23;  Rex  v.  St.  John  Delpike,  7  gee  the  American  cases  cited  ante, 
S  B.  &  Ad.  226;  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  119,  §  554;  also,  Hiram  v.  Pierce,  45  Mo.  367, 
§  2,  17.  71  Am.  I).  555.    The  Governor  r.  Recto'^, 

*  Young  r.  Fnrse,  2  Jur.  w.  s.  864,  26  10  Humph.  57;  Ferrie  v.  The  Public  Ad- 
Law  J.  N.  8.  Ch.  117.  ministrator,  4  Bradf.  28;  Fitzsimmons  t;. 
s  Ante,  §  423,  424.  Buckley,  59  Ala.  539. 
»  Ante,  §  432 ;  Goodwin  v,  Thompson,  *  Dick  v.  Grissom,  Freeman,  Missis. 

2  Greene,  Iowa,  329 ;  Patton  v,  Her>'ey,  428 ;  Re^.  v.  Selhome,  2  Ellis  &  E.  275 ; 
1  Gray,  119 ;  Rex  v.  Birmingham,  8  B.  &  Rex  v.  Witton,  3  T.  R.  355 ;  Northfield  v. 
C.  29.  See  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Brookfield,  50  Vt.  62 ;  Sherburne  v.  Hart- 
Arkansas  statute,  Smyth  v.  S.  13  Ark.  land,  37  Vt.  528;  Bozrah  v.  Stonington, 
696.  4  Conn.  373,  375 ;  Bncksport  v.  Rockland, 

«  Ante,  §  552.  56  Me.  22. 
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custody  and  services,  were  held  subject  to  her  right  to  contract 
marriage,  and  upon  the  marriage  were  suspended,"  ^  In  Maine, 
this  consequence  was  denied  to  the  marriage  of  a  minor  without  the 
parental  consent.*  But  it  is  difficult  to  sustain^  in  principle,  this 
dissent  from  the  general  doctrine;  since  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  marriage  are  in  their  nature  superior  to  the  parental  claim,^  — 
such  as  the  infant  husband's  duty  to  pay  his  wife's  antenuptial 
debts*  and  to  support  her,^  and  the  infant  wife's  to  serve  and  Ik* 
governed  by  her  husband  instead  of  her  father  or  guardian,^ 

§  558.  Procurijig  Marriage  of  Minor.  —  Though  one  W^ho  cntiCGS 
away  from  the  father  a  child  who  is  also  his  servant  incurs  a  lia- 
bility to  the  father/  it  has  been  held  that  a  parent,  as  such,  can- 
not maintain  an  action  for  jirocuring  withtjut  his  consent  the 
marriage  of  an  infant  child.  If  the  child  was  his  servant,  be 
appears  to  be  deemed  entitled  to  compensation  for  his  loss  of 
services  before  the  marriage,  not  afterward ;  '-*'  for  the  marriage, 
though  procured  by  unlawful  means,  was  nevertheless  valid,  and 
nnquestionably  gave  to  the  hnsl)and  of  the  daughter,  from  the 
time  it  took  place,  a  right  to  her  company  and  services/*® 


§  559.    Tlie  Doctrine  of  this  Cliapter  re9tated. 

Under  onr  unwritten  law,  the  marriage  of  an  infant  of  suffi- 
cient age  ia  good  though  the  parent  does  not  consent.  And  the 
rights  nnd  duties  of  husband  and  wife  attach  to  the  marriage, 
and  supersede  the  confiicthig  parental  cbiim.  We  have  statutes 
which  forbid  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  minors  without 
permission  from  the  parent  or  guardian ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
a  clause  of  nullity,  whicli  most  of  them  do  not  contain,  a  mar* 
riage  in  disobedience  is  valid,  while  yet  the  participators  in  it 
may  be  subject  to  a  penalty  or  punishment. 


1  T,  R,  Strong,  J.  in  Bconett  ^.  Siriith, 
21  Barb,  439,  441.  And  see  2  Bisljop 
Mar.  Women,  §  525. 

2  White  i\  Henry,  24  Me,  531,  532. 

*  Sherburne  y.  Hartland,  supra;  Rex 
».  Wtttun,  Bupra. 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  201 ;  Butler  v,  Breck, 
7  Met  164,  33  Am.  I).  708, 
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*  nir^hop  Con,  §  910;  S  Kent  Cam- 
240;  Met.  Con.  69. 

^  2  Bishop  Mar,  Women,  §  525. 

T  Bishop  Kon-Con.  Law,  §  373-^84. 

«  Jones  L\  Tevj»,  4  Litt.  25,  U  Am,  D. 
m.  See  Eyre  r.  Shaftabury,  2  P.  Wms. 
102,111,  112. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   AGE  OF  THE   PARTIES. 

§  560.  Introdaction. 
661-581.   Under  Common  Law. 
582-585.  Statutes  and  their  Effect 
586.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  560.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  conBider,  I.  The  Com- 
mon Law  of  the  Subject ;  II.  The  Statutes  and  their  Effect. 

I.    The  Common  Law  of  the  Subject. 

§  661.  Infancy  —  Majority.  —  The  status  termed  infancy  ends 
in  majority  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  in  both  males  and 
females,  except  in  a  few  States  where  girls  are  by  statute  made 
of  age  at  eighteen.^    But  — 

§  562.  Age  of  Consent.  —  The  age  at  which  matrimonial  con- 
sent can  be  given,  —  that  is,  when  a  minor  is  capable  of  marry- 
ing,—  being  the  matter  to  be  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  is  a 
different  thing,  depending  on  a  different  reason.     So  — 

§  563.  Promise  to  marry,  distinguished.  —  An  infant's  promise 
to  marry,  whether  he  is  under  or  over  the  age  of  matrimonial 
consent,  is  voidable  by  him,  though  binding  on  the  other  party  if 
an  adult.^  This  is  a  contract,  while  the  marriage  permissible  at 
the  age  of  consent  is  a  status ;  ^  hence  the  distinction.    Now,  — 

§  564.  The  Oromid  of  the  Distinction  —  between  the  incapacity 
of  minority  and  matrimonial  incapacity  is,  that  the  former  is 
mental,  the  latter  physical.    The  law  deems  that  one  may  prop- 

1  Bishop  Con.  §  893,  894 ;   Kester  v.  496 ;  Cannon  v.  Alsbarj,  1  A.  K.  Mar.  76, 

Stark,  19  m.  328.  10  Am.  D.  709;  Pool  r.  Pratt,  1  D.  Chip. 

»  Ante,  §  206;  Holt  r.  Ward,  2  Stra.  252;  Warwick  r.  Cooper,  5  Sneed,  659; 

937;  Hunt  v.  Peake,  5  Cow.  475, 15  Am.  D.  Hamilton  v,  I^max.  26  Barb.  615 
475;  WiUard».8tone,7Cow.22,17Am.D.         »  Ante,  §  10,  11. 
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erly  be  of  age  only  when  he  has  become  mentallj  capable  of  man^ 
aging  affairs;  lie  may  marry  when  he  has  attained  a  physical 
ability  to  perform  the  special  fonctions  of  marriage.  Further  to 
explain,  — 

§  565.  PliTsicai  Incapacity.  —  As  impotent  persons,  of  whatever 
age»  cannot  contract  perfect  matrimony  ;  ^  so,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  this  chapter,  cannot  boys  and  girls  whose  physical 
natures  are  not  sufficiently  mature.  Mere  infancy  is  no  disquali- 
fication ;  ^  but  those  who,  whether  older  or  younger  than  twent)^- 
one,  have  no  physical  capacity,  either  because  they  want  the 
maturity  which  age  alone  brings,  or  because  of  some  incurable 
defect  in  the  organism,  are  incapable  of  completely  valid  mar- 
riage. Tlie  case  has  been  likened  to  the  infantas  executory  agree- 
ment to  purchase  necessaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  executed 
agreement  on  the  other  hand ;  the  former  does  not  bind  him,  but 
on  the  delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  necessaries,  whereby  the 
agreement  becomes  executed^  he  is  bound.* 

§  506,  Fttrther  of  the  Reasaii, — Tlirough  the  entire  law  of  mar- 
riage runs  a  distinction,  more  than  once  already  adverted  to  iu 
this  volume,  between  what  would  be  wise  if  men  and  women  were 
machines  controlled  in  all  their  actions  by  the  direct  force  of 
legal  command^  and  what  is  wise  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  this,  the  governing  power  oTer  them  is  human  passion,  human 
fhdlty^  and  the  higher  and  better  loves  combined.  Whatever  be 
tile  just  mle  for  tlie  age  of  matrimony,  and  however  much  a  wise 
pmdenee  may  commend  the  forbearing  of  marriage  entangle- 
ments mstil  the  parties  have  passed  their  twenty -5 rst  year,  it  still 
remiss  true  that  mtaora  in  gresler  or  less  numbers  will  come 
toother  matrimonially*  not  heeding  any  sdmonition  from  the  law, 
snd  children  will  be  bom  of  the  union.  And  the  question  for  the 
ImwHsiaking  power  will  be,  not  whether  such  unions  are  wise  or 
foolish,  since  no  laws  can  prevent  them,  but  whether  they  shall 
he  accorded  the  k;gsl  states  of  matrimony  on  the  one  hand^  or 
held  ss  merotrieims  on  dis  olher;  and  whether  the  children,  who 
were  nol  eoosslted  sbovl  beiiig  bom  or  about  their  parentage, 
sbsl)  bfttf  the  honors  of  legitimacr  or  the  disgrace  of  bastardy. 
In  like  manner^  as  m  i{iMslion  of  public  morals,  it  is  of  high  ecu* 
js^ncncc  that  all  nntoas  belveen  the  sexes  shall,  when  possible, 
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be  rendered  matrimonial .  The  common  law  lias  alwa3*s  acted  on 
this  principle,  hence^  for  example,  its  rule  that  matrimonial  con- 
Bent  is  marriage,  though  without  priestly  benediction  or  other 
form.  On  the  otlier  side,  as  we  have  already  8een,^  wc  have  more 
or  less  lej^islative  folly,  Hucceeding  to  the  common  law,  whereby 
unions  in  the  nature  of  mntrimoniul  are  made  meretrieions  if  tlie 
parties  have  omitted  prescribed  formalities.  And  we  saw  in  the 
last  chapter  that  the  common  hiw  prunouncea  valid  the  marriage 
of  minors  to  which  their  parents  did  not  consent ;  but  legislation, 
lifting  itself  up  in  assumed  superiority,  made  them  void  until  it- 
self became  truly  wise  and  restored  the  common-law  role.^  On 
the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  the  common  law  has  followed 
its  usual  course  of  wisdom ;  and,  however  much  lamenting  its 
inability  to  keep  boys  and  girls  whose  bodies  have  grown  while 
their  minds  have  not,  from  inconsiderate  and  premature  mar- 
riages, it  has,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  unborn  chil- 
dren, rendered  such  marriages  valid.  And  still,  to  investigate 
before  a  court  and  jury  the  facts  of  the  physical  capability  in 
each  particular  case  would  be  both  unduly  laborious  and  demor- 
alizing.    Hence, — 

§  567.  Compared  with  Impotence.  —  Wc  shall  sec,  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Impotence,  Ihat  an  adult's  lack  of  the  physical  capacity  for 
matrimony  is  to  be  proved  in  each  particular  instance.  And  this 
comes  from  necessity  ;  there  is  no  other  way  in  wliicb  the  fact 
can  be  made  to  appear*  But  puberty  is  different ;  substantially, 
though  not  with  precise  accuracy,  it  comes  with  measured  years. 
So  that  for  matrimonial  purposes,  and  by  moat  opinions  for  rape 
aa  to  the  boy,^  the  capacity  in  law —  that  is,  the  legal  puberty  — 
is  a  question  of  age  ;  namely, — 

§568.  Fourteen*  Twelve  —  (Age  of  Consent). ^ — The  common 
law  has  fixed  the  age  of  puberty,  required  for  marriage,  at  four- 
teen in  maU?s  and  twelve  in  females.''  It  terms  this  the  age  of 
consent,  and  Littleton  calls  it  also  **  the  age  of  dhcretian^**^ 
while  Ayliffe,  in  a   more  exalted   strain,  praises  the   infantile 


«  Ante,  $  3S5-389. 
«  Ant«,  §  552. 

•  Rape.  —  A  boy  tinder  fourteen  in 
cxJDclasivelj  presnmed  inrBpahle  of  rom* 
mitting  rape.  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  373, 
554;  Jib.  §  1117. 

*  Pool  V.  Pnitt.iupra;  I  Bright  Hni. 


&  Wife,  4 ;  Arnold  u.  Earle.  2  Lee,  525. 
6  Kng.  Kc.  230;  The  Governor  v.  Kector, 
10  Humph*  57;  Parton  t\  Hen^ej,  1  Gray, 
119 ;  Hex  V.  Gordon,  Hoba.  &  Kj.  48, 

*  Co.  Lit.  79  a,  mod    Mr.   lUjrgrare's 
Dote^  No.  43. 
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capacity  of  fourt^jen  and  twelve,  thus :  "  This  is  the  age  of  per- 
sons which  the  law  has  deemed  capable  of  advice  and  under- 
standings which  onght  to  be  principally  regarded  in  the  bosinesa 
of  matrimony,  because  so  many  inconveniencea  may  flow  from 
an  indiscreet  marriage  I "  *  Swinburne,  better  apprehending  the 
principle,  says :  **  The  reason  is,  that  because  at  these  years  the 
man  and  the  woman  are  not  only  presumed  to  be  of  discretion 
and  able  to  discern  betwixt  good  and  evil,  and  what  is  for  their 
profit  and  disprotit ;  but  also  to  ha%*c  natural  and  corporal  ability 
to  perform  the  duty  of  marriage,  and  in  that  respect  are  termed 
jmbere^j  as  it  were  plants,  now  sending  forth  buds  and  flowers, 
apparent  testimonies  of  inward  sap,  and  immediate  messengers  of 
approaching  fruit."  * 

§  569*  "Whence  and  why  Fourteen  and  Twelve*  — ^  The  COmmon- 
law  rule  of  fourteen  in  males  and  twelve  in  females,  as  the  age 
of  consent^  was  derived  from  the  civil  law,  also  substantially  from 
the  canon.^  The  Scotch  law  has  the  same  rule*  It  originated 
in  the  warm  climate  of  Italy,  and  it  has  been  thought  not  entirely 
suited  to  more  northern  latitudes,* 

§  570.  Proof  of  actual  Puberty,  —  The  canon  law  seems  not  to 
regard  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twelve  as  conclusive,  but  to  per- 
mit capacity,  or  puberty  in  fact,  to  be  proved  by  actual  inspec- 
tion.^ In  a  Scotch  case  it  was  attempted,  on  the  strength  of  con* 
siderable  Scotch  as  well  as  canonJaw  authority,  to  establish  the 
same  rule ;  but  the  court  refused,  chiefly  because  of  the  inexpedi* 
eucy  of  permitting  the  indecent  examinations  necessary  in  its  appli- 
cation**  The  common  law  also  seems  never  to  have  yielded  to  the 
inquisitive  disposition  of  the  canon  law,  but  to  have  always  con- 
tented itself  with  the  simple  inquiry  into  the  ages  of  the  parties^ 

§571.  Seven  Teara  —  (Void  under). — Another  period  tO  be 
considered  is  that  of  seven  years,  alike  in  male  and  female.  If 
either  party  to  a  marriage  is  below  seven  it  is  a  mere  nullity.^ 

§  572.  Between  Seven,  and  Fonrteen  or  Twelve  —  (inchoate 
BCarrlase^.^If  both  parties  have  arrived  at  seven,  and  either  is 


»  Avl  rarer.  «l. 

*  8wink  8^po««iK  Sd  ed.  47. 

*  1  HI.  Cdn.  43^ 

«  I  Fms.  rK>m.  Eel  At :  Perg,  CoBsiaL 
Law.  136,  mad  App.  M ;  Rogers  Ec.  Law» 

*  Avl  i*af«r.  M7;  t  Ftw.  Dom.  ReL 
4»:  1BL00I1L4M;  Bowyw Cva  43. 


•  Johnston  »,  Ferrier,  Mor*  Diet.  8931 ; 
I  Ftaa^DoiTi.  Rel  43. 

^  1  BL  Com.  436 ;  Maepherson  oo 
Infanta,  168.  See  I  Bishop  Crim.  Uw, 
§373. 

•  2  Bam  Ec.  Law,  434o;  I  Bl.  Com 
436,  note  n.  by  Chittj,  &c ;  Swiob 
Sponaak  SO,  iL 
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below  his  or  her  age  of  consent,  —  that  is,  under  fourteen  or 
twelve,  —  or,  if  both  are,^  they  may  still  contract  an  inchoate  or 
imperfect  marriage. 

§  573.  AnnnlUng  Inchoate  Marriage.  —  They  cannot  avoid  or 
annul  this  marriage  until  the  one  discarding  it  has  reached  the 
age  of  consent  for  such  party,  whether  it  be  twelve  or  fourteen ;  ^ 
and  perhaps  not  until  the  other  has  also  arrived  at  his  or  her  age 
of  consent.^    More  specifically, — 

§  574.  Age  for  Annulling  —  Further  aa  to.  —  Reeve  observes  :  "  In 
Rolle's  Abr.  341,  there  is  a  case  where  a  wife,  being  only  eleven 
years  of  age,  did  then  disagree  to  the  marriage ;  and  the  husband, 
being  then  of  the  age  of  consent,  married  another  woman,  and 
by  her  had  a  child.  Such  child  was  adjudged  to  be  a  bastard, 
because  the  former  marriage  continued  valid ;  for  the  first  wife, 
when  she  dissented  to  the  marriage,  had  not  arrived  at  the  age 
when  she  could  dissent.  A  marriage  at  such  a  tender  age  has  not 
been  heard  of  in  Connecticut,  I  believe;  and  I  cannot  suppose 
that  such  marriage  would  be  considered  valid."*  Still,  doubtless 
the  common  law  in  most  of  our  States  is,  on  this  subject  as  on 
others,  what  it  was  in  England  when  this  country  was  settled. 
In  New  York,  a  man  having  in  form  married  an  infant  girl  under 
twelve,  who  immediately  declared  her  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  the  ceremony,  and  her  dissent  therefrom, — 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  a  bill  by  her  next  friend,  ordered  her 
to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  court,  as  a  ward,  and 
prohibited  the  man  from  all  intercourse  or  correspondence  with 
her,  under  pain  of  contempt.^  Whether  this  proceeding  is  war- 
ranted by  the  English  practice  or  not,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  an 
abnegation  of  the  common-law  doctrine  ;  rather,  it  gives  it  a  more 
equitable  efifect.  It  does  not  deny  the  right  of  the  girl  to  affirm 
the  marriage  on  reaching  her  age  of  consent.     Moreover,  — 

§575.  Both  bound  or  Neither  —  (More  of  when  Dissent). — 
Since  there  cannot  be  a  husband  without  a  wife  or  a  wife  with- 
out a  husband,  both  parties  must  be  bound  by  this  marriage  or 
neither.  So  that  though  one  has  passed  the  age  of  consent,  if 
the  other  has  not,  either  may  avoid  the  marriage  when  the  latter 

1  Ante,  §  562.  Ohio,  a  doctrine  differing  somewhat  from 

'  Co.  Lit.  79.  that  stated  in  our  text  has  hoen  held, 

*  Swinb.  Spoosals,  34.  though  without  much  discussion.     Shaf- 

*  Reeve  Dora.  Rel.  237.  her  v.  S.  20  Ohio,  1.    As  to  Arkansas,  see 

*  Aymar  v.  Roff,  3  Johns.  Ch.  49.  In     Walls  v.  S.  32  Ark.  565. 
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has  arrived  at  siicli  age ;  aa,  if  a  boy  of  fourteen  marries  a  girl 
of  ten,  he,  at  hor  age  of  twelve,  as  well  as  she,  may  disaffirm  the 
marriage.  This  rule,  differing  from  that  in  the  ordinary  con- 
tracts of  infants,  comes  from  the  special  nature  of  matrimony ; 
wherein  either  both  parties  must  be  bound,  or  an  equal  election 
of  disagreement  be  oi.>en  to  huth.^  It  is  so  also,  to  some  degree 
if  not  fully,  in  other  parts  of  the  marriage  law, 

§  576.  Bow  Diaaent  expressed —  (And  when).- — The  disaffirm- 
ance of  this  imperfect  marriage  may  be  either  witli^  or  without* 
judicial  sentence.  There  is  some  question  whether  or  not  the 
suit  for  the  latter  can  be  maintained  before  the  parties  have 
reached  the  respective  ages  of  fourteen  and  twelve.*  In  reason, 
it  cannot  be,  if  they  are  free  from  superior  authority ;  because, 
as  they  cannot  dissent  in  pais  till  then,  it  would  follow  that 
they  cannot  earlier  consent  to  a  suit  for  the  same  object.  It 
Blight  be  different  with  others  having  the  right  to  control  their 
marriage.^ 

§  577.  AffirmiDg  the  Marriage.  — -  When  both  have  attained  their 
respective  ages  of  consent,  if  they  affirm  the  marriage,  it  is  ever 
afterward  binding,  and  no  new  ceremony  is  required.®  An  obvious 
way  of  affirming  is  by  continuing  to  cohabit/  or  by  sexual  inter- 
course ;  and  the  same  has  been  said  to  follow  from  "  endeavors 
only»"  *  and  irom  kissing,  embracing,  sending  gifts,  and  80  on. 
In  this,  it  is  seen,  a  different  rule,  derived  from  a  different  rea- 
son, prevails  from  what  governs  in  the  transformation  of  espousals 
per  verba  defuturo  into  matrimony,  wJicre  no  familiarities  short 

1  Co.  Lit.  79,  and  Mr.  Hargrave^B  note, 
No.  45  ;  1  BL  Com.  436;  I  East,  P.  0, 
468 ;  Godol.  Abr.  507  ;  Gibs.  Ccwl.  423.  A 
caoon  of  RicharU,  who  »ticceededi  Thoiiiau 
Be^ket  id  tbe  see  of  Cftnterburj  {a.  », 
1173,  leth  cantm),  enjoins,  in  couforniity 
with  decreefl  of  Pupo  Nichoks,  that  '*  luar^ 
Tiatjt  $g  TinU  without  the  consent  of  both 
pnrfifs.  The  J  who  marry  hoya  and  pirla 
do  nothinjf,  uuIoaR  they  conacDt  after  they 
come  to  yeare  of  discretion.  Therefore  we 
forbid  the  con  junction  of  thone  who  hnvo 
not  both  attained  the  legal  and  canonical 
ftge,  unless  there  bo  argent  necewtity  fur 
the  good  of  peace."  See  the  same  injouc- 
tion  repeated  in  the  Conrtitiitions  of  Ed- 
mond,  ArchbUhop  of  Canterbury,  1236. 
Johnson^B  Canons,  voL  2 ;  Ropjers  Ec.  Law, 
M  ed.  633.  Se«  2  Barn  Ec.  Law.  434. 
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«  Gibs.  Cod.  446;  2  Burn  Ec.  Law, 
500;  Sir  Georgr©  Hay,  in  Harford  v, 
Morrift,  2  Hag.  Con.  4^1,  4  Eng,  Ec.  575, 
577. 

■  Co.  Lit.  79ft;  Burn,  snpra,  p.  435; 
1  BL  Com.  436.  But  see  Wall*  v,  S.  32 
Ark.  565,  570, 

*  Compare  Co.  Lit  "9  with  OibB.  CihI 
446,  followed  by  Burn,  as  above  cited  j 
Aymjir  v,  Hoff,  3  John^.  Ch.  49. 

*  But  »ee  OQ  Ihia  eubjeet,  Aymar  r. 
Ruff,  3  Johns.  Ch.  49. 

«  Co.  Lit.  79 ;  1  BL  Com.  ut  r>ii- 
pra ;  Koonce  r.  Wallace,  7  Jones,  K.  C. 
194. 

'^  t  Dane  Abr,  301  \  Coleman *«  Case, 
6  City  H.  RtH^.  3. 

>  Ayl.  Parer.  250, 
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of  the  carnal  act  will  suffice.^  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
aflirmance  by  continued  cohabitation  will  be  good,  even  though, 
by  parol  or  in  writing,  they  disagree,  unless  the  disagreement  is 
made  before  the  ordinary ;  ^  which  expression,  translated  into  the 
language  of  our  own  American  law,  probably  means,  unless  the 
disagreement  is  made  matter  of  judicial  record. 

§  678.  Nine  Tears  —  Seven  —  Pour  —  (Dower).  —  If,  when  the 
husband  dies,  the  wife  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  years,  she  is 
admitted  to  dower,*  "  of  what  age  soever,"  adds  Coke,  "  her  hus- 
band be,  albeit  he  were  but  four  years  old."*  But  so  much  of 
this  proposition  as  gives  dower  to  the  widow  of  a  four-years-old 
boy  appears  inconsistent  with  what  is  before  stated,*  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bum  and  others,  that  the  marriage  is  absolutely  void 
unless  both  parties  are  at  least  seven ;  for  surely  dower  cannot 
rest  on  a  completely  void  marriage.  Looking  at  this  question  in 
the  light  of  principle,  if  we  assume  the  correctness  of  the  doc- 
trine which  denies  all  capacity  for  marriage  below  seven,  the 
result  must  follow  that  while  one  of  the  parties  is  under  seven, 
the  marriage  is  totally  null,  whatever  be  the  age  of  the  other. 
Because,  as  we  have  seen,*  in  the  executed  contract  of  marriage, 
either  both  must  be  bound  or  neither ;  for  if  the  boy  is  not  a 
husband,  the  girl,  lacking  a  husband,  is  not  a  wife ;  and  if  the 
marriage  is  null  as  to  the  party  four  years  old,  it  must  be  so  as 
to  the  more  mature  one  of  nineJ  Yet  when  the  husband  has 
attained  the  age  of  seven,  nine  is  in  law  a  woman's  age  "to 
deserve  dower."®  If  she  is  married  at  seven,  and  the  husband 
having  land  aliens  it,  and  after  the  alienation  she  attains  the  age 
of  nine  years  and  then  the  husband  dies,  she  is  dowable  of  this 
land ;  for  though  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  she  was  not  ddw- 
able  absolutely,  she  was  conditionally;  that  is,  dowable  if  she 
should  reach  the  age  of  nine  before  the  death  of  her  husband.^ 

§  579.  ChUdren  liegitimate  or  not.  —  The  question  of  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  children  of  these  inchoate  marriages  is  diflferent. 
One  born  of  a  married  woman  is  illegitimate  if  the  husband  could 

1  Swinb.  Sponaals,  27, 28, 40, 228 ;  ante,  >  Ante,  §  571. 

§  856.  6  Ante,  §  575. 

^  Com.  Dig.  Baron  &   Feme,  B.  5 ;  7  gee  post,  §  700. 

Habback  on  Snccession,  272.  ^  Co.  Lit.  78  6. 

•  Co.  Lit.  786;   Swinb.  Spouaals,  28.  »  Co.  Lit.  33  a. 

♦  Co.  Lit.  33  a.    And  see  Grey's  Case, 
3D7.  3686,  369  a. 
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not  be  the  father ;  ^  "  as,  if  the  liusband  be  but  eight  years  old, 
or  under  the  age  of  procreation."^  And  probably,  whenever  he  is 
under  fourteen,  he  is  to  be  presumed^  prima  facie  at  least,  or  even 
OoncluBively,  incapable  of  becoming  a  parent.* 

§  580.  Void  or  Voidable  —  (lociioate). — According  to  the  mean- 
ings of  terms  in  departments  of  the  law  not  matrimonial,^  and 
even  as  considerably  used  in  this  department,  beyond  question  the 
marriage  treated  of  in  this  chapter  is,  where  the  parties  are  over 
seven  years  of  age,  voidable  and  not  void.*  Still  the  impediment 
is  not  canonical  ;^  and  in  courts  whose  forms  of  expression  are 
taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  this  marriage  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  voidj  We  have  seen  that  it  is  truly  so 
when  either  of  the  parties  is  below  seven  years.^  When  they  are 
over  seven,  it  appears  not  to  differ  materially  from  the  marriages 
known  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  voidable  on  account  of  canon- 
ical impedimenta  ;  except  that  the  latter  can  be  avoided  only  by 
judicial  sentence,  while  the  former  may,  by  the  parties  themselves, 
without  sentence.  And  Ayliffe  says  that  this  marriage  is  '^not 
void,  but  only  voidable;'**  and  so,  we  may  conclude,  it  should 
with  us  be  described  ;  though  no  objection  lies  to  the  language  of 
Coke,  who  calls  it  an  "  inchoate  and  imperfect  marriage."  ^^ 

§  581.  Common  i*aw  with  ua, — ^The  reader  who  has  consulted 
the  foot-notes  has  observed  that  most  of  the  anthorities  cited  to 
the  foregoing  sections  are  English,  and  that  largely  they  are  of 
early  dates.  Still  there  is  no  ground  for  doubt  that  the  doc- 
trines thus  stated  are  in  a  general  way  common  law  in  our  mod- 
ern courts,  transmitted  to  this  country,  and  enforceable  in  our 
State  tribunals,  except  as  changed  by  stututes.  Not  otherwise, 
within  the  author's  observation,  have  they  ever  been  regarded  by 
our  courts."  And  still,  not  questioning  this  general  doctrine,  we 
may  doubt  whether,  conceding  it  to  have  been  once  possible  in 
England  for  a  boy  four  years  old,  dying,  to  leave  a  widow  dow- 


1  Lomax  i*.  Holmden,  3  Stra.  940; 
Foxcroft'8  Caae,  I  Rol  Abr.  359;  St. 
Gwrge  V.  St.  Margaret*  I  Salk.  123 ;  Piatt 
V.  Powlea,  2  M.  &  S.  65,  eS;  Rex  v.  Lnlto, 
8  EaAt,  193,  300. 

*  Co.  Lit.  344  a. 

>  1  Woodd.  Lect.  234,  and  note. 
<  Ante,  I  254  et  »eq. 

*  Ante,  §  291.  Bat  see  Shafhei  v.  S. 
20  Ohio,  1. 
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a  Ante,  $  261,  265.  267,  279. 

7  Elliott  r.  Gmr,  2  Phillim.  16,  I  Eng. 
Ec.  166,  168;  ante,  §  267,  2S4,  285. 

«  Ante,  5  57L 

»  Ajl  Parer.  361, 

10  Co,  Lit.  33a,*    Warwick  v.  Cooper, 
5  Sneed,  659, 

»  Ante,  §  574,  576,  577 ;   Warwick  o. 
Cooper,  5  Sneed,  659. 
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able  of  his  lands/  any  court  will  adjudge  the  same  thing  in  this 
country.  For,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  to  create 
any  marriage  there  must  be  a  mental  capacity,  which,  in  reason, 
is  not  attainable  at  the  age  of  four.  And  not  impossibly  a  like 
observation  may  be  applicable  to  some  other  of  the  early  English 
doctrines.    Now,  — 

n.    The  Statutes  and  their  Effect. 

§  582.  Age  of  Consent.  —  While,  in  some  of  our  States,  the 
common-law  age  of  consent  —  namely,  fourteen  and  twelve^ — is 
permitted  still  to  prevail,^  in  others  it  has  been  enlarged  by  stat- 
utes. Their  terms  differ ;  but  plainly  they  should  be  interpreted, 
when  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  common  law,^  as  merely 
substituting  the  statutory  ages  for  fourteen  and  twelve,  and  leav- 
ing the  connected  doctrines  to  stand  as  before.  In  this  way,  for 
example,  were  construed  the  following  words :  "  A  man  under  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  a  woman  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
are  incapable  of  contracting  marriage."  ^  And  Brickell,  C.  J.,  ob- 
served, that  by  thus  enlarging  "the  age  of  consent  from  that 
fixed  by  the  common  law  —  of  twelve  in  females  and  fourteen  in 
males  —  to  fourteen  in  females  and  seventeen  in  males,"  the  stat- 
ute "serves  the  purpose  of  its  enactment."®  So  likewise  dealt 
the  North  Carolina  Court  with  the  words  "females  under  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  males  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be 
incapable  of  contracting  marriage;"  holding  valid,  nevertheless, 
the  marriage  of  parties  under  those  ages,  when  their  cohabita- 
tion had  continued  after  the  ages  were  passed,  as  at  the  com- 
mon law.  Said  Pearson,  C.  J. :  "  In  the  opinion  of  this  court,  the 
only  effect  of  the  statute  was  to  make  sixteen  instead  of  four- 
teen years  in  respect  to  males,  and  fourteen  instead  of  twelve 
years  in  respect  to  females,  the  ages  at  which  the  parties  respec- 
tively were  capable  of  making  a  perfect  marriage,  leaving  the 
rule  of  the  common  law  unaltered  in  all  other  respects."^  So 
also,  in  Iowa,  the  provision  "  that  male  persons  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  female  persons  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 

1  Ante,  §  578.  «  Beggs  v.  S.  55  Ala.  108,  113. 

«  Ante,  §  568.  7  Koonce  v.  Wallace,  7  Jones,  N.  C. 

•  Warwick  ».  Cooper,  5  Sneed,  659.  194,  196.     And  see  Williamson  v.  Wil- 

*  Ante,  §  165,  166.  liams,  3  Jones  Eq.  446. 


B  Alabama  Code  of  1886,  §  2309. 
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.  ,  .  may  be  joined  in  marriage,"  was  held  not  to  alter  the  com- 
mon law  ;  but  iiiiaiits  below  these  ages,  and  within  the  common-l 
law  ages  of  consent,  might  still  marry.*    These  interpretations 
may  be  deemed  to  have  established  the  doctrine,  leaving  other 
like  provisions  to  tlie  operation  of  the  same  mlc,* 

§  583.  Annumng  Marriage.  —  By  a  Statute  in  Michigan  :  "  In 
case  of  a  marriage  sulenmized  when  either  of  the  parties 
under  the  age  of  legal  consent,  if  they  shall  separate  during  such' 
nonage,  and  not  cohabit  together  afterwards,  .  .  *  the  marriage 
shall  be  deemed  void  without  any  decree  of  divorce  or  other  legal 
process/*  Thereupon  tlie  court  deemed  this  to  be  an  original  pro- 
vision, not  necessarily  to  be  interpreted  by  the  common  law.  And 
the  majority  held  that  where  a  man  marries  a  girl  below  the  age 
of  consent,  fixed  by  another  statute  at  sixteen,  the  marriage  is 
not  void  unless  the  parties  separate  by  mutual  consent  before  she 
reaches  that  age,  or  unless  she  refuses  to  continue  the  cohabita- 
tion after  reaching  that  age-  Campbell,  J*,  dissenting  in  part,  wzbm 
of  opinion  that  a  separation  before  the  age  of  consent  is  effectual, 
though  the  two  do  not  concur  therein.  "  We  are  all  agreed,"  said 
Cooley,  J.,  '^  that  if  the  separation  takes  place  with  consent  of  tlic 
party  under  age,  and  cohabitation  is  not  resumed  after  such  party 
attains  the  age  of  consent,  the  marriage  is  thereby  rendered  null;| 
while  we  are  not  agreed  that  the  party  who  is  of  competent 
can  by  his  own  act  annul  it.'*^ 

§  584.  "  Contractmg  MaiTiage.*"  —  A  statute  declared  males 
eighteen  and  females  of  sixteen  to  be  capable  of  **  contracting 
marriage."  And  it  was  held  not  to  give  minors  above  those  ages 
any  new  power  to  bind  themselves  by  the  executory  agreement  to 
marry.  The  "  contract  '*  meant  was  that  by  which  the  matrimonial 
status  is  assumed,^ 

§  585.  "  Want  of  Age  or  iTnderBtaBdiiig "  — 18  an  expression 
found  in  some  very  ill-considered  statutes,^  —  to  be  further  men- 
tioned in  the  next  chapter** 


1  Goodwin  r.  Thompion^  2  Greene, 
Iowa,  329.  See  also  Parton  v.  Uervey, 
I  Gray,  119;  Bennett  t\  Smith,  21  Barb, 
4-19;  Fitzpatrick  r.  Fitzpatrick,  6  Nev.  63; 
P.  r.  Slnck.  15  Mich.  193. 

3  Ante,  §  289 ;  Begg«  v.  S.  55  Ala.  10«  j 
f^ort  P.  Vought,  37  Mich.  55.  The  con- 
ttaiy  was  rather  asBumed  thim  decided  lu 
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Shafher  v.  S,  20  Ohio,  1 ,  ^  a  case  deemed 
in  Bcggs  V.  S.  opposed  to  the  great  weigbt 
of  aathodtj. 

»  P.  V.  Slack.  15  aCch-  193,  199,  See 
P.  u,  Bennett,  39  Mich.  208. 

4  Frofit  tf .  Vought,  37  Mich.  S&. 

*  Ante,  §  167, 

«  PoBt,  S  633-644. 
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§  586.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  there  can  be  no  marriage 
without  mental  capacity.  But  the  degree  of  such  capacity  need 
not  be  the  highest,  else  all  but  the  very  first  people  in  the  com- 
munity would  be  doomed  to  celibacy.  The  complete  mental  capa- 
bility, which  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  recognized  as  bringing,  is 
not  required  in  the  executed  contract  of  marriage^  but  it  is  in  the 
executory.  At  the  first  impression  this  distinction  would  seem 
to  be  in  abnegation  of  common  reason ;  because  an  injudicious 
promise  to  marry  is  less  harmful  to  the  one  making  it  than  an 
unfortunate  marriage.  But  this  sort  of  reasoning  leaves  out  of 
view  the  grave  public  and  collateral  private  interests  involved  in 
matrimony.  No  special  public  harm  is  done  when  a  minor  prom- 
ises marriage,  then  breaks  his  promise  and  pleads  his  nonage. 
But  it  would  be  a  public  scandal,  an  enormous  abscess  on  the 
body  politic,  and  a  private  curse  to  permit  minors  to  come  to- 
gether in  actual  matrimony,  then  leave  each  other  because  of 
their  nonage,  then  pair  off  differently,  and  continue  the  process 
until  they  were  twenty-one  years  old.  Hence  the  somewhat  tech- 
nical rules  of  the  common  law,  fixing  different  ages  for  different 
steps  in  matrimony,  —  rules  in  some  degree  modified  in  a  part 
of  the  States  by  statutes.  A  repetition  of  the  rules  here  does  not 
appear  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    MilNTAL    CAPACITY,  OB  THE  NUUJTT  FROM   INSANTTT. 

S  5B7.   Introduction. 
S8&-594.  In  Geneial  of  Doctrine. 
595-60L  Degree  and  Te8t  of  Insanxtj, 
602-613.   Some  PsrticnUr  Qaeetions^ 
614-626.   AffirtDtng  and  Disafiirming  Mjirnagie. 
627-632.   Void  and  Voidable. 
633-6^.   ni -considered  Statntea. 

€45.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated, 

§  587.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  slmll  consider,  I,  In  Gen- 
eral of  the  Doctrine;  IL  The  Degree  and  Test  of  the  Insanity; 
IIL  Some  Particular  Questions;  IV.  The  Affirming  and  Dis- 
affirming of  the  Marriage;  V.  The  Marriage  as  Void  or  Void- 
able; VI,   Ill-considered  Statutes. 


I,   In  General  of  the  Doctrine^ 

§  588.  Boctrin©  defined.  —  The  doctrine  of  this  chapter  is^  tiiat 
since  there  can  be  no  marriage  without  the  consent  of  both  the 
parties  combining,*  there  can  be  none  when  one  of  them  is  men* 
tally  incapable  of  giving  the  matrimonial  consent,^ 

§  589.  Compared  with  Ordinarj  Contracts.  —  In  a  general  way, 
this  is  the  same  doctrine  whic!i  governs  ordinary  contracts.^     But 


3  Ante,  %  237.  295>  299. 

>  Fortamonth  p*  Portsmonth,  1  Hag. 
Ec.  355,  3  Eng.  Ec,  IH.  156;  Jenkinfi  c^. 
Jenkins.  2  Daiia,  102,  26  Am.  D.  437  ; 
Cramp  V.  Morgan,  3  Ire.  Eq.  91,  40  Am. 
I).  447;  Foster  r.  Means,  1  Speera  £q. 
569,  42  Am,  D.  332 ;  Foroshill  o.  Marraj. 
I  Bland.  479 ;  Torner  p.  Meyers,  1  Hag. 
Con.  414,  4  Eng,  Ec  440;  Browning  i?. 
Reane,  2  Phiilim.  69,  1  Eng.  Ec.  190; 
Legeyt   p.  O'Brien,  MUwaid,  325,  333; 
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Tme  r.  Ranncy,  1  Fost.  N.  11.  62,  53  Am. 
D.  164 ;  Ward  i\  Dulaney,  23  MissU,  410; 
Keyes  r.  Keyed,  2  Fost*  N.  H.  553 ;  Raw- 
don  p.  Hawdon,  28  Ala>  565 ;  Cole  r.  Cole, 
5  Sneed,  57,  70  Am.  D.  275 ;  Clement  p. 
Mattison,  3  Rich.  93;  Middleboroagh  r. 
Rochester.  1 2  Mass.  363 ;  Chrinty  r.  Clarke, 
45  Barb.  529. 

*  Biahop  Con.  §  956,  962;   Insurance 
Col  r.  Rodel  95  U.  S.  232. 
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as  the  miiid  may  be  insane  for  some  purposes  and  not  for  others,^ 
and  as  tlie  contract  which  forms  the  threshold  to  matrimony  does 
not  put  in  exercise  altogether  the  same  mental  faculties  as  a  bar- 
gaining about  lands  or  goods,  this  contract  of  present  marriage 
requires  a  special  examination.  Besides,  there  are  also  other 
differences  which  will  be  developed  as  we  proceed. 

§  590.  Ancient  Error.  —  There  was  a  time  when  the  marriage 
of  insane  persons  was  deemed  valid,  —  a  doctrine,  says  Lord 
Stowcll, '^founded,  I  presume,  on  some  notion  that  prevailed  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, in  which  its  spiritual  nature  almost  entirely  obliterated  its 
civil  character."*  "A  strange  determination,"  observes  Black- 
stone,  ^^  since  consent  is  absolutely  requisite  to  matrimony,  and 
neither  idiots  nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  consenting  to  anything. 
And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more  sensibly  when  it 
made  such  deprivations  of  reason  a  previous  impediment ;  though 
not  a  cause  of  divorce,  if  they  happened  after  marriage.  And 
modern  resolutions  have  adhered  to  the  reason  of  the  civil  law, 
by  determining  that  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in  a 
lucid  interval,  was  absolutely  void."* 

§  591.  Sort  of  nnBoundnesa.  —  It  is  immaterial  what  is  the 
form  of  the  defect  of  reason,  or  by  what  distinctive  name  —  such 
as  idiocy,  lunacy,  mental  weakness,  or  the  like  —  it  is  known.* 
For  those  who  have  not  sufficient  understanding  to  deal  with  a 
particular  afifair  of  life,  whether  from  derangement  of  the  intel- 
lect or  from  its  equivalent  in  feebleness,  cannot  bind  thenMelves 
by  a  contract  relating  to  such  afifair.  In  this  aspect,  the  rule  is 
the  same  in  matrimony  as  in  any  other  bargaining.*    And  still,  — 

§  592.  Degree  and  Form  of  Insanity.  —  As  in  substance  just 
stated,^  the  judges  should  and  do  apply  what  in  terms  are  some- 
what different  tests  of  insanity,  according  as  the  inquiry  arises  in 

1  Bivhop  Con.  §  963 ;  1  Bishop  Crim.  «  1  Bl.  Com.  438,  439 ;  Crump  r.  Mor- 
Law,  §  396.  gan,  3  Ire.  Eq.  91,  96,  40  Am.  D.  447. 

2  Turner  v.  Mejers,  1  Hag.  Con.  414,  *  Bishop  Con.  §  958.  And  see  Ball  v, 
4  Eng.  Ec.  440,  441.  Singularly  enough,  Mannin,  3  Bligh,  n.  8.  1,  21,  1  Dow  &  C. 
eyen  some  American  judges  appear  to  380,  391 ;  Baxter  v,  Portsmouth,  5  B.  & 
have  entertained  the  exploded  notion  C.  170;  Ex  parte  Bamslejr,  3  Atk.  168, 
that  at  the  common  law  marriage  cele-  172  ;  In  re  Vanauken,  2  Stock.  186;  Way- 
brated  between  insane  persons  is  valid,  mire  v.  Jetmore,  22  Ohio  St  271. 
Hamaker  V.  Hamaker,  18  m.  137,  65  Am.  ^  Post,  §  600;  Foster  v.  Means,  1 
D.  705 ;  Park  v.  Barron,  20  Ga.  702,  65  Speers  Eq.  569,  574,  42  Am.  D.  33S. 
Am.  D.  641.                                                          •  Ante,  §  589. 
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one  department  or  another  of  our  law.^  For  the  qtiestion  in  each 
instance  is,  whether  or  not  the  mind  was  capable  of  doing  the 
particular  thing  in  controversy.  And  it  may  hare  been  capable 
of  one  thing,  yet  not  of  another,  —  a  distinction  requiring  special 
carefulness  in  its  application.  How  far  it  may  be  carried  is  prop- 
erly, in  most  instances,  a  question,  not  of  legal  science,  but  of 
medicah^    Thus,  — 

§  593.  For  Contract  —  ^Wlll  —  Crime.  — The  capacity  to  make  a 
will  is  deemed  not  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  entering 
into  an  ordinary  contract,  and  neither  of  these  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart  of  the  capacity  to  commit  a  crime**     So, — 

§  594.  Varying  aa  to  Like  TMngs.  —  As  applied  tO  cases  of  a  like 
class^  the  rules  and  tests  to  determine  the  question  of  sanity  or 
insanity  vary  with  the  circumstances,  if,  indeed,  each  set  of  cir-J 
cumstances  does  not  require  its  own  particular  tests  and  mles.*^ 
Said  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  in  1843:  "It  has  frequently  been 
attempted  to  furnish  some  general  rules  wliich  might  serre  i 
guides  to  courts  of  law  in  the  investigation  and  decision  of  ca 
of  this  description  ;  but  all  endeavors  to  do  so  bave  failed  ;  ever 
case  has  some  distinguishing  features;  each  case  must  be  gov- 
erned by  its  own   peculiar   circumstances/'®     And   since  these  i 
words  were  spoken,  the  enlightenment  of  the  world,  professions 
and  non-professional,  including  the  two  professions  of  law  and 
medicine  which  deal  with  the  differing  conditions  of  the  mind,  has  ' 
progregst^d  until  it  has  learned  that  the  phases  of  insanity,  idiocy, 
and  the  like  (the  term  "  insanity,'*  or  *'  unsound  mind/'  or  '*  want 
of  mental  capacity,''  covering  each  alone  the  whole  idea),  are  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  sound  mind.     There  is,  therefore,  no 
one  test  applicable  to  all  forms  of  mental  unsoundness,  but  each 

commoD'BeTt&e  view  of  the  matt«r«  the  law 
applies  different  rale*  or  tests  under  dif- 
ferent lircumstaDces.  It  triea  to 
lain  whetber  a  person,  alleged  iosaiie,  if^ 
such  in  respect  to  the  particular  qtiestioo 
which  la  being  investigated.  A  man  mar 
be  of  unsound  mind  in  one  respect,  and 
not  in  all  re^jwHjtji.  He  may  have  mental 
competency  to  mnke  one  contract  and  not 
another.  And  an  inii;ine  man  maj  make 
certain  contracts  beneficial  to  himsclt" 
St.  George  v.  Biddcford,  76  Me.  5&3»  596, 
^  Mudwa^  r.  Croft,  3  Curt.  Ec  fi71« 
675. 


'  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  396  ;  Reg.  v 
Hill,  2  Den.  C.  C.  25^4. 

3  See  expositions  in  1  Biabop  Grim, 
I^w.  §  377,  578,  3ai,  387.  388. 

*  Smith  V.  Tehi>itt,  Lnw  Rep.  I  P.  & 
M.  398,  4(10;  Ilanewk  v.  Peaty,  Law  Hep. 
1  P.  &  M.  335,  .340,  341 ;  Kin'ne  i\  Kirme, 
9  Conn.  102, 105/21  Am.  D.  732  ;  1  Bi«hop 
Crini.  Law,  §  396.  And  see  B-inks  t?, 
Gooflfellow,  Law  Rep.  S  Q.  B.  .^^49,  and 
various  cases,  aome  of  them  American^ 
there  cited ;  Iiowder  p.  Lowder,  58  lud. 
&38. 

*  la  the  language  of  Petera,  C.  J.  in 
>  Maine  case,  ^**  In  accordance  with  a 
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case  must  proceed  more  or  less  on  a  consideration  of  its  particu- 
lar facts.^ 

Returning  now  specifically  to   marriage,  let  us  proceed  to 
consider,  — 


n.    The  Degree  and  Teat  of  the  Insanity. 

§  595.  BnainesB  Test.  —  Notwithstanding  the  difference  already 
pointed  out,^  the  judges  often,  yet  not  with  complete  accuracy, 
state  the  rule  to  be,  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  party  was 
capable  of  making  a  contract.^  "  If  the  incapacity  be  such,"  says 
Sir  Jolm  NichoU,  "  that  the  party  is  incapable  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  contract  itself,  and  incapable  from  mental  im- 
becility to  take  care  of  his  or  her  own  person  and  property,  such 
an  individual  cannot  dispose  of  his  or  her  person  and  property  by 
the  matrimonial  contract,  any  more  than  by  any  other  contract. 
The  exact  line  of  separation  between  reason  and  incapacity  may 
be  difficult  to  be  found  and  marked  out  in  the  abstract ;  though  it 
may  not  be  difficult,  in  most  cases,  to  decide  upon  the  result  of 
the  circumstances."  *  And  Lord  Stowoll  has  observed :  "  Madness 
may  subsist  in  various  degrees ;  sometimes  slight,  as  partaking 
rather  of  disposition  or  humor,  which  will  not  incapacitate  a  man 
from  managing  his  own  affairs,  or  making  a  valid  contract.  It 
must  be  something  more  than  this,  —  something  which,  if  there  be 
any  test,  is  held,  by  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  to  affect 
his  general  fitness  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  himself 
and  his  own  concerns."  ^ 

§  596.  Otherwise  compared  with  Basiness.  —  In  one  of  our  own 
courts  it  was  said :  "  What  degree  of  mental  imbecility,  what  ex- 
tent of  intellectual  alienation,  will  suffice  to  annul  a  contract  of 
marriage,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce ;  certainly  mere  weakness  of 
intellect,  or  even  great  eccentricity  of  conduct,  unless  it  reaches  a 
point  that  evinces  inability  to  comprehend  the  subject-matter  of 
the  contract,  will  not  suffice.     And  every  principle  of  sound  pol- 

1  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  379,  381-396.  *  Browning  i;.  Reane,  2  PhUlim.  69, 70, 

«  Ante,  §  589,  592.  1  Eng.  Ec.  190,  191. 

'  Ante,  §  591;  Anonymous,  4  Pick.  32;  ^  Turner  v.  Meyers,  1  Hag.  Con.  414, 

Middleborough  v.  Rochester,  12  Mass.  363;  4  Eng.  Ec.  440,  442.     In  Foster  v.  Means, 

Page  on  Div.  192,  193 ;    Cole  v.  Cole,  5  1    Speers  Eq.  569,  42  Am.  D.  332,  is  a 

Sneed,  57,  70  Am.  D.  275 ;  Atkinson  r.  statement  of  facts  held  to  evidence  such 

Medford,  46  Me.  510.  imbecility  as  disqualifies  the  party  to  con- 
tract matrimony. 
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icy  and  humanity  admonishes  us  that  a  contract  bo  important  in 
its  social  rehitions,  and  bearing  so  materially  on  the  peace  aad 
happiness  of  families,  should  not  be  set  aside  upon  slight  grounds, 
or  on  less  proof  than  would  suffice  to  annul  contracts  less  sacred 
and  important  in  their  nature.'*  ^     On  the  other  band, — 

§  597.  LesA  Capacity  tban  for  BuBineM.  —  The  opinion  seema 
sometimes  to  have  been  entertained,  that  one  may  bind  himself  in 
marriage  with  less  of  mental  capability  than  is  required  for  an 
ordinary  contract  As  once  observed  judicially  :  **  It  appears  to 
us,  from  the  examination  of  Mrs*  Frederic  [the  alleged  insane 
person]  by  the  commissioners,  that  another  inquisition  is  not 
necessary*  The  answers  given  by  her  certainly  show  some  un- 
derstanding, although  a  defective  one,  and  these  afford  higher 
*  evidence  of  the  true  state  of  her  mind  than  the  opinions  of  any 
witnesses  on  the  subject  could  do.  There  may  possibly  be  so 
much  imbecility  as  to  render  her  incapable  of  making  contracts 
which  woiihl  bind  her  estate,  but  this  imbecility  does  not  appear 
to  exist  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  incapacitate  her  from  contract- 
ing  marriage,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  peti- 
tioner.'*  *  The  consequence  of  which  would  seem  to  be,  that  i 
woman  not  mentally  competent  to  bestow  on  a  man  her  goods, 
may  do  it  by  adding  thereto  her  person  and  her  lands.  But, 
contrary  to  this, — 

§  598-  More  Capacity  *—  (Mental  Health  or  Disease),  —  At  a 
later  date,  Lord  Penzance  in  an  English  case  said :  *'  It  was 
strenuously  argued  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  that  a  marriage 
duly  celebrated  was  not  to  be  lightly  annuUed/and  it  was  rather 
hinted  than  asserted  that  a  less  degree  of  sanity  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  marriage  valid  than  would  be  required  for  the 
making  of  a  will,  and  for  some  other  purposes.  But  the  court. 
here  has  not,  as  in  many  testamentary  cases,  to  deal  with  varie- 
ties or  degrees  in  strength  of  mind,  with  the  more  or  less  failing 
condition  of  intellectual  power  in  the  prostration  of  illness,  or  the 
decay  of  faculties  in  extended  age.  The  question  here  is  one  of 
health  or  disease  of  mind  ;  and,  if  the  proof  shows  that  the  mind 
was  diseased,  the  court  has  no  means  of  gauging  the  extent  of  the 
derangement  consequent  upon  that  disease,  or  affirming  the  limits 
within  which  the  disease  might  operate  to  obscure  or  divert  the 
mental  power.  *  •  ,  If  any  contract  more  than  another  is  capable 

»  Ward  V,  Dnknej.  23  Miwis. 410,414,  415.       *  ^^  p^^^e  Gleo,  4  Dea.  546,  S49, 
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of  being  invalidated  on  the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  it  should  be  the  contract  of  marriage,  —  an 
act  by  which  the  parties  bind  their  property  and  their  persons  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives."  ^ 

§  599.  These  Conflicting  Views  —  are  suggestive  of  the  doubt 
whether  the  true  doctrine  does  not  lie  outside  of  all  of  them. 
Though  the  woman  gives  away  her  property  in  marriage,  and  the 
man  assumes  therein  new  obligations  of  a  pecuniary  sort,  these 
are  only  consequences,  not  marriage.^  The  central  idea  of  the  con- 
tract which  superinduces  the  marital  status  stands  quite  distinct 
from  these  collateral  resultings.  Marriage  is  the  legal  band 
around  affections  assumed  to  be  already  united,  and  the  blending 
in  law  of  two  lives  into  one.  And  while  it  is  in  some  degree  of 
the  head,  it  is  primarily  and  chiefly  of  the  heart.  Hence,  in  rea- 
son, the  test  question  should  be,  whether  or  not  the  parties  have 
the  capability  of  mind  required  for  duly  comprehending  this 
union.    So  that,  — 

§  600.  True  Doctrine.  —  Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct  idea 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  none  of  the  foregoing  enun- 
ciations from  the  bench  are  precisely  accurate  ;  but  the  true  view, 
in  principle,  is  as  follows.  Tiie  mental  incapacity  which  disquali- 
fies one  for  crime  is  such  as  renders  it  impossible  he  should 
entertain  the  criminal  intent.^  The  disqualifying  incapacity  for 
making  a  deed,  a  will,  or  a  bill  of  sale  of  personal  property,  is 
such  as  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  person  to  exercise  a  dispoa- 
ing  mind  in  respect  of  the  particular  thing. ^  The  question  is  not 
altogether  of  Irainrquantityy  or  of  hrainrqv/ility,  in  the  abstract ; 
but  it  is,  whether  or  not  the  mind  could  and  did  act  rationally 
regarding  the  precise  thing  in  contemplation.  In  a  marriage 
case  it  is,  whether  the  alleged  insane  person  acted  rationally 
regarding  marriage  and  the  particular  one  in  dispute ;  not,  indeed, 
whether  his  conduct  was  wise,  but  whether  it  proceeded  from  a 
mind  %ane  as  respects  the  thing  done;  though,  as  to  this,  a  broad 
degree  of  general  insanity  would  of  itself,  without  special  inquiry 
into  the  individual  transaction,  cover  the  particular  ground.     And 

1  Hancock  v.  Peaty,  Law  Rep.  1  T.  &  be,  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  act,  the 

M.  335,  340,  341.  person  doing  it  had  the  ability  to  under- 

*  Ante,  §  15.  stand  in  a  reasonable  manner  its  nature 
«  I  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  376,  381.  and  effect.     Davren  r.  White,  15  Stew. 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  962-964.    Or,  in  more     Ch.  569. 
general  terms,  the  test  may  be  stated  to 
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there  are  some  authorities  which  seem  to  give  countenance  to  this 
view.*     Ami  — 

§601.  Nature  and  DutleB. — Not  differing  greatly  from  this 
doctrine,  except  in  mere  form  of  words,  we  find  it  laid  down  in  a 
very  modern  Englisli  case,  with  reference  to  the  particular  fac 
in  controversy,  that  the  sanity  which  will  sustain  a  marriage  is  i 
"  capacity  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  whicli  it  creates."  And  the  learned  }udm 
added:  **Tlie  contract  of  marriage  is  a  very  simple  one,  which 
does  not  require  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  to  comprehend.  It 
is  an  engagement  hetween  a  man  and  woman  to  live  together, 
and  love  one  another  as  husband  and  wife,  to  the  exchision  of  all 
others,"  ^ — nothing  here  appearing  about  bargaining  away  the 
property^  and  managing  an  estate.^  And  still  the  question  re- 
turns whether,  not  quarrelling  with  this  defining,  it  is  practically 
as  accurate  and  efficacious  a  test  as  that  derivable  from  the  last 
two  sections.     Practically,  persons  coming  together  in  true  mar- 


^  8ee  True  i%  Rannej,  1  Fost,  N.  H, 
M,  53  Am.  D.  154;  Ward  v.  Dulant'j-, 
23  Miasis.  410,  extracted  fmm  ante,  g  !*y6 ; 
Ilarrod  v.  Harmd,  I  Kay  &  J.  4,  14 ; 
Doe  v.  Roe,  Edm.  Sel.  Caa.  344.  In 
a  Delaware  cage.  Houston^  J.  observed: 
"  It  would  bt*  dangt'TOUB^  |»erliap»,  as  well 
•a  dtfRcult,  to  prescribe  the  precise  degree 
of  mental  vi^nr,  Boiiudness,  and  capacitor 
wseutml  to  ihe  validity  of  sueh  an  en- 
gagement ;  which,  after  all,  in  many  cases 
depends  more  on  Bentinients  of  matual 
esteem,  attachment,  and  affection,  which 
the  weakest  may  feel  as  well  as  the 
ffcrottgest  iDtellcctj?,  than  on  the  exercise 
of  a  clear,  nuclotiided  reason^  or  sound 
judgment,  or  intelligent  diacemraent  and 
discrimination,  and  in  which  it  differs  in 
a  Tery  important  respect  from  all  other 
civil  contraets,"  p.  319,  Ehey  r.  EUer, 
1  Huasi.  308,  319.  Perhaps  the  following 
cases,  not  matrimoniaK  may  be  helpful: 
AJman  r.  Stout,  42  Pa,  114;  Bovey  v. 
Hobson,  55  Kfe.  256. 

«  Ante.  §  599. 

•  Durham  r,  Durham,  10  P.  D.  80.  82, 
Sir  J.  Hannen,  President.  Further  to  ex- 
plain this  learned  judge's  views*  I  quote: 
"All  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  subject 
have  been  brought  to  my  notice ;  but  I  do 
not  ililak  it  oecenary  to  reriew  tbem,  aa 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  erery  case  of  thii 
kind  must  be  decided  upon  its  own  ~ 
Kor  do  I  conciider  that  it  would  be 
to  borrow  from  my  predecessors, 
attempt  mvself  to  form  any  exact 
ujtion  of  what  consdtates  BoandaesB 
mind.  I  accept  for  the  purposes  ol  this 
case  the  definition  which  has  been  fub^ 
staniiaily  agreed  upon  by  tbe  countd  to 
whom  1  hate  to  express  my  obligations  for 
the  very  able  assistance  they  bare  gi^ren 
me  ;  namely,  a  capacity  to  undereUnd 
the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  it  creates.  It 
h  Co  be  ob^ien'cd,  however,  that  this  only 
conceals  for  a  moment  the  difiicaltles  of 
the  inquiry,  for  1  have  still  to  determine 
tbe  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
'understand/  If  I  were  to  attempt  to 
analyse  this  expression,  I  should  encoim- 
ter  the  same  difficolties  at  some  other 
stage  of  the  investigation  with  reference 
to  some  other  phrase,  and  I  should  still 
have  to  determine,  on  a  reriew  of  the 
whole  facts,  whether  the  respondent  came 
np  to  tbe  standard  of  sanity  which  I  must 
fix  in  my  own  mind^  though  I  may  not  bo 
able  to  express  it  "  a,  d,  1S85  And  see 
Cannon  v,  Smaller,  10  P.  D.  96,  9S;  Hoo- 
ter V,  Edney,  10  F.  D.  93,  95. 
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riage,  not  in  a  mere  marriage  for  convenience,  say  together  in 
sffect,  "  We  80  love  each  other  that  we  bind  ourselves  in  law  to 
continue  this  love,  and  live  together  in  the  way  of  husband  and 
«rife,  in  mutual  dependence  and  support,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
adverse  loves  and  doings,  during  our  joint  lives."  If  this  is 
sanely  done,  it  is  marriage ;  insanely,  it  is  not.  And  any  added 
description  of  capacity  for  a  mental  process  which,  in  fact,  is  but 
rarely  gone  through  with  by  anybody,  is  believed  to  be  more  con- 
fusing, especially  to  a  jury,  than  helpful. 

III.  Some  Particular  Questions. 

§  602.  Under  CommisBion  of  Lunacy.  —  In  the  second  volume, 
where  we  consider  the  pleading,  practice,  and  evidence,  we  shall 
see  what  is  the  effect  of  a  commission  of  lunacy  in  mere  evidence. 
As  to  the  law,  it  was  in  England  declared,  in  1742,  by  15  Geo.  2, 
c.  30,  that  the  marriage  of  one  under  a  commission  of  lunacy 
shall  be  "  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever." 
This  statute  is  of  a  date  too  recent  to  be  common  law  with  us. 
By  its  necessary  operation,  the  marriage  of  a  person  under  such 
commission  was,  while  the  commission  remained  unrevoked,  void, 
thoogh  he  had  in  fact  recovered  his  reason,  or  was  in  a  lucid  in- 
terval.^ The  statute  was  extended  to  Ireland  and  in  some  degree 
amended  by  51  Geo.  3,  c.  37.  In  the  absence  of  an  enactment 
like  these,  — 

§  603.  Lucid  Interval.  —  The  marriage  of  an  insane  person 
during  a  lucid  interval  is  good.  It  was  so  in  England  prior  to 
liie  statutes;^  hence  it  is  so  now  at  common  law  in  our  States; 
the  question  being  whether  or  not,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
both  parties  were  capable  of  consenting.^    On  the  other  hand, — 

§  604.  Temporarily  Insane.  —  The  marriage  of  one  habitually 
sane,  celebrated  in  a  period  of  temporary  insanity,  is  invalid.* 
For  in  such  a  case  the  mind  can  no  more  consent  than  if  the 
insanity  was  habitual.    Hence, — 

1  Turner  v,  Meyers,  1  Ha^.  Con.  414,  «  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  197;  Turner  v. 

4  Eng.  Ec.  440,  442;   Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  Meyers,  1  Hag.  Con.  414,  4  Eng.  Ec.  440, 

191, 197.    See  Cartwright  v.  Cartwright,  442. 
1  Phillim.  90,  1  Eng.  Ec.  47  ;  Wheeler  v.  >  Ante,  §  588. 

Alderson,  3  Hag.  Ec.  574, 599,  5  Eng.  Ec.  *  Legeyt   v.   O'Brien,  Milward,  325 ; 

211,  223 ;  Borlase  v.  Borlase,  4  Notes  Cas.  Parker  v.  Parker,  2  Lee,  382,  6  Eng.  Ec 

106, 108;  Grimani  v.  Draper,  12  Jur.  925.  165;  Smith  r.  Smith,  47  Missb.  211. 
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§  005,  Postnuptial  Insanity.  —  InatLuitj  occurring  subsequontlj 
to  the  nuptials,  in  one  who  was  sane  when  they  transpin'd,  does 
not  impair  their  original  vahdity,  nor  generally  is  it  made  ground 
for  divorce.'  Yet,  as  mere  evidence,  on  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
edition  of  the  mind  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  manifestations  of 
Hincntal  disorder  immediately  following  the  ceremony  may  be  im- 
Bportant.  And  Dr.  Ray  considers  that  there  are  cases  of  this  kind 
'extremely  embarrassing,^ 

§  60G.  Suicide,  —  committed  directly  after  the  marriage,  is  not 
alone  sufficient  evidence  of  insanity  to  avoid  it ;  indeed,  the  broad 
doctrine  seems  to  have  been  maintained  that  it  is  no  evidence.* 
The  true  view  probably  is,  that  standing  quite  alone  it  is  inad- 
■xnissiblo,  but  in  many  circumstances  it  may  be  good  in  evidence  if 
connected  with  other  facta.^  For  it  sometimes  proceeds  from  the 
insane  mind,  yet  it  is  as  often  a  wickedness  or  folly  of  the  sane. 

II  007.  Intoxication  aB  Insanity.  —  There  is  no  Just  gi'ound  for 
distinguishing  marriage  from  ordinary  contracts  in  respect  of  in- 
toxication, which,  if  80  deep  as  to  render  (lie  mind  non  compos 
for  the  occasion,  is  treated  as  temporary*  insanity,  disqualifying 
for  marriage  or  any  other  bargaining,  )'et  otherwise  of  intoxica- 
tion to  a  less  degree^^  It  was  at  one  time  held,  in  respect  to  con- 
tracts generally,  that  intoxication  unminglcd  with  fraud  was  no 
excuse,  and  created  no  privilege  in  avoidance  of  them;^  and  the 

^  suuiting  alone.    And  see  Brooks  v.  Bar- 

rtat,  7  rick,  94  J  Pettitt  v.  reuitt,  4 
Humph.  191,  In  a  Tetinessee  caw,  Uev^, 
J.  obsen ed  :  '*  A  wiU  prepared  in  view  of 
unicide,  and  of  cfjiir?*  under  the  mflneuce 
of  the  murbid  and  uulinppj  feelings  lead* 
ing  to  that  catastrophe,  imiat,  where  lU 
vaJiditj  b  lo  questioD,  be  larpelv  nffectcd 
hy  that  liro onwtance/*  i'etlitt  v.  Petti tt, 
fiupm,  p.  1^3. 

*  Wulff  i\  Counecticnt  Mot  Life  Inft 
Co.  2  Flip.  355. 

*  Ante,  §  mA. 
«  Bishop  Con   J  979-986;  Ckm^nt  ». 

Mattison,  3  Kich.  93;  Legoyt  v,  (J'Brieii, 
Milw;mi,  32:j;  Gor«  c.  Gibdon,  13  M.  Sl 
W.  623;  Dixon  t\  Dbcuo,  7  C.  E.  Grwn, 
91*  Andae©  Monkitis  r.  Lightnor^  18  lU. 
282, 

*  2  Kent  Com.  451.  and  the  aathoritiea 
there  cried  ;  Johnsoii  v.  Medlicottj  3  F- 
Wm»,  130.  note;  Cooke  v,  Clayworth,  IS 
V«i.  12, 


i  Baker  c.  Bnkor,  82  Ind.146;  Pamell 
t%  I'anteJl.  2  Ung.  Con*  16*);  Page  on 
I)iv,  185,  note;  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Uiv.  mO; 
Witrtjs  IN  WertK,  43  Iowa,  534  [  Powell  v. 
PiiwelL  Iti  Ksin.  371,  26  Am,  R.  774; 
Hanittkwr  r>  Ilamaker,  18  111.  137,  65  Am. 
I),  705;  Llovd  f.  Lloyd,  6G  111.  B7 ;  Curry 
V,  Curry,  I  Wilw.  Jnd.  236. 

t  Kftv  M'^1'  .Itirif^p  lmnT\.  2d  ed.  §  201. 
fluii  WhiM'tnr  f\  AhJcrson,  3  Hag.  Ec.  574, 

A  i:iijf.  Kt.  an, 

"  Mi'Ailam  v.  Walker,  1  Dow.  148,  180; 
Cnim  If,  Thornh'y,47  111.  102,  196,  And 
§^n  RiirrowH  i-  Burrows,  1  Ilaf?.  Ec.  lofl, 
.1  Kll^^  K«*.  40 ;  Chjimbora  v.  The  Qneen'a 
Pnn'tftr,  U  ('lift  Ki\  415»  7  Iviig  Et:-  151  j 
1  Frai*  J>Mm  l{.il  40;  Coffey  in  Home 
iJfit  Ini*.  f'n.  44  How,  rr.  4*^1,  3  Jones  & 
H.  tlI4  ;  WlwI  r  Mntuid  Benefit  Life  In- 
piininri*  Co.  70  N.  Y.  561.  Probftbly  the 
bH»tr»f  nibi  im  to  rweivo  the  evidence  of 
iu(i'fd»  when  ofTereil  tn  conuecUon  with 
c»lli«r   ieMtlinouyi   btii  lo  reject  it  when 
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rule  in  equity  seems  still  to  be,  that  the  court  will  not  assist  a 
contracting  party  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  intoxication,  where 
no  unfair  advantage  was  taken.^  But  the  settled  doctrine  of 
modern  law  is,  that  since  a  person  to  make  a  valid  agreement 
must  have  an  agreeing  mind,^  a  contract  entered  into  by  one  so 
intoxicated  as  not  to  know  what  he  is  about  is  of  no  validity. 
The  better  opinion  holds  it  unnecessary  to  charge  the  defendant 
with  fraud,  in  order  to  produce  this  legal  consequence ;  ^  thougli 
some  of  the  cases  go  to  the  extent,  that  he  must  be  connected 
with  the  intoxication,*  or  at  least  must  have  taken  some  unfair 
advantage  of  the  other's  situation.^  In  Indiana,  Sullivan,  J.,  ob- 
served :  "  Drunkenness  of  itself  merely,  unless  fraud  be  practised, 
will  not  avoid  a  contract ;  but  if  the  party  be  in  such  a  state  of 
intoxication  that  he  is  for  the  time  deprived  of  reason,  the  con- 
tract is  void."  ^     Further  concerning  which,  — 

§  608.  Why  —  Reasons.  —  This  seeming  lack  of  absolute  clear- 
ness in  our  civil  jurisprudence  is  probably  traceable  to  misappre* 
hensions  of  the  criminal  law;  it  being  often  said,  in  terms 
unqualified,  that  drunkenness,  however  deep,  furnishes  no  excuse 
for  crime.  And  courts  have  sometimes  endeavored  to  apply  the 
same  or  some  analogous  rule  to  contracts.  But,  accurately  stated, 
the  rule  is  not  so  in  the  criminal  law.  To  constitute  a  crime, 
there  must  be  evil  in  the  intent.  Yet  if  a  man  intends  one  wrong 
and  unintentionally  does  another,  he  is  ordinarily  guilty  of  the 
wrong  done  the  same  as  though  he  had  meant  it.  This  is  the 
more  frequent  rule  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  So,  it  being  a 
wrong  to  drink  to  intoxication,  if  a  man  intentionally  does  it, 

1  2  Kent  Com.  452,  6th  od.  not©  6.  "2  Kent  Com.  452 ;  Chitty  Con.  Per- 
See,  however,  Clifton  v.  Davis,  I  Parsons,  kins's  ed.  140,  note  ;  Story  Con.  §  27 ; 
31.  And  see  Shaw  v.  Thackray,  23  Eng.  Smith  on  Contracts,  233  and  note ;  Bishop 
L.  &  E^q.  18.  Con.  ut    supra;     Barratt    v.    Buxton,    2 

2  Lord  Ellenhorongh,  in  Pitt  v.  Smith,  Aikens,  167;  Fentonu.  Ilolloway,  1  Stark. 
3  Camp.  33;  Gore  t;.  Gibson,  13  M.  &  W.  126;  Bennett  i;.  S.  Mart.  &  Yerjr.  133; 
623 ;  Clifton  v.  Davis,  1  Parsons,  31.  So,  Cornwell  r.  8.  Mart.  &  Yerg.  147;  Cum- 
on  an  indictment  for  an  attempt  to  commit  mings  v.  Henry,  10  Ind.  109. 

suicide,  the  court  observed  to  the  jury :  *  Woods  v.  Pinilall,  Wright,  507 ;  Bar- 

"If  the  prisoner  was  so  drunk  as  not  to  ney  v.  Dimmitt,  Wright,  44.     And  see  S. 

know  what  she  was  about,  how  can  you  v.  Turner,  Wright,  20,  30 ;   S.  v.  Thomp- 

find  that  she  mfcnr/crf  to  destroy  herself  ?  "  son,  Wright,    617,   622;    2    Greenl.    Ev. 

and  she  was  accordingly  acquitted.     Reg.  §  374 ;   Calloway  v.  Witherspoon,  5  Ire. 

V.  Moore,  16  Jur.  750;  and  see  the  obser-  Eq.  128. 

rations  on  this  case  in  1  Am.  Law  Reg.  '  Hutchinson  v.  Tindall,  2  Green  Ch. 

37.     See  also  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  400-  357. 

416.  6  Jenners  v,  Howard,  6  Blackf.  240. 
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then  in  his  delirium  or  oblivtou  commits  a  crime  while  he  m  too 
drunk  to  intend  anythijig,  he  is  punishable  the  same  as  though  he 
meant  it.  But  as  an  exception  to  tliis  doctrine,  there  are  crunea 
of  such  special  nature  tliat  they  are  committed  only  when  the 
Bpecific  wrong^ful  act  ia  meant.  And  drunkenness,  so  deep  as  to 
incapacitate  the  mind  for  the  specific  intent,  will  excuse  any  such 
crime.^  Now,  to  constitute  marriage,  each  party  must  eiitertaiji 
the  sj>ccific  intent  to  marry  the  particular  person.^  So  that  if  we 
apply  to  it  the  strict  rnlo  of  the  criminal  law,  one  who  simply  means 
to  get  drunk  and  does  it,  cannot,  when  his  drunkenness  ia  so  deep 
as  to  disqualify  him  for  the  matrimonial  capacity  as  described  in 
our  last  sub-title,  and  as  cuusisting  of  the  specific  intent  thus  to 
be  united  in  matrimony  with  the  particular  person,  enter  into  a 
valid  marriage.     Further  of — 

§  609.  Marrying  while  Drunk.  —  Applying  the  rule  of  marriage 
capacity  already  developed,  the  courts  should  administer  the  law 
of  temporary  insanity  in  these  cases  of  intoxication  the  same  as 
in  any  other.  For  the  incafjacity  from  drunkenness  is  not  judi- 
cially looked  upon  as  permanent  insanity,  but  as  intermittent, 
ceasing  with  the  exciting  cause.^  Some  tribunals  seem  inclined  to 
require  a  very  profound  drunkenness  to  avoid  the  marriage.*  The 
Scotch  Court  adjudged  the  assumed  marital  relation,  entered  into 
by  mutual  promises,  void,  where  the  woman  was  shown  to  have 
been  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication  as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  a 
valid  consent*^  But  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  facts  of  particular 
cases  in  a  way  to  afford  much  practical  help,  however  correctly 
decided  we  assume  them  to  have  been.  The  principle  must  de- 
termine the  result  in  the  new  cases,  and  every  future  case  will 
be  new. 

§  610.  Deaf  and  Dumb — Blind.  —  One  deaf  and  dumb  may  \*e 
competent  to  contract  matrimony.  He  may  enter  into  it  by  signs.* 
And  the  like  principle  applies  to  a  blind  person. 


1  For  a  farther  explaoatioa,  witb  illiisi- 
trations.  »ee  I  Bishop  Critn,  I^aw,  §  287, 
3ia,  320.  323-336»  346,  397-410,  and  uthor 
places^ 

*  Ante,  f  295,  296.  299. 

*  Wheeler  t\  Aldersuti,  3  ling,  Ec.  574, 
5  Engr.  Ec,  2H;  I  Fras.  Dum.  Ik-l.  48; 
BhelL  Mar.  &  Div.  199.  S<se  Ekey  t\ 
Elzey.  I   Uoii^t.  308. 

*  Roblia  V.  Roblin,  28  Gnmt,  U.  C  439. 
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^  Juhnston  r.  Browiii  2  Scotch  Sets. 
Cas.  new  ed.  437;  s.  c.  where  the  iticu 
are  more  ftiUjr  reported,  Fei^-  Consist. 
Law ,  Ku p .  229 .  This  case  appears  to  con- 
tain aW>  some  of  the  elecneDts  of  fraud. 

«  Dickeusoa  v,  Bliaset,  1  Dick.  SfiS; 
Elyut's  Case,  Cart.  53 ;  Brower  v.  Ftshefi 
4  Jolins.  Cb.  441  ;  Ilarrod  i%  Harrod.  I 
Ivaj  &.  J.  4;  1  Fraa.  Dom.  Rel.  48. 
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§  611.  Weak  Intelleot.  —  The  intellect  may  be  very  weak,  not 
absolutely  free  from  derangement,  while  yet  not  to  an  extent  dis- 
qualifying the  person  to  contract  matrimony ;  for  the  disorder  or 
feebleness,  to  have  this  effect,  must  have  reached  a  standard 
magnitude.^    But  — 

§  612.  Fraud  on  Weak  InteUeot.  —  The  cases  oftenest  occurring 
are  where  partial  insanity,  or  great  weakness  of  intellect,  is  cir- 
cumvented by  fraud.^  Such  a  case  was  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth's ; 
who,  beiog  of  weak  and  somewhat  disordered  mind,  was  led  by 
the  artifice  of  his  trustee  and  solicitor,  whose  influence  over  him 
was  great,  into  a  marriage  with  the  latter's  own  daughter.  The 
marriage  was  declared  void.^  And  in  another  case  of  the  like 
nature,  a  man  of  forty  contrived  to  bring  about,  between  himself 
and  a  woman  of  seventy,  —  a  drunkard,  with  considerable  prop- 
erty, which  he  sought  to  secure,  —  a  marriage  without  a  settle- 
ment, or  the  knowledge  of  her  friends.  It  also  was  adjudged 
void.*    Indeed, — 

§  613.  Fraud  and  Insanity  blending.  —  The  two  ingredients  of 
fraud  and  insanity,  thus  blending,  often  in  matrimonial  causes 
produce  by  their  united  action  a  nullity  which  neither  could  alone 
effect.  We  considered  this  question  in  a  preceding  chapter.*  Let 
us  here  add,  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  act  of  the  party  is  sought 
to  be  sel  aside  because  of  his  weakness  of  mind,  the  court  in- 
quires, among  other  things,  whether  under  the  circumstances  the 
act  was  proper  for  and  beneficial  to  him.  Plainly,  if  found  to 
have  been  such,  the  question  of  fraud  is  nearly  excluded  from 
the  inquiry,  and  that  of  mental  imbecility  assumes  a  new  aspect ; 
for  as  to  the  fraud,  no  injury  was  done,  therefore  none  was  proba- 
bly intended ;  and  as  to  the  mental  weakness,  the  particular  act 
of  the  mind  was  not  a  weak  one.  Yet  doubtless  there  might  be 
a  case  of  this  general  complexion,  in  which  the  marriage  would 
still  be  adjudged  void.^ 

1  Smith  V.  Smith,  47  Missis.  211.    And  ^  Ante,  §  507. 

see  Patterson  v,  P.  46  Barb.  625 ;  In  re  "  See,  as  rather  iUnstrating  than  sus- 

Yananken,  2  Stock.  186 ;  1  Bishop  Crim.  taining  the  text,  Birdsong  t;.  Birdsong,  2 

Law,  §  376.  Head,  289 ;  Carr  v.  Holliday,  5  Ire.  Eq. 

^  See,  as  illustratiye,  Perkins  v.  Scott,  167 ;  Cartwright  v.  Cartwriglit,  1  Phillim. 

23  Iowa,  237.  90.    In  the  case  last  cited,  —  a  testamen- 

*  Portsmouth  o.  Portsmouth,  1  Hag.  tary  one,  —  the  question  being  whether  or 
£c.  355,  3  Eng.  Ec  154.  not  the  will  of  a  person  habitnallj  insane 

*  Browning  v.  Keane,  2  Phillim.  69, 1  was  made  in  a  lucid  interval.  Sir  William 
Eng.  Ec.  190.  Wynne   observed:    "Now  I   think  the 
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IV.    The  Affirming  and  DUaffirming  of  the  Marriage. 

§614.  Doctrine  defined. — The  doctrine  of  this  sub-title  ^^ 
that,  since  mutual  consent  is  the  esseuce  of  marriage,  without 
which  it  cannot  exist,^  no  coming  together  in  apparent  marriage 
by  a  man  and  woman  either  of  whom  is  mentally  incapable  of 
consenting,  can  make  them  husband  and  wife.  And  as  all  per- 
sons, at  every  instant  of  their  lives,  must  be  either  married  or 
single,^  such  man  and  woman  remain  single,  whatever  forms  of 
marriage  transpire  between  them.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  apparent  marriage  does  not  render  them  married,  on  the 
other  hand  it  does  not  disi^ualify  them  to  intermarry.  So  that  if 
they  give  the  matrimonial  consent  afterward,  while  both  are 
capable,  they  are  married ;  if  they  then  mutually  dissent,  or  if 
one  of  them  does,  they  are  legally  remitted  back  to  the  condition 
which  they  were  in  before  any  steps  were  taken.  Nor  is  it  differ- 
ent though  in  the  particular  State  there  are  laws  making  pre- 
scribed formalities  indispensable  to  matrimony.  Such  laws  do 
not  compel  the  formalities  and  consent  to  be  simultaneous, 
though  in  the  facts  of  most  cases  they  are  so.  Consequently, 
if  parties,  one  of  whom  is  incapable,  go  through  with  a  form  of 
marriage  to-day,  and  to-morrow  or  next  year,  during  a  period  of 
restored  sanity,  continue  their  cohabitation  or  in  any  other  way 
consent  to  the  marriage,  it  is  thereby  made  complete. 

§  G15.  Further  aa  to  which.  —  This  statement  of  the  doctrine 
purposely  omits  the  tt;*rms  *■'  void  '*  and  ''  voidable,"  of  multiform 
and  uncertain  meaning,^  in  order  that  the  law's  true  idea  may 
not  elude  the  apprehension  of  the  reader.  Some  of  the  cases  and 
statutes  on  tlie  subject  are  confused,  but  the  doctrine  as  thus  stat«d 
rests  on  the  firmest  of  all  foundations,  legal  reason.*    Moreover, 


ongesl  and  b«st  proof  that  ciui  arine 
to  a  lucid  iuterval  if«  that  which  arises 
from  the  act  itself;  that  I  look  upon  as 
the  thing  to  be  first  examined,  ami  if  it 
can  he  proved  an<i  Pictablijihetl  that  it  is  a 
mtional  a«t  rationall)^  clone,  tiie  whole 
ciuo  is  proved.  What  can  you  do  more 
to  establish  the  act!  becatise,  suppose 
you  are  able  to  iihow  the  party  did  that 
which  appears  to  be  a  rational  act,  and  it 
in  hiB  own  entin^lv,  nothing  ia  left  to  pra- 
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Bumption  in  order  to  provo  a  locid  inter- 
val. Here  is  a  rational  act  ratiouiiltv 
done.  La  my  apprehension,  where  yoti 
ar«  able  completely  to  establish  that,  the 
law  does  not  require  yon  to  go  farther.'* 
p,  100. 

1  Ante.  §  237,  895»  296.  299. 

*  Ante.  §  238.  296.  299,  327, 

'■  Ante,  §  254-256,  and  other  places. 

•  Ante,  §  ISO. 


CHAP.  XX.]  MENTAL   CAPACITY,   INSANITY.  §  617 

though  among  the  jadicial  utterances  there  are  more  or  less  mis- 
conception and  dissent,  they  and  the  direct  decisions  sustain  on 
the  whole  what  is  thus  laid  down.     To  proceed  with  them, — 

§  616.  Advene  to  Confirmation.  —  Stumbling  on  the  word 
"  void,"  the  North  Carolina  Court  intimates  in  one  case,  without 
deciding,  that  since  the  marriage  is  void,  and  since  by  a  rule  in 
the  law  of  contracts  there  can  bo  no  confirmation  of  what  is 
void,^  no  mutual  recognition  and  cohabitation  of  the  parties  as 
husband  and  wife,  after  the  return  of  reason,  will  cure  the  origi- 
nal defect,  especially  in  localities  where  marriage  is  good  only 
when  solemnized  according  to  a  particular  form.  '*  A  writer 
upon  the  law  of  marriage,"  they  observe,  referring  to  Poynter,^ 
"  lays  it  down  that  when  a  marriage  is  void  ipso  facto^  acqui- 
escence, long  cohabitation,  and  issue,  or  the  desire  of  the  parties 
to  adhere,  cannot  amend  the  original  defect.^  In  a  case  of 
alleged  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  subsequent  acqui- 
escence, during  long  or  frequent  periods  of  undoubtedly  restored 
reason,  would  be  cogent  proof  of  competent  understanding  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage ;  but  assuming  lunacy  then  to  have  existed, 
the  rule  of  the  author  quoted  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  con- 
sideration that  marriage  is  a  peculiar  contract,  to  bo  celebrated 
with  prescribed  ceremonies,  and  therefore  subsequent  acts,  not 
amounting  in  themselves  to  a  marriage,  will  not  make  that  good 
which  was  bad  in  the  beginning."  *  But  the  doctrine  stated  in 
our  section  before  the  last  has  nothing  about  "  ratification."  If 
it  had,  the  word  would  have  the  meaning  in  which  it  sometimes 
is  used  with  reference  to  a  void  Sunday  contract,  "  spoken  of  by 
the  courts  as  susceptible  of  *  ratification '  on  a  subsequent  week- 
day." ^  The  void  doing  of  a  thing  on  one  day  docs  not  obstruct 
its  valid  doing  on  another.     On  the  other  hand,  — 

§617.  Gtood  tiU  Direct  Suit  avoids  it.  —  There  are  authorities 
which  seem  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that,  as  Greenleaf  states  it, 
"  where  the  marriage  is  invalidated  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
consent,  the  subject  must  have  been  investigated  and  the  fact 
est^iblished  in  a  suit  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  annulling  the 
marriage,"  ®  or  it  will  be  practically  treated  as  good,  —  thus  ex- 

*  Bishop  Coo.  §  614.  same  way,  observatioDS  in  Ward  v.  Du- 
«  Post,  §  625.  lancy,  23  Missis.  410,  432,  433. 

«  Poynter  Mar.  &  Div.  157.  *  Bishop  Con.  §  542. 

♦  Cramp  v.  Morgan,  3  Ire.  Eq.  91,  40  •  2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  464,  note.  lie  cites  to 
Am.  D.  447.      And  see,  as  tending  the     this  proposition  2  Kent  Com.  77 ;  Wight- 
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eluding  even  the  parol  dissent  spoken  of  iu  our  defining.  But 
ill  the  reason  of  the  law  ^  there  can  be  and  is  no  such  doctrine* 
It  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  mifiapprehension  of  excel- 
lently judicious  suggestions  from  learned  men,  that,  for  good 
order  and  as  matter  of  propriety^  a  doubtful  question  of  this  sort 
ought  to  be  decided,  once  for  all,  in  a  suit  for  nullity,  and  not  be 
left  open  for  constant  litigation  between  third  parties,  leading  to 
conflicting  decisions.     Because, — 

§  618,  Numty  Bolt*  —  Though,  by  the  just  doctrine,  the  ma^ 
riage  in  these  cases  is  null,  suits  fur  nullity  directly  between  the 
parties  are  always  allowed ;  and  where  a  competent  tribunal  is 
thus  called  upon,  and  a  case  is  made  out,  it  has  no  disci*etion, 
but  even  a  court  of  equity  is  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  deci^ee,* 
The  marriage,  indeed,  is  just  as  much  a  nothing  in  law  without 
the  decree  as  with  it ;  but  prudential  reasons,  other  than  strictW 
legal,  may  strongly  indicate  the  propriety  of  the  party's  carrying 
the  matter  to  the  court  for  direct  adjudication,^     Hence,  — 

§  (j19,  Compemng  »ucli  Suit.  —  It  is  probably  eomi>etent  for 
any  tribunal,  before  which  a  doubtful  marriage  of  an  alleged  in- 
sane person  is  brought  into  litigation,  if  it  sees  that  good  order 
and  public  justice  require,  to  compel  the  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion before  itself  or  some  other  competent  tribunal,  should  the 
needful  parties  be  living,  in  a  suit  for  nullity.  Not  always  would 
a  judicial  order  of  this  sort  be  judicious,  but  often  it  will  be. 
Thus,  — 

§  620.  Eiupending  Caae  until.  —  Persons  w*ho  claimed  to  be 
husband  and  w  ife  brought^,  in  North  Carolina,  tlieir  bill  in  equity 
against  the  wife^s  guardian  for  an  account  ;  and  among  the 
pretences  they  averred,  that  the  defendant  relied  on  a  fact  of 
marriage  which  transpired  between  the  wife  and  another  man, 
preWously  to  the  one  between  the  plaintiffs ;  which  prior  marriage, 
the  bill  proceeded  to  declare,  was  void  by  reason  of  imbecility,  4c., 
making  the  present  marriage  good.  But  the  court  declined  to 
entertain,  in  this  collateral  way,  the  question  of  the  invalidity  of 

nuui  V.  WifbtiBBii,  4  Jodna.  CIl  3ia.  See 
ftlao  Middle  boTODgh  r.  Rochester.  13  Mmt 
363;  Tciraer  r.  Mevers^  I  Bag.  Con.  414. 
I  do  not  nnderatftAd  tbeee  aiiftiiociitke  to 
fei|iiife  tlie  dinct  sait  olhenriie  tkea  fo 
IproprictT  And  good  otder,— leeTie^  ibe 
» f4iU  to  be,  botli  «e  to  tka  pActke 

WKMo^  •  DidlitT  wilhoBt  it.  3431 
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1  Ante,  §  tSQ,  615. 

*  Cnunp  r.  Morgan,  3  Ire.  Kq.  91,  40 
Am.  D,  447 ;  Hancock  r.  Peaty.  Law  Rep. 
1  l\  &  M.  335 ;  PoweU  r.  Powell,  18  Kaa. 
371«  26  Am,  R.  774. 

*  iUwdOD  r.   Rawdon^   28    Ala.   565; 
«L  WlglitBiaii,  4   JohtkB.  Ch. 
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the  former  marriage ;  and  ordered  the  case  to  be  '^  retained  for 
further  directions,"  that  the  plaintiff  wife  might  meanwhile,  if 
she  saw  fit,  institute  and  carry  on  a  suit  to  have  such  former  mar- 
riage decreed  void.  Said  Pearson,  J.:  ^^The  plaintiff's  counsel 
cited  several  authorities  in  support  of  the  position  that  where 
nullity  of  marriage  is  incidentally  put  in  issue  in  any  proceeding 
before  any  tribunal,  such  tribunal  has  power  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  necessarily  involved  in  the  exercise  of  its  appropriate 
jurisdiction.  Without  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  court  in  Johnson  v.  Kincade,^  ^  It  is 
convenient  and  fit  in  respect  to  the  decent  order  of  society,  the 
condition  of  the  parties,  and  succession  of  estates,  that  the  valid- 
ity of  such  a  marriage  should  be  directly  the  subject  of  judi- 
cial sentence.'  And  as  the  legislature  has  conferred  sole  original 
jurisdiction,  in  all  applications  for  divorce,  upon  the  superior 
courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity,  and  pointed  out  the  mode  of 
proceeding  and  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed,  and 
required  that  the  material  facts  charged  in  the  petition  or  libel 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  upon  whose  verdict  and  not  other- 
wise the  court  shall  decree  and  authorize  a  decree  from  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  or  that  the  marriage  is  null  and  void,  and  after  a 
sentence  nullifying  or  dissolving  the  marriage  all  and  every  the 
duties,  <&c.,  in  virtue  of  such  marriage  shall  cease  and  determine, 
with  a  proviso  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  children,  we  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  decide  a  question  of  such  grave  importance  as  a 
thing  collateral  or  incidental  to  an  ordinary  bill  for  an  account, 
where  the  trial  will  be  made  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
upon  depositions,  which  are  usually  taken  in  a  defective  and  un- 
satisfactory manner."  ^  It  is  not  believed  that  the  course  of  the 
court  would  have  been  different  if  there  had  been  no  statute  in 
the  terms  stated ;  and,  not  inconsistently  with  this  disposition  of 
the  case,  the  same  tribunal  had  previously  spoken  of  this  sort  of 
marriage  as  too  intensely  null  to  be  even  susceptible  of  ratifica- 
tion.*   Again,  — 

§  621.  Legitimated  ChUdren.  —  Since  legislation  is  competent 
to  direct  the  course  of  inheritance,  it  may  and  sometimes  does 
declare  the  children  born  from  insane  marriages  to  be  legitimate. 

1  Johnson  v.  Kincade,  2  Ire.  £q.  470,  Eq.  446,  447,  448.  And  see  Stratford  v. 
474.  Stratford,  92  N  C.  297. 

2  WiUiamson  v.  WilUamson,  3  Jones         •  Ante,  §  616. 
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It  did  so,  for  example,  in  North  Carolina.  Thereupon  an  admin- 
istrator was  sued  by  such  legitimated  child  for  his  share  of  the 
estate ;  and  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  set  up  in  defence  the 
insanity  of  the  plaintiff's  piarent,  rendering  the  marriage  void. 
For  plainly  the  issue  thus  raised  was  immaterial ;  tlie  plaintiff's 
k'*^itimacy  depending,  if  the  parent  was  insane,  on  the  fact,  not 
the  validity,  of  the  marriage.'     Now,  — 

§  622.  In  Abaence  of  Affirmance  —  '"  Void/'  —  Subject  to  these 
preliminary  explanations,  which  concern  only  practical  methods 
and  the  judicial  discretion,  the  doctrine  is  clear,  overwhelming, 
and  almost  witlioot  dissent,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  affirmance 
on  return  of  the  mental  capacity,  the  marriage  of  an  insane  person 
is  in  such  sense  *^  void  "  ^  that  its  invalidity  may  be  relied  upon  in 
avoidance  of  it,  not  only  in  a  suit  between  the  parties  to  set  it 
aside,  but  in  any  cause,  between  the  same  parties  or  any  other, 
wherein,  either  during  the  life  of  the  married  persons  or  after- 
ward, it  is  judicialty  called  in  question.^     To  illustrate, ^ — 

§  623.  Long  after,  and  after  Deatli.  —  Twelve  years  after  a  mar- 
riage the  man  died,  and  the  woman  applied  as  his  widow  for  a 
year  s  support  from  his  estate  under  a  statute*  Thereupon  it  was 
held  that  an  allegation  of  his  insanity  was  good  in  defence.  The 
court  referred  to  some  statutes  affirming  the  common-law  rules, 
but  they  evidently  did  not  control  the  result.'*    Now,  — 


1  8.  V.  Setzet,  97  N.  C.  252,  2  Am.  St, 
290,     Reo  p«at,  §  725. 

*  Ante.  §  258,  2»b,  29G. 

^  Browning  p.  Ueaup,  2  PhiUim.  69,  1 
Eng,  Ec.  190;  Parker  r.,  Tarker,  2  Lee, 
382,  6  Eti^.  Kc.  165;  Ex  parte  Turing,  I 
Vea.  &  B.  140,  where  a  nmrria^'e  within 
Stat.  12  Geo-  .1,  c.  11,  wtis  held  to  he  vmd  ; 
Fo«ter  r.  Means.  1  Spoers  Eq.  569,  42 
Am,  D.  332  ;  Juhiison  v.  Kinriide,  2  Ire- 
Eq.  470;  Jeukina  r.  Jenkins.  2  Dana,  102, 
26  Am.  D.  437  ;  Midillel>orough  v.  Rochea- 
t&T,  12  Mftss*  363;  Wight  man  v.  Wight- 
mnn,  4  Johns.  Ch.  343 ;  Jarjiics  i'-  The 
Pnhlic  AdminiMlrator.  I  Brad f.  499;  Raw- 
iUm  t\  Hawdon,  28  AIel  565 ;  Clemeut  i\ 
Mattieou,  3  Rich-  93;  Atkinaon  i\  Med- 
ford,  46  Me.  510;  Ilarrud  v.  Harrod,  1 
Kay  &  J>  4 ;  Way  mi  re  v.  Jetniore,  22 
Ohio  St.  271 ;  I  RiiVtre  CoL  &  For.  Laws, 
138;  Unity  r.  Bclg^rade,  76  Me.  419. 

*  Bell  V.  Rennett,  73  Ga.  7&4.  Bland- 
ford,  J.  Gxplalued  the  doctrlDe  aod  author- 
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I  ties  as  foUows :  "It  is  essential  to  a  ^  alid 
marriage  in  tluH  St^le  that  a  person  must 
be  of  sound  mind,  Oxie,  §  1699.  M»r- 
riages  of  pcraoos  unable  to  con  tract  mre 
void.  Coile,  §  1702,  The^ie  propopitlona 
are  embraced  in  our  aiatiito,  and  yet  it  is 
insisted  that  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
determined  whether  the  person  was  of  od^ 
Bonud  mind  is  hy  the  judgment  of  a  court ; 
and  w  hile  it  nmai  htv  .admitted  that  thero 
are  authorities  which  saataja  the  view 
taken  hy  defendant  in  error,  we  think  that 
the  weight  and  reaj^on  is  with  the  author- 
ities on  the  other  side.  In  the  case  of 
Rawdon  t\  Kawdon,  29  Ala.  565,  it  was 
held  *That  a  valid  marriage  camiot  be 
contnw^ted  by  an  lusaue  person ;  *  and 
again » *  If  a  marriage  be  void  by  reason  of 
the  insanity  of  either  otie  of  the  coDtract* 
ing  parties,  no  decree  of  divorce  lit  necee^ 
sary  to  restore  the  parties  to  their  original 
rights,"  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  case  of  Jenkins  v.  Jenkins.  2 
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§  624.   Confirmation.  —  In  spite  of  the  doubt  arising  from  a  case 
already  stated,^  it  is  on  the  whole  sustained  in  authority  the  same 
as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  juridical  reason,^  that  if  during  a 
lucid  interval,  or  otherwise  when  the  mental  capacity  has  re- 
turned, the  parties  continue  their  cohabitation  or  in  any  other 
manner  give  their  concurrent   consent  to   the   marriage,  it  is 
thenceforward  good  and  indissoluble.     To  one  who,  like  the  au- 
thor, has  read  all  the  cases,  the  nearly  universal  though  mostly 
silent  acquiescence  of  the  tribunals  in  this  proposition  places  it 
beyond  room  for  cavil.®    And  Shelford  reminds  us  that  "  there  is 
authority  for  the  proposition,  that  a  marriage  by  a  non  compos^ 
when  of  unsound  mind,  is  rendered  valid  by  consummation  during 
a  lucid  interval."  *    For  those  localities  where  only  consent,  with 
no  added  formalities,  is  required  for  matrimony,^  this  doctrine  is 
conclusive  on  its  mere  enunciation ;  because,  this  consent  appear- 
ing, the  marriage  would  be  good  though  no  form  of  marriage  had 
transpired  during  the  period  of  insanity.     And  for  the  localities 
wherein  the  added  formalities  are  indispensable,  it  is  settled  be- 
yond dispute  in  authority,  the  same  as  in  reason,  that  their  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  promote  the  due  order  of  society ;  and  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  them  and  the  consent,  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  marriage,  to  transpire  simultaneously  or  even  in  the  same 
year.®    This  we  saw,  for  example,  in  the  last  chapter,  where  it 
appeared  that  if  children  marry  before  reaching  their  age  of  con- 
sent, then  continue  their  cohabitation  afterward,  their  marriage 
is  rendered  indissoluble,  the  old  ceremony  adhering  to  and  suf- 
ficing for  the  new  consent.^    And  in  a  chapter  further  back  we 

Dana,  103,  26  Am.  D.  437,  decided  that  appears  to  be,  not  only  one  of  abilitj, 

'  a  person  of  unsound  mind  cannot  be  mar-  but  exhaustiye  of  the  questions  decided. 

ried.     The  performance  of  a  marriage  To  the  like  effect  is  the  decision  of  the 

ceremony,    and     continued    cohabitation  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  in  the  case  of 

with  one  in  that  condition  till  death,  wiU  PoweU  v.  Powell,  18  Kan.  371,  26  Am.  R. 

not  constitute  a  legal  marriage,  nor  give  774."    p.  785,  786. 

claim  to  dower  or  curtesy  in  his  or  her         ^  Ante,  §  616. 

estate/    *  Where  a  claim  or  defence  de-         ^  Ante,  §  614,  615. 

pends  upon  the  question  whether  a  person         *  And  see  Sabalot  v.  Populns,  31  La. 

was   of  sound  or  unsound  mind  at   the  An.  854 ;  Secor  t^.  Secor,  1  McAr.  630. 

time  of  the  marriage,  it  is  not  necessary         ^  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  197,  referring  to 

that  there  should  have  been  a  decree  of  Ashe's  Case,  Prec.  Ch.  203,  Freeman  Ch. 

nullification  in  his  lifetime  ;  the  question  259. 

may  be  made  and  decided  in  a  suit  for  *  Ante,  §  297. 

dower,  distribution,  and  the  like.'     The  ^  Ante,  §  614,  615. 

opinion  of  the  court  in  this  last  case  was         ^  Ante,  §  577.  • 

delivered  by  Chief-Jostice  Robertson,  and 
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saw  the  same  thing  in  respect  of  marriages  brought  about  bj 
fraud. ^  So  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  marriages  of 
insane  persons  may  be  confirmed  by  mere  consent,  even  in  States 
where  the  formalities  which  transpired  at  the  apparent  nuptials 
are  made  by  the  law  indispensable.  And  so  are  the  authorities,^ 
Further  as  to  which, — 

§  625.  DiatiBctioo.  —  The  cases  to  which  we  may  presume 
Poynter  alludes,  in  the  place  referred  to  by  the  North  Carolina 
Court,*  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  those  now  under 
consideration.  In  them,  though  the  parties  gave  consent  to  the 
marriage,  some  defect  of  form  entered  into  the  ceremony,  when, 
of  course,  it  rould  not  be  cured  by  any  amount  of  consent  given 
then  or  afterward.  And  perhaps  (a  proposition  not  quite  so 
plain)  if  a  man  and  woman  f^hould  mutually  consent  to  present, 
marriage,  and  should  add  theretxi  a  perfect  compliance  with 
forms,  yet  some  impediment  to  the  marriage  should  exist  at  the 
time, — ^such,  for  instance,  as  one  of  them  liaving  another  matri- 
monial partner  living,  —  this  imperfect  union  could  not  be  per- 
fected on  the  mere  withdrawal  of  the  impediment,  by  the  bare 
repetition  of  the  consent,  without  also  a  repetition  of  the  forms. 
There  are  in  the  books  cases  which  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  such  is  the  law,  yet  probably  the  question  is  not  absolutely 
settled.*     Hence,  — 

§  G2G.  In  Horth  Carolina,  —  in  a  later  case,  tbc  learned  judge 
observed :  ''  It  may  well  be  that  a  second  marriage,  while  the  first 
is  still  subsisting,  is  void  and  incapable  of  confirmation;  because 
it  is  so  utterly  denounced  by  the  law  as  to  subject  the  party  mar- 
rying a  second  time  to  capital  pnnlshment  as  a  felon.  But  a 
mere  want  of  age  or  understanding  rests  on  a  diEferent  footing 
entirely/*^  And  we  have  considered  another  case  from  this  State, 
still  more  recent,  pointing  in  the  like  direction.® 

Y.    The  Marria<je  a9  Void  or  Voidable. 

§  627,  Already,-^ in  the  sub-title  just  closed,  we  have  consid- 
ered the  substance  of  what  pertains  to  this ;  keeping  clear  of  the 

3  ADte,  §  5-45,  548,  »  Ante,  §  616. 

*  In  addition  to  the  cases  already  cited  *  Compare  with  post,  §  722, 

to  this  sectioD,  Cole  v.  Ct>le^  5  Suecd,  57^  *  Pearson,  C.  J,  in  Koonce  v,  Wallaoiy 

70  Am.  IX  275;  Wightman  l^  Wiglitraan,  7  Jones,  N,  C.  1&4,  198. 

4  John*.  Ch.  343,  345  ;  Dune  i\  Noma,  I  «  Ant«,  §  621, 
U.  S,  Mo,  I^w  Ma(j   49 ;  Roblia  v.  Rob- 
Ym,  28  Gfant,  U,  C.  4.19. 
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variable  words  "  void "  and  "  voidable,"  in  order  not  to  confuse 
bhe  reader  hj  language  liable  to  be  understood  i^i  meanings  not 
meant  by  the  writer. 

§  628.  Void.  —  It  is  perceived  that  according  to  the  present 
author's  definings,^  the  marriage  in  contemplation  is  void,  not 
voidable.  And  so  it  is  according  to  the  very  strictest  meaning  of 
the  word  "void,"  if  by  "marriage"  we  understand  simply  and 
only  the  marriage  status.^  For  no  possible  transaction  can  create 
this  status,  or  any  part  of  it,  where  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties,  which  can  only  proceed  from  sane  minds,  is  wanting.' 
But  — 

§  629.  Voidable.  —  If,  in  a  State  where  formalities  are  indis- 
pensable, we  use  the  word  "  marriage "  in  a  different  sense,  and 
contemplate  the  ceremony  as  a  part  of  the  marriage,  —  then  if 
we  regard  the  word  "  voidable  "  as  applicable  to  a  thing  of  any 
effect  however  slight,*  —  this  marriage  is  voidable;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,*  the  marriage  ceremony,  while  it  does  not  superinduce 
the  status,  has  the  effect  of  enabling  the  parties  afterward  to  be- 
come husband  and  wife  without  repeating  it.     And  — 

§  630.  Use.  —  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  books 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  voidable  "  in  this  sense.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  judges  would  have  been  startled  at  it,  but  the 
idea  would  always  have  seemed  less  strange  to  a  mere  common- 
law  lawyer.  And  a  very  modern  work  on  marriage  assigns  two 
meanings  to  "  voidable,"  by  one  of  which  a  marriage  "  which  is 
void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unless  and  until  duly  confirmed, 
is  called  a  voidable  marriage."  *  According  to  the  recollections 
of  the  present  author,  the  judicial  opinions  do  not  much  abound 
in  this  use  of  our  law-language,  especially  do  not  those  from  our 
more  enlightened  judges.  But  sometimes  it  appears  even  in  mar- 
riage cases,  in  analogy  to  what  we  more  or  less  meet  with  in 
the  law  of  contracts.     For  — 

§  631.  In  Ordinary  Contracts  —  there  are  distinctions  both  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  "void"  and  "voidable"  and  in  the  thing 
itself,  depending  in  part  on  reasons  not  entering  into  the  matri- 
monial contract,  after  which  we  need  not  much  inquire.^    Thus, 

1  Ante,  §  258,  259.  «  Stewart  Mar.  &  Dir.  §  51. 

*  Ante,  §  10,  11, 15, 16.  ▼  Bishop  Con.  §  618,  972-976  ;  Ricer. 

*  Ante,  §  299.  Feet,  15  Johns.  503;  Grant  v.  Thompson, 
4  Bishop  Con.  §  617.  4  Conn.  203, 10  Am.  D.  119 ;  I^amprey  v. 

*  Ante,  §  624.  Nndd,  9  Fost.  N.  H.  299 ;  Kilbee  v.  M7- 
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a  deed  from  an  insane  person  is  sometimes  regarded  as  voidable,^ 
and  sometiinea  as  void,^  It  is  not  voidable  in  tbe  sense  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  marriage  ;  it  simply  requires  no  new  seal- 
ing; it  will  bind  the  maker  after  be  bas,  during  a  lucid  intorval, 
affirmed  it,  not  before.  On  the  other  haiid^  it  is  not,  therefore, 
void  in  tbe  sense  that  it  must  be  written  and  scaled  a  second  time. 
So  that  there  is  a  point  of  resemblance  between  it  and  marriage; 
but  at  other  places  we  shall  find  the  similitudes  to  fail. 

§  632.  Statutes.  —  Among  our  multitudes  of  statutes  there  may 
be  those  which  more  or  less  influence  this  question.  For  c^tam- 
ple,  in  ilaine  it  is  provided  that  ^'  no  insane  person  is  capable  of 
contracting  marriage/'  and  in  another  chapter  that  the  marriage, 
*'  if  solemnized  in  this  State,  is  absohitely  void.''  This  legislation 
appears  to  Ijc  looked  upon  merely  as  in  affirmance  of  the  unwrit- 
ten law;  yet  it  doubtless  settles  the  question  of  tbe  language,^- 
namely,  the  word  for  the  marriage  is  "void*"* 

VL   lii'consddered  Statutes. 

§  633.  In  a  Previous  Chapter,  ^  wo  saw  something  of  the 
condition  of  our  marriage  and  divorce  legislation.*  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the  statutes  relating  more  or  less 
directly  to  this  Bubject  of  insanity.    Thus, — 

§  034,  Incapacity  for  Marriage.  —  In  a  considerable  number  of 
our  States  there  is  a  statutory  provision  which,  not  attempting 
an  accurate  history  of  it,  apparently  originated  in  New  York.*  It 
was  formerly  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  our  present 
inquiry  whether  or  not  it  now  remains,  in  the  following  words: 
*'  When  either  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage,  for  want  of  age  or 
understanding,  shall  be  incapable  of  assenting  thereto,  or  when  the 
consent  of  either  party  shall  have  been  obtained  by  force  or  fraud, 
and  there  shall  have  been  no  subsequent  voluntary  cohabitation  of 


rick,  12  Fla.  419;  Manning  r  Gill  Law 
Hep>  13  Eq.  485  ;  MillisoQ  v.  Nicholson, 
Conference,  499 ;  Merritt  v.  Gumaer,  2 
Cow.  552 ;  Ingrahatn  i\  Baldwin^  5  Seki* 
45;  Crouse  v.  Holman,  19  Ind.  30;  Breck- 
enridgo  v,  Ornisby,  1  J*  J,  Mar.  236,  19 
Am.  D.  71 ;  Somers  i*,  Pumplirey,  24  Ind. 
2^1 ;  Cates  v,  Woodaon,  2  Dana,  452  ; 
AlIiA  17.  EtUinga,  G  Met,  415,39  Am.  D. 
744;  Fitzgerald  v.  Reed,  9  Sm.  &  M.  94  ; 
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Crowther  v.  Rowlandaon,  27  Cal-  376; 
Maddox  v.  Simmons,  31  Ga.  512. 

1  AUii)  i\  Billings,  6  Met.  415.  39  Am. 
D.  744. 

^  ManDing  v.  GiU,  Law  Rep.  13  £q. 
485 ;  Shelf.  Ltin.  255  et  seq, 

»  Unity  tK  Belgrade,  76  Me.  419,  431. 

*  Ante.  §  161-167. 

*  2  KeDt  Cora.  77. 
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the  parties,  the  marriage  shall  be  void  from  the  time  its  nullity 
shall  be  declared  by  a  court  of  competent  authority."  ^  This  sort 
of  legislation  is  so  common,  either  in  these  exact  terms  or  in 
similar  ones,  that  it  will  compensate  us  to  pause  a  moment  and 
look  at  it. 

§  635.  Meaning  or  MeaningleBs. — No  court  will  attribute  to  the 
legislature,  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  incompetence 
and  folly,  whatever  be  the  private  opinion  of  the  incumbents  of 
the  bench.  And  we  doubtless  may  all  assume  that  any  body  of 
legislators,  enacting  words  like  these,  attached  to  them  some  sort 
of  meaning.^  The  court,  therefore,  while  in  the  most  extreme 
case  of  impossible  interpretation  possessing  the  power  to  pro- 
nounce a  statute  void  for  repugnance,^  will  first  exhaust  every 
device  of  construction  to  ascertain  the  true  legislative  intent. 
Can  we  find  any  intent,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  in  the  terms 
before  us  ? 

§  636.  What  Meaning. — This  statute,  by  its  unequivocal  words, 
declares  the  marriage  of  a  party  who  cannot  and  does  not  volun- 
tarily marry,  to  be  void  after  a  judicial  decree  has  pronounced  it 
null.  This  is  a  truth,  both  of  the  common  law  and  of  reason, 
which  indeed  it  would  require  no  statute  to  teach  us,  but  still  it 
is  a  truth,  and  we  know  that  often  statutes  are  enacted  in  affirm- 
ance of  the  common  law.  Everybody  knows,  a  layman  knows  as 
well  as  a  lawyer,  that  practically,  whatever  may  bo  the  right,  the 
State  never  marries  two  subjects  together  without  the  consent  of 
both.  But  this  provision  contains  a  distinct  intimation  that,  con- 
trary to  this,  the  party  who  is  incapable  of  marrying  is  never- 
theless married  without  his  consent,  and  remains  married  until  a 
court  by  its  sentence  pronounces  the  marriage  void.  Yet  what  is 
thus  contrary  to  reason,  to  right,  and  to  the  established  principles 
of  our  jurisprudence ;  what  thus  invades  private  security,  em- 
powers the  man  to  commit  a  rape  on  the  woman,  takes  away  her 
property  and  vests  it  in  him,  and  brings  matrimony  into  igno- 
miny, —  ought  not  to  be  accepted  by  any  tribunal  as  the  result  of 
a  mere  presumption,  drawn  by  construction  out  of  statutory  ex- 

1  Wisconsin  R.  S.  of  1858,  c.  Ill,  §  2.  His  associates  insisted  on  retaining  them 

'  I  once  received,  from  a  member  of  a  and  they  were  retained,  and  by  the  legis- 

legislative  committee  for  revising  statutes,  latnre  adopted.      Of  course,  those  who 

a  letter   saying   that   he  had  protested  with  their  eyes  thns  open  voted  for  them, 

against  some  provisions  of  the  sort  nnder  believed  them  to  have  some  meaning, 
consideration  in  my  text,  bnt   in  vain.         *  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  41. 
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prcRsions  which  do  not  of  necessity  embrace  this  meaning.  More- 
over, — 

§637.  "Conaent  Easentlal."  —  So  sacred  is  this  doctrine  that 
the  statutes  of  several  of  our  States  have  the  express  words, 
*'*'  Marriage,  so  far  as  its  validity  is  concerned,  is  a  civil  contract, 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  parties  capable  in  law  of  consenting  is 
essential.- '  ^  Consequently  another  provision  which  should  de- 
clare, however  distinctly,  that  the  marriage  of  persons  who  by 
reason  of  insanity  are  in  law  incapable  of  consenting  shall,  with- 
out their  consent,  be  valid  until  judicially  pronounced  void,  and 
still  be  holden  to  have  been  valid  up  to  the  time  of  the  decree, 
would  be  directly  antagonistic  to  this  one,  and  both  could  not 
stand  together. 

§  638,  Conciuaioji.  —  The  conclusion  from  all  which  is,  that  the 
sort  of  provision  now  in  contemplation  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
void  for  repugnance,  but  as  a  mere  senseless  attempt  to  declare 
an  obvious  truth,  carried  out  in  a  way  to  mislead  the  unwary  into 
accepting  it  as  meaning  something  else.  Another  somewhat  vary- 
ing form  of  substantially  the  same  provision  is  — 

§  639,  •*  Void  from  Time  so  declared,"  *-  In  some  of  the  States 
the  expression  of  the  idea  is,  to  quote  from  one  of  our  statute- 
books:  "All  marriages  between  a  white  person  and  a  negro,  and 
all  marriages  which  are  prohibit'Od  by  law  on  account  of  cither  of 
the  parties  liaving  a  former  ^nfe  or  husband  then  living,  shall  be 
absolutely  void  without  any  decree  of  divorce  or  other  legal  pro- 
cess. All  marriages  which  are  prohibited  by  law  on  account  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity  between  the  parties,  all  marriages  solem- 
nhed  when  eitht^r  of  the  parties  was  insane^  or  incapable  from  phys- 
ical causes  of  entering  into  the  marriage  state,  shall,  if  solemnized 
within  this  State,  be  void  from  the  time  they  shall  be  so  iiedared 
hy  a  decree  of  divorce  or  nullity^  or  from  the  time  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  parties  under  the  third  section  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-sixth  chapter."  ^    Now,  — 

§  640,  Interpreted.  —  It  is  difficult  to  derive  from  this  form  of 
words  any  meaning  other  than  the  one  which  we  have  fished  out 
from  the  form  preceding.^  And  still  it  runs  so  near  the  danger 
^line  that  girls  in  the  States  where  it  prevails  may  well  take  heed 

^  Thii    particnlar    qaotation  ia   from     witb  immaterial  verbal  ch&nges,  in  Vt. 
_k  of  Mmo.  1873,  c  37,  |  I.  Code  of  1887,  {  2262, 

«  V«.Cod6of  ie60,p.6S9,  §  1.    Same.         «  Ante,  {  634. 
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how  they  become  insane.  The  expression  "  void  from  the  time 
thej  shall  be  so  declared  "  might,  by  judges  who  did  not  pause  to 
consider,  be  construed  into  a  declaration  that  until  the  trans- 
piring of  the  nullity  sentence  the  marriages  shall  be  treated  in 
law  as  good,  and  then  void  afterward  only  from  the  time  of  sen- 
tence rendered.  Indeed,  looking  at  this  expression  in  connection 
with  the  first  section  of  the  statute,  as  the  ordinary  rules  of  inter- 
pretation require  the  courts  to  do,^  this  rendering  would  seem  to  be 
inevitable.  Yet  we  have  also  the  rule  of  interpretation  that  a  stat- 
ute must  not  be  given  a  meaning  absurd  or  leading  to  injustice,^ 
and  other  like  rules,  which  should  cause  the  tribunal  to  pause  long 
before  yielding  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  announcement  might 
well  startle  the  country,  that  any  State  had  legislatively  deter- 
mined to  visit  its  insane  population  with  temporary  matrimony  not 
consented  to,  and  this  without  "  trial  by  jury,"  in  punishment  for 
becoming  insane.  Otherwise  expressed,  the  apparent  meaning  of 
this  provision  is,  among  other  things,  that  if  a  marriage  ceremony 
is  gone  through  with  while  one  of  the  parties  is  insane,  the  mar- 
riage is  good  until  dissolved.  It  transfers  the  woman's  property 
to  the  man,  abates  any  suit  pending  against  her,  takes  from  one 
who  has  sued  the  man  the  right  to  use  her  testimony  in  evidence, 
and  so  of  all  the  other  consequences  of  valid  marriage.  True, 
there  may  be  a  divorce,  should  the  parties  live  long  enough,  and 
become  sufficiently  sane  to  apply  for  it ;  yet  even  then  tlie  mar- 
riage will  not  be  made  void  from  the  beginning,  but  only  from  the 
date  of  the  decree,  after  the  above-mentioned  consequences  have 
been  irrevocably  wrought.  Does  the  statute  really  mean  this? 
Could  any  body  of  sane  men  intend  to  pass  it  with  this  conse- 
quence in  view  ?  And  if  this  is  the  meaning,  is  it  constitu- 
tional ?  One  cannot  predict  what  any  court  will  say  to  these 
questions ;  but  it  is  in  reason  plain  what  the  judicial  determina- 
tion ought  to  be.  And  whatever  might  be  the  answer  to-day, 
when  the  rules  of  statutory  interpretation  have  become  more 
familiar  to  our  tribunals  than  now,  and  they  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  looking  carefully  into  the  consequences  of  their  de- 
cisions, they  will  apply  to  such  a  case  as  this  the  rule  that  the 
legislature  shall  not  be  made  to  mean  an  absurdity,  which  evi- 
dently it  did  not  intend;  in  pursuance  whereof  they  will  limit 
the  expressions  in  the  statute  implying  present  validity,  to  those 

1  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  86.  >  lb.  §  82,  93,  200. 
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clauses  to  wliicli  in  reason  they  are  applicable.  They  will  deem, 
therefore,  not  tliat  this  statute  makea  the  marriage  of  the  insane 
party  temporarily  good ;  but  that,  it  being  void,  the  courts  are 
thereby  authorized  to  take  the  jurisdictiou  to  pronounce  it  so,  on 
a  proceeding  instituted  tor  the  purpose,  in  addition  to  holding  it 
to  be  void  in  collateral  proceedings.     Again, — 

§  641.  Anotlier  Form  of  Proviaion. — ^A  passage  in  one  of  our 
statntc-books  is  :  *'  Sect,  1.  All  marriages  solemnized  within  this 
State,  which  are  prohibited  by  law  on  account  of  consanguinity 
or  affinity  between  the  parties,  or  on  account  of  either  of  them 
having  a  former  wife  or  husband  then  living,  or  when  either 
pju'ty  was  innane  or  an  idiot y  ^hall  be  void  without  any  decree  of 
divorce  or  other  legal  process.  Sect.  2.  The  validity  of  a  marriage 
shall  not  be  questioned  m  the  trial  of  a  collateral  isstte^  on  account 
of  the  insatiitt/  or  idiocy  of  either  party,  but  only  in  a  process  duly 
instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  both  parties  for  determining  such 
validity,"^     As  to  which, — 

§  1)42.  How  Interpret.  —  On  the  face  of  these  two  sections  there 
is  a  conflict  as  flat  as  words  can  make.  The  first  declares  the 
marringc  of  insane  persons  void  ;  the  second,  good  until  avoided 
in  the  lifetime  of  both  the  parties,  in  other  words,  voidable.  Yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  statute  must  be  adjudged  null 
for  the  repugnance.  That  the  first  section  should  be  held  to 
stand,  and  to  mean  what  it  says,  results  from  the  views  which  we 
have  just  been  considering.  The  efl'ect  of  the  second  section 
may  well  be  limited  to  those  things  wherein  it  will  not  of  nece»- 
sit}"  nullify  tlie  first  For  example,  if,  when  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  collate  rally  arises^  the  parties  who  could  bring  a  suit  for 
nullity  are  living,  and  neither  of  them  is  now  insane,  it  might 
require  the  court  to  pursue  the  North  Carolina  practice,  explained 
in  a  previous  8ul>title.^  Or,  as  it  is  competent  for  legislation  to 
make  the  children  from  insane  marriages  legitimate,  this  second 
section  might  well  preclude  a  third  person  from  bringing  forward 
evidence  of  insanity  to  disinherit  a  child  when  his  parents  were 
dead.^  Or,  within  exactly  the  same  reason,  to  stat^  a  case  which 
has  passed  to  judgment,  since  the  legislature  may  fix  the  settle- 
mentB  of  paupers,  the  statut'C  may  and  does  operate,  m  a  pauper 


>  Mnss.  Gen.  SUito.  c.    107,  §   I   &   2,  ^  Ante»  5  620. 

Hi^UniCMl^  Willi   in&ro  vcrbiU   ehiiDg«s«  iu  ^  Ante,  $  621. 

MiitiH,  I'uli.  t^Ut«>  of  1892,  c.  145,  %  7,  9. 
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case,  to  forbid  third  persons  to  bastardize  the  pauper  by  proving 
the  insanity  of  one  of  his  parents  at  their  marriage.^  In  ways 
like  these  the  second  section  can  have  a  meaning,  though  not  the 
full  meaning  which  its  words  primarily  comprehend,  without  con- 
flicting either  with  the  first,  or  with  fundamental  doctrine,  and 
without  imputing  to  the  legislative  body  an  entire  absence  of 
sanity.  And  thus  the  statute  would  be  made  to  vindicate,  rather 
than  override,  the  words  of  an  excellent  Chief-Justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, uttered  before  it  was  enacted :  "  If  it  would  be  hard  that 
the  issue  of  such  marriages  should  be  deemed  bastards,  it  would 
be  as  much  so  that  human  beings  without  reason,  or  their  fami- 
lies, should  be  the  victims  of  the  artifice  of  desperate  persons,  who 
might  be  willing  to  speculate  on  their  misfortunes."  ^ 

§  643.    Similar  Statute  in  Vermont.  —  The    excellent    COUrt   of 
this  State,  proceeding  on  statutory  provisions  similar  to  the  fore- 


*  Goshen  v.  Richmond,  4  Allen,  458. 

*  Parker,  C.  J.  in  Middleborough  v, 
Rochester,  12  Mass.  363,  365.  Not  to 
question  the  case  of  Goshen  v.  Richmond, 
snpra,  in  respect  of  the  point  decided,  as 
stated  in  the  text, — for  in  this  aspect  it 
■eenis  eminently  just,  —  I  deem  the  whole 
case  as  appearing  in  the  Report,  and  as 
to  judicial  intimations  therein,  to  rc<{uire 
some  observation.  For  it  is  unhappily 
suggestive  of  views  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  inadmissible.  Let  us  put  the  bald 
case  of  a  man  procuring  the  marriage 
ceremony  to  be  performed  between  him- 
self and  a  rich  woman,  confessedly  an 
idiot,  with  whom  he  never  cohabits  for  a 
day ;  she  dies,  the  fact  of  this  mockery  of 
marriage  being  unknown  to  her  friends, 
so  that  no  measures  were  taken  in  her 
lifetime  to  set  it  aside ;  or,  the  fact  being 
known  to  them,  and  measures  being  taken, 
she  dies  before  the  cause  reaches  a  final 
judgment;  and  he  comes  into  court  and 
claims  aU  her  property,  as  her  husband, 
by  virtue  of  marital  rights,  —  does  this 
statute  so  operate  as  to  give  him  the  prop- 
erty 1  Said  Metcalf,  J.  in  this  case,  "  The 
purpose  of  the  statute  was  to  alter  the  law 
of  evidence  on  a  single  subject,  by  making 
inadmissible  certain  proofs  which  were  b^ 
fore  admissible."  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceal  so  great  a  fact  as  this  under  a 
name.  The  statute  does  not  say  anything 
about  rules  of  evidence ;  and,  whether  we 


use  one  term  or  another,  if  in  the  case 
just  supposed,  —  a  case,  let  it  be  under- 
stood, in  which  the  idiocy  is  palpable,  just 
as  palpable  as  the  existence  of  the  person 
herself,  —  "the  validity  of  the  marriage 
shall  not  be  questioned,"  then  has  the 
legislature  imposed  the  marriage  status 
on  an  idiot  who  could  not  consent,  and 
who  did  not  consent ;  and  conferred  riches 
on  a  villain  in  reward  for  the  most  base 
and  debasing  practice  of  his  art.  .  Is  it  the 
true  legal  interpretation  that  the  legisla- 
ture meant  this  ?  The  construction  ap- 
parently given  by  the  court  to  the  second 
section  proceeds  necessarily  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  language  used  in  the 
first  section  does  not  convey  the  just 
legislative  intent;  this  language  is  bent 
out  of  its  plain  and  obvious  sense  in  order 
to  give  a  needlessly  full  meaning  to  the 
second  section.  Why,  then,  since  we  find 
the  legislature  here  employing  words  in- 
accurately, should  we  cast  the  whole  bur- 
den on  the  first  section,  bending  its  words 
from  their  legitimate  signification,  in  or- 
der to  let  the  words  of  the  second  section 
stand  upright,  where  the  effect  is  to  reach 
a  result  which,  if  the  legislature  was  com- 
posed of  sane  men,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  intended?  Again,  is  it  constitu- 
tional thus  to  take  from  an  honest  woman 
property  which  has  vested  in  her.  and  vest 
it  in  a  dishonest  man  ?  If  our  constitu- 
tions do  not  forbid  this,  it  is  difficult  to  di»- 
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going,  yet  less  strong,^  has  rendered  a  decision  quite  inharmoni- 1 
ous  both  with  what  is  thus  far  set  down  hi  this  sub-title  and  also 
with  the  entire  main  doctrine  of  the  chapter.  A  lunatic,  palpably 
and  clearly  suchj  and  under  guardianship  as  a  lunatic,  went 
tljrou^h  a  form  of  marriage  with  a  girl  with  whom  he  occasion- 
ally cohabited.  He  had  no  lucid  interval,  and  there  was  no  sus- 
pension of  the  guardianship.  On  his  death  it  was  held,  that,  no 
proceeding  having  bct'n  liad  to  set  aside  this  formal  marriage,  she 
was  entitled  to  the  k'gal  riglits  of  a  widow.^  Not  only  did  the 
court  deduce  this  startling  conclusion  from  the  statute,  but  also 
laid  it  down  that  *'  this  construction  of  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute  is   in  harmony  with   the  common  law  on  the   subject  ;''* 


cover  any  rights  of  property  wbich  they 
do  protect. 

I  Vt.  Gen.  Stat«.  c.  70,  |  1-3,  5-8,  as 
foUowa :  — 

'*  Section  L  AU  mtirriiiges  which  aro 
prohibited  by  law  or  oij  necouiit  of  cou- 
BaDgtiinity  or  affinity  between  the  putties, 
or  tin  accoout  of  either  of  them  having  a 
former  wife  or  husbajid  then  living,  Bliall, 
if  solemnized  within  this  State,  be  abso- 
lutely void  without  aoy  decree  of  divorce 
or  other  legal  prtxess, 

**  Sect.  2.  When  a  morriajre  h  sup- 
posed to  he  void*  or  tbe  validity  thereof 
\s  doubted,  for  any  of  the  lauyes  meu- 
tioned  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
eli:ipter,  either  party  may  file  a  lib^l  for 
annulling  the  same :  the  lil*ol  to  he  filed 
in  the  maimer  hereinafter  pre»cril>ed ; 
and,  upon  due  proof  of  the  nullity  of  the 
nmrriage,  it  s^hall  he  declared  void  by  a 
sentence  of  divorce  or  nullity. 

"  Sect.  3.  The  Supreme  Court  mny  by 
a  sentence  of  nullity  declare  void  the 
marriage  contract,  for  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes ,  existing  at  the  time  of 
Tnnrrfago  :  — 

'*  First.  That  the  partiep,  or  one  of 
them  bar!  not  attained  the  age  of  legal 
consent. 

*'  Seeond.  That  on©  of  the  pattiet  was 
an  idiot  of  lunatic. 

*' Third,  That  the  consent  of  one  of 
the  parties  was  obtained  by  force  or 
fraiKl. 

"Fourth.  Thftt  one  of  the  parties  was 
physically  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
marriaga  state, 
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'*  Sect.  5,  Wlicn  a  marriage  is  »oagh6 1 
to  l>e  anntilled  on  the  grooind  of  the  idiocy  1 
of  one  of  the  parties,  it  may  be  declared  I 
void  on  the  appliciition  of  any  relattre  of' 
such  idioti  interested  to  avoid  the  mar- 
riag:e,  at  any  time  during  the  lifetime  of 
either  of  the  parties. 

"  Sect.  G.  When  a  marriage  is  soogfat  1 
to  be  annulled  on  the  ground  of  tbe 
lunacy  of  uii©  of  the  parties,  it  may  be 
declared  void  at  ady  time  during  the 
coDtiniiaucy  of  tliat  iunacy,  or  after  tbe 
dciith  of  the  lunatic  in  that  state,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  other  part\^  to  tbe 
fiiarriage,  on  the  application  of  nny  relft-J 
tive  of  the  lunatic  interested  to  avoid  lbi| 
raarnage. 

"Sect.  7.  WTien  the  marriage  of  an 
idiot  or  lunatic  is  songht  to  be  annullad 
during  the  lifetime  of  both  the  ponicss  tol 
the  Tiiarriage,  and  no  suit  sliall  be  prose- 
cuted by  iiny  relative,  a  sentence  of  nul- 
lity may  be  pronounced  on  the  application 
of  uny  perauij  admitted  by  the  court  to 
prosecute^  as  the  next  friend  of  such  idiol 
or  lunatic. 

"  Sect,  8.  The  marriage  of  a  lonatte  j 
may  also  bo  declared  void^  upon  the  ap-j 
plication  of  the  Innatic,  after  the  resto^ 
ration  of  reason  ;  but  in  sach  case  no 
sentence  of  nnllity  shall  he  pronounced 
if  it  Hliall  appear  that  the  parties  freely 
cohabited  as  husband  and  wife,  after  the 
lunatic  was  restore*!  to  a  sound  mind/* 

5^  Wiser  f\  Lockwor»d,  42  Vt.  720. 

*  Referring  to  Bae.  Ahr.  Idiots  and 
Lunatics,  1>;  Smart  r.  Taylor,  9  Mod- 98; 
Ex  parte  Turing,  1  Vea.  &  B.  140;  Wight- 


CHAP.  ZX.]  MENTAL  CAPAOITT,  INSANITY.  §  644 

not  appearing  to  be  aware  that  the  books  contain  any  contrary 
doctrine.  Whatever  be  the  efiFect  of  this  decision  in  the  State 
wherein  it  was  rendered,  the  fact  that  it  proceeded  from  an  utter 
misapprehension  absolves  the  courts  elsewhere  from  according  to 
it  any  weight  in  authority.     So  — 

§  644.  Bffeot  of  AnnuUing.  —  Proceeding  on  a  Georgia  statute, 
we  have  a  case  wherein  the  majority  of  the  court  seem  to  have 
held  the  decree  of  nullity  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  to  annul 
the  marriage  only  from  the  time  it  is  rendered,  making  it,  there- 
fore, originally  good,  and  for  the  intervening  space  of  time  inca> 
pable  of  being  avoided.  Said  Lumpkin,  J.,  ^^  Nowhere  else  is 
mental  incapacity,  except  in  Georgia,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  a 
ground  for  divorce.  Elsewhere  the  proceedings  are  mstituted  in 
chancery,  or  some  other  court,  to  annul  the  pretended  marriage. 
A  sentence  of  nullity  is  rendered.  Now,  I  maintain  broadly,  that 
in  this  State  no  decree  can  be  rendered,  separating  man  and  wife, 
where  there  has  been  a  marriage  de  factOj  except  under  our  di- 
vorce laws ;  that  they  have  virtually  repealed  the  whole  body  of 
the  English  ecclesiastical  and  common  law  upon  this  subject. 
Was  any  such  proceeding  ever  known  or  heard  of  in  Georgia,  to 
obtain  a  sentence  of  nullity  f^*  ^  But  we  have  seen  that  the  sub- 
stantially universal  doctrine  among  our  States,  as  to  the  unwritten 
law  of  this  subject,  is  directly  contrary  to  what  is  thus  declared 
by  the  learned  judge.*  And  for  such  contrary  doctrine  we  have 
authorities  as  well  from  Georgia  as  from  other  States.^  More- 
over, a  nullity  suit  is  a  "  divorce  "  suit,  and  a  decree  pronouncing 
a  marriage  void  ab  initio  is  a  "  divorce."  *  Hence  this  decision, 
proceeding  like  the  Vermont  one  from  a  misapprehension,  is  with- 
out weight  in  general  authority.  And  to  hold  an  insane  person's 
marriage,  for  the  time  intervening  between  its  celebration  and 
the  decree  of  nullity,  valid,  is  to  impute  to  the  statute  the  com- 
plete injustice  which  we  have  seen  not  to  be  permissible. 

man  v.  Wightman,  4  Johns.  Ch.  343 ;  Co.         ^  Brown  v.  VTestbrook,  27  Ga.   102, 

Lit  33  a.      I  cannot  discover    anything  106. 

here,  except  the  "  strange  determination  "         '  Ante,  §  11 5-149. 

spoken  of  by  Blackstone  (ante,  §  590),  to         *  Ante,  §  128, 134. 

sustain  the    proposition  to  which   these         *  Ante,  (  166. 

anihorities  were  cited. 
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§  645.   The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  plain  proposition  that,  as  marriage  pro- 
ceeds from  the  free  and  concurring  consent  of  two  competeut 
pei'sons,  the  msanity  of  one  of  the  parties  renders  any  formal 
coming  together  or  solemnization  ineffectual  to  make  them  hus- 
band and  wife.  If  we  denote  any  such  coming  together  by  the 
noun  "  marriage/*  it  will  abundantly  sustain  the  adjective  *'  void,'* 
But  to  dispel  mists  from  the  meadows  requires  oftentimes  a  good 
deal  of  operating  on  by  the  beams  of  the  sun.  Anciently,  while 
marriage  was  a  sort  of  superstition,  and  relating  to  it  the  mi«t 
in  men's  minds  was  very  dense j  it  was  thought  that  the  words  of 
marriage  pronounced  by  a  priest  could  impart  the  matrimonial 
status  to  insane  fiarties.  This  mist  the  beams  of  legal  truth  have 
been  working  uptin  for  ageSj  and  yet  we  find  some  of  it  lingering 
alike  in  the  legislative  halls  and  upon  the  bench.  And  still  the 
true  law  is  legal  reason,  and  not  legislative  or  judicial  supersti- 
tion* It  has  been  so  minutely  explained  in  this  chapter  that 
further  repetition  does  not  seem  desirable. 
280 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  EFFECTS   OP  SLAVERY  AND  EMANCIPATION. 

§  646, 647.  Introduction. 
648-659.   Slave  Marriages. 
660-669.  Effect  of  Emancipation  on  them. 
670-678.   Status  and  Rights  of  Children. 
679.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  646.  Why  this  Chapter.  —  Though  slavery  has  come  to  an 
end  with  us,  there  remain  multitudes  of  persons  who  were  married 
as  slaves,  and  who  have  continued  to  cohabit  as  husband  and  wife 
since  emancipation.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  know  what  was 
the  law  of  slave  marriages,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  emancipation, 
with  and  without  subsequent  cohabitation,  on  the  parties  and  on 
their  children. 

§  647.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Slave 
Marriages ;  II.  The  Effect  of  Emancipation  on  these  Marriages ; 
III,   The  Status  and  Rights  of  the  Children. 

I.   Slave  Marriage%. 

§  648.  Whence  American  Law  of  Slavery.  —  The  law  of  slavery, 
formerly  prevailing  in  a  part  of  our  States,  was  not  the  old  Eng- 
lish law  of  serfdom ;  but  a  law  of  our  own,  not  derived  from  the 
common  law  of  our  ancestors,  yet  taking  its  form  and  dimensions 
more  from  the  Roman  law  of  slavery  than  from  any  other  pre- 
viously known  system.^  Its  leading  principles  were  substantially 
the  same  in  all  the  slave  States,  yet  there  were  minor  differences, 
and  especially  was  the  institution  milder  in  the  more  northern 

1  Pirate  v.  Dalby,  1  Dall.  167,  169;  4  Har.  &  McH.  295,  303;  Jackson  v. 
Neal  V,  Fanner,  9  Ga.  555 ;  Bynnm  v,  Bulloch,  12  Conn.  38 ;  Charlotte  v.  Chon- 
BoBtick,  4  Des.  266,  267 ;  Tims  v.  Potter,  tean,  21  Mo.  590 ;  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law, 
Martin,  N.  C.  22,  24 ;  Mahoney  v.  Ashton,     2d  ed.  §  732. 
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than  in  the  more  southern  ones.  In  all,  the  slave  was  deemed  to 
sustain  the  twofold  character  of  a  person  and  property.^ 

§  640.    Early  Slavery  in  Nbrthsm  States :  — 

General.  —  lu  colonial  times  and  early  statehood,  there  was 
slavery  in  a  part  of  those  Northern  States  which  were  long  known 
as  free,  in  distinction  from  the  Southern  slave  States.  But  it  was 
never  in  them  exactly  what  it  became  in  the  latter.  Thus,  as  to 
marriage,  — 

§  650.  In  New  Tork,  —  during  the  existence  of  slavery,  there 
was  a  statute  declaring  the  marriages  of  parties^  one  or  both  of 
whom  is  a  slave,  to  be  equally  valid  as  though  they  were  free. 
And  it  was  held  that  if  the  man  is  a  slave  and  tlic  woman  is  free, 
their  children  arc  to  be  deemed  the  free  and  legitimate  ofifspring 
of  the  wuman,^     Also, -= 

§  G51.  In  Maaaaohusettaj  —  where,  as  Gray  observes,  "previ- 
ously to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1780,  negro 
slavery  existed  to  some  extent,  and  negroes  held  as  slaves  might 
be  sold,  but  all  children  of  slaves  were  by  law  free,*'^  it  was 
enacted  that  "  no  master  shall  unreasonably  deny  marriage  to  hia 
negro  with  one  of  the  same  nation."*  And  cither  in  consequence 
of  tliis  statute,  or  of  adjudications  as  at  the  common  law,  slave 
marriages  were  deemed  to  be  valid,  and  the  rights  of  divorce  were 
extended  to  slaves  the  same  as  to  freemen.  Thus,  says  Gray: 
"In  1745,  a  negro  slave  obtained  from  the  governor  and  council" 
—  the  tribunal  then  having  jurisdiction  over  divorces  —  "a  di- 
vorce for  his  wife's  adultery  with  a  white  man."  ^  Quite  other- 
wise, yet  still  differing  widely  from  what  was  afterward  adjudged 
in  the  Southern  slave  States,  was  the  law  of  — 

§  652.  Connecticut  —  Reeve,  speaking  of  the  law  of  this  State 
during  slavery  there,  observes :  "  If  a  slave  married  a  free  wo* 
man,  with  the  consent  of  his  master,  he  was  emancipated ;  for  his 
master  had  suffered  him  to  contract  a  relation  inconsistent  with  a 
state  of  slavery.  The  right  and  duties  of  a  husband  are  incom- 
patible with  a  state  of  slavery."**     Now, — 

§  653.    In  Southerjt  Slave  States  :  — 

Diatinguiahed.  —  A  more  logical  condition  of  the  law  prevailed, 


>  1  Biflhop  Crim.  Law,  2d  ed.  §  729, 
730 ;  4th  ed.  §  779, 780.  The  matter  thtis 
teferred  to  is  not   retained  in  the  late 

doDB. 

f  MArbletow^n  v,  KingstoD,  20  Johna,  L 
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*  Frov.  SUL  of  Oct.    1T05,  cS  6,  J  ft. 
AncieDt  Charters.  748, 

*  Note  to  Olirer  v.  Sale.  »tipr& 

*  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  34U 
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during  slavery,  in  those  States  in  which  general  emancipation 
followed  our  Secession  War.    Thus,  — 

§  654.  Marriage  by  Custom  —  Effect  in  Law.  —  There  was  a  uni- 
versal custom  of  marriage  among  slaves,  the  same  as  among  free 
white  people.  But  this  custom  was  a  thing  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  law  which  governed  the  marriages  of  the  free.  Tested 
bj  the  latter  law,  a  slave  marriage  was  for  most  purposes  a  nul- 
lity ;  while  yet  in  popular  language  it  was  called  marriage,  and 
to  it  a  sort  of  moral  effect  was  as  far  as  possible  given.^  The 
language  of  the  courts  regarding  it  was  not  quite  uniform.  For 
example,  "  We  admit,"  said  a  learned  Alabama  judge, "  the  moral 
obligation  which  natural  law  imposes  in  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  among  slaves;"  yet  he  added,  "All  its  legal  conse- 
quences must  flow  from  the  municipal  law.  This  does  not  recog- 
nize, for  any  purpose  whatever,  the  marriages  of  slaves."  In 
pursuance  of  which  view  it  was  held  that  slaves  cohabiting  as 
husband  and  wife  might  be  witnesses  for  and  against  each  other.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Tennessee,  "  there  were,"  said  Nelson,  J., 
"  circumstances  under  which  the  courts  of  this  State  recognized 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  ties  of  consanguinity, 
as  existing  among  slaves,  as  well  as  among  free  persons  and  free 
persons  of  color;  and  we  hold  that  a  marriage  between  slaves, 
with  the  consent  of  their  owners,  whether  contracted  in  common- 
law  form  or  celebrated  under  the  statute,  always  was  a  valid  mar- 
riage in  this  State,  and  that  the  issue  of  such  marriages  were  not 
illegitimates.^  We  do  not  hold  that  such  manuages  were  followed 
by  all  the  legal  consequences  resulting  from  the  marriage  of  white 
persons;"  an  illustration  of  the  difference  being  that  a  slave 
marriage  can  be  terminated  at  the  will  of  the  master.*  To  under- 
stand the  subject  more  fully,  in  respect  of  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  we  must  search  for  the  — 

§  655.  Reasons.  —  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  legal  doctrine 

1  McDowell  r.  Sapp,  39  Ohio  St.  558;  S.  i;.  Adams, 65  N.C.  537;  Cantelou  r.  Hood, 

Smith  o.  S.  9  Ala.  990 ;  Howard  v.  How-  56  Ala.  519 ;  Hall  r.  U.  S.  92  U.  S.  27. 
ard,  6  Jones,  N.  C.  235 ;  Malinda  v.  Gard-         ^  Smith  v.  S.  supra,  at  p.  996 ;  s.  p. 

ner,  24  Ala.  719 ;  S.  v.  Samnel,  2  Dev.  &  S.  v.  Samnel,  sapra. 
Bat.  177;  C.  v.  Clements,  6  Binn.  206, 211 ;  «  Post,  §  671-677. 

Timmins  v.  Lacy,30  Tex.  115 ;  Jolinson  v.         *  Andrews  t;.  Page,  3  Heisk.  653,  666. 

Johnson,  45  Mo.  595;  S.  v.  Taylor,  Phillips,  And  see,  as  somewhat  in  the  same  direc- 

N.  C.  508 ;  Estill  v.  Rogers.  1  Bosh,  62 ;  tion.  Williams  v.  S.  33  Ga.  Supp.  85 ;  Jones 

Minor  V.Jones,  2  Redf.  289;  Hadenv.Ivej,  v.  Jones,  45  Md.  144,  159;   Pearson  v. 

51  Ala.  381;  McKnight  v,  S.  6  Tex.  Ap.  158;  Pearson,  51  Cal.  120. 
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which  denies  validity,  or  comijlete  validity  and  effect,  to  slave 
marriages :  first,  that  slaves  had,  in  law,  uo  such  freedom  of  will 
as  is  required  to  pass  the  matrimonial  consent ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  duties  of  husband  and  wife  are  inconipatible  with  those  which 
the  slave  owes  to  his  master.  A  third  reason  has  indeed  been 
assigned  ;  namely,  that  since  the  slave  was  the  master's  prop- 
erty, all  the  former's  acquisitions  accrued  to  the  latter.  But  this 
reason  could  not  be  good ;  because,  in  truth,  the  law  never  did 
make  the  wife  of  a  slave  accrue  to  the  master  as  his  acquisi- 
tion, or  wife ;  or  the  slave  woman's  husband  accrue  to  the  mis* 
ti'ess,  as  her  husband. 

§  656,  Judicial  Statement  of  Reasons. — The  two  valid  reasons 
above  have  been  judicially  stated  as  follows:  '^Marriage  is  based 
upon  contract ;  cousequently  the  rchition  of  ^  man  and  wife  '  can- 
not exist  among  slaves.  It  is  excluded  both  on  account  of  their 
incapacity  to  contract,  and  of  the  paramount  riglit  of  ownership  in 
them  as  property.*'  ^  Again  :  **  Persons  in  that  condition  [slavery] 
arc  incapable  of  contracting  marriage ;  because  that  reiatiun  brings 
with  it  certain  duties  and  rights,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  entered  into.  But  tlie  duties  and  rights  which  are 
deemed  essential  to  this  contract  arc  necessarily  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  slavery,  as  the  one  cannot  be  discharged,  nor  the 
other  bo  recognized,  without  doing  violence  to  the  rights  of  the 
owner.  In  other  words,  the  subjects  of  the  contracts  must  cease 
to  be  slaves,  before  the  incidents  inseparable  to  the  relation  of 
marriage  in  its  proper  sense  can  attach."  ^  More  specifically  as 
to  tliene  reasons, — 

§  t)o7,  wnip  or  Consent.  —  First,  That  the  slave  had  not  the 
necessary  freedom  of  will  or  consent.  If  this  were  the  only- 
ground  for  the  doctrine,  its  correctness  in  legal  argnmentation 
could  hardly  be  maintained.  For  the  law  held  the  slaves  to  pos- 
sess the  utmost  freedom  of  will  when  the  question  related  to 
(heir  capacity  for  crime  ;  neither  the  general  constraint  of  slavery, 
nor  the  direct  command  of  the  master,  having  been  accepted  as 
relieving  an  indicted  slave  from  criminal  responsibility.*  And  it  I 
would  be  strange  that  the  slave  should  be  capable  of  binding  his 
master,  against  tlie  latter's  consent,  to  the  consequences  of  crime, 


*  Pearson,  C.  J>  in  Ilownrd  i',  Howard,  6  Jones,  N.  C  235,  236. 
■  Uoldtliwiute,  J,  in  Molinda  i\  tJartlucr.  24  Ala.  719,  724. 

*  I  Ehhop  Crim.  Law,  2d  cd.  §  736;  4th  ed.  {  784. 
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such  as  the  loss  of  the  slave's  services  or  even  of  his  person,  by 
bein^  imprisoned  or  hanged  ;  and  of  binding  himself,  whether  the 
rxnaster  const^nted  or  not,  to  the  loss  of  his  own  liberty  of  persunal 
locomotion,  or  his  own  life,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  in- 
capable, even  with  the  mat^ter's  permission,  of  exercising  the 
freedom  of  will  which  forms  the  basis  of  matrimony.  But  how- 
ever it  may  be  with  this  reason,  — 

§  658.    Incompatible    Duties.  —  Secondly,   Tliat  the    duties    of 

tliuaband  or  wife  arc  incompatible  with  those  of  a  slave  is  a  pro- 

tposition  evidently  sound  in  law,  and  upon  it  the  doctrine  whicli 

denies  to  slaves  the  power  of  matrimony  may  well  rest.     From 

which   reason,  combined   with  the   foregoing    elucidations,    we 

derive  the  following  — 

§  659.  Resulting  Doctrine,  —  Since  there  was  recognized  among 
slaves  the  same  distinction  between  matrimony  and  fornication 
as  among  freemen  ;  since  slave  marriages  were  for  most  purposes 
invalid  when  tested  by  the  general  law,  simply  by  reason  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  duties  of  common  marriage  with  those  due 
from  the  i^^lave  to  the  master;  and  since  by  universal  sentiment 
and  public  opinion,  ripening  into  a  law  for  slaves,  their  customary 
marriages  were  valid  as  far  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
could  bo,  —  they  are  deemed  to  have  been,  not  null  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  but  only  null  as  compared  with  ordinary  mar- 
riage, and  were  good  in  law  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  could 
so  be  held,  n^jt  inconsistent  with  the  master's  superior  claims  or 
the  general  policy  of  the  law  of  slavery.  Tliis  rule  would  seldom 
permit  any  validity  to  be  assigned  them  in  tlie  every-day  litigation 
of  the  courts,  hence  judges  would  naturally  speak  of  them  as 
void.  It  was  probably  not  in  violation  of  this  rule  that  slave 
husbands  and  wives  were  admitted  as  witnesses  against  each 
other,*  though  the  question  lies  very  near  the  line  which  separates 
the  invalid  from  the  valid.  We  are  now  about  to  see  what  is  on 
the  other  side  of  this  line. 


II.    The  Effect  of  Emancipation  on  these  Marriages. 

§  660.    General  or  Special.  —  There  is  in  principle,  and   appar* 
ently  also  in  authority,  no  wide  distinction  if  any  between  a  spe- 
ial  emancipation  of  the  particular  slaves,  and  a  general  abolition 

1  Ante,  §  654. 
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of  slavery,  such  as  terminated  the  institution  in  our  Southern 
States,  on  the  marriages  of  the  freeti  persons.  Special  emancipa- 
tions often  occurred  prior  to  the  general  one,  and  both  before  and 
since  the  latter  transpired  their  consequences  have  been  fre- 
quently passed  upon  by  the  courts.     And  — 

§  GtJL  Doctrine  de&ied.  —  The  doctrine  is,  that,  since  the  in- 
validity of  slave  marriages,  whether  deemed  more  or  less  or  per- 
fectly complete,  was  in  consequence  of  their  antagonism  to  the 
rights  of  the  master,  while  yet  the  universal  and  universally 
known  custom  which  sanctioned  them  was  law  up  to  the  point  of 
such  antngonism,^  the  same  rules  of  dissent  and  affirmance  which 
we  have  considered  in  their  application  to  the  marriages  of  insane 
persons  ^^  or  probably  made  at  one  or  two  places  even  more 
liberal  in  favor  of  the  marriage  —  governed  these  slave  marriages 
subsequently  to  emancipation  ;  namely,  with  nothing  transpiring, 
they  still  lack  the  legal  quality  of  ordinary  or  non-slave  marriage; 
but  without  any  new  formalities,  even  in  States  by  the  general  laws 
of  wliich  a  formal  solemnization  is  indispensable,  the  anti-eman- 
cipation marriages  of  the  frr-cdmen  are  perfected  by  any  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties,  whether  expressed  in  words  or  implied  from 
a  continuance  of  the  cohabitation*®     Further  as  to  which, — 

§662.  Discordaut  and  Immature  Utterancea. — On  this  ques- 
tion, as  is  not  uncommon  on  others,  light  has  broken  in  upon  the 
law  as  the  day  bn-aks  in  the  moroijig,  —  first  mingled  with  the 
dark,  then  brighter,  then  full  and  complete.  When  the  question 
first  arose  in  the  courts,  only  a  part  of  the  considerations  to  be 
properly  taken  into  the  view  were  presented  to  the  jndges;  tliere- 
upon  their  response  was  imperfect  or  immature*  Afterward,  a 
wider  horizon  was  opened  to  their  view,  and  tliey  answered  from 
larger  considerations  and  more  wisely.  And  we  shall  see  in  the 
course  of  our  further  unfold ings  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
present  writing,  not  everything  important  has  in  all  the  cases 
been  drawn  within  the  judicial  contemplation.     Thus, — 

§  663.  Continuing  or  not  the  Cohabitatioa. —  The  mutual  consent 
which  two  slaves  gave  at  their  marriage  was  to  be  husband  and 
wife  in  the  slave-marriage  sense.  They  had  no  opportunity  to 
say,  BO  they  arc  not  supposed  to  have  considered,  wliether  or  not 
they  would  sustain  the  marriage  relation  as  it  is  known  among 

1  Bifihop   Cod,    $  ^<*f  *45,  ii6  ;   port,  «  Ante.  §&  14-63 2. 

f  666.  »  Poet,  §  665. 
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free  persons.  Therefore,  according  to  our  defining,  to  make  the 
marriage  a  free  marriage,  they  must  after  emancipation,  either 
by  continuing  their  cohabitation  or  otherwise,  consent  to  it. 
Lacking  this,  the  slave  marriage  does  not  become  a  free  marriage. 
Now,  many  years  anterior  to  general  emancipation,  a  slave  mar- 
riage was  brought  before  the  Louisiana  Court,  after  individual 
manumission.  But  nothing  appesirs  in  the  report  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  cohabitation  during  freedom.  In  utter  silence 
and  apparent  mental  oblivion  regarding  this  really  controlling 
fact,  the  tribunal  sustained  the  marriage.  Said  the  judge :  '^  The 
only  question  in  this  case  submitted  to  the  court  is,  whether  the 
marriage  of  slaves  produces  any  of  the  civil  effects  resulting  from 
such  a  contract,  after  manumission.  It  is  clear  that  slaves  have 
no  legal  capacity  to  assent  to  any  contract.  With  the  consent  of 
their  masters  they  may  marry,  and  their  moral  power  to  agree  to 
such  a  contract  or  connection  as  that  of  marriage  cannot  be 
doubted ;  but  whilst  in  a  state  of  slavery,  it  <;annot  produce  any 
civil  effect,  because  slaves  are  deprived  of  all  civil  rights.  Eman- 
cipation gives  to  the  slave  his  civil  rights ;  and  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage, legal  and  valid  by  the  consent  of  the  master  and  moral 
assent  of  the  slave,  from  the  moment  of  freedom,  although  dor- 
mant during  the  slavery,  produces  all  the  effects  which  result 
from  such  contract  among  free  persons."  ^  Afterward  the  same 
question  arose  in  North  Carolina,  and  this  controlling  fact  ap- 
peared; but  the  court  gave  it  no  heed  and  held  the  marriage 
void,  in  dissent  from  the  Louisiana  case.  Said  Pearson,  C.  J. : 
'*  No  authority  is  cited,  and  no  reason  is  given  for  the  decision, 
except  the  suggestion  that  the  marriage,  being  dormant  during 
the  slavery,  is  endowed  with  full  energy  from  the  moment  of  free- 
dom. We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  of  civil  rights 
being  merely  dormant  during  slavery  is  rather  a  fanciful  conceit 
(we  say  it  with  respect)  than  the  ground  of  a  sound  judgment. 
It  may  be  that  in  Louisiana  the  marriage  relation  is  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  the  mystery  of  its  sup- 
posed dormant  rights  is  attributable  to  its  divine  origin.  If  so, 
the  case  has  no  application  ;  for  in  our  courts  marriage  is 
treated  as  a  mere  civil  institution.*     Concerning  which,  — 

»  Girod  V.  Lewis,  6  Mart.  La.  559;     An.  617,  and  Pearce*8  Succession,  30  La. 
:>pinion  by  Matthews,  J.    This  doctrine  is     An.  1168.    See  post,  §  678. 
reaffirmed  in  Pierre  v.  Fontenette,  25  La.         ^  Howard  v,  Howard,  6  Jones,  N.  C. 

235,  239. 
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§  664.   Things  not  thoaght  of  —  in  a  judicial  opinion,  yet  on  a 

true  view  vital,  leave  Ibe  wards  of  the  judges  without  weight, 
and  the  matter  adjudged  without  authority.^  So  these  two  cases 
should  be  couuted  fur  nothing.  And  if  the  reader  deems  it  im- 
portant to  trace  down  these  decisions,  he  will  probably  find  that 
neither  of  them  has  had  much  practical  effect  either  in  the  State 
in  which  it  was  rendered  or  elsewhere*  Yet  if  in  any  view  the 
facts  of  the  North  Carolina  case  are  deemed  of  consequence,  they 
are  that  a  slave  couple  intermarried  with  their  owners  consent^ 
in  the  form  common  among  slaves ;  the  male  was  emancipated 
and  he  then  purchased  his  wife.  They  had  after  this  one  child; 
he  next  emancipfited  her ;  and,  the  two  still  living  as  husband  and 
wife,  but  without  any  further  ceremony  of  marriage,  they  had 
several  other  children.  It  was  held  that  neither  the  first  nor  the 
others  of  these  children  were  legitimate,  so  as  to  take  as  tenants 
in  common  with  legitimate  children  of  the  father  by  a  second 
marriage,  celebrated  after  the  death  of  the  supposed  first  wife.* 
And  still,— 

§  665.  Settled,  and  how  —  (niaBtratiooa).  —  In  accord  with 
the  Louisiana  case,  if  in  fact  it  contained  the  element  of  co- 
habitation after  emancipation,  and  in  dissent  from  the  North 
Carolina  one,  the  doctrine  of  our  courts  may  now  be  deemed 
settled  as  above  defined;^  namely^  that  though  during  slavery 
the  slave  marriage  is  substantially  void  in  law,  if  after  eman- 
cipation the  parties  continue  to  cohabit  matrimonially,  it  is 
thereby  made  good.*  So  that,  for  example,  if  then  the  man 
marries  another  wife,  ho  commits  the  crime  of  polygamy.^  And 
where  a  slave  had  two  wives,  and  after  liis  emancipation  he  con- 
tinned  to  live  with  the  second  one,  and  acknowledged  her  as  his 
lawful  wife,  it  was  held  that  he  not  only  ratified  the  second 
stave  marriagCjbut  disalTirmed  tlie  first.*^  At  the  same  time,  io 
analogy  to  the  doctrine  governing  when  copula  follows  a  promise 
of  future  marriage,'^  if  while  to  some  extent  coliabiting  after 
emancipation,  the   parties  repudiate  the  idea  of  marriage,  and 


I 


^  And  compar©  with  Bishop  Non-Coo* 
Law,  §  90B ;  ante,  §  130,  462. 

^  Iloward  v.  Ho  warily  6  Jones,  N.  C. 
SS5. 

»  Ante.  §  661. 

*  McDowell  V.  Sapp,  39  Ohio  St,  559, 
Ml ;  Stikee  v.  Swaiuon,  44  Ala.  63a ;  and 
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were  as  to  some  pottite  overraled  in  Cio- 
tdon  V.  Hood,  56  Ala.  519. 

*  McReynolcin  i\  S.  5  Coldw,  18. 

^  tJcdiuaofi  V.  JuhnsoiL,45  Mo.  595i 

'  Ante,  §  353-377. 
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refuse  to  be  married,  they  do  not  thereby,  it  seems,  affirm  their 
slave  marriage.^ 

§  666.  Defect  in  Slave  Marriage.  —  We  may  assume,  referring 
to  a  doctrme  stated  in  the  last  chapter,^  that,  in  a  State  where 
formal  solemnization  is  essential  to  matrimony,  an  insane  per- 
son's marriage  in  neglect  of  an  indispensable  ceremony  cannot  be 
perfected  by  a  mere  cohabitation  during  a  lucid  interval.  In  like 
manner,  in  such  a  State,  a  slave  marriage  cannot  be  confirmed  by 
a  mere  cohabitation  in  freedom,  if,  as  a  slave  marriage  within 
the  custom,  it  lacked  something  which  the  custom  made  indis- 
pensable. So  the  question  stands  in  principle,  though  it  is  not 
greatly  illumined  by  direct  authority.  In  Kentucky,  a  State 
whose  statutes  require  a  formal  ceremony  to  make  an  ordinary 
marriage  good,^  the  courts  appear  not  to  deem  the  former  mar- 
riages of  slaves  capable  of  being  confirmed,  except  by  compliance 
with  the  special  statute  relating  to  them,  or  by  a  new  marriage 
under  the  general  law.  And  the  confirmation  makes  such  a  mar- 
riage valid  only  from  the  time  when  the  confirming  act  transpires.* 
There  may  be,  special  to  this  State,  something  not  in  the  author's 
mind  affecting  the  question,  but  the  doctrine  for  most  localities  is 
believed  to  be  as  follows.  A  custom,  by  becoming  general  over 
the  entire  State,  so  as  to  be  known  to  the  judges  and  to  all  the 
people,  not  b^ing  violative  of  any  conflicting  right  or  legal  rule, 
transmutes  itself  into  law.*  Slaves  were  always  deemed  a  class 
separate  from  white  freemen,  and  there  was  never  a  ground  for 
objection  to  a  custom  permitting  them  to  niarry  in  a  way  special 
to  themselves.  Such  a  custom  prevailed  in  every  one  of  our  slave 
States,  and  it  was  recognized  by  the  courts,  and  by  everybody 
deemed  good,  except  that  it  could  not  override  the  master's  su- 
perior claims,  as  already  explained.®  The  result  of  which  is,  that 
a  slave  marriage  to  have  the  effect  we  are  considering  must  have 
been  valid  as  such,  but  it  is  immaterial  whether  its  validity  came 
from  a  statute  or  from  the  custom.  In  illustration  of  the  latter, 
North  Carolina  appears  to  be  among  the  States  in  which  special 
formalities  are  required  at  marriages ;  '^  yet  it  is  held  not  to  be  for- 

»  S.  V.  Taylor,  Phillipe,  N.  C.  508.  82.    Compare  with  Dowd  v.  Hurley,  TS 

2  Ante,  §  625.  Ky.  260;  post,  §  678. 
»  Ante.  §  410.  ft  Bishop  Con.  §  445,  446;  Bishop  Non- 

<  Estill  V.  Rogers,  1  Bush,  62 ;  Stewart  Con.  Law,  §  124,  1288. 

p.  Munchandler,  2  Bush,  278.     See  S.  v.         ^  Ante,  §  657,  659. 

Harris,  63  N.  C.  1 ;  Hampton  v,  S.  45  Ala.         ?  Ante,  §  412. 
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nicatiou  for  i\w  jiartics  to  a  slave  marriage  to  continue  to  cohabit 
after  emancipation,^  And  titill  it  \sxKild  be  fornication  if  no  yalid- 
itj  were  accorded  the  slave  marriage.     Again, — 

§  607,  Divorce.  —  Under  the  cnstoni,  contrary  to  the  laws 
wl)ich  governed  the  free  white  people,  slaves  could  divorce  them- 
selves with  the  consent  of  their  masters,  probably  also  without  it, 
in  paisy  wnth  no  judicial  intervention*^  And  wo  have  just  seen 
that  a  second  slave  marriage  has  been  jadicially  recognized  as 
a  divorce  from  the  first ,^ 

§  668,  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Confirmationa.  —  lu  Some, 
and  perhaps  finally  in  all,  of  the  late  slave-holding  States,  doc- 
trines similar  to  the  foregoing,  yet  ditlering  in  their  minuter 
forms,  have  been  adopted  confirmatory  of  slave  marriages,  in 
written  constitutions,  in  statutes,  or  in  both.  No  extended  expo- 
sition of  these  provisions  is  desii'able,*  In  general  they  are  appli- 
cable only  where  the  cohabitation  was  continuing  at  the  time  of 
emancipation,^  and  where  the  subsequent  commerce  was  meant 
to  he  matrimoniaL® 

§  669*  In  other  Stated.  —  The  foregoing  expositions  assume 
that  the  parties  continue  to  live  in  the  State  in  which  they  were 
slaves  before  emancipation.  Possibly  there  are  circumstances 
wherein  tlio  rules  will  Ijc  different  in  another  State  where  they 
take  up  their  abode.  On  this  question  we  are  pmctically  without 
direct  authority.  The  doctrine  is  familiar  that,  not  speaking  of 
what  eamc  from  our  former  fugitive  slave  laws,  if  a  slave  went  or 
was  carried  into  a  free  State^  he  was,  while  remaining  there, 
treated  as  free,  though  if  he  returned  he  would  in  the  old  locality 
be  a  slave.  The  transaction,  as  respects  the  new  locality,  was  a 
practical  emancipation.^     If  he  took  his  slave  wife  there,  we  may 


1  S,  r,  Adams,  65  N.  C-  537, 

*  Pierre  v.  Foutenette,  2&  T>a.  An-  617; 
McDoweU  V.  Sapp,  39  Ohio  St.  558  j 
Downs  t'.  Alkni,  10  Lea,  652» 

*  Ante,    §605;    McDowell   r.   Sapp, 

*  Davenport  r,  Caldwell,  10  S.  C.  317; 
S.  r,  Wiialey,  10  S.  C\  500;  McConko  p. 
8.  49  Ala,  6;  Jackson  v.  S.  53  Ala.  472; 
Hurt  r.  Hosb,  26  I^.  Aa.  90;  Pierre  r, 
Fontenette,  23  La.  An,  617;  Whitesidea 
p.  Allen,  11  Dnnh,  23;  IJill  r.  Fairfax,  38 
Tex.  220;  McKni^ht  p,  S.  6  Tex.  Ap, 
IM;  a  9.  Adams,  55  N.  C.  537;  Frfmcis 
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V.  Prancis^  31  Grat,  283 ;  Steward  t\  S. 
7  Tex.  Ap.  326  ;  S.  i\  Whitford.  86  N.  C 
636 ;  Long  v.  Barnes,  87  N.  C,  329 ;  FitcU- 
ett  V.  Smith,  78  Va.  524 ;  Mvera  v.  Ham, 
20  S.  r.  522;  Wtlliattis  p.  S.  67  Ga.  2G0j 
Dowd  i\  Hurler,  78  Ky.  260. 

fi  Cantdou  v.  Hood,  56  Ala.  519;  S.  r. 
Wkdey,  10  8,  C.  500;  Browu  v.  MeGee, 
12  Bush,  428  ;  Scoggma  p.  S.  32  Ark.  205. 

«  Floyd  V.  Calvert.  53  Mi»si«,  37;  Waab- 
ingtoD  V,  Waflhington,  69  Ala,.  SSL 

•?  Se<^t  t'.  Sandford,  19  How.  U.  S.  393 ; 
Sommersett'8  Ca««,20How.  St.Tr.  L;  ».  o* 
Bom,  Somewot  u.  Stewart  Loilt,  I ;  Jack- 
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presume  that  the  courts  would  recognize  the  marriage  relation 
between  them,  provided  the  two  acknowledged  it  by  cohabitation 
or  otherwise,  yet  not  if  they  there  repudiated  the  slave  marriage. 
And  this  principle,  which  is  easy  of  application,  would  seem  to 
govern  all  "similar  cases;  determining,  for  example,  the  status 
of  our  former  slave  marriages  where  the  parties  have  removed 
to  any  of  the  other  States  in  which  at  the  time  of  their  removal 
there  is  no  slavery. 

III.    The  Status  and  Rights  of  the  Children. 

§  670.  statutory  Legitimacy.  —  The  question  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  children  is  in  general  regulated  by  the  before-mentioned 
late  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions.^    Aside  from  them,  — 

§  671.  Common  Roles  for  Legitimacy.  —  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
question  as  to  slave  marriages  and  the  resulting  children,  by  a 
familiar  rule  of  the  common  law  all  children  born  in  wedlock, 
even  those  begotten  by  the  husband  before  marriage,  and  all  be- 
gotten by  him  in  wedlock  though  born  after  the  marriage  is  dis- 
solved, are  legitimate,  and  no  others  are.^  But  a  rule  of  the  civil 
law,  followed  in  various  countries  and  by  statutes  in  a  part  of  our 
States,  legitimates  also  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  on  the  sub- 
sequent intermarriage  of  their  parents.^  And  it  may  be  added 
that  when  the  question  comes  before  the  courts  of  other  States 
governed  by  the  common-law  rules,  on  an  application  of  a  child  for 
property  there,  the  latter  courts  require  a  legitimacy  which  would 
suffice  by  the  law  of  their  own  State  if  the  property  consists  of 
land,  yet  accept  what  is  sufficient  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  if  it 
is  personal  property.*    Now,  — 

§  672.  Question  in  Principle. — Under  slavery  there  were,  within 

BOO  V.  Bulloch.  12  Conn.  38 ;  Hammond  v.  ^  Ante,  §  492 ;  2  Kent  Cora.  208-212 ; 

Candler,  30  Ga.  275 ;   Strader  v.  Graham,  Birtwliistle  v.  Vanlill,  5  B.  &  C.  438,  2  CI. 

10  Uow.  U.  S.  82 ;  C.  v.  Aves,  18  Pick.  193.  &  F.  571,  7  CI.  &  F.  895,  4  Jnr.  1076  ;  Den- 

»  Brown    v.    McGee,    12    Bush,  428;  nison  r.  Page,  29  Pa.  420,  72  Am.  D.  644 

Davenport  r.  Caldwell,    10    S.   C.  317;  and  note  to  the  latter  report. 

Cantelon  v.  Hood.  56  Ala.  519;  Clements  '  Kent  Com.  ut  sup.;  In  re  Grove,  40 

r.  Crawford,  42  Tex.  601  ;  Hill  u.  Fairfax,  Ch.  D.  216;   Gregg  r.  Tesson,  1  Black, 

38  Tex.  220;   Hart  v.  Hoss,  26  La.  An.  150;    Morris    v.  Williams,   39   Ohio  St. 

90 ;  Dickerson  v.  Brown,  49  Missis.  357 ;  554. 

White  V.  Ross,  40  Ga.  339;   Gregley  r.  *  Authorities  referred  to  in  the  last 

Jackson, 38  Ark.  487 ;  Dingle  r.  MiUliell,  two  notes;    Smith  v.  Derr,  34  Pa.  126; 

20  S.  C.  202 ;  Smith  v.  Perry,  80  Va.  563 ;  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  87,  87  a,  380,  381. 

Fitchett  ».  Smith,  78  Va.  524. 
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the  custom  which  we  liave  already  explained,^  both  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  slave  chikh-en.  And  we  have  seen  that,  according  to 
the  expositions  of  a  learned  TennesBee  judge,  the  offspring  of  the 
slave  marriafres  '*  were  nut  iHcgitimatcs."  ^  It  is  not  material  to 
the  view  about  to  be  taken  whether  or  not  all  the  judges  of  the 
slave-holding  States  would  have  concurred  in  this  precise  language. 
If  any  rejected  it,  it  would  be  because  marriage  and  let^itimacy 
were  deemed  by  them  incompatible  with  slavery.  And  this  insti- 
tution, being  contrary  to  natural  right,  was  never^  either  in  whole 
or  in  |mrt,  accepted  in  a  non-sJave-holdiug  State.  As  said  a  little 
way  back,^  if  a  slave  went  into  a  free  State  he  was  there  treated 
as  free ;  if  he  took  his  slave  wife  with  him.  it  was  for  them  to 
elect  whether  or  not  thc^y  should  there  be  accepted  as  husband 
and  wife.  If  he  took  also  tlie  children  who  were  br>rn  in  slavery, 
could  they  be  declared  bastards,  a  condition  which  they  did  not 
occupy  at  the  place  of  their  birth,  though  they  and  their  parents 
strove  to  the  utmost  after  the  status  of  legitimacy  ?  Should  it  be 
interposed  that  these  parties  liave  not  the  ca])acity  to  elect,  the 
author*s  reply  is  that,  according  to  his  understanding,  it  is  a  rule 
pervading  our  entire  coinmon-law  jurisprudence  that  where  par- 
tics  lack  this  cajiacity,  the  law  assumes  them  to  have  elected  what 
is  most  for  their  interests ;  as,  for  example,  if  property  is  con- 
veyed to  persons  too  young  or  otherwise  disqualified  to  choose 
whether  or  not  to  receive  it,  the  law  will  presume  their  acceptance 
of  it,  Ijecause  this  is  for  their  benefit,*  The  status  of  imperfect 
legitimacy  which,  in  contrast  to  bastardy,  the  children  occupied 
at  the  place  of  their  birth,  is  ouknown  in  any  fiTe  State.  It  has 
not  been  known  in  any  State  of  tnir  Union  since  general  emanci- 
patioUt  So  that  in  every  one  of  our  States  since  that  period  there 
hiin  been  no  possibility  of  any  person  of  whatever  color  or  race 
existing  or  continuing  in  that  peculiar  and  special  status,  which, 
an  one  of  the  incidents  of  slavery,  ceased  of  necessit}'  witlt  the 
ilavcry  wliereof  it  was  a  part.  Thereupon,  being  emancipated 
from  their  former  servile  condition,  and  losing  their  former  sta- 
inn  J  if  they  could  not  choose  the  new  for  themselves  the  law 
wonhl  choose  for  them*  And,  electing  for  them,  it  was  compelled 
either  to  accord  to  thorn  the  legitimacy  of  freedom,  or  thrust  them 
back  and  downward  to  a  degradation  which  was  not  theirs  in  sla- 
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very.  To  the  writer,  the  latter  seems  impossible,  and  the  former 
accords  completely  with  well-established  old  and  new  legal  doc- 
trine and  the  reasoning  of  the  law.  A  further  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  is,  — 

§  673.  Effect  of  impossibiUty.  —  Marriage  is  a  natural  right ; 
and  the  unwritten  law  of  no  country  in  which  true  marriage  pre- 
vails will  permit  persons  within  its  jurisdiction  to  be  utterly  de- 
prived of  it.  Thus  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter  that,  though 
our  citizens  abroad  can  ordinarily  contract  valid  marriage  only 
in  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  country  where  they  are,  yet 
if  such  law  affords  no  means  by  which  they  can  do  it,  they  may 
marry  in  their  own  forms,  and  our  courts  will  hold  the  marriage 
good.^  In  like  manner,  we  saw  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  while 
a  polygamous  first  marriage  entered  into  in  a  polygamous  coun- 
try will  perhaps  ordinarily  be  rejected,  yet  if  the  parties  meant 
it  to  be  monogamous,  and  used  their  best  exertions  to  render 
it  such,  it  will  be  accepted  as  good  in  a  monogamous  country.^ 
Within  this  principle,  a  slave  marriage  should  be  deemed  good  in 
a  free  State  after  emancipation,  if  the  parties  to  it  did  all  they 
could  to  render  it  a  complete  Christian  marriage,  were  this  conclu- 
9ion  necessary  in  the  establishment  of  matrimonial  justice.  But 
it  is  not  necessary,  since  the  parties  are  free  to  elect.  Yet  the 
children  of  slave  marriages  have  no  freedom  of  choice  whether  to 
be  held  legitimate  or  not ;  hence  the  tiecessity^  thus  pointed  out, 
comes  to  their  aid,  and  gives  them  legitimacy  instead  of  thrusting 
them  down  into  bastardy.  Now,  looking  for  the  judicial  utter- 
ances and  holdings, — 

§  674.  Not  thought  of.  —  As  at  first  the  courts  passed  upon 
the  effect  wrought  on  slave  marriages  by  emancipation,  with- 
out having  their  attention  directed  to  the  controlling  fact  of  the 
assent  or  dissent  of  the  parties  on  becoming  free,^  so  it  has 
happened  on  this  question,  that  cases  have  been  decided  without 
any  taking  into  the  account  of  that  wider  view  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  law  which  the  author  attempted,  yet  doubtless  with  very 
imperfect  execution,  in  the  last  two  sections.*  And  still,  on  the 
whole,  there  has  been  in  the  results  no  wide  divergence  from 
those  indicated  by  this  reasoning.    Thus,  — 

§  675.    Descent  cast  during  Slavery.  —  Emancipation  does  not 

1  Post,  §  890-894.  »  Ante,  §  662-665. 

>  Ante,  §  310.  «  Haszard'd  Estate,  13  Philad.  335. 
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enable  the  former  slave  to  take  lands  by  inheritance  if  the  ances- 
tor died,  and  the  descent  was  cast,  while  slavery  continued.'  This 
proposition  is  ubvious,  and  is  in  no  degree  in  conflict  with  any- 
thing said  in  tliis  chapter.    Again, — 

§  070.  After  Slave  Marriage  actuaUy  diaafBrmed.  ^  Posftiblv  if, 
during  slavery,  one  actually  disaflirmed  his  slave  marriage  by  con- 
tracting another  and  valid  one  in  a  free  State,  the  emancipated 
children  of  the  former  will  not  be  admitted  to  succeed  their  father 
as  his  heirs  on  his  death.  It  appears  to  have  heen  so  adjudged 
in  a  Canada  case,^  commented  on  without  disapprobation  in  an 
Ohio  one.^  Yet,  looking  upon  the  disaffirmance  as  a  divorce,* 
and  no  more,  this  bastardizing  of  the  children  would  hardly  re- 
sult from  any  known  legal  rule.  And  still  there  is  room  for  a 
distinction  in  accord  with  this  doctrine.    As  to  the  — 

§  677.  aencrai  Doctrine,  —  The  Alahama  Court,  in  1870,  ren- 
dered a  decisinn  quite  within  the  foregoing  elucidations.  As 
stated  by  the  judges,  marriages  between  slaves,  and  between  free- 
men of  color  and  slave  women,  %vere  not  during  slavery  illicit 
connections,  but  were  qua^l  marriages,  allowed  by  the  law  and 
apju^ovcd  by  the  Church.  The  children  were  not  bastards,  either 
at  common  law  or  by  the  statutes  of  Alabama.  Therefore  when, 
after  emancipation,  they  were  elevated  to  citizenship,  their  herit- 
able blood  w^as  restored.  Accordingly  the  conclusion  was,  that 
such  children  are  entitled  to  inherit  the  estate  of  their  father,  a 
free  person  of  color,  who  died  prior  to  emancipation,  the  same 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  administrator,  and  unclainoed  by 
the  State  up  to  tliat  time.^  At  a  yet  earlier  date,  in  1866,  a 
learned  county  judge  in  Illinois  went  quite  as  far,  and  perhaps 
further,  in  favor  of  the  offspring  of  a  slave  marriage.^ 


1  Wooda  r.  Peiii«w  68  Ga.  160.  wfuiv 
ting  to  nerm<*ti  t\  WilUams,  46  Gm.  3W. 
«  Harm  r.  Cooper,  31  U.  C-  Q,  B.  ISa. 
»  MclXiweU  V,  S^pp,  39  Ohio  Si.  S58. 

*  Atiie.  §  667. 

*  Stikns  V.  SwTkoson,  U  At».  633.  See, 
In  iN>nnPoiJow  with  this  case,  CAUtdoti  f. 
If«fnt.  M  A14I.  5lt>.  LeffftCT  to  Slare 
eranneiptttod.  —  According  to  &  Mtssb* 
Mppi  OR?Mp,  which  p«?rh«|»«  illui^tniics  U»t» 
doi*fTi!»**  of  th<?  text,  nit  hough  »  1«*.C3W^5' 
til  <  !^  invftlid  At  the  time  of  t!ie 
•e«.'  U,  Kv  nMi!«oii  of  the  sluvc** 

iMlulai   :.^  '  .  ^    il  it  maj  be  vmlid 

*  truRt  III  of  tM 
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And  if  Itw  estate  remains  unsettled  ttntO 
the  disftbUitr  is  retnored  by  emondpatlotu 
the  trust  may  be  enforced  by  the  court*. 
Hoover  v,  Breiu,  43  Missis.  603, 

*  The  decisioii  was  by  Hon.  Jatneit  B. 
Bradwell^  and  it  wa«  rendered  iu  his  c*- 
pa*:tty  of  Probate  Judge  of  Cook  Cotrnty, 
which  indudefl  the  city  of  Chicago.  I 
have  it  before  me  id  a  pamphlet  entitled 
•*  Validity  of  Slave  Marria^r*?^/'  Accord- 
lag  to  the  head-note,  *'  Henry  Jonea,  A 
negro  idave,  was  married  in  Tetmtiiee, 
by  a  jostice  of  the  peace,  to  a  colered 
WDomn  the  sJave  of  juiotber  nunFter,  with 
Um  eonaent  of  their  niAsteta.    They  had 
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§  678.  Retroactive  Bffeots.  — The  foregoing  discussions  of  this 
chapter  have  travelled  as  far  over  disputed  ground  as  the  author 
deems  it  best  they  should  go.  So  he  will  here  simply  set  down, 
for  the  reader's  consideration,  a  doctrine  of  the  Louisiana  Court, 
pertaining  alike  to  the  matter  of  the  last  sub-title  and  of  this 
one.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  a  head-note,  that "  the  marriage  of 
slaves,  with  their  masters'  consent,  though  without  civil  effects 
during  the  slavery  of  either  party,  yet  when  ratified  by  continued 
cohabitation  of  the  parties,  after  the  emancipation  of  both,  pro- 
duces all  civil  effects  ah  initio^  including  the  community  of  acquets 
and  gains."  Said  Fenner,  J. :  "  The  impediments  to  the  civil 
effects  of  slave  marriages,  validly  contracted  with  the  consent  of 
the  masters,  were  the  consequence  of  their  civil  status,  the  arti- 
ficial creature  of  the  law,  and  when,  by  change  of  laws,  such 
status  was  altered  to  one  permitting  the  full  civil  effects  of  their 
marriage,  and  the  parties  thereafter  continued  to  cohabit,  such 
ratification  retroacted  to  the  date  of  the  original  marriage  and 
entailed  all  the  civil  effects  ab  initio"  ^ 

§  679.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

Slave  marriages,  when  spoken  of  in  contrast  to  the  marriages 
of  freemen,  were  termed  void.  For  they  did  not  and  could  not 
produce  the  effects  of  free  marriages,  because  those  effects  were 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  slavery.  The  slave  wife  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  her  master,  not  her  slave  husband.  He  could 
administer  to  her  only  such  support,  comfort,  and  protection  as 
the  master  permitted,  and  not  what  the  law  required  of  a  free- 
man in  respect  of  his  free  wife.  The  property  of  the  slave  vested 
in  his  master,  so  the  former  could  not  be  compelled  by  the  law  to 
bestow  any  part  of  it  on  his  slave  wife.  And  these  illustrations 
may  stand  for  all.  Yet  still  the  marriages  of  slaves  were  recog- 
nized by  universal  custom,  known  both  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
people,  therefore  they  had  in  law  every  effect  which  could  be 

one  child  while  in  slavery,  the  fmit  of  Henry  Jones,  and,  as  snch,  entitled  to  in- 
such  marriage,  caUed  Matt.  C  Jones ;  herit  his  estate,  notwitlistanding  the  fact 
the  mother  died  in  slavery.  Jones  and  that  his  parents  were  slaves  at  the  time  of 
Matt.  C.  were  afterwards  emancipated,  their  marriage  and  his  birth." 
Held,  after  the  death  of  Henry  Jones,  ^  Ross  v.  Ross,  34  La.  An.  860,  862. 
that  such  marriage  was  not  void ;  and  See  ante,  §  666. 
that  Matt.  C.  was  the  legitimate  son  of 
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giveu  them  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  master  oi— " 

the  policy  whereon  the  institution  of  slavery  rested.     Emancipa 

tion,  especially  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  a  State,  termi 

nated  the  consequents  of  slavery,  as  well  as  the  central  thing  — : 
itself,  the  same  as  the  felling  of  a  tree  brings  down  equally  the    = 
branches  and  the  trunk.     Thus  the  question  stands,  viewed  with 
respect  to  the  future  of  the  f reedmen.     We  have  not  much  dis-    - 
cussed  retrospective  effects.    It  is  just,  and  conformable  to  prin-     - 
ciple,  that,  as  in  slavery  the  marriages  were  dissoluble  by  the  will 
of  the  parties,  so  in  freedom  they  should  not  be  transmuted  into 
indissoluble  unions  until  they  have  given  thereto  their  consent. 
But  legitimacy  is  different.     The  status  is  not,  like  marriage, 
created  by  consent.     Children  cannot  say  whether  they  shall  be 
legitimate  or  bastards.     The  products  of  slave  marriages  were 
not  bastards  in  slavery,  and  it  would  be  giving  freedom  a  strange 
effect  to  hold  it  as  bastardizing  them.    Therefore,  as  they  cannot 
be  legitimate  after  the  manner  of  slaves,  freedom  makes  thcnL 
legitimate  after  the  manner  of  freemen. 
296 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OTHER  IMPEDIMENTS  OP  BACE  AND  CIYIL  CONDITION. 

§  680, 681.  Introdaction. 

682-693.  Marriages  between  Whites  and  Negroes. 

694.  Other  like  Marriages. 

695.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  680.  Here  —  BUewhere.  —  We  shall  in  this  chapter  consider 
only  the  effects  of  the  impediments  in  the  States  creating  them. 
What  pertains  to  the  conflict  of  laws  is  for  a  chapter  further  on.^ 

§  681.  How  Chapter  divided. — The  principal  matter  relates  to, 
I.  Marriages  between  Wiiite  Persons  and  those  of  the  Negro  Race. 
Something  will  follow  concerning,  II.  Other  like  Marriages. 

I.  Marriage$  between  White  Persona  and  those  of  the  Negro  Race. 

§  682.  Indians.  —  Our  North  American  Indians  have  been  in- 
cluded in  some  of  the  statutes  now  to  be  considered,  but  they  are 
not  so  generally.    Thus,  — 

§  683.  In  General  —  (Whites  and  Blacks  or  Indians).  —  It  is 
the  policy  of  many  of  our  States,  originally  adopted  when  the 
distinctions  of  race  were  broader  legally  than  now,  yet  still 
widely  continued,  to  inhibit  by  statutes  intermarriages  between 
persons  of  the  negro,  including  sometimes  the  Indian,  and  the 
white  races.  A  statute  to  this  eflfect  prevailed  in  Massachusetts 
until  1843,  when  it  was  repealed.^  The  great  inhibiting  power  is 
the  natural  indisposition  of  the  white  and  black  races  to  mingle 
in  matrimony ;  the  mulattoes  spring  almost  entirely  from  illicit 
connections.    Where  the  disposition  to  either  form  of  amalga- 

1  Post,  c.  29.  Brady,  9  Humph.  74;  Bailey  r.  Fiske,  34 

^  See  Medway  v.  ^atick,  7  Mass.  88 ;  Me.  77 ;  S.  v.  Fore,  1  Ire.  378 ;  S.  v.  Ross, 
Medway  v.  Needham,  16  Mass.  157, 8  Am.  76  N.  C.  242,  22  Am.  R.  678 ;  S.  v.  Ken- 
D.  131 ;  S.  V.  Hooper,  5  Ire.  201 ;  S.  v.     nedy,  76  N.  C.  251,  22  Am.  R.  683. 
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matioD  exists^  legislatioa  has  little  or  no  power  to  restrain  it 
III  neither  case  are  the  children  permitted  to  choose,  so  that  the 
statutes  we  are  considering  operate  chiefly  in  punishing  the  inno- 
cent for  a  disabedieuce  over  which  they  had  no  control.* 

§  684,  luterpretatioiL  —  The  chief  legal  difficulty  under  our  pres- 
ent head  h  in  the  interpretation  of  the  statutes.  And  this  relates 
largely  to  the  meanings  of  the  words  indicating  the  persons  to 
whom  they  apply ;  as  — 

§  680.  •*  Negro/'  —  This  word  generally  denotes  a  black  person 
descended  from  the  Southern  African  races^  and  it  does  not  ordi- 
narily include^  a  — 

§  686»  "Mulatto/' — Properly  a  mulatto  is  a  person  one  of  whose 
parents  is  wholly  black  and  the  other  wholly  white  ;  but  the  word 
does  not  always,  yet  perhaps  it  does  generally,  require  a  mixture 
of  bluod  so  exactly  eren,  nor  is  its  signification  quite  alike  in  all 
the  States,^ 

§  687*  •  Persoo  of  Color  **  —  **  Whit©  Feimoii."  —  A  small  quan- 
tity of  white  blood,  or  of  black,  will  not  preTent  one  possessing 
it  from  being  designated  by  his  prevailing  color.  If  there  is  any 
rule,  it  is  that  it  must,  to  have  this  effect,  amount  to  one  fourth,— 
as  to  which  J  opinions  are  not  quite  uniform,  *'  Some  courts,"  said 
Sbeplcy^  C.  J.,  "  appear  to  have  held  that  a  person  should  be  so 
regarded  [as  white]  when  his  white  blood  predominated  both  in 
proportion  and  in  appearance.  Those  least  disposed  to  consider 
persons  to  be  white  who  have  any  proportion  of  African  blood, 
have  admitted  that  persons  possessing  only  one  eighth  part  of  such 
blood  should  be  regarded  as  white*"  *  The  NoKh  Carolina  stat- 
ute, which  prohibits  marriage  between  white  persons  and  "  per- 
sons of  color,"'  is  construed  to  include  in  the  latter  class  all  who 
are  d^cended  from  negro  ancestors  to  the  fourth  generation  in- 
clusive, tliough  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  may  have  been 
white.^ 

§  dSSw  Bitoppei  M  to  Ckkior,  —  It  seems  there  may  be  cases 
wherein  oue  will  be  estopped*  to  deny  that  the  party  is  of  the 
color  which  will  make  tlie  marriage  ralidJ 
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§  689.  Bmandpation  and  Constitutional  Amendments.  —  Neither 
by  interpretation,^  nor  as  a  question  of  constitutional  law,^  have 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  amendments  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  attending  thereon  either  abrogated  these  statutes  or 
effected  any  change  in  their  force  and  meaning.  The  complete 
jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  marriage  within  their  respective 
territorial  limits^  remains  in  them  as  before. 

§  690.  state  Constitutional  Provision.  —  There  is,  or  was,  in 
Georgia  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  '^the  social  status 
of  the  citizen  shall  never  be  the  subject  of  legislation."  It  oper- 
ates equally  to  restrain  the  legislature  from  enacting  new  laws 
on  the  subject  and  from  abrogating  the  former  ones.  So  it  does 
not  annul  a  statute  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and 
blacks.* 

§  691.  Clause  of  Nullity — (Void  or  not). — Generally  the  stat- 
utes on  this  subject  have  an  express  clause  of  nullity,  making  the 
forbidden  marriages  "  void."  So  no  suit  is  required  to  set  them 
aside  ;  either  party  is  free  to  contract  a  real  marriage,  and  none 
of  the  legal  consequences  of  marriage  flow  from  them.^  If  there 
should  be  a  statute  which  merely  inflicts  a  penalty  for  entering 
into  the  marriage,  or  merely  prohibits  it  without  an  express  pen- 
alty, but  containing  no  clause  of  nullity,  then  plainly,  on  prin- 
ciple, the  marriage  would  be  good.^  Possibly  there  are  cases 
furnishing  room  for  this  distinction  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
judges.^  The  terms  ".marriage  cannot  be  contracted  between  a 
white  person  and  a  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  mixed  blood  to 
the  third  generation  inclusive,"  are  deemed  sufficiently  to  convey 
the  idea  of  nullity  though  the  particular  word  "  void  "  or  "  null " 
does  not  appear.® 

§  692.  Constitutional  Incapacity  to  contract.  —  A  constitutional 
provision  that  all  contracts  with  negroes  thereafter  coming  into 
the  State  shall  be  void,  was  held  to  render  null  a  marriage  be- 

1  S.  V.  Hairston,  63  N.  C.  451 ;  S.  ».  «  Ante,  §  155. 

Reinhardt,  63  N.  C.  547.  «  Scott  v,  S.  39  Ga.  321. 

^  Ante,  §  155 ;  Ex  rel.  Hobbs,  1  Woods,  ^  Succession  of  Minvielle,  15  La.  An. 

537;  Frasher  v.  S.  3  Tex.  Ap.  263, 30  Am.  342 ;  ante,  §  424. 

R.  131 ;  S.  V.  Gibson,  36  Ind.  389,  10  Am.  •  Ante,  §  423-436. 

R.  42 ;  Lonas  v.  8.  3  Heisk.  287;  Green  v.  '^  Ante,  §  664. 

S.  58  Ala.  190, 29  Am.  R.  739 ;  Hoover  v.  ^  Carter  ».  Montgomeij,  2  Tenn.  Ch. 

S.  59  Ala.  59.    See  also  Jones  v.  Jones,  216,  225. 
36  Md.  447,  11  Am.  R.  505;  Hart  v.  Hoss, 
26  La.  An.  90. 
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tweeii  a  free  negro  man  and  a  free  negro  woman,  the  latter  of 
whom  came  into  the  State  after  it  was  adopted.^ 

§  693.  Free  Negroes  and  Slaves.  —  There  werc*  formerly  stat- 
utes farbiddiiig  free  negroes  to  intermarry  with  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  the  masters/^  Such  marriages  would,  of  course,  if 
there  w^erc  no  Btatutc,  be  substautially  void  on  principles  already 
considered  ;^  for  the  incapacity  of  the  enslaved  purty  would  con- 
stitute as  effectual  an  impediment  as  if  it  attached  to  both. 


IL    Olher  like  Marriages, 

§  694.  civil-law  impedimente.  —  Says  Barge :  "  Tliere  were  cer- 
tain irajicdiments  to  marriage  peculiar  to  the  civil  law,  which  are 
nut  adopted  iu  the  codes  of  other  countries.  These  were  impedi- 
ments described  as  beiug  ex  causa  potestatis.  Thus,  a  tutor  or 
curator  could  not  marry  his  ward  until  his  office  had  terminated, 
or  unless  his  accounts  had  been  passed.  A  person  administering 
a  government  or  public  oflice  in  a  province,  and  the  members  of 
his  family,  were  not  permitted  to  intermarry  with  a  person  domi- 
ciled in  his  province,  unless  they  had  been  betrothed  to  each  other 
before  he  had  accepted  the  oflicc.  Notwithstanding  these  prohi- 
bitions, the  subsequent  voluntary  cohabitation  of  the  parties,  after 
the  relation  which  caused  the  prohibition  had  ceased,  rendered  the 
marriage  valid  ab  initia.^^  * 


§  695.   The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated* 


I 


There  were  some  early  attempts,  by  statutory  inhibition,  to  pre- 
vent marriage  between  white  j>er8ons  and  Indians.  But  in  the 
main  they  were  long  ago  abandoned.  Wbetlier  the  mixing  of 
the  black  and  white  races  is  an  evil  or  a  blessing  is  a  question 
on  which  opinions  differ.  The  white  race  has  been  always  too 
much  inclined  to  mix  with  the  black  by  illicit  intercourse,  yet 
rarely  by  marriage.  Hence  through  bastardy  we  have  all  shades 
of  color.  Largely,  in  our  States,  there  are  statutes  apparently 
aimed  to  protect  bastardy  from  being  contaminated  by  legitimacy, 
rendering  the  few  intermarriages  we  have  between  the  two  races 
Toid,     We  need  not  repeat  how  they  are  interpreted. 

J  Barkshire  r.  S.  7  Ind.  389.  65  Am.  D,  • 


73S, 


S.  V.  Rolaiiil,  6  Ire.  241. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IMPEDIMENTS   FOLLOWING  DIVORCE. 

§  696,  697.  Introdnction. 

698-702.  In  Absence  of  Statutory  ProyisioDB 

703-710.  Impediments  created  by  Statutes. 

711.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  696.  XOsewhere.  —  So  much  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter 
as  concerns  the  conflict  of  laws  will  be  considered  in  its  more 
appropriate  place  further  on.^  The  rest  might  be  reserved  for 
the  second  volume,  where  we  shall  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
consequences  of  divorce ;  but  for  the  completeness  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  impediments  to  marriage,  the  elucidations  to  be 
given  in  the  present  chapter  appear  necessary  here.  What  may 
seem  to  be  omitted  will  be  found  in  the  other  connections. 

§  697.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  How  in 
the  Absence  of  Statutory  Provisions ;  II.  Impediments  created  by 
Statutes. 

I.   How  in  the  Absence  of  Statutory  Provisions, 

§  698.  Husband  without  Wife,  or  Wife  without  Husband.  —  It 
has  already  been  in  various  places  explained,  and  it  is  palpable  on 
the  mere  suggestion,  that  matrimony  exists  only  in  pairs,  and  that 
a  husband  without  a  wife  or  a  wife  without  a  husband  is,  equally 
in  natural  reason  and  in  law,  an  impossibility.'  For  as  one  can- 
not enter  into  a  marriage  without  the  other's  joining  therein,  so 
one  cannot  remain  in  a  marriage  after  the  other  has  stepped  out. 
And  as  a  shoe  consists  of  the  upper  and  sole,  duly  united,  and  tlie 
divorce  of  either  from  the  other  leaves  what  is  not  a  shoe,  so 
marriage  is  the  combining  of  a  man  and  woman  into  a  status  of 

1  7o0t,  c.  29.  *  Ante,  §  246,  247,  295,  327,  331. 
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inatrimony,  and  the  severance  of  either  from  the  combination  ter- 
minates the  status.  This  priiieiple  is  ofteiiest  ilhistrated  in  the 
death  of  a  married  party ;  no  one  ever  pretended  that  when  a 
husband  or  wife  is  dead,  the  other  reniains  married.     But  — 

§  699.  Judicial  BiimdertngB,  —  Plain  us  tills  matter  is,  some  of 
our  courts  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  Beemg  it  in  cases 
wherein,  by  the  form  or  by  the  necessary  direct  operation  of  a 
decree  of  dissolution^  simply  one  of  the  married  parties  has  been 
taken  out  from  the  matrimonial  condition.  So  that  when  the 
divorcing  tribunal  had  a  hiwful  jurisdiction  over  one  only  of  the 
parties,  ^ — as,  for  example,  where  the  other  was  domiciled  in  a 
foreign  country  or  in  another  State,  —  or  when  the  decree  by  its 
terms  was  a  divorce  only  of  the  applicant,  and  in  various  other 
circumstances  analogous,  some  of  our  judges  (not  the  majority, 
but  some)  have  persisted  in  assuming,  thougli  never  in  words 
assorting,  that  the  undivorced  hnsband  or  wife  remains  in  matri- 
mony, just  as  an  afjple  unsold  on  the  apple- woman's  stand  retains 
its  former  ownership  and  conditions,  though  a  purchaser  has  taken 
away  an  apple  from  its  side*     Now,  — 

§  700.  Wot  Law. —This  assumed  doctrine, being  an  assertion  of 
what  in  the  nature  of  things  is  imjyossible,  if  it  were  entertained 
by  every  judge  wlio  ever  sat  upon  a  l>ench  and  were  repeated  in 
every  decided  case,  would  not  become  law.*  A  thing  which  can 
exist  only  in  pairs  cannot  continue  its  existence  after  one  of  the 
two  constituents  is  removed.  A  single  piece  of  steel  is  not  a 
pair  of  scissors ;  two  pieces,  of  proper  hape  and  duly  united,  con- 
stitute such  scissors.  If  now  you  sever  one  of  the  pieces,  what 
is  left?  We  have  judges  who  would  reply ,  "A  *aWr/"  To 
illustrate,  — 

§  701.  Abourd  Ruling — (polygamy).  —  A  wife  lived  in  Ohio 
and  her  husband  in  New  York,  whereupon  the  Ohio  Court,  by  a 
decree  of  divorce  rendered  on  her  prayer,  severed  the  matrimonial 
cord  which  joined  her  to  her  husband.  And  the  New-  York  Court 
held  that  this  action  of  the  Ohio  tribunal  was  competent,  and  that 
the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  made  the  decree  binding 
equally  in  New  York  as  in  Ohio.  The  woman  being  a  citizen  of 
Ohio,  it  validly  transmuted  her  status  to  that  of  a  single  woman. 
But  the  New  York  Court  had  as  good  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
condition  of  the  man  as  the  Ohio  one  with  that  of  the  woman. 


Diahop  Pint  Book,  j  4&&,  456. 
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So  when  the  man,  by  a  decree  bmding  equally  in  New  York  and 
in  Ohio,  had  thus  ceased  to  have  a  wife,  then  had  remarried,  the 
majority  of  the  bench  in  New  York  adjudged  that  he  was  properly 
convicted  of  polygamy,^  To  continue  the  illustration  :  New  York 
was  as  well  entitled  to  hang  the  husband  as  Ohio  to  hang  the 
wife ;  if,  then,  Ohio  had  meddled  with  his  matrimonial  status  by 
hanging  her,  would  his  marriage  in  New  York  have  been  polyg- 
amy ?    Proceeding  now  to  the  true  — 

§  702.  Judicial  Dootaine.  —  "  With  the  dissolution,"  by  a  divorce 
from  the  bond  of  matrimony,  said  Field,  C.  J.,  "  the  obligations 
arising  from  the  marriage  are  completely  discharged,  and  the 
parties  stand  in  the  same  position  as  though  such  marriage  had 
never  been  contracted."*  And  in  the  second  volume,  and  in 
other  places,  we  shall  have  abundant  occasion  to  see  that  our 
judges  in  general  discern,  affirm,  and  act  upon  the  doctrine  just 
stated,  whereby  one  is  made  a  single  person  by  ceasing  to  have 
a  husband  or  wife,  equally  whether  the  release  comes  from 
the  death  or  divorce  of  the  other.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
the  release  is  the  acquired  liberty  to  form  a  new  matrimonial 
alliance.     But  — 

II.  Impediments  created  by  Statutes. 

§  703.  statutory  Restrictions  on  Remarriage.  —  It  is  probably 
comf)etent  for  legislation,  from  whatever  reasons  may  seem  just, 
certainly  as  a  penalty  for  a  breach  of  matrimonial  duties,  to  for- 
bid a  class  of  persons  to  marry.  Tlierefore  by  statutes  in  some 
of  our  States,  those  for  whose  fault  divorces  are  given  are  pro- 
hibited remarriage,  either  generally,  or  within  a  speciQed  period.' 
Therefore  also,  — 

§  704.  Retrospective —  (Bx  post  Pacto).  —  Such  a  statute  may 
properly  be  made  in  its  terms  to  apply  to  past  transactions,  or 
may  be  so  interpreted  ;  and,  though  retrospective,  it  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional.    Nor  is  it  an  ex  post  facto  law.* 

§705.  Reasons.  —  This  form  of  restriction  is  a  peculiarity  of 
American  law,  limited  to  a  part  of  the  States.    On  the  question 

1  P.  p.  Baker,  76  N.  Y.  78.  Thompson  v.  Thompson,  114  Mass.  566  ; 

'  Barber  v.  Barber,  16  Cal.  378.  Peugnet  v.  Phelps,  48  Barb.  566. 

s  Cox  V,  Combs,  8  B.    Moor.    331 ;         «  Elliott  v.  Elliott,  38  Md.  357 ;  Spar- 
hawk  v.  Sparhawk,  114  Mass.  355. 
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of  its  wisdom  opinions  are  divided.  Plainly,  a  person  who  has 
conducted  badly  in  one  matrimonial  alliance  has  no  claim  to  be 
protected  in  another ;  but,  in  divorce  law,  we  are  to  consider  more 
the  interests  of  tbe  public  than  of  individuals.  And  all  punish- 
ment, for  wbatever  dereliction,^  especially  therefore  for  a  matri- 
monial one,  should  be  of  a  sort  to  benefit,  not  prejudice,  the 
public.  So  that  a  man  who  has  been  nnfaithful  to  a  particular 
marriage,  if  he  is  to  be  punisbed  therefor  beyond  having  it  dis- 
solved, should  be  shut  up,  —  not  left  at  large  under  disabilities 
goading  his  evil  nature,  after  having  wronged  one  woman,  to 
wrong  as  many  more  as  he  can  seduce.  If  marriage  is  ever  t 
protector  of  tlie  ])ublic  virtue,  it  is  specially  such  when  a  bad 
man  is  held  by  the  cords  of  a  domestic  affection  from  preying 
upon  the  female  part  of  the  commnnity  abroad.  Some,  indeed, 
apprehend  that  liberty  of  marriage  to  the  guilty  after  divorce 
will  induce  those  who  are  weary  of  their  matrimonial  connections 
to  commit  ollenccs  for  the  sake  of  the  hoped-for  release.  Bat 
experience  shows  tbat  such  is  not  often  the  consequence  ;  and  no 
high  injustice  is  committed  if  an  innocent  person,  bound  to  an- 
other wbo  will  do  this,  is  set  free- 

§  706,  Marriage  with  Partner  in  Adultery,  —  There  IS  lu  Scot- 
land a  form  of  tbe  jjrohibition  which,  though  it  exists  in  two  or 
three  of  our  States,^  is  substantially  unknown  with  us.  It  is  that 
the  guilty  jmrty  divorced  for  adultery  shall  not  marry  the  parti- 
ceps  erimifm*^  This  impediment  is  said  to  have  had  an  early 
existence  in  the  canon  law,  into  which  it  was  introduced  from 
the  Roman,  though  the  foriner  was  afterward  changed ;  but  by 
some  means  the  old  rule  became  establishetl  in  Scotland.*  In 
England,  while  divorces  dissolving  valid  marriages  were  granted 
only  by  act  of  Parliament,  there  was  a  standing  order  of  the 
House  of  Lords  that  every  divorce  bill  brought  in  should  contain 
a  clause  of  this  sort.  *'  The  exigency  of  this  standing  order," 
says  Macqueen,  "  makes  it  of  course  imperative  to  introduce  such 
a  clause  into  every  bill  of  divorce  for  adultery  ;  but  though 
required  in  the  bill  the  clause  is  not  retained  in  the  act,  the 
usual  course  being  that  some  noble  lord  in  committee  moves  to 
have  it  struck  out,  —  a  motion  which  either  passes  without  resist- 

1  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  20^211.  been  one  of  these  States,  and  I  presame  it 

^  For  infltance,  in  Tennessee,  Owen  t\     so  remains. 
Bracket,  7  Lea,  448>    FeuDsylvania  has         '  ]>onglaa  v.  I>oay;las,  Mor,  Diet  329. 

*  1  Fraa.  Dum*  Bel.  82. 
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ance,  or,  should  resistance  be  offered,  it  is  overruled,  —  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  all  the  dictates  of  policy,  suggesting 
that  the  guilty  parties  ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  making 
amends  to  social  order  by  entering  into  matrimony.  To  prevent 
marriage  in  such  a  case  would  be  but  to  prolong  the  unseemly 
spectacle  of  adultery,  and  to  inflict  bastardy  on  tiie  innocent  and 
helpless  offspring."  ^ 

§  707.  Interpreted  —  (Clause  of  Nullity).  —  In  a  preceding  chap- 
ter, we  saw  how  statutes  impeding  marriage,  or  requiring  for- 
malities in  its  solemnization,  are  interpreted.^  The  principles 
there  explained  should  govern  the  construction  of  these  provis- 
ions in  restraint  of  marriage  after  divorce.  The  fact  that  they 
are  penal  does  not  impair  the  validity  of  the  marriage  itself,  in 
the  absence  of  a  clause  of  nullity.^  But  a  statute  conferring  a 
capacity  to  marry,  where  it  did  not  before  exist,  is  to  be  rendered 
differently  from  one  directing  how  an  already  existing  right  to 
marry  shall  be  exercised ;  the  terms  of  the  capacitating  provis- 
ion furnish  the  measure  of  the  right.^  Thus,  a  divorce  statute 
having  declared  that  '^  wliere  a  marriage  is  absolutely  annulled, 
the  parties  shall  severally  be  at  liberty  to  marry  again,  but  a 
defendant  who  has  been  guilty  of  adultery  shall  not  marry  the 
person  with  whom  the  crime  was  committed  during  the  life  of 
the  former  husband  or  wife,"  a  marriage  violative  of  the  inhibit- 
ing clause  was  adjudged  void ;  for  all  the  parts  of  a  law  must  be 
interpreted  together.*  The  terms  of  our  statutes  on  this  subject 
differ ;  perhaps  some  of  the  decisions  on  them  were  inadveiiient, 
the  attention  of  the  court  not  having  been  directed  to  the  true 
principles  of  construction.  Yet,  from  whatever  reason,  the  courts 
appear  to  have  generally  regarded  this  sort  of  provision  as,  of 
course,  making  the  marriage  void;^  but  some  of  the  cases  inti- 
mate pretty  distinctly  tliat  it  is  only  voidable  at  the  most,  per- 

1  Macq.  Pari.  Pract  509.  But  for  this  query  there  can  be  no  occa- 

'  Ante,  §  423-436.  sion,  as  will  appear  from  the  explanations 

s  Ante,  §  433,  434.  in  the  first  subtitle  of  this  chapter. 

♦  Ante,  §  430,  431.  436.  •  Cox  r.  Combs,  8  B.  Monr.  232  ;  Pons- 

*  Owen  V.  Bracket,  7  Lea,  448.  For  a  ford  v.  Johnson,  2  Blatch.  51  ;  Haviland 
like  instance  of  interpretation,  see  ante,  v.  Halstead,  34  N.  Y.  643 ;  Smith  v. 
§436.  There  was  once,  in  England,  even  Woodworth,  44  Barb.  198;  Marshall  v. 
a  doubt  expressed  whether  the  disso-  Marshall,  4  Thomp.  &  C.  449,  2  Hun,  238, 
lution  of  a  valid  marriage  by  statutory  48  How.  Pr.  57  ;  Heed  r.  Hudson,  13  Ala. 
authority  operates,  without  enabling  570 ;  Fuller  v.  Fuller,  40  Ala.  301 ;  Thomp- 
words,  to  autiiorize  the  parties  to  remarry,  son  v.  Thompson,  114  Mass.  566. 
Chichester  v.  Mure,  3  Swab.  &  T.  223. 
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haps  entirely  good,^  Now,  looking  a  little  farther  after  the 
principle, — 

§  708,  Puxther  aa  to  wMcli.  ^ — If,  after  a  divorce  carrying  wilb 
it  the  right  to  remarry,  a  statute  should  be  enacted  forbidding 
Buch  remarriage,  it  would  subject  the  divorced  person  to  indict- 
ment on  violating  it,  even  though  it  was  silent  as  to  any  penalty/ 
But  within  exjilanations  in  the  other  chapter,  interpretatioQ 
would  not  expand  it  to  make  void  the  marriage,  unless  it  also 
contained  an  express  clause  of  nullity.^  On  the  other  hand,  it 
the  sume  statute  wliich  authorized  the  divorce  provided  that  it 
should  not  operate  to  enable  the  divorced  party  to  remarry,  the 
case  would  seem  to  be  tliat  stated  in  the  last  section,  and  a  new 
marriage  in  the  same  State  would  be  void ;  though  it  would  be 
good  if^  contracted  in  another  State  or  country,  —  the  inhibition 
not  being  extra-territori;iL*  These  two  propositions,  standing  at 
the  outer  points,  are  pretty  plainly  correct;  but  between  them 
there  are  various  shades  and  kinds  of  statutory  provision,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  more  or  less  open  to  question. 

§  701).  By  Permisaion  of  Court  —  on  special  apj»tication  or  other- 
wise, tixose  whom  a  general  statute  forbids  to  remarry  may  in 
one  or  more  of  our  States  have  the  disability  removed.  It  was  so 
at  one  time  in  Massachusetts;'*  likewise  it  is  so  in  New  York.* 
As  the  proliibition  has  no  extra- territorial  effect,'  so  this  enabling 
provision  applies  only  to  a  domestic  divorce,  a  foreign  prohibition 
not  requiring  removal^  The  permission  given  cannot  operate 
retrospectively,  so  as  to  render  good  a  marriage  whicli  was  void 
for  the  want  of  iL^  Tiie  application  is  addressed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court ;  and  it  is  familiar  doctrine  that  discretion  in  a 
court  of  justice  is  judicial,  to  be  exercised  according  to  rule,  and 
not  according  to  the  personal  views  of  the  individual  who  hap- 
pens to  be  presiding.^**     Some  cases  decided  in    Massachusetts 


Park  iv  BarniDp  20  Ga.  702, 65  Am. 
J  A  641 ;  Mason  v,  iL^i»oQ»  101  Ind.  25. 

a  Bisliop  Stat,  Crime«,  §  138  ;  1  Bishop 
Cnm,  Law,  §  2.37,  S^IS. 

«  Ant<?,  §  424,  435,  434. 

*  Dickson  r.  Dicksoo,  1  Yorg.  110, 114  ; 
Ponsford  v.  Johnson,  2  Blatch.  51  ;  VP'ebb'a 
Eatate,  Tucker,  372. 

»  8parhawk  t».  Sparhawk,  114  Maw. 
855. 

•  Greene's  Case.  8  Abb.  N.  Cm.  4M; 
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Moore  V,  Moore,  8  Abb.  N.  Cu.  171: 
Peck  V.  Peck,  8  Abb.  N.  Caa.  400,  m  How. 
Pr.  206. 

7  A  rite,  §  708. 

»  Bullock  v.  Bollock,  122  Ma«.  3;  C 
V.  Lane,  113  Maas.  45S,  16  Am.  li.  509 

^  ThompBOo  r.  Thompsoo,  114  Maas. 
566. 

Jtt  1  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  %  676;  Mor- 
gan V.  Morgan,  La.yr  Rep*  1  P.  &  M.  644^ 
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while  this  provision  prevailed  there  may  bo  useful  in  other  States ; 
thus, — 

§  710.  On  what  Principles.  —  In  one  case,  where  a  woman  who 
had  been  three  years  divorced  for  her  adultery  applied  for  leave 
to  remarry,  it  appeared  that  she  had  lived  with  her  father  since 
the  divorce,  and  had  maintained  a  good  character;  she  was  of 
suitable  age,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  a  fit  person  to 
marry.  But  the  presiding  judge  ruled  that,  admitting  the  evi- 
dence to  be  true,  "it  did  not  establish  a  case  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  ought  to  be  applied,  but  that  still  fur- 
ther facts  should  be  proved  .  .  . ;  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  party 
who  has  violated  the  obligation  of  the  marriage  covenant  by 
committing  the  crime  of  adultery  is  not  entitled  to  the  conlSdence 
of  the  court,  nor  to  a  decree  that  certifies  such  confidence,  and 
may  enable  the  party  to  practise  deceit  on  another  party ;  that 
there  are  a  great  many  exceptional  cases,  to  which  the  statute  may 
be  usefully  applied;  for  example,  a  party  who  has  been  absent 
from  the  State  for  a  few  months  may,  on  his  return,  find  a  decree 
of  divorce  against  him,  upon  notice  published  in  a  newspaper 
which  never  reached  him,  and  upon  ex  parte  evidence,  which  might 
have  been  refuted  if  he  had  been  present;  or  perhaps  he  may 
prove  extenuating  circumstances  and  repentance,  and  a  thorough 
change  of  principles  and  character.  But  if  the  statute  were  to  be 
construed  as  the  petitioner  contends  it  should  be,  it  would  operate 
as  a  temptation  to  any  party  desiring  to  get  rid  of  a  husband  or 
wife  to  commit  adultery  in  some  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  criminal  courts,  as  a  convenient  method  of  accomplishing  the 
object  by  the  instrumentality  of  this  court ;  and  the  discretion  of 
the  court  ought  to  be  exercised  with  the  greater  caution,  because 
hearings  on  such  petitions  are  ex  parte^  there  being  no  person  in- 
terested to  oppose  them,  or  inform  the  court  of  tlie  whole  truth 
of  the  case."  Consequently  he  ordered  her  petition  dismissed. 
But  the  full  court  reversed  the  order,  Dewey,  J.,  observing: 
"  No  exception  lies  to  the  ruling  of  a  judge  upon  a  matter  simply 
discretionary.  Had  the  niling  in  this  case  been  of  this  character, 
it  would  not  be  open  to  review  upon  this  bill  of  exceptions.  But 
the  court  in  the  present  instance  have  ruled  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that,  upon  the  facts  offered  in  evidence  and  conceding  them  to 
be  true,  they  did  not  establish  a  case  to  which  the  provisions  of 
Stat.  1864,  c.  216,  ought  to  be  applied.    This  abstract  proposi- 
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tion,  we  think,  was  not  correct  Such  evidence  certainly  was  not 
conclusive  J  and  a  broad  Held  for  discretion  is  open  to  the  presiding 
judge  upon  all  the  s^urrounding  circumstances  and  factB  bearing 
upon  the  particular  case.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  sucli  other 
facts  unfavorable  to  the  petitioner,  we  think  the  evidence  offered 
in  the  present  case  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
f]jr anting  of  the  petition,  and  it  would  be  competent  for  the  court 
to  grant  it/'  *  In  another  case  the  full  court  held  that,  in  iti 
own  language,  "  a  man  who,  with  notice  and  opportunity  to  rae 
the  charge,  allows  a  decree  of  divorce  to  be  obtained  against  him 
upon  the  ground  of  any  condition  of  mind  or  body  or  religious 
association  which  by  law  renders  him  unfit  for  the  marriage  state, 
ia  not  to  be  granted  leave  to  marry  again,  without  proof  that  he 
has  changed  his  condition  in  tliia  respect."  ^ 

§  711.    The  Doctrine  of  thu  Chapter  restated* 

The  public  interests  are  the  leading  consideration  in  divorce 
questions.  In  mere  private  justice,  the  party  for  whose  fault  a 
divorce  is  given  should  not  be  permitted  to  remarry.  But  matri- 
mony is  the  restraining  power  which  keeps  society  (lucent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  higher  blessings  which  flow  from  it.  Therefore  in 
most  of  our  States,  and  commonly  in  other  countries,  the  party  in 
the  wrong  as  well  as  the  one  in  the  right  is  permitted  after 
a  divorce  to  remarry.  In  some  of  our  States  he  is  forbidden,  yet 
in  some  -of  these  the  court  on  special  cause  shown  may  release  him 
from  the  disability.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  princi- 
ples by  which  these  statutes  arc  interpreted.  Thej^  apply  only  to 
domestic  divorces,  and  are  witliout  extra-territorial  eflFect.  In  the 
absence  of  a  provision  forbidding,  a  divorce  dissolving  the  mar- 
riage, whether  in  terms  operating  on  both  parties  or  on  one,  leaves 
lH>th  free  to  remarry. 


1  Cochimie,  Petitioaer,  10  Allen,  276, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  DIPEDIMENT  OF  A   PRIOR  MARRIAGE  UNDISSOLVED. 

§  712.  Introdnction. 

713-716.  Penal  Con8eqaeiice& 

717-722.  Direct  Civil  Effects. 

723-728.  Collateral  Resaltings. 

729.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  712.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  L  The 
Penal  Consequences;  II.  The  Direct  Civil  Effects;  III.  The 
Collateral  Besultings. 

I.    The  Penal   Consequences. 

§  713.  Polygamy,  —  as  a  breach  of  the  criminal  law,  is  treated 
of  by  the  author  in  another  work.^  Only  such  explanations  of  it 
will  be  given  here  as  may  be  helpful  in  the  elucidations  of  the 
subject  of  the  chapter. 

§714.  Meanings  of  -Polygamy"  —  " Bigamy."  —  The  offence  of 
having  at  one  time  two  husbands  or  wives,  the  one  de  jure  and 
the  other  de  facto^  is  often  or  commonly  termed  "  bigamy,"  though 
equally  well  designated  by  the  broader  word  "  polygamy."  And 
the  latter  has  been  considered  to  be,  and  it  certainly  is,  the  more 
appropriate.*  According  to  the  canonists,  a  bigamist  was  one 
who  married  a  second  time,  whether  the  former  consort  were 
living  or  not,  or  married  a  widow;  and  there  were  seven  distinct 
connections  by  which  it  might  be  committed,  so  as  to  create  an 
incapacity  for  orders.^  But  polygamy  as  understood  in  our  crim- 
inal law  is  a  different  thing ;  it  consists  of  an  entering  in  form 

1  Bishop  Stat.  Crimes,  §  577-613.  •  Poynter  Mar.  &  Diy.  142 ;  4  BL  Com. 

«  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  224;  1  East  P.C.     163,  note. 
464 ;  20  How.  St.  Tr.  358,  note. 
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into  a  marrii^y  bj  one  haring  a  husband  or  wife,  with  another 
person.-     Further  as  to  which, — 

§  71 3.  Camm  Bz|daiiied.  —  In  England,  polygamy  was  always 
piuiL>h;ibIe  canonically,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  otherwise 
an  oifenoe  until  the  reign  of  James  L*  Then  1  Jac,  1,  c.  11  (a.  d. 
1604 ">,  made  it  felony  if  committed  ^  within  his  Majesty's  domin- 
ions of  England  and  Wales  ;  '*  except  where  the  former  husband 
or  wife  had  continually  remained  seven  years  beyond  sea,  or  the 
same  period  within  his  Majesty's  dominions  not  known  by  the 
othtT  to  be  living,  or  was  ^  divorced,"*  or  where  there  had  been  a 
sentence  of  nullity,  or  the  parties  to  the  former  marriage  were 
within  the  age  of  consent.  Subsequent  legislation,  English  and 
American,  has  adhered  to  the  general  form  of  this  statute,  yet 
corrected  some  of  its  defects.  Particularly  has  not  a  mere  di- 
T\uve  fr\>m  bed  and  board,  or  judicial  separation,  been  for  a  long 
peri^xl  iu  England  a  protection  against  the  penal  consequences  of 
a  »eci>ud  marriage,  nor  has  a  seven  years'  residence  beyond  sea 
when>  the  al^sent  party  was  known  to  the  other  to  be  living.*  In 
ttiivst  or  all  of  our  States,  there  are  statutes  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  later  English  ones,  yet  more  or  less  varying  from  them 
aiul  fri>m  one  another.     Now, —  ^ 

§  7  U>.  Distiniuishod.  —  The  civil  consequences  of  a  polygamous 
mt^rriugi>  sliould  not  be  confounded  with  the  criminal,  created  by 
t\\K^  ulH^vo-doscribed  statutes.  Criminal  liabilities  and  civil  are 
di5*tiuot,*  —  the  civil  being  the  objects  of  our  present  search. 

n.    The  IHreet  Civil  EffeeU. 

§  717.  IttTaUdity  of  MarriasM  —  (Void). — The  statutes  of  ^Ij^ 
p\\\\)^  j<»5*t  doaoribed,  are  without  effect  upon  the  question  of  the 
Vttliditv  of  the  |K)lygaiuous  marriage.  The  rule  as  to  which  is, 
\\\\\\%  >vhilo  u  first  marriage  subsists  undissolved,  a  second  is  void, 
oNou  thvuigh  by  ivason  of  some  exception  in  the  statute  against 

^  8iH'  Uiiitu»|»  8Ut   CrimM,  §  577  et         >  Rex  v.  LoUej,  Ross.  &  Rj.  287. 
l^^l  *  Bishop  Stat  Crimee,  §  581 ;   Sbdf. 

Ml*  H  ^7^  :  IVyntf^r  Mar.  &  Dir.  144.  Mar.  &  Div.  226 ;  Rogers  £c  Law,  2d  ed. 

IChaI  •u>'*»  t'«t^(  ^^"(i^  ^^^^^  ^"*^^  *^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^'    ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  marriage  the 

sxt  "  «l»«»»>'«  '"1  l«^i«|H»ml  iHijrniiance ;  '*  but  secoDd  most  be,  see  Rex  r.  Penson,  5  Car. 

"m»  immI>   ux  th«^  Slut.  4  Kaw.  I.  c.  5.  de  &  P.  412. 

^v«4M4M,  it  wM  imatwl  a«  a  capital  offence,         *  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  264  et  seq. 
^kK\\  ountinl  of  Apt^  hy  that  statute."    1 
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polygamy,  or  by  force  of  some  principle  of  the  common  law  of 
crimes,  the  person  entering  into  it  should  be  exempt  from  the 
statutory  punishment.^  It  would  be  competent  for  legislation  to 
provide  otherwise;  as, — 

§  718.  Voidable  in  New  York.  —  We  have  seen  that,  in  New 
York,  a  second  marriage  after  an  absence  of  five  years  by  a  hus- 
band or  wife  supposed  to  be  dead  is  only  voidable.  This  is  by 
force  of  statutory  terms  not  generally  found  in  the  other  States.* 

§  719.  Bffeot  of  Void.  —  The  consequence  of  holding  the  second 
marriage  in  these  cases  void  is  that,  practically  desirable  as  may 
be  a  nullity  sentence  pronouncing  it  such,^  it  is,  in  law,  just  as 
destitute  of  effect  without  the  sentence  as  with  it.^  Or,  as  ex* 
pressed  by  Wayne,  J.,  "  a  void  marriage  imposes  no  legal  re- 
straint upon  the  party  imposed  upon  ^  from  contracting  another ; 


1  Teter  v.  Teter,  88  IdgL.  494 ;  Cart- 
wright  V.  McGown,  121  HI.  388,  2  Am. 
St  105 ;  DreDnan  v.  Douglas,  102  m.  341, 
40  Am.  R.  595  ;  Kenley  v.  Kenley,  2 
Teates,  207 ;  Poynter  Mar.  &  Div.  146 ; 
WliliamsoD  v.  Parisien,  1  Johns.  Ch.  389 ; 
Fenton  t;.  Reed,  4  Johns.  52,  4  Am.  D. 
244 ;  Miles  v.  Chilton,  1  Rob.  £c.  684 ; 
Rogers  £c.  Law,  2d  ed.  634 ;  Bird  v.  Bird, 

1  Lee,  621 ;  Searle  v.  Price,  2  Hag.  Con. 
187, 4  Eng.  Ec.  524 ;  Bayard  i;.  Morphew, 

2  Phillim.  321 ;  Dnins  v.  Donovan,  3  Hag. 
Ec.  301,  309;  Sellars  v.  Davis,  4  Yerg. 
503 ;  Jones  v.  S.  5  Blackf.  141  ;  Young  v. 
Naylor,  1  Hill  £q.  383 ;  Smith  v.  Smith, 
1  Tex.  621,  46  Am.  D.  121 ;  Znle  p.  Znle, 
Saxton,  96 ;  Ganer  v.  Lanesborongh, 
Peake,  17  ;  S.  v.  Moore,  3  West.  Law 
Jour.  134 ;  Martin  v.  Martin,  22  Ala.  86 ; 
Heffner  r.  Heffner,  23  Pa.  104 ;  Spicer  v, 
Spicer,  16  Abb.  Pr.  n.  8.  112;  S.  v.  Good- 
rich, 14  W.  Va.  8.34  ;  Carmena  v.  Blaney, 
16  La.  An.  245 ;  Lindsay  v.  Lindsay,  15 
Stew.  Ch.  150;  Glass  v.  Glass,  114  Mass. 
563.  In  a  Maine  case  the  judges  seem  of 
opinion,  though  this  is  not  the  point  ad- 
judged, that,  under  the  Massachusetts 
statute,  if  a  woman  whose  husband  has 
absented  himself  seven  years,  and  is  be- 
lieved by  her  to  be  desul,  marries  again, 
while  in  fact  he  is  living,  the  second  mar- 
riage will  be  merely  voidable,  and  good 
until  avoided.  **  It  is  argued,"  it  was 
said,  "  that,  though  the  statute  [of  Massa- 
chusetts] purges  the  felony  in  all  cases 
within  the  exception,  it  does  not  make 


such  marriages  valid.  So  it  has  been 
held  under  a  statute  somewhat  similar. 
Fenton  v.  Reed,  4  Johns.  52.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  intimated  that 
whatever  may  be  done  with  impunity  can 
be  done  legally.  Rhea  v.  Rheuner,  1  Pet. 
105 ;  C.  V.  Mash,  7  Met.  472."  Hiram  v. 
Pierce,  45  Me.  367,  372,  71  Am.  D.  555. 
Glass  V.  Glass,  supra,  was  a  suit  for  nul- 
lity, so  it  could  not  directly  contradict  this 
dictum.  And  see  Whippen  v.  Whippen, 
147  Mass.  294.  But  the  law  cannot  be  so ; 
for  the  statute  is  silent  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  common  law  never, 
under  any  circumstances  however  excep- 
tional, accepts  as  good  a  marriage  while  a 
prior  one  remains  undissolved.  Of  course, 
in  mere  evidence,  whenever  the  law  pre- 
sumes death  from  an  absence,  the  party 
impeaching  the  marriage  must  show  that 
in  fact  the  absent  consort  was  alive.  And 
see  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  114  111.  611,  55 
Am.  R.  883;  Evans  v.  Stewart,  81  Va. 
724 ;  Williams  v.  Williams,  63  Wis.  58, 
53  Am.  R.  253. 

3  Ante,  §  283 ;  and,  besides  the  cases 
there  cited,  see  In  re  Borrowdale,  28  Hun, 
336  ;  Machini  v,  Zanoni,  5  Redf.  492 ; 
Jones  V.  ZoUer,  32  Hun,  280,  29  Hun,  551. 

8  Ante,  §  616-620. 

4  Ante,  §  258,  267,  285,  290  ;  post, 
§  721,  722. 

*  If  the  party  is  not  deceived,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  Martin  v.  Martin,  28 
Ala.  86. 
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though  prudence  aod  delicacy  do,  until  the  fact  ia  bo  generally 
known  as  not  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  or  until  it  has  been  im- 
peached in  a  judicial  proceeding,  wherever  that  may  be  done."^ 
So  that,  for  example,  if  a  first  marriage  is  void  because  either  of 
polygamy  or  any  other  like  impediment,  a  secoud  is  not  impaired 
by  it,  though  there  has  been  no  sentence  of  nullity*  or  conviction 
for  polygamy,^  Some  of  the  cases  are  more  mixed,  but  all  are 
deteruiinablc  by  these  principles.* 

§  720,  Burden  of  Proof,  —  The  burden  of  proving  the  first  mar- 
riage, where  the  second  is  attempted  to  be  impeached  on  the 
ground  of  the  first,  lies  on  the  impeaching  party .^ 

§  721,  Void,  Bot  Toidable.  —  To  repeat,  the  impediment  we  are 
considering  renders  the  marriage  void,  in  distinction  from  voida- 
ble.®    Now,^ — 

§  722.  'Who  take  Advantage.  —  In  most  Circumstances,  the  la^ 
estops  a  party  to  allege  in  a  court  of  justice  his  own  wrongJ 
Therefore  one  cannot  maintain  a  suit  to  have  his  marriage  set 
aside  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contracted  through  his  own  fraud, 
though  in  law  it  is  in  substance  void.^  Yet  this  rule  does  not,  it 
seems,  apply  to  a  polygamous  marriage;  even  the  party  who  has 
entrapped  the  innocent  into  it  being  permitted,  as  well  as  the 
other,  to  bring  suit  to  have  its  nullity  declared,**  There  are 
various  reasons  for  this;    the  one  most  satisfactory  being  that 


1  I'atteraou  i>»  GaJD6B,  6  How.  V.  S. 
550,  592, 

*  Patterson  v.  Gaines,  supra  ;  Gainea 
17.  Helf,  12  How.  U.  8.  472;  Bruce  v. 
Burke,  2  Adti.  Ec,  471,  2  Eug,  Ec  381  ; 
Reg.  V,  Cliailwick,  12  Jur.  174,  II  Q.  B. 
173;  Appletoii  v.  Wnrner,  51  UmIj,  270; 
In  re  Bel  Kit  up,  4  Dein.  .1^2  ;  McCaffrey  v, 
BotiBou,  38  La.  An.  198  ;  Ueevea  r.  Reeves, 
54  m,  332 1  Poynter  Mar.  &  Div.  141  ; 
Bowyer  Com.  45, 

*  PiittersoQ  tK  GaJoes,  supra. 

*  Peetr.  Peot.  52  Mich.  464  ;  Handlett 
V.  Rice,  141  Mils*-  385  ;  Williams  i\  Wil- 
lirtUis,  <i3  Win.  5H,  53  Am.  H.  253  ;  Beggs 
v.  8.  ;">:»  Ala.  108 ;  Coolej  t\  S.  55  Ala.  162, 

*  PiUturtnun  P.  Gainer,  6  How.  U.  S. 
WO  (ttiifl  «*©  Gaiues  r.  Hen n en,  24  How. 
U.  S.  553)  ;  Rex  v.  Hutler,  Utiss.  &  Ry. 
61  ;  WilHaiiii  t\  Williaais,  63  W'm.  58.  53 
Am.  IL  253.    See  Finn  r.  Fmo.  12  Hon* 

,  S  717.  719  ;  Heffner  p.  Heffner, 
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23  Pa.  104  ;  Clark  v.  Clark.  19  Kan,  522; 
Strode  v.  Strwle,  3  Bush,  227,  96  Am.  D. 
211  ;  Shftuk's  Estate,  4  Brews.  305,  5 
Pittab.  275  ;  Tefft  v.  Teflft,  35  Ind.  44* 
Coijtra,  iu  pan,  but  plainly  wrong,  Grif- 
fiLb  V.  Suiitb,  1  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rfp.  479. 
To  this  case  BlQSM>m  v,  Barrett.  37  N.  Y. 
434, 97  Are  ]>.  747.  and  EmenBOU  v.  Shaw. 
56  N.  li,  418.  are  directlj  oppoeed. 

'  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  54-65 ; 
Spicer  v,  Spicer,  16  Abb.  Pr.  x,  a.  112; 
Turaer  p.  Billagnam.  2  Cal.  520 ;  Milti- 
more  t\  Miltimore,  40  Pa.  151.  SfW  Siiillb 
r.  Richards,^  29  Codu.  232.  237. 

*  Ante,  §  546. 

»  Miled  t\  Chilton.  1  Rob,  Ec  684; 
Norton  t*.  Soton.  3  PhiUim.  147.  161,  1 
Eng.  Ec,  ^84. 387  ;  Anonvroons,  2  Thorup. 
&  C,  558,  15  Abb.  Pr  k's.  171 ;  Glass  p. 
Glass.  1 14  Maas.  563.  566.  And  see  Pon- 
der p.  Graham,  4  Fla.  23  ;  Marti d  r.  Mar- 
tin, 22  Ala.  86.  Contia,  Tefft  r.  TefFt,  35 
Ind,  44, 
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the  impediment  was  a  thing  distinct  from  the  fraud,  not  depend- 
ing in  any  measure  upon  it^ 

III.    The  Collateral  Remltings. 

§  723.  Bomething  —  of  the  consequences  of  the  nullity  of  a 
polygamous  marriage  appears  in  the  last  sub-title,  and  more 
will  be  given  in  the  second  volume.  It  being  equivalent  to  no 
marriage,  — 

§  724.  Dower.  —  On  the  death  of  the  man  the  woman  can  have 
no  dower  in  his  lands.*    And  — 

§  725.  Common-law  Legitimacy  —  (Other  ConsequentB).  —  Un- 
der the  common-law  rules,  whatever  else  depends  on  the  void 
marriage  is  void  also.  For  example,  the  children  are  illegiti- 
mate.^ And  the  common  law  admits  no  mitigation  of  the  disas- 
trous consequences,  in  favor  of  persons  however  innocently  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage  while  the  first  is  in  force,  or  in  favor 
of  a  party  deceived  into  the  marriage  by  the  artifice  of  the  other, 
or  in  favor  of  their  innocent  children.     But  — 

§  726.  Statutory  Legitimacy.  —  Legislation  in  our  States  is 
greatly  tending  toward  the  modern  and  more  merciful  civil-law 
rules,  as  in  some  countries  modified  by  the  canon  law.  Thus,  in 
Missouri,  though  a  marriage  in  the  lifetime  of  a  former  husband 
or  wife  is  void,  still  a  statute  makes  the  children  legitimate,  pro- 
viding that  the  issue  of  all  marriages  deemed  null  in  law  shall 
nevertheless  be  legitimate.*  And  there  are  statutes  to  the  like 
effect,  yet  some  of  them  differing  more  or  less  from  this  one,  in 
Massachusetts,^  Texas,®  California,^  Maine,®  Maryland,®  Wiscon- 
sin,^® Kentucky ,^1  and  various  other  of  our  States.  Tliese  statutes 
being  remedial  are  liberally  construed.  They  may  even  be  applied 
retrospectively.^    In  Missouri ,^3  Wisconsin,^*  and  probably  else- 

1  On  the  sabject  of  this  section,  con-  ^  Glass  v.  Glass,  114  Mass.  563. 

salt  also  ante,  §  575,  576,  625  ;   Ainory  w.  6  Hatwell  v.  Jackson,  7  Tex.  576. 

Amory,  6   Rob.   N.  Y.   514 ;   Robbins  v.  '  Graham  v.  Benuet,  2  Cal.  503. 

Potter,  98  Mass.  532;  Johnson  v.  John-  8  Hiram  v.  Pierce,  45  Me.  367,  71  Am. 

son,  1  Coldw.  626.  D.  5.55. 

«  Smart  v.  Whaley,  6  Sm.  &  M.  308 ;  »  Earle  v.  Dawes,  3  Md.  Ch.  230. 

Higgins  V.  Breen,  9  Misso.  493.  !*>  Watts  v,  Owens,  62  Wis.  512. 

»  Clayton  V.  Warden,  4  Comst.  230.  ii  Harris  v.  Harris,  85  Ky.  49. 

*  Dyer  v.  Brannock,  66   Mo.  391,  27  ^  Brower  v.  Bowers,  1  Abb.  Ap.  214. 

Am.  R.  359;   Lincecum  r.  Lincecum,  3  "  Dyer  r.  Brannock,  supra.     Here,  as 

Misso.  441.    Compare  with  ante,  §  621.  by  the  statute  the  child  is  made  legiti- 

1*  Watts  V,  Owens,  snpra. 
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where,  a  child  made  legitimate  by  the  statute  takes  and  traiihiuits 
by  descent  the  same  as  though  born  in  lawful  wedloek.  But  tie 
provision  that  au  *^  illegitimate  cliild  shall  be  considered  as  on 
heir  of  his  mother,  and  sliall  inherit  her  estate,  ^^c.  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock  "  was  held  not  to  ex- 
tend to  grandchildren.* 

§727*  FoUowiBg  Civil  Law — (Louislaiia  —  Teccas}.  —  In  Lou- 
isiana, whoso  jurisprudence  is  largely  derived  from  the  civil  law 
of  Spain,*  it  is  held  that  a  woman  deceived  into  marriage  with 
a  man  nnder  the  bonds  of  a  former  marriage  still  subsisting,  is, 
while  ignorant  of  the  impediment,  entitled  to  all  the  righta  of 
a  wife ;  and  tlie  children^  born  during  tlus  period,  arc  legitimate,* 
It  is  otherwise  where  the  woman  knows  that  the  man  has  a  wife 
living.  And  the  condition  on  wliicli  the  void  marriage  has  civil 
effects  is,  tbat  it  was  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  the  parties  or 
one  of  them ;  and  the  benefit  extends  only  to  the  party  in  good 
faith  and  to  the  children.^  So,  wliilc  the  Mexican  law  prevailed 
in  Texas  before  the  introduction  of  the  common  law,  if  a  woman 
innocently  married  a  man  already  in  wedlock,  she  became  in- 
vested with  all  the  righta  and  obligations  of  a  lawful  wife  while 
her  ignorance  of  the  impediment  lasted.  It  was  thus  in  Spain. 
Even  after  a  sentence  of  nullity  for  the  cause  of  the  impediment, 
the  marriagCj  by  this  law,  *'  produces,"  said  the  Texas  Court,  "  the 
civil  effects  of  true  matrimony,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  spouses 
as  with  respect  to  the  offspring.  The  interests  of  the  consorts  at 
separation  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  disposition  which 
would  have  l>een  made  of  them  in  case  of  dissolution  by  death  or 
divorce.  This  good  faith  produces  its  results  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues ;  and  when  it  ceases  its  effects  also  cease."  And  by  the 
same  system  of  jurisprudence,  a  putative  marriage  is  converted 
into  a  real  one  by  tlie  removal  of  the  disability  ;  as,  if  there  was 
a  former  husband  or  wife  living,  the  marriage  becomes  good  on 
such  person's  death.^ 


nute,  the  conflequencea  of  legitimacj  fol- 


low. 


DOtQ. 

I 

9.  8. 

64S; 
553; 


Citrtia  V.  Hewiiia,  11  Met.  294. 
Bishop    First   Book,   §   57,    58 


and 


Clendenning  v.  CleDdenninp;^  a  Mart. 
438 ;  Gaines  v.  New  (^rlcfiiif*,  fi  Wal, 

Gainea  v.  Henneij.  24   How.   U,  8. 

HarriDgton  v.  Barflcld,  30  La.  An. 
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1297;  A  baton  r,  Alston,  15  Ijk.  An,  137; 
Succcsssiori  of  Navarro,  24  La,  An.  298. 
And  SCO  HulibeU  t\  luksteia,  7  La.  An. 
252  ;  Sumriicrlin  t\  Liviuggton,  15  La 
An.  519  ;  Col  well's  Successioii,  34  Lt- 
An.  265  ;  Hebert's  Succgskioq,  33  La.,  Ait 
1099, 

*  Taylor's  Sncceseion,  39  La,  Ad,  823. 

ft  Smith  V,  Smith,  1  Tex.  621,  629»  46 
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§  728.  Further  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law  Rules.  —  Burgc,  ill  lan- 
guage less  precise,  says  that  such  a  marriage,  ^  alth(mgh  null  and 
void,  will  have  the  effect  of  entitling  the  wife,  if  she  be  in  good 
faith,  to  enforce  the  rights  of  property  which  would  have  been  com- 
petent to  her  if  the  marriage  had  been  valid,  and  of  rendering  the 
children  legitimate."  He  informs  us  that  this  rule  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  civil  law,  having  sprung  from  the  canon  ;  was  un- 
known in  the  laws  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  yet  was 
admitted  into  France,  Spain,  and  Germany ;  was  adopted  by  the 
code  civil ;  and  has  struggled  for  a  doubtful  existence  in  Scot- 
land.^    Indeed  it  seems  to  prevail  in  Scotland.^ 

§  729.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

Polygamy  not  being  consistent  with  the  common  law's  Idea  of 
marriage,  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  already  lawfully  married^ 
and  the  marriage  not  dissolved  by  death  or  divorce,  to  enter  into 
a  second  one.  Whatever  form  of  marriage  such  person  may  go 
through  with,  no  matrimonial  status  arises  thereon,  and  the  seem- 
ing new  marriage  is  a  mere  nullity.  But  we  have  statutes  pun- 
ishing the  parties,  —  a  branch  of  the  criminal  law.  And  in  some 
of  our  States  legislation  has  come  to  the  relief  of  the  children, 
rendering  them  legitimate. 

Am.  D.  121 ;  Lee  v.  Smith,  18  Tex.  141.  *  1  Bnrge  Col.  &  For.  Laws.  152. 

See  also  Patton  v.  FhUadelphia,  1  La.  An.         '"^  In  re  WUson's  TroBts,  Law  Bep.  1 
98.  Eq.  247,  258-263. 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 


O0N6ANGUIN1TY   AND    AFFINITY* 


S  7.m  In  trod  action. 

731 -7 U5.  lu  Cienural  and  HeaaoDS. 

736-748.  Our  UDwritten  Law  aiid  how  mlCTproted. 

749-755.  Uiir  Statutes  aud  their  Resiiltiugs* 

756.  l>(]»ctrme  of  Chapter  reataced. 

§  730.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  In  (Jen- 
eral  uf  the  Subject  and  on  what  Reasons;  IL    What  our  Unwri<> 
ten  Law  of  the  Subject  and  how  interpreted;  111,   Oui^  Statutes 
I    and  their  Rcsultinga, 


L   In  General  of  the  Suhject  and  on  what  Iteasons^ 


§  731.  Doctrine  mixed,  and  whence.  —  The  hiw  of  this  subject 
is  a  compound  of  natural  law  and  theological  dogma.  It  has 
flowed  to  U8  from  England  chiefly  through  tlio  channels  of  the 
Church  and  its  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  our  several  States  it 
has  been  legislated  upon,  yet  not  in  a  way  substantially  to  an- 
nul or  render  unimportant  the  unwritten  law.  Looking  at  its 
eleraenis,  — 

§  732.  Natural  Law.  —  The  necessities  of  man's  earthly  exis- 
tence require  variety  in  the  individuals  coroijosing  the  race.  If  all 
were  equal,  and  each  exactly  like  the  others,  in  physical  and  men- 
tal strength  and  aptitudes,  the  earth  could  support  only  a  small 
population  compared  with  its  present  capacity,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  few  would  be  greatly  less  than  now.  Marriage  is  the  source 
of  population ;  therefore,  for  the  production  of  the  widest  varie- 
ties of  human  beings,  the  marriages  should  be  of  pairs  who  differ 
physically  and  mentally,  rather  than  of  those  most  nearly  alike. 
And  to  make  this  truth  effectual >  nature  has  so  constituted  man 
that  the  offspring  of  persons  nearly  related  in  blood  are  com- 
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monlj  inferior,  are  speciallj  liable  to  insanity,  and  are  otherwise 
lacking  in  health  and  strength.  Hence,  also,  nature  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  mind  ^  a  repugnance  to  this  sort  of  alliance, 
however  a  particular  person  may  fail  to  apprehend  the  reason. 
But  — 

§  783.  Theologloal  Dogma.  —  It  is  different  with  the  theological 
dogma;  nature  knows  nothing  of  it.  Yet  so  far  as  it  rests  on 
natural  law,  it  is  approved  by  nature.  Where  it  goes  beyond  this 
law,  if  it  accords  with  any  other  law  of  God  it  is  worthy  of  incor- 
poration into  the  municipal  law.  Thus  the  English  dogma  which 
pronounced  against  the  marriages  of  persons  nearly  related  in 
consanguinity  merited  the  place  it  occupied  in  the  English  law ; 
and  the  dogma  which  gave  to  affinity  the  same  effect,  having  no 
approbation  from  nature,  was  still  worthy  of  its  position  in  the 
English  municipal  law  if  there  was  any  law  of  God  whereon  it 
was  founded.  The  English  Church,  which  was  a  part  of  the  State, 
held  that  there  was  such  law  of  God ;  hence  logically,  indeed 
necessarily,  the  State  adopted,  and  enforced  it  as  its  own.  But 
since,  with  us,  the  State  has  no  church  and  no  dogma,  this  part  of 
the  English  doctrine  ought,  by  the  like  rule  of  logic  and  of  neces- 
sity, to  be  abrogated.*    Further  of  — 

§  734.  Eooiesiastioal  Rale.  —  We  have  seen  ^  that  the  English 
ecclesiastical  law  is,  as  respects  civil  affairs  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  adapted  to  this  country,  a  part  of  our  common  law, 
the  same  as  is  the  former  law  of  the  English  secular  tribunals, 
while  yet  it  is  not  of  practical  effect  except  where  there  are  courts 
for  its  enforcement.  Formerly,  in  England,  the  entire  sexual  re- 
lations of  the  people  were  held  by  the  Church  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  only  to  a  limited  extent  did  the  common-law  courts 
interfere  therewith.  Hence  the  Church  ruled  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter.     And  hence  — 

§  735.  Incest,  —  which  is  committed  either  by  the  marriage,  or 
by  sexual  intercourse  without  marriage,  of  parties  who  are  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  was  always  a  punishable  offence  against 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  never  indictable  as  ordinary  crime, 
either  in  England  or  this  country,  until  made  so  by  statute.*  To 
proceed  now  with  the  more  specific  expositions,  — 

1  See  ante,  $  1.  '  Ante,  $  115-149. 

3  Compare  with  ante,  f  41-45.  «  Bishop  Stat.  Crimes,  $  727,  728. 
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n.    What  atar  Uwmritten  Lam  of  the  Subject  and  haw  interpreted. 

§  TS6.  SzoaaiiTO  liMtMifiio— > — If  we  accept  the  common  ren- 
dering of  the  Scriptore  narrsthre^  and  deem  that  all  men  are  the 
offspring:  of  a  single  couple^  we  tee  tiiat  there  is  no  possible  mar- 
ria^  into  which  something  of  eonsangmnitj  does  not  enter.  But 
here  the  law  most  be«  as  it  is  ia  oth^  things,  practical,  fixing  de- 
yrvesr  beyond  whkh  it  permits  and  wiUiin  which  it  forbids  mar- 
riage. We  haTe  in  other  diapters  seen  ^  that  the  Chnrch  in  early 
days  in  England  gare  a  wide  seope  to  the  forbidden  degrees, 
much  wider  than  to  mere  iK»i-eeclesiastics  seemed  reasonable. 
Thereupon  P^kriiament  interposed  its  correctiTe  power  by  the  stat- 
ute of  — 

§  T$T.  »  Bm.  %  e.  38..^ — which  is  common  law  in  this  country.^ 
It  declared  lawful  the  marriages  d  aU  persons  ^  not  prohibited  by 
tivxl's  law  to  marnr :  .  •  .  and  that  no  reserration  or  prohibition, 
UvhIV  law  excepts  shall  trooble  or  impeach  any  marriage  without 
the  tcvitical  degrees."*  A  fair  interpretation  of  this  language 
ittakx^  **  iUxr*  law  "  and  ^  the  LcTitical  degrees "  *  identical  in 
tti<\wuu>:.*  But  as  the  judges  do  not  administer  any  law  upon 
Ihoir  mon^  pri\*ate  riew^  the  effect  of  either  expression  could  be 
juvliciully  dotennined  only  by  the  aid  of  statutes  repealed  and 
Uur\*(HaltHi  iui  the  same  subject,'  of  canons,  of  prior  inter- 
iu\'tHtion^  by  the  courts,  and  of  opinions  of  the  Church.    As  to 

$  Tr>S.  Tuble  of  Degrees.  —  The  Church  pronounced  on  this 
\juo?*tiou  by  a  table  of  prohibited  degrees,  published  by  Arch- 
iMHbop  Purkor  iu  1563,  and  commonly  known  as  Archbishop 
hMk\M'*84  Trtble  of  Degrees.  It  was  confirmed  by  a  canon  of 
ItUK'i,  not,  an  wo  have  seeu,^  binding  on  the  laity  propria  vigore, 
vot  uutlunitutive  ovor  the  clergy  and  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
trIhunuU.  As  judicially  observed:  "These  tables  do  show  the 
HonMo  of  tho  rium^h  of  Enjrland,  and  so  are  a  proper  exposition 
K\i  tho  law  of  (UhI,  and  by  consequence  ought  to  have  great  weight 

»   \\\\\\  %  »U,  »««.  *  Leviticns,  c.  la 

•*  U»»M   r  ChHilwlik.  n  Q.  B.  173,  228         «  Reg.  p.  Chadwick,  supra,  p.  229.    Tet 

^»l  ^,^,  8e€  p.  237-239. 

*  Vul»\  I  VUil,  )li»9,  «ot<».  '  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  82. 

•  H»i«  -trtlulv  U  mort»  fully  given,  ante,         •  Ante,  §  103. 
I  ^^^ 
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with  tlie  judges  when  thej  expound  the  Levitical  law.  And  thej 
are  plainly  the  decision  of  this  reformed  Church  touching  the 
crime  of  incest ;  and  they  do  retrench  the  exorbitant  and  unwar- 
rantable constructions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  made  the  law 
of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions ;  and  yet  they  expound 
the  law  of  God  in  its  full  latitude."  ^  This  canonically  confirmed 
table,  therefore,  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  such  judicial  opinion 
on  the  subject  as  we  have  received  from  England  for  common 
law.     Now,  — 

§  739.   What  Degrees.  —  According  to  this  table,  — 


A  man  may  not  marry  his 

A  woman  may  not  marry  her 

1. 

Grandmother. 

1. 

Grandfather. 

2. 

Grandfather's  wife. 

2. 

Grandmother's  husband. 

3. 

Wife's  grandmother. 

3. 

Husband's  grandfather. 

4. 

Father's  sister. 

4. 

Father's  brother. 

5. 

Mother's  sister. 

5. 

Mother's  brother. 

6. 

Father's  brother's  wife. 

6. 

Father's  sister's  husband. 

7. 

Mother's  brother's  wife. 

7. 

Mother's  sister's  husband. 

8. 

Wife's  father's  sister. 

8. 

Husband's  father's  brother. 

9. 

Wife's  mother's  sister. 

9. 

Husband's  mother's  brother. 

10. 

Mother. 

10. 

Father. 

11. 

Step-mother. 

11. 

Step-father. 

12. 

W^ife's  mother. 

12. 

Husband's  father. 

18. 

Daughter. 

13. 

Son. 

U. 

Wife's  danghter. 

14. 

Husband's  son. 

15. 

Son's  wife. 

15. 

Daughter's  liusband. 

16. 

Sister. 

16. 

Brother. 

17. 

Wife's  sister. 

17. 

'  Husband's  brother. 

18. 

Brother's  wife. 

18. 

Sister's  husband. 

19. 

Son's  daughter. 

19. 

Son's  son. 

20. 

Daughter's  daughter. 

20. 

Daughter's  son. 

21. 

Son's  son's  wife. 

21. 

Son's  daughter's  husband. 

22. 

Daughter's  son's  wife. 

22. 

Daughter's  daughter's  husband. 

23. 

Wife's  son's  daughter. 

23. 

Hu8l)and'8  son's  son. 

24. 

Wife's  daughter's  daughter. 

24. 

Husband's  daughter's  son. 

25. 

Brother's  daughter. 

25. 

Brother's  son. 

26. 

Sister's  daughter. 

26. 

Sister's  son. 

27. 

Brother's  son's  wife. 

27. 

Brother's  daughter's  husband. 

28. 

Sister's  son's  wife. 

28. 

Sister's  daughter's  liusband. 

29. 

Wife's  brother's  daughter. 

29. 

Husband's  brother's  son. 

30. 

Wife's  sister's  daughter. 

30. 

Husband's  sister's  son. 

§  740.  Rules  for  Exposition.  —  Going  now  back  to  the  above- 
stated  statute  of  Henry  VIII. ,^  and  remembering  that  it  is  this 
and  the  resultings  derived  therefrom  by  the  English  courts  to 


1  Butler  V.  Gastrill,  Gilb.  Ch.  156,  160.  <  Ante.  $  737. 

And  see  Gibs.  Cod.  414. 
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which  we  appeal  for  oar  eomnion  Imw  of  the  mbject,  we  hare 
following  ruled,  — 

§  741.  First.     J^jbdig  tke  mmu  om  C4mmtm^mty: — 
Compared.  —  In  a  pdrganMKia  ooimtrj,  like  that  to  which 
law  of  the  Levitlcal  degrees  wis  deinrered,  there  maj  be  a 
— ^  whether  or  oot  a  good  one  we  need  not  here  uii|uire —  for  for 
bidding  a  man  to  nuurj  two  sislefB,  or  a  mother  and  her  dao^iterj 
But  our  commoa  law  b  for  moctogamooa  people.     And  — 

§  7-12.  DeaUi  ©nda  Affinitj^ — hi  eaoses  Other  than  matrimonial^ 
the  courts  hold  that  r^Iatiotidhip  by  affinitj  ceases  with  the  disso- 
ition,  bj  death  or  otherwise,  of  the  marriage  which  created  it,» 
ccept  as  to  children  bom  of  the  cohabitation.'  So,  in  natural 
reason^  as  affinity  is  an  incident  of  the  marriage  and  nothing 
more,  the  termination  thereof  ends  it.  And  when  a  man*s  wife 
is  dead,  or  otherwise  the  matrimonial  bond  is  dissolved,  the  hus-j 
band  should  be  as  free  to  marrj^  a  woman  related  to  her  in  bk 
as  any  other.  Likewiaa  it  is  the  same  by  the  law  of  nature.^ 
But  — 

§  743.  CoUatex^  RelaUonAhip  after  Beath  —  'Wby  ?  —  The  COUrts, 
following  the  dogma,  held  the  collateral  relationship,  not  for  gen* 
eral  purposes  but  simply  for  marriage,  to  continue  after  the  direct 
relationship  was  by  death  or  divorce  terminated.  As  they  ex- 
pressed the  idea :  *'  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  perfect  the  union 
of  marriap:e,  that  the  husband  should  take  the  wife's  relations  ii 
tlio  same  degree  to  be  the  same  as  his  own,  without  distinction,1 
and  incc  versa  ;  for  if  they  are  to  be  the  same  person,  as  was  in* 
tend(*d  by  the  law  of  God,  they  can  have  no  difference  in  relations, 
and  by  consequence  the  prohibition  touching  affinity  must  be  car- 
ried as  far  as  the  prohibition  touching  consanguinity.  For  what 
was  found  convenient  to  extinguish  jealousies  amongst  near  rela- 
tions, and  to  govern  families  and  educate  children  amongst  people 
of  the  same  consanguinity,  would  likewise  have  the  same  operation 
amongst  those  of  the  same  affinity.  And  when  we  consider  who 
arc  prohibited  to  marry  by  the  Levitical  law,  we  must  not  only 
consider  the  mere  words  of  the  law  itself,  but  what  by  a  just  and 


1  Blodgcet  t\  Brinsmaid,  9  Vt.  27 ;  S. 
V,  Shaw,  3  Ire,  532  ;  Moses  r*  S.  1 1  Humph. 
232  ;  Mi>rgitn  t^  S.  1 1  Ala.  299  ;  GoocUdl 
V.  Thurman,  I  Head,  209  ;  Wiochcftter  i*. 
lliiiwlale,  12  Conn.  88,  93  ;  Trout  i\  Dtjiw. 
horn,  57  lud.  570,*  1  Bishop  Crim.  Proced. 
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*  Troat  n  Dmwhorn,  supra;  Paddock 
V.  Wells,  2  Barb.  Ch.  33L  See  Ex  parte 
Himt.  5  Cow.  2S4. 
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fair  interpretation  maj  be  deduced  from  it."  ^  So  the  judicial 
exposition  of  "  God's  law,"  *^  extending  beyond  any  words  in  it, 
was,  that  for  the  suppression  of  "  jealousies  "  in  the  family,  and 
to  secure  the  proper  education  of  the  children,  no  possibility 
should  be  held  out  for  the  man,  on  his  wife's  death,  to  marry  his 
present  mother-in-law !     Still,  — 

§  744.  Who  deemed  of  Kin  In  Afllnity.  —  In  applying  this  rule, 
while  thus  the  one  party's  relatives  by  blood  are  regarded  as  the 
other's  by  affinity,  the  kindred  of  the  one  are  not  deemed  the 
other's  kindred.^  So  that,  for  example,  the  husband's  brother 
may  marry  the  wife's  sister ;  *  father  and  son  may  marry  mother 
and  daughter ;  ^  and  a  man  may  marry  the  widow  of  his  former 
wife's  brother.® 

§  745.   Secondly.    Illegitimate  Children  :  — 

Same  as  Legitimate.  —  Returning  now  to  the  reasoning  from  the 
law  of  nature,^  illegitimate  children  are  the  same  as  legitimate  in 
respect  both  of  consanguinity  and  affinity ;  "  for  the  disqualifica- 
tions of  bastardy  are  of  civil  institution  only,  and  do  not  intrin- 
sically weaken  the  natural  ties  of  kindred,"  ®  —  more  accurately, 
do  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  blood  which  parentage  imparts 
to  the  offspring. 

§  746.   Thirdly.     Limit  of  Incapacity  :  — 

"Wliat.  —  The  incapacity  for  marriage  extends  to  the  entire 
ascending  and  descending  line,  and  to  tlie  collaterals  as  far  as, 
and  including,  the  third  degree  of  the  civil  reckoning.  In  this 
method  of  computation,  we  go  from  the  prcepositua  up  to  the  com- 
mon stock,  thence  down,  counting  one  degree  for  each  step.*  To 
illustrate, — 

§  747.  Forbidden  —  Permitted.  —  Under  this  statute  it  is  in- 
cestuous for  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,^^  or  for  a 

1  Butler  V.  GastriU,  Gilb.  Ch.  156,  158.  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  174 ;  Reg.  r.  St.  Giles, 

8  Ante,  §  737.  11  Q.  B.  173,  244;   Horner  t*.  Liddiard,  1 

«  1  Bishop  Crira.  Proced.  §  901  ;  Pad-  Hag.  Con.  337,  352  ;  Haines  v.  Jcsc'ott,  5 

dock  p.  Wells,  2  Barb.  Ch.  331.     Kelly  r.  Mod.   168;    8.  c.   nom.  Hains   v.  Jescot, 

Neelj,  7  Eng.  657,  56  Am.  D.  288,  pro-  Comb.  356 ;  Blackmore  v.  Bridcr,  2  Phil- 

ceeded  on  a  contrary  doctrine.  lim.  359,  361 ;   Gibs.  Cod.  412 ;  Woods  v. 

*  Shelf.  Mar.  &Div.  174;  Wood's  Civil  Woods.  2  Curt.  Ec.  516,  521,  7  Eng.  Ec. 
Law,  119;  Poynter  Mar.  &  Div.  117.  .  181,  182 ;  Morgan  ».  S.  11  Ala.  289,  291  : 

^  Oxenham  v.  Gay  re.  Bacon  Abr.  tit.  Reg.  v.  Brighton,  1  B.  &  S.  447.    Bat  see 

Mar.  &  Div.  (a).  S.  v.  Roswell,  6  Conn.  446. 

«  Taylor  Civil  Law,  339.  o  Butler  v.  Gastrin,  Gilb.  Ch.  156,  158, 

'  Ante,  §  732.  159. 

•  Poynter  Mar.  &  Dit.  118  and  note;  ^^  HiU  r.  Good,  Vaugh.  302;  Bay  v. 
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woman  to  marry  her  deceased  Imsband's  brother,^  or  for  a  man  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister's  daitghter,^  or  his  deceased  wife's 
mother's  sist^r,^  or  his  own  sister's  *  or  brother's  ®  daughter,  or 
the  daughter  of  Iuh  deceased  wife  by  a  former  husband  ;®  these  all 
being  of  the  second  or  third  degree,  either  of  consanguinitj"  or 
affinity.  But  a  man  may  marry  the  widow  of  his  great-unclej 
she  being  in  the  fourth  degree  from  him ;  and  the  statute  in 
terms  recognizes  the  right  of  cousins-german,  also  of  the  fourth 
degree,  to  intermarry. 

§  748.   Fou rthly.     Ralf  Blood :  — 

Same  as  'Whole.  — The  relationship  by  half  blood  is  the  same  in 
these  cases  as  by  whole  blood;  so  that,  for  example,  it  is  incestu- 
ous for  a  man  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  brother  of  the 
half  blood,®  or  the  daughter  of  his  half-sister* 

III.    Our  Statutes  and  their  ReBultingB. 

§  749,  GeneraL  —  In  most  of  our  States,  probably  in  all,  there 
are  statutes  specifying  the  relationships  within  which  marriage  is 
forbidden.  So  that  our  law  of  the  subject  is,  in  one  view,  statu- 
tory ;  yet  the  statutes  arc^  but  augmentations  and  qualifications  of 
the  unwritten  law  explained  in  the  last  sub-title.  In  form,  few  or 
none  of  them  refer  to  "  God's  law  *'  or  to  the  "  Levitical  degrees*' 
for  the  prohilHting  rule,  but  they  state  the  particulars  more  nearly 
after  the  manner  of  Archbishop  Parker's  Table  of  Degrees. ^'^ 
As  to  — 

§  750*  Affinity.  —  There  is  no  just  ground  to  suppose  that  a 
statute  with  us  forbidding  a  man  to  marry  his  sister  would  by  any 
court  be  construed  to  include  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife ;  or, 


Sherwood,  t  Curt.  Kc.  173  ;  Reg.  v.  ChJid- 
wick,  12  Jun  174,11  Q.  B.  17,^. 

1  Aiijc:htie  r.  Anghtie,  I  riiiUira.  201,  I 
Eng.  Ec.  72. 

'  Man's  Cttse^  Cro.  FJix.  228 ;  8.  c.  nam. 
Mart u 'ft  Cas4i,  Sir  F.  Moorf>,  907  ;  Wortly 
u.  Watkin?on,  2  Lev.  254.  3  Keb.  660 ; 
Whithi pole's  (Tase,  cited  in  Howard  v. 
Bartlett,  Hub.  181 ;  Snowling  p.  Ntirseji 
S  Lutw.  1075;  Detiny  v,  Aahwell,  1  Stra. 
f^ ;  Clement  i\  Beard,  5  Mod.  448 ;  Go. 
lit.  236  ;  EDerton  v.  Gaatrell,  I  Comjujii 
31S. 

>  Butler  p.  GastnU,  Cnlb.  Ch.  166. 
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*  WfttkiosoD  V.  ^fergntroD,  T,  lUytn. 
464  :  Wootis  1%  Woods,  2  Curt.  Ec.  516, 
7  Eng,  £<:.  161 ;  Bargees  v.  Borgefls,  1 
Dag.  Con.  384, 

^  Murgatroyd  o.  Watkitisotif  T.  J<mm, 
19L 

^  Blttckmore  tn  Brider,  2  I^nilm,  359. 

'  Ham^on  v,  Biirwell,  2  Veot.  9, 
Vangh.  206. 

8  Oxenham  v,  Garre,  Bac.  Abr.  tit 
Mar.  &  Div.  (a)  See  olno,  m  to  the  pro* 
hibited  degrees,  Giba.  Cod.  412^14- 

«  Reg.  V.  Brighton,  1  B.  &  8.  447, 

^^  Ante,  S  739. 
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forbidding  him  to  marry  his  daughter,  as  including  the  daughter 
of  his  deceased  wife  by  a  former  husband.^  But  tlie  special  terms 
of  a  provision  may  compel  this  sort  of  rendering ;  thus,  — 

§  751.  "  Brother's  "Wfie."  —  The  inhibition  of  marriage  with  a 
"  brother's  wife "  would,  in  a  monogamous  country,  be  simply 
ridiculous  if  interpreted  as  meaning  the  undivorced  wife  of  a  liv- 
ing brother ;  therefore,  to  give  it  a  reasonable  effect,  it  has  been 
held  to  denote  the  widow  —  probably  also  the  divorced  wife  —  of 
the  brother.* 

§  752.  Deceased  Wife's  Bister.  —  In  England  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  quarrelling  over  the  interpretings  which  forbid  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.^  And  Parliament  has  often 
been  entreated  to  permit  it  by  statute,  but  in  vain.  Dogma  is 
appealed  to  as  opposing  it,  and  there  are  those  who  prophesy 
enormous  evils  of  a  civil  sort  should  the  inhibition  be  removed. 
It  was  once  unlawful  in  Virginia,*  but  the  law  there  is  otherwise 
now.^  And  the  author  is  not  aware  that  the  prohibition  exists  in 
any  one  of  our  States,  —  not  doubting  the  possibility  of  its  linger- 
ing in  some  one  State  overlooked.  This  sort  of  marriage  is  not 
unfrequently  entered  into  by  our  wisest  and  best  men ;  no  social 
ostracism  was  ever  known  to  follow,  and  no  pillar  of  the  repub- 
lic has  been  picked  up  shattered  thereby.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  person  who  would  object  to  such  a  union,  or  pre- 
tend that  the  laws  permitting  it  have  wrought  injury. 

§  753.  Voidable  or  Void.  —  In  other  connections,  we  have  seen 
that  by  the  unwritten  law  the  marriages  considered  in  this  chapter 
are  voidable  in  the  full  ecclesiastical  sense ;  ^  but  later,  in  Eng- 
land, the  statute  of  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  54,  has  made  them,  since 
1835,  void.^    There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  rules  of  interpreta- 


1  Blodget  0.  Brinsmaid,  9  Vt.  27,  30.  annt,  son's  widow,  wife's  danghter,  or  her 

»  C.  V,  Perryman,  2  Leigh,  717.    As  to  grand-daughter  or  step-danghtor,  brother's 

which,  see  the  next  section.  daughter  or  sifter's   daughter.      If  any 

*  Ante,  §  747  ;  Andrews  v.  Ross,  14  man  have  heretofore  married  his  brother's 
P.  D.  15.  widow,  or  the  widow  of  his  brother's  or 

*  C.  V.  Perryman,  3  T>eigh,  717.  See  sister's  son,  or  his  uncle's  widow,  such 
also  Hutchins  r.  C.  2  Va.  Cas.  331  ;  C.  v.  marriage  is  hereby  declared  to  be  legal 
Leftwich,  5  Rand.  657  ;  Kelly  v.  Scott,  5  and  valid,  and  exempt  from  the  penalties 
Grat.  479.  prescribed  by  existing  laws." 

*  The  last  Virginia  statute  on  the  sub-  «  Ante,  §  255,  259,  262-264,  267,  268 ; 
ject,  which  I  have  seen,  is  Code  of  1887,  Hinks  v.  Harris,  Carth.  271 ;  s.  c.  nom. 
§  2224,  as  follows:  "No  man  shall  marry  Harris  r.  Hicks.  2  Salk.  548;  Wertby  v. 
his  mother,  grandmother,  step-mother,  sis-  Westby.  2  Dr.  &  War.  502,  515,  516. 

ter,  daughter,  grand-daughter,  half-sister,  ^  Ante,  f  263,  275,  288,  289 ;  Reg.  v, 
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tion  whereby  these  consequences  are  wrou^^ht  out*  It  is  believed 
that  ill  most  of  our  States  these  marriages  are  by  statutes  void,^ 

§  754.  L^gittmaoy  of  Children.  —  One  of  the  familiar  commoii- 
law  consequences  of  a  void  marriage  is^  that,  whether  there  is  a 
decree  of  nullity  or  not,  the  issue  are  illegitimate.*  Yet  as  ex- 
plained in  various  places,^  there  are  in  some  of  our  States  statutes 
rendering  them  legitimate. 

§  755.  vnio  Eue,  —  The  suit  for  nullity,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
sanguinity or  atTmity,  may  in  the  English  practice  be  promoted  by 
either  married  party,*  or  by  third  persons  having  an  interest  ia 
the  question;^  And  it  is  no  objection  to  the  suit  that  both  parties 
were  aware  of  the  impediment  when  entering  into  the  marriage.* 


§  756.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated* 

Consanguinity  and  affinity,  as  impediments  to  marriage,  are  in 
character  quite  dissimilar,  yet  commonly  regarded  as  substantially 
identical,  and  treated  of  together.  The  former  is  founded  on  the 
law  of  nature,  the  latter  un  theological  dogma,  though  for  it  some 
add  also  various  social  reasons.  Our  common  law  on  tlie  subject 
has  come  down  to  us  from  a  statute  of  Henry  VllL,  and  from  in- 
terpretations thereon  by  the  Church,  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals, by  Parliament,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  common-law  and 
equity  courts.  Qualifying  this  body  of  law,  we  have  statutes  in 
our  several  States  defining  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is 
prohibited,  and  some  of  them  determining  whether  the  forbidden 
marriage  is  void  or  voidable,  and  some  lifting  the  children  of  the 
void  ones  out  of  the  status  of  illegitimacy. 


Brighton,  1  B.  &  B.  447 ;  Pawson  p.  Brown, 
13  Ch.  D.  202- 

1  Ante,  f  275,  288,  289.  As  to  South 
Carolina,  boo  Bowers  v.  Bowers,  10  Rich. 
Eq.  951,  73  Am.  T>.  99;  S.  v,  Barcfwt,  2 
Kich,  209,  Afl  to  Fcnnaylv.inia,  I'lirker's 
Appeal,  44  Pa.  309  ;  Walter'*  Appeal,  70 
I*a  392*  Aa  to  Mttryland,  Harrisoti  t^.  S. 
22  Md.  468,  85  Ara.  1>.  <i58. 
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^  Ante,  §  258.  277,  621  ;  Plant  t»,  Tajr- 
lor,  7  H.  &  N,  21 1  ;  In  Goods  of  Emslej. 
2Swab.  &T.  49L 

*  For  example,  ante,  §  G71. 

*  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div.  179;  Oagh,.  tit. 

i9n,  §  15. 

fi  Ante,  §  265, 

"  Andrews  r.  Ross,  14  P.  D,  15.  follow- 
ing Miles  V.  Chilton,  1  Rob.  Ec.  684* 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IMPOTENCE,  OB   PHYSICAL  INCAPACITY. 

§  757.   Introduction. 
758-764.  In  General. 

765-775.  Nature  and  Degree  of  Incapacity. 
776-783.   Its  Various  Forms. 
784-789.   Remediable  or  Permanent. 
790-796.   Effect  on  the  Marriage. 

797.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  757.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Ill  Gen- 
eral of  this  Impediment  to  Marriage ;  II.  Specially  of  the  Nature 
and  Degree  of  the  Incapacity ;  III.  The  Various  Forms  of  In- 
capacity ;  IV.  Remediable  or  Permanent ;  V.  The  Effect  on  the 
Marriage. 

I.   In  General  of  this  Impediment  to  Marriage. 

§  758.  Doctrine  defined.  —  The  doctrine  of  this  chapter  is,  that, 
since  marriage  is  a  sexual  relation,  having  in  view  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species,  a  man  or  woman  ^  so  imperfect  in  the  sex- 
ual organism  as  to  be  perpetually  and  incurably  incapable  of  the 
connection  which  precedes  parentage,  cannot  enter  into  indissol- 
uble matrimony  with  another  having  no  notice  of  the  incapacity. 
Yet  as  marriage  continues  or  is  properly  contracted  after  the 
years  of  fruitfulness  have  gone  by,  and  as  in  every  aspect  mere 
sterility  could  not  wisely  be  made  a  matrimonial  impediment, 
the  law's  test  is  simply  the  ability  or  inability  for  copula,  not 
fruitfulness. 

§  759.  otherwise  Expressed.  —  Marriage  between  two  persons 
of  one  sex  could  have  no  validity,  because  it  would  neither  pro- 
mote population  nor  bring  to  the  parties  the  solace  of.  the  fam- 

1  Briggs  V.  Morgan,  3  Phillim.  325,  1  Eng.  £c.  408. 
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ily  relationship*  And  where  they  differ  in  sex,  but  their  sexual 
organs  are  inadequate,  the  like  evils,  not  necessarily  to  the  same 
degree,  will  attend  the  union.  ''  Without  sexual  intercourse,'*  said 
Lord  Penzance,  '*  the  ends  of  marriage  —  the  procreation  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  matrimony  —  cannot 
he  attained.'*  ^  Therefore,  for  a  matriage  to  be  entirely  good,  the 
parties  must  have  the  sexual  capabilities  essentially  complete. 
Further  to  explain, — 

§700.  Two  Purposet  —  (Copiilatloiii  Procieation}. — "As  the 
first  cause  and  reason  of  matrimony,"  savs  Ayliffe,  '*  ought  to  be 
the  design  of  having  an  offspring,  so  the  second  ought  to  be  tlie 
avoiding  of  fornication."*  These  two,  observes  Dr.  Lushington, 
the  law  recognizes  as  its  ^*  principal  ends  ; "  namely^  "  a  lawful 
indulgence  of  the  passions  to  prevent  licentiousness,  and  the  pro- 
creation of  children,  according  to  the  evident  design  of  Divine 
Providence."^    As  to  — 

§  761.  Procreation.  —  A  man  who  knowingly  marries  a  womaa 
past  the  age  of  childbearing  cannot  complain  of  the  mere  unfruit- 
fulness;*  or,  if  she  is  within  such  age,  and  is  capable  of  copula, 
he  cannot  ordinarily  show  that  in  fact  there  is  incurable  sterility. 
Indeed  medical  writers  have  said,  without  qualification,  that  such 
fact  cannot  be  established,^  —  a  proposition  perhaps  always  true 
where  there  is  no  discoverable  maiformation.  Beyond  which,  if 
the  fact  were  ascertainable,  it  could  only  be  by  a  course  of  evi* 
dence  in  a  court  of  justice  revolting  and  demoralizing,®  —  very 
much  more  than  the  inquiry  which  stops  with  that  from  which 
issue  may,  but  does  not  necessarily,  proceed.    As  to  the  — 

§  762.  Copulation.  —  When  from  any  cause  irremediable  the  in- 
ability for  it  exists,  there  is  a  complete  failure  of  one  of  the  ends 
of  matrimony,  of  a  sort  to  carry  with  it,  as  of  course,  the  other ; 
and  so  the  marriage  is  frustrate.  Quia  viatrlmonium  ordittatum 
fitk,  says  Oughton,  non  solum  ad  evitandum  Foniieationemy  sed 
etiam  ad  proIe»  procreandas  ;  si  Matrimonium  (Jtale  quale)  fuerit^ 
inter  Virum  et  Mulierem^  de  facto,  solemnizatum^  qui  omnino  inha- 


1  G.  V,  G.  Law  Rep.  2  P.  &  M.  287. 
291. 

«  Ayl.  Pawr.  360. 

*  Dr.  Lush in|Ertoij»  ill  Deaoe  p,  ATelin^, 
1  Roll.  Ec\  279,  298;  Lord  Stowt-ll.  in 
BriggB  r.  Morg^iui,  3  Pliillini,  325.  1  Eij|^. 
Sc  408, 409.    And  aee  oUsenatioiia  of  tUe 
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ft>rmer  in  B.  r.  B.  28  Eng,  L,  4  Eq.  95; 
s.  e.  iu  all  its  stages,  L  Spiuka.  248, 

*  Brown  e.  Brown,  I  Hug.  Ec-  5S3,  3 
Eng.  Ec.  229, 

^  Guy  Forensic  Med.  Harper's  Am. 
ed.  !t\, 

^  Compare  mth  aote,  J  566,  567. 
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biles  aunty  nan  propter  cBtatem,  sed  propter  aliquod  ncUurale  im- 
pedimentumj  ad  proles  suacitandas^  utpote^  propter  impotentiam 
et  frigiditatemy  malefieentiam,  et  aimilia^  quce  ipso  Jure^  reddant 
hvQuamodi  matrimonium  nullum.  Hcec  impedimenta  naturalia  ali- 
quando  corUinganty  tam  in  Muliere,  quam  in  Viro,  —  et  pars  gra- 
vata  agere  potest  in  causa  nullitatis  matrimonii,^     Hence  — 

§  763.  Viewed  as  Fraud  —  Mistake  —  Breaoh  of  Warranty.  — 
A  contract  of  marriage  carries  with  it  the  representation  of  abil- 
ity to  consummate  it.^  So  that  an  impotent  person,  who  with 
knowledge  of  his  incapacity  induces  anotlier  ignorant  of  it  to 
marry  him,  commits  a  gross  fraud,  as  well  as  inflicts  grievous 
injury  ;^  or,  if  he  is  not  conscious  of  it,  he  equally  violates  bis 
contract  to  the  other's  detriment.  In  the  former  case,  the  mar- 
riage would  be  voidable  on  the  sole  ground  of  fraud,  if  the  prin- 
ciples governing  ordinary  contracts  were  applied  to  it;  in  the 
latter,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  so  on  the  ground  of  mistake, 
and  breach  of  an  implied  warranty.^  Indeed,  in  Connecticut,  the 
marriage  of  an  impotent  person  is  expressly  treated  as  a  ^^  fraud- 
ulent contract."  *    But  — 

§  764.  Unlike  Ordinary  Fraud.  —  According  to  the  general  and 
better  doctrine,  by  reason  of  the  special  nature  of  marriage  and 
of  the  dissimilarity  of  this  transaction  to  the  common  cheats 
in  business  affairs,  an  impotent  person  marrying  is  not  regarded 
as  committing  a  fraud  in  the  ordinary  sense,  with  its  common 
consequences.*  This  will  appear  more  exactly  in  the  second  vol- 
ume where  the  procedure  is  explained.  In  ordinary  fraud,  a  suit 
is  maintainable  for  the  damages,  but  not  in  a  marriage  by  an' 
impotent  person  ;  in  the  former,  the  deceived  party  may  disaffirm 
the  contract  in  pais,  but  not  in  the  latter  ;7  the  repudiation  of  the 

1  Ongh.  Ordo  tit.  193,  §  17.  over  a  right  to  their  persons  respectively 

*  Poynter  Mar.  &  Div.  123;  Shelf,  for  the  purposes  of  marriage ;  hut  making 
Mar.  &  Div.  201 ;  Ongh.  tit.  193,  §  17;  over  the  right  is,  in  effect,  mailing  over 
Chittj  Med.  Jnrisp.  378.  nothing,  where  one  is  impotent  or  the 

*  Briggs  V,  Morgan,  3  Phillim.  325,  1  other  incapable."  Ruth.  Inst.  b.  1,  c.  15, 
Eng.  Ec.  408,  410.  §  9.     See  also  Rogers  £c.  Law,  2d  ed. 

*  Ante,  §  457,  461,  530.     Rutherforth  640. 

pats  the  doctrine  thus :   *'  This  contract,         ^  Ante,  §  476,  note ;  Benton  v.  Benton, 

like  all  others,  is  binding  conditionally,  so  1  Daj,  111;  Guilford  v.  Oxford,  9  Conn. 

that  a  failure  of  performance  on  one  part  321,  327. 

releases  the  obligation  of  the  other  part.         ^  Burtis  v,  Burtis,  1  Hopkins,  557, 14 

Impotency,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Am.  D.  563  ;  Perry  v.  Perry,  8  P^ge, 

man,  or  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  501. 

woman,  will  set  the  contract  aside.    The         ^  Post,  §  790,  791. 

man  and  the  woman  have,  in  words,  made 
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former  must  be  practically  instantaneous,  that  of  the  latter  ne 
not  be;  and  there  are  some  other  dissimilitudes. 


11.   Sp^cialli/  of  the  Nature  €^nd  Detfree  of  the  Incapacity, 

§  7G5.  Further  of  Copula  and  FrmtfuIneBO. — Though,  as  already 
explained,*  the  law*s  inquiry  after  impotence  is  limited  to  the 
cjipacity  for  copula^  and  does  not  extend  to  that  for  resulting 
fruitfulness,  yet,  as  we  shall  see  in  tliis  sub-title,  preguaney  may 
ia  very  special  circumstances  come  from  a  connection  too  imper- 
fect to  be  deemed  copula,  and  if  in  fact  it  does,  the  marriage 
cannot  afterward  be  treated  as  null*  Hence,  and  in  view  of  the^ 
entire  law  of  the  subject, — 

§  7G6.   Impotence    defined*  —  Impotence   is   the    irremediable^ 
physical  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  for  any 
reasonable   sexual  connection  with   the  other,   where   no   inter- 
course too  imperfect  to  satisfy  this  rule  has  resulted  in  actual 
pregnancy.*    To  explain, — 

§  767.  As  to  mere  Steriliti^  :  — 

8cotcii  and  Canon  Law.  —  Fraser  says,  the  question  is  unde- 
termined in  Scotland,  whether  Uie  husband's  want  of  power 
9emma9idi  constitutes  impotence,  if  he  has  the  potentia  copu- 
bmdi;  and,  on  the  other  band,  whether  a  woman  with  the  lat- 
ter jK>wer,  but  barren,  is  to  be  held  as  impotent,*  But  the 
burden  of  the  oomplaint  in  most  of  the  cases  he  refers  to  is 
the  inability  ta  beget  children.  And  he  adds :  ^^  The  98tli  coo- 
I  atitution  of  Leo,  the  philosopher,  expresses  at  great  length  the 
utter  abhorrence  of  the  emperor  at  the  doctrine  that  the  pa- 
Umiim  t<kpulandiy  without  the  power  of  procreating  children,  was 
sufficient.  The  mo^  eminent  commentators  on  the  canon  law 
SkP&  of  tbe  same  opinion.  Brower  argues  the  point  with  great 
warmth^  holding,  as  bis  leading  principle^  tliat  marriage  is  not 
imititnted  for  tbe  »txsfying  of  lost,  or  tbe  exciting  of  {lassion, 
hut  for  the  b^eHiiig  of  childreiL.^  In  a  late  criminal  case,  as  to 
whether  emitm^  waa  Mceasarf  to  coDBtitute  the  crime  of  rape. 


pBr  toe  #cC  Qi  cxvpivilatiaii,  i 
thidt,  tktt  wwalt  of  power  ta  [ 

I  Wim.  Dqhi.  Rd.  ^ 
DooL  iUidS. 
.  2. 4.  ta 
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Lord  Medwyn  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  held  the  potentia 
copulandij  without  the  potentia  seminandiy  to  form  a  good  defence 
to  an  action  of  nullity  on  the  head  of  impotency.^  This  must, 
however,  be  a  misreport,  as  the  opinion  is  based  on  that  of 
Sanchez,  which  is  entirely  opposite;  for  that  learned  canonist 
holds  it  to  be  impotency  if  a  woman  was  ita  arcta  ut  mater  esse 
non  potest.^  A  quotation  is  professed  to  be  made  in  the  report 
from  Sanchez;  but  there  is  no  reference  given,  and  the  words 
quoted  seem  to  be  those  employed  by  Sanchez  to  designate  the 
views  of  authors  that  he  condemns."  *    But  — 

§  768.  With  us  —  In  England.  —  In  common-law  countries, 
the  marriage  will  be  good  if  there  is  an  adequate  power  of 
mere  copula,  though  impregnation  should  be  impossible.  Thus, 
in  a  case  before  Dr.  Lushington,  the  examiners  certified  that 
the  woman  was  capable  of  performing  the  act  of  generation, 
and  of  being  carnally  known  by  man,  but  conception  could 
not  follow.  And  tliis  learned  judge  held  the  certified  fact  to 
be  utterly  inadequate.  "Mere  incapability  of  conception,"  he 
said,  "  is  not  sufficient  ground  whereon  to  found  a  decree  of 
nullity,  and  alone  so  clearly  insufficient  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  an  admitted  point.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  the  lady  is  or  is  not  capable  of  sexual  intercourse ; 
or,  if  at  present  incapable,  whether  that  incapacity  can  be  re- 
moved."* Upon  this  view  of  the  law  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can cases  all  appear  to  proceed,  yet  the  doctrine  has  not  been 
much  litigated. 

§  769.   As  to  the  Copula :  — 

The  Rule  —  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  capacity  for  an  in- 
tercourse absolutely  perfect  is  not  required,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  so  incomplete  as  to  be  unnatural  will  not  suffice. 
Thus,  — 

§  770.  Penetration  Imperfect.  —  In  one  case,  there  was  a  pene- 
tration which  at  first  satisfied  the  ideas  of  the  parties,  and  even 
led  to  medical  advice  to  be  more  moderate  in  their  intercourse, 
yet  ultimately  the  marriage  was  pronounced  void  on  the  ground 

1  Lord  Advocate  v,  Robertson,  12  Mar.     Sanchez  repeats  very  strongly  the  doc- 
1836,  Just.  Rep.  Coll.  App.,  I  Fras.  Dora,     trine  laid  down  in  the  text. 
ReL  53.  «  1  Fras.  Dom.  Kel.  53-55.    See  also, 

«  Sanchez,  7,  92,  nos.  7,  8,  11,  and  2,  as  to  the  Scotch  law,  Robertson's  Case, 
21,  5,  and  7,  96,  7.     In  these  passages,     1  Swinton,  93. 

4  Deane  r.  Aveling,  1  Rob.  Ec  279. 
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that  it  was  so  imperfect  as  to  constitute  iinpotence.^  On  which 
question  of  penetration,  the  facts  of  the  above-mentioned  cas€ 
before  Dr.  Lusbingtoii  are  more  definite.  After  the  report  of  the 
examiners  was  given  in,^  tlie  case  being  peculiar  their  testimony 
was  taken,  resulting  substantially  as  follows  :  the  external  sexual 
organs,  and  the  development  necessary  to  sexual  desire  and  grati- 
fication, were  perfect ;  but  the  vagina  was  contracted  in  depth, 
udniitting  of  penetration  to  perhaps  less  than  half  the  usual 
exteut,  and  becoming  impervious  at  that  depth,  where  it  formed  a 
cul  de  sac  with  no  communication  to  any  of  the  internal  organs. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  tlie  uterus.  The  defect  had  im- 
proved slightly  between  the  first  and  final  examinations  ;  but  it 
was  deemed  incurable^  and  not  capable  of  any  material  further  im- 
provement* The  restricted  depth,  therefore,  was  the  only  impedi- 
^_ment  to  their  intercourse;  and  from  it,  thus  imperfect,  emission 
^^pteould  ensue.  Upon  these  facts,  and  solely  because  no  complete 
W       copula  could  take  place,  the  marriage  was  declared  void.     Said 

■  the  learned  judge  :  ''  Sexual  intercourse,  in  the  proper  meaning  of 
I       the  term,  is  ordinary  and  complete  intercourse;  it  docs  not  mean 

■  partial  or  imperfect  intercourse;  yet  I  cannot  go  the  length  of 
I  saying  that  every  degree  of  imperfection  would  deprive  it  of  its 
I  essential  character.  There  must  be  degrees  dilBcult  to  deal 
M  with  ;  but  if  so  imperfect  as  scarcely  to  be  natural,  I  should  not 
^       hesitate  to  say  that  legally  speaking  it  is  no  intercourse  at  all.     I 

can  never  think  that  the  true  interests  of  society  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  retaining  within  the  marriage  bonds  parties  driven  to 
such  disgusting  practices.  Certainly  it  would  not  tend  to  the 
prevention  of  adulterous  intercourse,  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
to  be  avoided/' 2 

§  771.  'Why  ?  —  The  learned  judge  added  :  '*  If  there  be  a  rea- 
sonable probability  that  the  lady  can  be  made  capable  of  vera 
copula^  of  the  natural  sort  of  coitiii<^  though  without  the  power  of 
conception,  I  cannot  pronounce  this  marriage  void.  I  will  very 
briefly  state  my  reasons.  In  the  case  first  supposed,  the  husband 
must  submit  to  the  misfortune  of  a  barren  wife,  as  much  wlien 
the  cause  is  visible  and  capable  of  being  ascertained  as  when  it 


1  LewiB  p.  Haywapd.  4  Swab,  &  T.  1 15, 
f«?er8ed  bj  the  Hotise  of  Ixirds.  35  Law 
J.  H.  B.  P.  &  M.  105  (jw  to  whii  li  ciwD,  on 
tL  iubsieqiiciit  queiitioij  of  pmeliee,  se©  Iaw 
Rcsp.  I  P.  &  M.  293). 
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'^  Ante,  §  768. 

«  Deane  r.  Avelinsf,  I  Rob.  Ec,  279, 
298.  And  »ce,  for  facta  very  similar,  B, 
V.  B.  28  Eng.  L.  &  Kq.  95 ;  a.  c.  in  all  its 
Btag^,  1  Kpiakft,  248. 
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rests  in  indiscoverable  and  unascertained  causes.  There  is  no 
justifiable  motive  for  intercourse  with  other  women  in  the  one 
case  more  than  in  the  other.  But  when  the  coitus  itself  is  abso- 
lutely imperfect,  and  I  must  call  it  unnatural,  there  is  not  a  natu- 
ral indulgence  of  natural  desire  ;  and  almost  of  necessity  disgust 
is  generated,  and  the  probable  consequences  of  other  connections, 
with  men  of  ordinary  self-control,  become  almost  certain.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  no  man  ouglit  to  be  reduced  to  this  state  of  qiiasi 
unnatural  connection,  and  consequent  temptation ;  and,  therefore, 
I  should  hold  the  marriage  void.  The  condition  of  the  lady  is 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  but  on  no  principle  of  justice  can  her  calam- 
ity be  thrown  upon  another."  ^ 

§  772.  Our  American  Cases  —  are  believed  to  have  nothing  con- 
ti-ary  to  the  foregoing ;  and  the  facts  of  a  Maryland  one  were 
quite  similar  to  those  just  stated,  and,  like  them,  they  were  held 
to  justify  a  decree  of  nullity.  In  the  words  of  Bartol,  C.  J.,  it  ap- 
peared "  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  appellee  [the  woman] , 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  was  that  of  a  very  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  organs,  both  externally  and  internally.  These 
organs  were  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  evincing  that  their  devel- 
opment had  ceased  and  been  arrested  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
She  had  never  experienced  the  monthly  sickness  to  which  females 
of  mature  age  are  subject,  and  was  without  the  natural  passion 
or  desire  incident  to  woman.  The  rudimentary  condition  of  her 
sexual  organs,  and  their  imperfect  development,  not  only  ren- 
dered conception  impossible,  but  there  was  on  her  part  an  inca- 
pacity for  vera  copula;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  not  capable  of 
tlie  act  of  generation  in  its  natural  and  ordinary  meaning,  but 
only  of  incipient  and  imperfect  coition." ' 

§  773.  As  to  Procreation  without  true  Copula :  — 

How  the  Authorities.  —  On  this  question  we  are  not  greatly 
enlightened  by  direct  adjudications  ;  but  there  appears  to  be, 
at  least,  nothing  from  the  courts  contrary  to  the  deductions  of 
reason  ;  thus,  — 

§  774.  How  the  Facts.  —  It  may  transpire  that,  for  example, 
an  extreme  brevity  of  the  vagina,  admitting  of  even  less  pene- 
tration than  in  the  case  wherein  Dr.  Lushington  pronounced  the 
marriage  void,  and  occasioning  pain  in  the  imperfect  copula,  is 
connected  with  a  perfect  uterus,  and  complete  capacity  for  con- 

1  Deane  v.  Aveling,  1  Rob.  Ec.  279,  299.  «  G.  v.  G.  33  Md.  401,  405. 
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ception  ;^  or  before  marri^e  the  maA  hmj  Imivb  raffered  aa  am* 
poUtioa,  aad  so  oqIj  sliglit  penetimtioii,  miieh  less  than  what 
Dr.  Losiiuigtoii  teims  ^  ordinair  and  eomplaCe  inletcoarse^^  can 
take  place,  yet  conoeptioii  maj  follov.  Women  ia  Ibeae  circum- 
ataDoes,  and  in  others  whemn  not  eren  the  hrmen  vms  rup- 
tured,* ha^^  been  ktioan  to  become  pregnanL     Xovr«  — 

§  77o4  Ccodnsion  thereon.  —  If,  in  a  ease  of  this  nature,  the 
woman  conceirc^  and  especiaUjr  if  she  bears  a  lirlng  child,  is 
the  marriage  to  be  proooonoed  Toid  ?  Ia  the  child  to  be  nmde 
a  bastardy  and  U  the  woman  to  be  held  infamous?  One  of 
the  chief  ends  of  marriage  haa  been  attained.'  And  in  ererf 
Tiew  it  would  be  an  nnseemlj  spectacle  to  annul  a  marriage  for 
impotence  after  the  woman  had,  in  fact^  become  pregnant  by  the 
man,  oq  an  iLiquirr  into  the  manner  of  the  copula ;  and  the  law 
is  belie  red  nut  to  permit  iL  In  an  English  case  before  the  Honso 
of  Lords,  where  the  wife  was  petitioner^  and  she  had  represented 
herself  to  have  three  times  miscarried,  as  probably  she  errone- 
^onsly  supposed  she  had  done,  while  yet  the  hymen  was  shown 
V%ot  to  be  broken,  Lord  Chelmsford  observed :  '*•  If  a  miscarriage 
I  actually  took  place,  whatever  appearances  the  person  of  the 
I  appellant  may  have  exhibited,  and  however  imperfect  the  inter- 
I  course  may  have  beeo,  there  is,  of  course,  an  end  of  the  appel- 
I     laiit*s  casc."^ 


III.    The  Variou9  Forms  of  Incapaeitjf, 


§  776,  Bxiftt  at  Marriage*  —  It  being  in  the  nature  of  this  im- 
pcdiiueiit  to  render  tlie  marriage  void  from  the  beginning,  it 
iiuml,  to  be  effectual,  exist  at  the  time  of  the  nuptials*^  Even 
t)iou^rJi  one  should  become  impotent  after  marriage,  as  the  effect 
of  iiioontin«*riee  lx*fore,  still  the  marriage  is  good,  because  there 
was  no  obstacle  to  its  consummation  when  it  was  entered  into.^ 

I  777.  The  Origin  —  of  the  impotence  is  unimportant.  If  it 
existeil  at  thi*  marriage,  it  is  equally  a  ground  of  nullity  whether 
it  existed  also  at  the  birth,  or  came  afterward  from  the  party's 


1   I  TtfK-k  Mcrl  ,Tiiri!«p   10th  ed.  107. 

■  KtM^  I  lil.  Vimi.  with  uotes  by  Chittj 
aii4  «»thfni,  440. 

*  l.4*wi«  r.  Unywwtl,  55  Lftw  J.  ir.  s.  P. 
IM   106.  107. 
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»  Powell  B.  Powell.  18  Kan.  371.  26 
Am/R.774, 

'  B<*lcher  v.  Belcher,  reported  lo  a  aep- 
ftmte  volmne  by  Phillimore.  Jane  6, 1835; 
Bascomb  v,  Baiseomb.  5  Foj^t.  N.  H.  267. 
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own  fault,  from  the  fault  of  another,  or  from  an  accident  for 
which  no  one  is  responsible.^ 

§  778.  Past  ChUdbearing.  —  111  two  of  the  earlier  English  cases, 
it  was  intimated  that  if  a  man  marries  an  old  woman,  naturally 
capable,  yet  past  the  age  of  childbearing,  with  a  supervening  im- 
pediment to  consummation  which  has  come  as  a  disorder  peculiar 
to  advanced  years,  the  court  will  not  interfere  for  his  relief.  The 
primary  object  of  matrimony  being  issue,  "  a  man  of  sixty,"  seid 
Sir  John  Nicholl,  "  who  marries  a  woman  of  fifty-two,  should  be 
contented  to  take  her  tanquam  %orory  "  Subeunt  morbij^  observes 
Lord  Stowell,  "  is  the  natural  description  of  late  periods  of  life  ; 
and  disorders,  when  they  do  come  at  such  periods,  must  be  borne 
with,"  2 — excellent  advice  to  parties  already  in  wedlock.  One  who 
proposes  marriage  to  a  woman  past  the  age  of  fruitfulness  knows 


J  Ayl.  Parer.  228 ;  Devanbagh  v.  Dev- 
inbagh,  5  Paige,  554,  557,  28  Am.  D.  443 ; 
Essex  V.  Essex,  2  How.  St.  Tr.  785,  795, 
804,  849, 857.  The  case  last  cited,  usually 
termed  the  Couutess  of  Essex's,  or  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  Case,  though  possibly  of 
doubtful  authority  ou  another  question 
(see  post,  §  780),  is  conclusive  of  the,  doc- 
trine of  the  text.  For  the  commissioners 
who  heard  it,  among  whom  were  the  most, 
able  and  learned  doctors  of  the  age,  all 
deemed  it  immaterial  whether  the  defect 
was  natural,  or  superinduced  "by  acci- 
dental means ; "  and  even  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  rampant  in  his  opposition 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  on  the 
principal  point,  still  employed  in  his 
"  speech  intended  to  be  spoken  "  the  follow- 
ing language :  "  There  are  three  sorts  of 
eunuchs,  or  men  unfit  to  marry ;  the  one 
is  of  God's  making,  the  second  is  of  man's 
making,  and  the  third  is  of  their  own 
making.  The  first  are  they  that  are  past 
from  their  mother's  belly,  who  either  are 
frigidif  or  such  as  have  no  members  fit 
for  generation,  or  some  apparent  debility. 
The  second  are  those  who  are  castrated 
by  men,  or  by  some  violence  have  that 
hindered  in  them  whereunto  by  nature 
they  are  fit  in  respect  of  procreation,"  &c. 
p  857.  He  also  said  that  the  impediment 
in  Bury's  Case  was  having  the  testicles 
**  stricken  off  with  an  horse,"  p.  849.  No 
complaint  was  ever  made  of  the  law  of 
Bury's    Case ;    but    the   marriage   was 


deemed  voidable  (not  yoid,  as  this  learned 
person  erroneously  stated  it),  on  the 
ground  of  the  Church,  as  it  afterward 
appeared,  having  been  deceived  concem> 
ing  the  fact  of  the  impotence.  As  to 
Bury's  Case,  see  also  ante,  §  282.  In 
Waddilove's  Digest,  p.  198,  note,  is  a 
reference  to  Morris  v.  Morris,  cor.  Del. 
May  15,  1833,  Printed  Cases,  vol.  ix.  p. 
91,  as  "a  lengthened  and  extraordinary 
case  of  a  suit  for  nullity  of  marriage,  by 
reason  of  the  man's  impotence  superin- 
duced by  malpractices  in  youth ;  in  which, 
however,  the  charge  was  held  not  suffi- 
ciently proved,  and  the  man  dismissed, 
but  condemned  fn  the  costs."  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  volume  referred 
to,  and  can  therefore  give  no  further  ac- 
count of  this  case. 

2  Briggs  V.  Morgan,  2  Hag.  Con.  324, 
331,  3  Phillim.  325,  1  Eng.  Ec.  408; 
Brown  v.  Brown,  1  Hag.  Ec.  523,  3  Eng. 
Ec.  229.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
difiiculty  in  understanding  the  latter  case. 
That  part  of  the  reporter's  note  which 
relates  to  the  point  under  discussion  is : 
"  Semhle,  that  an  impediment  not  natural, 
but  supcn-ening,  is  no  ground  of  nullity." 
In  Waddilove's  Digest,  p.  197,  it  is  *' Sem- 
bUf  that  an  impediment  supervening  after 
marriage  is  not  a  ground  of  nullity."  Evi- 
dently neither  of  these  dissimilar  state- 
ments approximates  the  idea  really  in- 
tended by  the  court.  And  see  Fulmer  v, 
Fulmer,  13  Philad.  166. 
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that  she  cannot  bring  him  heirs,  so  he  wtiivcB  this  part  of  the 
ordinary  cuntract  ;  but  if  she  accepts  his  proposal,  disclosing 
notliiug,  he  has  the  right  to  assume  that  she  undertakes  for  the 
other  part.^  And  thus,  in  effect,  it  was  at  a  later  period  adjudged 
iu  England.  A  man  of  fifty-four  married  a  woman  of  forty-nine, 
and  the  court  granted  him  a  sentence  of  nullity  for  her  impo- 
tence. Alluding  to  the  cases  just  stated,  and  distinguishing  judg- 
ment from  dicta^  Sir  C.  Cress  well  said  :  "  The  decision  did  not,  in 
either  of  tiiose  cases,  turn  upon  the  age  of  the  parties,  but  on 
the  merits  ;  nor  can  I  find  any  case  in  which  it  did,'^^  And  still, 
advanced  years  in  a  woman  coniplauied  of  are  generally,  on  one 
ground  or  another,  taken  more  or  less  into  the  account  in  her 
favor.^ 

§  TT9.  Impotence  Special  —  **  Versue  Hano."  —  It  appears  to  be 
an  accepted  physiolagicul  truth  that  parties  may  l>e  impotent  as 
to  each  other,  while  both,  differently  mated,  would  be  capable.'* 
Illustrations  are  given  in  the  books  of  medical  jurisprudence ;  aa, 
where  the  development  of  the  man  is  abnormally  large,  and  that 
of  the  woman  abnormally  small.  In  a  union  of  this  sort  the 
ends  of  matrimony  are  frustrate,  to  the  injury,  not  simply  of  one 
party  as  in  the  ordinary  case,  but  of  both.  Hence  this  impotence 
is  ground  for  nullity.^  Some  prejudice  was  created  against  this 
doctrine  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  first  repK>rted  case  in  which  it 
was  adjudged  ;  namely,  — 

§  780.  Peculiar  Case — (Countess  of  Essex). — ^  In  1613,  the 
Countess  of  Essex  obtained  from  James  L  a  commission  to  twelve 
of  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,*^  to  hear  her 
complaint  for  her  husband's  impotence*  She  alleged  in  her  libel, 
that  there  had  been  a  triennial  cohabitation ;  that  she  was  apta 


1  Ante,  §  763. 

2  W.  V.  H,  2  Swiib,  &  T.  240,  244, 

*  Shafto  i\  Slmfto,  I  Stew,  Ch.  34; 
W,  t\  IL  2  Swah.  &  T.  240, 

*  Gay  Forensic  Med,  60,  Impotence 
*'  may  be  either  ahsolntfi  or  rehtivt.  In 
the  first,  there  is  a  total  incajvacity ;  in 
the  second,  the  incap.'wuty  exiata  only  as 
fietween  particular  parties.''  Dean  Med. 
JuriAp.  4. 

*  Dr.  Liyihinpr''^n  ^ve  in  his  adherence 
to  the  le^iii  enftirieDcy  of  such  im^votence. 
He  roTiKulcred  thtit  it  almiV)  ih  shown  when- 
ever the  sole  evidence  is  of  uon-cotisatn- 
nmtioiii  Jk£ter  the  cohabitation   of  three 
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years.     Anonynnonfl,  22   Eng.  L.  &  £q« 

637  ;  ».  c.  notn,  N r  r.  M — — e,  2  T?*>b* 

Ec,  625;  ».  c  num.  A,  v.  B,  1  Spinkd,  12, 
8o  alao,  by  implication^  rrcMwcU,  .1,  in 
H.  I'.  C.  1  Swab,  &  T.  605,  615.  So  m 
Ousey  r  (>asey,  r>aw  Rep,  3  l\  &  M.  223. 
*  '*The  court  of  the  king's  high  row- 
mission,  m  raiise»  ecclesiastical,  .  .  .  was 
erected  and  nnite<l  to  the  legal  power  by 
virtue  of  the  stntiito  1  EJIk.  c,  !,  in»teji4 
of  a  larger  jtirindiction  which  had  )H?foro 
l>een  exercised  under  the  pope's  anthor- 
ity."  It  was  nbolished  by  Stat.  16  Car.  U 
c,  U.     3  BL  Com.  67,  68, 
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viroy  and  virgo  intacta  ;  that  the  earl  was  wholly  impotent  and  un- 
able to  consummate  the  marriage,  as  to  her  ;  though,  both  before 
and  since  the  nuptials,  he  had  ^*  power  and  ability  of  body  to  deal 
with  other  women^  and  to  know  them  carnally."  This  form  of 
the  incapacity  was  termed,  in  this  case, "  impotency  versus  hanc.^^ 
The  earl,  in  his  answer,  admitted  the  non-consummation ;  said 
he  neither  could  nor  would  consummate  the  marriage ;  insinu- 
ated that  the  diflSculty  was  with  her ;  and  set  forth,  following 
what  she  had  averred,  his  power  with  other  women.  The  proofs 
established  the  marriage  and  triennial  cohabitation  ;  while  also 
the  midwives  and  noble  matrons,  who  by  appointment  of  the 
court  examined  the  lady's  person,  reported  her  to  be  a  virgin, 
yet  with  abilities  for  copula  and  fruitfulness.  Here  was  the  ordi- 
nary evidence,  at  least  prima  facie^  to  show  common  impotence 
in  the  earl ;  but  the  peculiar  allegation  in  the  libel  forbade  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  anything  more  than  versus  hanc^  and  the 
question  was,  whether  a  divorce  could  be  granted,  assuming  it  to 
extend  only  as  to  her.  The  royal  influence  was  greatly  exerted 
in  favor  of  the  divorce  ;  but  the  commissioners  were  still  divided 
in  opinion.  At  last,  five  of  them  absented  themselves,  leaving 
the  other  seven,  whose  judgments  favored  it,  to  enter  the  decree. 
As  to  the  facts  of  this  case,'  the  countess  is  said  to  have  obtained 
leave,  under  the  pretence  of  modesty,  to  put  on  a  veil  when  about 
to  be  inspected,  and  to  have  then  substituted  a  young  woman  of 
her  own  age  and  stature,  dressed  in  her  clothes,  to  stand  the 
search  in  her  stead ;  whereby  she  deceived  the  matrons  and  the 
court.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  allegation  of  "  impotency  versus  hanc "  was  not  a  device  to 
save  the  feelings  and  reputation  of  the  earl ;  since,  though  he 
ventured  on  a  second  marriage,  he  had  no  issue.^ 

§  781.  Eztreme  SensltiveneBs  —  in  the  woman,  by  whatever 
name  medically  called,  has  sometimes  rendered  consummation 
impossible ;  in  which  case,  after  the  lapse  of  proper  time  and 
trial,  if  found  to  be  incurable,  it  is  adequate  in  a  suit  for  nullity .^ 

*  Essex  r.  Essex,  2  How.  St.  Tr.  785 ;  there  was  an  intense  sensitiveness  in  all 
and  ante,  §  777,  note.  the  sexnal  region,  so   intense  that  any 

*  The  first  case  of  this  sort,  known  to  pressure  there,  even  external,  produced  a 
me,  came  before  the  Massachusetts  Court  degree  of  pain  and  suffering  which  she 
on  a  husband's  libel  for  nullity.  It  is  not  was  unable  to  endure.  She  was  evidently 
in  the  reports.  There  was  in  the  woman  not  aware  of  her  condition  until  after  the 
no  obstruction,  outwardly  appearing,  to  marriage;  and  then  she  gave  what  con- 
the  consammatipn  of  the  marriage;  but  sent  she  could  to  the  unsuccessful  em- 
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§  782.  ClaatificationB  of  Impotence.  —  The  books  of  medical 
jyi'i.sprudciice  classify  impatence  variously,  according  to  the  differ- 
ing tastes  of  their  authors;  but  the  classilicatious  are  not  gen- 
erally drawn  on  true  legal  distinctions,  therefore  are  of  little 
practical  importance  to  the  lawyer.^     To  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 


braces  of  her  husband,  antil^  becoming 
couviiitF'^i  thiit  the  marriage  could  not  he 
coiisuiritii.UcMj  vvit1]i»ut  tltittger  to  bcr  life. 
lilu'  Itift  hitii.  She  mndo  no  re^islance  ta 
Lid  afjplicatiun  for  divorce,  an  J  acceded 
to  whatever  mtL'ii^ures  were  uecessary  to 
bring  ihe  proofs*  before  the  court.  The 
ptirtii^s  were  rt'gpoctable.  and  there  \^a» 
DO  donbt  of  the  fac>U>.  The  case  wsu  henrd 
by  Fletcher,  J,  who,  after  reading  from 
his  minutes  ihc  evidence  to  the  other 
|adg»fs,  j^iyQ,  wirh  their  euDcurrenee,  aen- 
lence  for  divorce.  Anunynious,  Supreme 
Jutlk'tal  Court  for  Suffulk,  March  1'. 
1650.  I  am  indebted  tti  the  kiiiducfia  of 
Judge  Fk-tchtT  for  a  stnttinent  of  the 
facta  of  thia  vase.  Next,  a  case  wliert^in 
this  ooe  was  Jaid  lief  ore  the  court,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  old  "'  Bishop  Mar  & 
Div,"  now  i»uf)erse<Jed  by  th&^ie  New  Com- 
inentarieH,  occurred  in  England.  A  wife 
haviog  8ued  her  hnsband  for  emelty,  he 
rephed  alleijjing  her  impoteuce,  and  ob- 
tained sentence  of  uuUity  ugaiost  her  on 
the  folio wiog  facts.  There  wan  no  mal- 
formation or  strnctnral  defect,  hut  she 
iuUered  frrjm  an  excessive  physical  sen- 
sibility. The  mans  capacity  w.u  con- 
ceded, and  he  made  fro<[ueut  attempts, 
but  the  marriage  wa«  never  c on ?iommated. 
'*  There  is  no  doubt/*  said  Lord  Penzance, 
**that  thin  man  and  woman  have  lived 
tn;:ether  and  sl<»pt  together  for  two  years 
and  ten  monthr*.  That  is  a  material  fai-'t, 
bemnse  many  difficulties  of  this  prn'oliar 
nature,  especially  those  which  are  associ- 
ated with  the  moral  feelinga,  pass  away  as 
time  iroes  on.  But  here  there  has  been 
nearly  three  years'  cohabitation,  and  there- 
fore ample  oppt:>rtunitv  hfw  been  afforded 
for  any  merely  temporary  difficulty  to 
pass  away.  It  somcLimea  happens  that  a 
sen'ous  condition  has  prevented  consum- 
mation at  first;  hut  such  a  condition 
would  be  removed  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  the  lenp:th  of  the  cohaivitation  tlierc- 
fore  aff orris  a  strong  basis  for  the  conclu- 
iU»n  at  which  the  court  ought  to  arriTe, 
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.  .  ,  No  one  can  dive  into  the  fntnre  Had 
nay  that  no  change  may  hereafter  tale 
place  in  the  woman  ;  bnt  the  aanie  reuiiu-k 
applies  even  to  a  case  of  iietructunil  difo;- 
rniiy.  No  one  knows  what  may  happca. 
for  unforeseen  things  happen  daily/'  G. 
V.  G.  Law  Rep.  2  P.  &  M.  2ai7,  iio.  292. 
In  a  stiU  later  case  of  the  like  port,  Han- 
neu,  J.  granted  the  decree  prayed ;  h< 
tating  about  the  proofs,  simply  bee; 
the  wife  had  not  presented  herself  at 
witness,  or  consented  to  inspection.  He 
stau>d  the  rule  of  law  to  l>e,  that  "  tbe 
pediment  in  the  way  of  lutcrcourae 
be  physical,  and  it  must  not  ari»e  (n*m  t\ 
wilfnl  refusal  of  the  wife  to  submit  to  her 
husband's  embraces/'  Accepting  as  trttt 
the  comphiinaiit's  testimony  to  the  facti^ 
he  continued  :  "  Whenever  tbe  hosband 
endeavtired  to  consummate  the  marriage, 
the  ;ict  brought  on  hysteria,  so  that  be 
cr>uld  not  effect  his  purpose  without  em- 
ploying such  force  as.  bnt  for  the  mar 
riage,  would  have  ainouut^l  to  rape. 
Every  feeling  is  arravcd  against  the  idea 
of  a  hushand  liaving  reeonrse  lo  such 
violejice/*  There  liad  been  more  than  a 
three  years'  cohabitation  ;  and  as  the  mar- 
riage had  not  been  consummated,  and 
conhi  not  he  practically,  the  prayer  of  tbe 
petition  was  granted.  U-  r.  P.  Law  Rep. 
3  P.  &  M.  I2fy,  128,  And  see  8.  if.  A.  3 
P.  i>.  72;  MerriU  v.  Mernll,  126  Mase. 
228. 

'  Dr.  Beck  divides  the  "  eauMM  of  im- 
potence,'* after  the  manner  of  Fodere,  into 
**nbsJutet  cuntUe^  and  accidtnlul,  or  tern- 
pomry  ;^*  which  is  somewhat  convenient 
for  legal  contemplation.  I  Beck  Mrd. 
Jnri>*p.  loth  ed.  88.  Dr.  Gay  cluasifief 
im]K>tence  in  the  male  aii,  1,  Physical ;  2. 
Moral  or  Mental.  Under  the  first  hesd 
he  has  a.  Age ;  b.  Malformation  or  de* 
feet  of  the  penis ;  c.  Defect  or  disease  of 
the  testicles  -,  d.  Constitutional  disease  or 
debility.  Guy  Foratiiic  Med.  52.  Impo- 
tence in  the  female  he  classifies  a^  I .  Nar- 
rowness of  the  vagina;  2.  Adbeaiaa  of  die 
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profession,  they  should  distinguish  those  impediments  which  some- 
what obstruct,  but  do  not  prevent,  copula,  from  those  which  suffi- 
ciently hinder  it  to  lay  the  foundation  for  divorce ;  the  curable 
from  the  incurable;  and  those  which  are  discoverable  on  in- 
spection from  those  ascertainable  only  by  trial  or  a  triennial 
cohabitation. 

§  783.  New  and  Old  Forms  of  Impotenoe.  —  Neither  can  we 
know,  in  advance,  what  forms  this  impediment  may  assume  in 
the  future.^  Ayliffe,  who  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  says, 
that  impotence  in  the  man  is  an  excess  of  frigidity ;  in  the  woman, 
too  great  a  straitness  in  her  genital  parts  ;^  yet  we  now  know 
that  these  are  only  examples  of  it,  and  that  it  has  assumed  nu- 
merous other  forms.  The  reader  will  find  help,  on  this  question, 
in  the  treatises  upon  medical  jurisprudence.  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth remarked,  on  the  authority  of  Beck,  that  the  instances  of 
absolute  and  incurable  impotence  are  few;  that  the  defect  is 
generally  palpable  to  the  senses ;  and  that,  of  cases  formerly  as- 
signed to  this  class,  many  have  given  way  before  the  modem 
improvements  in  surgery.  And  his  conclusion  is  just,  that 
courts  should  proceed  in  this  class  of  causes  with  the  greatest 
vigilance.' 

IV.   Remediable  or  Permanent, 

§  784.  Physical,  not  Mental.  —  It  results  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
positions that  impotence  is  a  defect  of  the  body,  not  of  the  mind. 
Hence  — 

§  785.  Refusing  Connection  —  is,  if  a  matrimonial  ofiPence  cog- 
nizable by  the  law,  desertion,  or  possibly  in  extreme  cases  cruelty, 
— to  be  considered  in  other  chapters.  In  a  capable  person  it  is  not 
impotence,*  yet  in  proper  circumstances  it  may  be  evidence  from 
which  impotence  will  be  inferred.^    Now,  — 

labia;  3.  Absence  of  the  vagina;  4.  Im-  the  hnsband  to  occupy  the  wife's  bed,  see 

perforate  hjmen;   5.  Tumors  occupying  Meyer  v.  Meyer,  49  How.  Pr.  311.    Her- 

the  yagina.    lb.  60.    A  similar  classifica-  maphrodite.  —  For  a  case  wherein  the 

tion  is  adopted  by  Dean.  husband   olleged   his  wife  to   be  a  her- 

*  1  Beck  Med.  Jurisp.  10th  ed.  100.  maphrodite,  and  incapable  of  submitting 

'  AyL  Parer.  227.  to  intercourse  when  sexually  excited,  see 

»  Devanbagh  v.  Devanbagh,  5  Paige,  Peipho  v.  Peipho,  88  HI.  438. 
554.  557.  28  Am.  D.  443.     See  Pollard  v,  *  S.  v.  A.  3  P.  D.  72 ;  H.  v.  P.  Law 

Wyboum,  1   Hag.  Ec.  725,  3  Eng.  Ec.  Rep.  3  P.  &  M.  126,  12«. 
308.     Disease  of  Wife.— As  to  odors         ^  S.  v.  A.  supra;   Merrill  v.  Merrill, 

from  disease,  rendering  it  impossible  for  126  Mass.  228. 
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§786,  Curable  or  not  —  It  is  laid  down  in  the  books,  com- 
monly in  terms  unqualified,  that  the  defect,  to  constitute  the 
nullifying  impotence,  must  be  incurable.*  Even,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  if  the  impediment  is  of  a  nature  to  be  removed  with- 
out serious  danger  by  a  surgical  operation,  it  is  not  a  ground  of 
nullity  though  the  party  refuses  to  submit  thereto ;  since  oth- 
erwise one  would  be  impotent  or  capable  at  his  own  election, 
and  the  marriage  would  be  invalid  or  good  as  he  might  will.' 
But  — 

§  787.  lo  Reaaon.  —  since  the  refusal  to  exercise  a  capacity  is 
not  impotence,  the  rejection  of  means  to  remove  an  incapacity  is 
not  capability.  Beyond  which,  no  one  should  be  required  to  run 
the  hazard  of  life,  or  to  submit  to  a  process  for  cure  which  in 
good  faith  he  fears,  however  honestly  and  intelligently  pre- 
scribed. Moreover,  marriage  docs  not  give  a  party  such  a  right 
in  the  other's  body  as  to  justify  him  in  forcing  upon  it  medi- 
cines or  the  8urgeon*s  knife.  Therefore,  in  principle,  the  doc- 
trine is  that  actual  physical  impotence,  whether  theoretically 
curable  or  not,  will  nullify  a  marriage  in  favor  of  a  party  who 
in  good  faitli  does  all  he  lawfully  can  by  persuasion  and  other 
suitable  means  to  overcome  or  remove  it,  however  unreasonably 
the  impotent  party  exercises  a  legal  right  to  decline  proffered 
remedies.     Looking  now  into  some  — 

§  788.  Decided  Cases,  —  they  will  be  found  to  confirm  this  view. 
Thus,  in  an  English  case  before  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  the  re- 
sult of  the  evidence  was,  he  said,  "  that  the  obstruction  [in  the 
woman]  was  congenital,  and  that  it  might  possibly  be  removed  by 
a  surgical  operation ;  that  such  an  operation  would,  in  this  case, 
the  woman  being  forty-nine  years  of  age,  be  attended  with  con- 
Biderable  danger  to  her  life,  and  the  success  of  it,  with  regard 
to  the  result  to  be  obtained,  doubtful."  Thereupon  he  continued: 
"  What  course  is  to  be  taken  ?  The  report  of  the  medical  inspec- 
tors was  made  known  to  her  advisers ;  she  has  not  expressed  any 
desire  to  undergo  an  operation,  and  the  court  can  hardly  assume, 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  existence  of  any  such 
desire.  It  was  said  that  the  petitioner  ought  to  have  called  upon 
her  to  do  so;  no  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding  has  been  sug- 

1  Ferns  r.  Forriji,  8  Conn.  166  ;  Aoonj-  40L  And  see  Norton  i\  Nonon,  fi  Aikeoi. 
moon.  38  AIa.  226,  229;  Bascomb  r.  Boa-     UB. 

comb,  5  Post.  N.  H.  267  j  G,  v.  G.  33  Md.         «  DeTanbjigb  v,  Bevanbagh,  6  Paige, 

175;  1  Fraa.  I>om.  Re).  55, 
888 
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gested,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  one.  The  petitioner  may 
with  great  propriety  decline  proposing  that  the  respondent's  life 
sliould  be  placed  in  danger ;  she  must  judge-  for  herself ;  and 
there  having  been  no  prayer  for  delay  on  her  part,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  proceed  with  the  case  on  the  assumption  that  things  will 
remain  as  they  are."  ^  In  a  later  case,  not  where  a  surgical  oper- 
ation was  needed,  but  medical  treatment,  and  the  woman  had 
taken  some  of  the  prescribed  remedies  but  refused  others,  alleging 
danger  to  her  health,  Lord  Penzance  granted  a  divorce.  '^  The 
result  of  my  examination  of  "  the  woman,  said  a  medical  expert, 
"  is,  that  in  my  opinion  sexual  intercourse  is  practically  impossi- 
ble. There  are  means  by  which,  in  my  opinion,  her  condition 
may  be  remedied ;  but,  in  order  that  they  should  succeed,  it  is 
necessary  that  she  should  lend  herself  to  them.  If  she  were  to 
return  to  cohabitation,  and  were  to  refuse  to  take  chloroform  and 
the  other  remedies  prescribed,  I  think  there  could  be  no  consum- 
mation." Upon  this  the  learned  judge  observed :  "  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  these  two  people,  neither  of  them  advanced  in  life, 
have  slept  together  for  two  years  and  ten  months,  and  that  the 
marriage  has  never  been  consummated.  Without  speculating  on 
the  abstract  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  or  on  the  remedies  which 
might  possibly  be  applied  to  it,  but  taking  the  case  as  it  stands, 
the  court  cannot  help  perceiving  that  there  must  be  some  strong 
cause  rendering  consummation  impracticable.  The  question  is, 
whether  that  cause  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  practically 
be  regarded  as  permanent.  ...  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  show 
that  the  woman  is  so  formed  that  connection  is  physically  impos- 
sible, if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  possible  only  under  conditions 
to  which  the  husband  would  not  be  justified  in  resorting.  The  . 
absence  of  a  physical  structural  defect  cannot  be  sufficient  to  ren- 
der a  marriage  valid  if  it  be  shown  that  the  connection  is  practi- 
cally impossible,  or  even  if  it  be  shown  that  it  is  only  practicable 
after  a  remedy  has  been  applied  which  the  husband  cannot  enforce, 
and  which  the  wife,  whether  wilfully  or  acting  under  the  influence 
of  hysteria,  is  determined  not  to  submit  to.  The  question  is 
a  practical  one,  and  I  cannot  help  asking  myself  what  is  the  hus- 
band to  do  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  return  to  cohabi- 
tation in  order  to  effect  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  ?  Is 
he  by  mere  brute  force  to  oblige  his  wife  to  submit  to  connection  ? 

1  W.  ».  H.  2  Swab.  &  T.  240,  244,  245. 
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Every  one  must  reject  such  an  idea/'  ^  In  a  yet  later  ease.  Sir 
James  Hiinneu  more  curtly  expressed  the  doctrine  thus:  "The 
difficulty  mij^ht  perhaps  be  overcome  if  the  lady  would  undergo 
oil  operation,  which  would  probably  be  successful.  But  the  court 
cannot  com{>el  licr  to  submit,  and  the  man  cau  only  be  expected 
to  take  all  reasonable  means  to  persuade  her.  This  he  has  done, 
and  she  has  distinctly  refused."  80  he  pronounced  for  the  nullity.* 
Again,  — 

§  78it.  Reftiaing  Moral  Restraint.  —  Where  the  Wife  18  the  appli- 
cant,  and  the  impotence  of  the  husband  proceeds  from  self-abuse 
which  may  be  cured  by  his  exercising  moral  restraint  over  him- 
self, yet  not  otherwise,  and  he  will  not  exercise  audi  restraint, 
this  sort  of  curability,  it  would  seem,  is  not  deemed  to  take 
uway  her  right  to  the  divorce.* 


V*    The  Effect  an  the  Marriage. 

§  790,  Voidable,  —  As  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,*  the  impedi- 
ment of  impotence  is  canonical,  rendering  the  marriage  in  the 
fullest  sense  *  voidable,  not  void.**  Yet,  even  in  1868,  the  contrary 
was  contended  for  in  tlie  English  Probate  Court,  by  parties  who, 
on  a  wife^s  death,  opposed  the  husband's  claim  to  administration 
by  alleging  his  impotence  as  making  the  marriage  vQid.  They 
were  unsuccessful ;  the  learned  judge  observing  "  that  the  prao- 
tioe  of  tl)e  courts,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  from  all  time,  has 
been  inooDstalent  with  the  attempt  now  made,  and  that  it  is  not 
eypparted  by  a  single  authority/'  '*     Hence, — 

§  Tdl.  How  ajuiiaL  —  In  the  absence  of  any  contrary  prorision 
of  a  statute^  the  only  way  in  which  this  marriage  can  be  objected 
to  ur  annulled  is  by  the  sentenee  of  a  court  haring  a  competent 
jarisdiction  orer  the  que8ti<»n.*  Of  course,  the  applicant  for  the 
nullity  sentence  will  be  the  party  injured,  —  one  who  did  not 
know  of  \hd  unpediment  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.     But  — 

E^.  Ec.  les,  l«S;  Poynter  Mar.  k  Pir 

IS:  SbNd  «.  Swing:,  5  J,  J    ma.  460. 

XI  Am.  H  41 ;    Snuth   w,  Korebead,  6 

Ei|.  »»;  OK?«n  a.  rriace.  La* 

eDk.  1  Ex  S4S. 
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§  792.  'Whether  Impotent  Party  sue.  —  One  who,  being  in  fact 
impotent  yet  ignorant  of  his  condition,  enters  into  a  marriage, 
especially  with  a  competent  person,  is  injured,  and  not  the  less  so 
because  of  the  greater  injury  which  he  inflicts  on  the  other. 
Therefore  in  just  principle  he,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  entitled  to 
the  suit  for  nullity.^  For  only  through  actual  choice  and  knowl- 
edge should  any  person  be  held  in  this  painfully  embarrassing  rela- 
tion, as  uncongenial  to  the  impotent  spouse  as  to  the  other.  But 
whether  or  not  under  any  circumstances  the  law,  as  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  authority,  will  sustain  a  suit  by  the  impotent 
party  is  a  question  upon  which  opinions  are  conflicting ;  and  as 
it  will  not  often  arise  in  practice,  it  is  deemed  sufficient  simply  to 
cite  the  authorities.^  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  how,  if  this  sort  of 
suit  is  not  maintainable,  the  marriage  in  a  case  of  equal  ^'  impo- 
tence versus  hancy^ ^  is  to  be  dissolved. 

§  793.  Statutes  —  in  our  several  States  have,  as  a  general  rule, 
wrought  no  wide  changes  in  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  this  chap- 
ter.    But  — 

§  794.  Void.  —  An  exceptional  provision,  believed  not  very 
widely  to  prevail,  makes  the  marriage  void.* 

§796.  "Divorce"  —  "Adultery  or  Impotence."  —  A  suit  for 
nullity  is  not  inaptly  termed  also  a  suit  for  divorce.  Therefore, 
within  explanations  already  made,^  if  a  statute  in  terms  provides 
for  a  divorce  for  "  impotence  or  adultery,"  or  employs  any  other 
similar  form  of  words,  the  suit  for  impotence  is  a  nullity  suit, 
though  that  for  the  other  cause  or  causes  may  be  different.  The 
impotence  must  exist  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  the  nul- 
lity sentence  renders  the  marriage  void  from  the  beginning.^  A 
fortiori,  therefore,  the  like  construction  will  be  given  to  the 
more  apt  words,  "  the  impotence  of  either  party  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage."^ 

§  796.  Procedure.  —  Connected  with  the  pleading,  practice,  and 
evidence,  to  be  explained  in  the  second  volume,  are  some  questions 

1  Ante,  §  763.  *  Ante,  §  166. 

8  Ayl.  Parer.  230 ;  Norton  v.  Seton,  3  «  Bascomb  v.  Bascomb,  5  Fost.  N.  H. 

Phfllim.  147,  1  Eng.  Ec.  384 ;   Miles  v,  267,  273 ;  Smith  v.  Morehead,  6  Jones  Eq. 

Chilton,  1  Rob.  Ec.  684,  699;  A.  r.  A.  19  360.     See  Brown  v.  Westbrook,  27  Ga. 

Law  Rep.  Ir.  403 ;  Halfen  v.  Boddington,  102.    And  see  ante,  §  289. 

6  P.  D.  13.  ^  G.   V.  G.  33  Md.  401 ;    Kempf    r. 

s  Ante,  §  779,  780.  Kempf,  34  Mo.  211. 


«  Ante,  §  204. 
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which  with  aeai'ly  equal  propriety  might  have  been  included  in 
this  chapter. 


§  797.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  impediment  explained  in  this  cliapter  is  not,  under  the 
unwritten  law,  an  absolute  bar  to  matrimony.  Doubtless  a  mar- 
riage between  two  men  or  two  women  would  be  in  every  respect 
a  mere  nullity.  But  a  man  or  woman  deficient  in  the  sexual 
Bti^ueture  will  still  possess  in  a  large  degree  or  fully  tlie  other 
leading  qualities  of  the  sex.  And  if  two  such  persons  choose  to 
unite  in  matrimony,  the  law  permits  them.  But  if  one  is  so  de- 
ficient in  organism  as  to  be  unable  to  take  the  first  step  peculiar 
to  matrimouy,  the  other,  if  ignorant  of  the  impediment,  therefore 
entitled  to  believe  none  exists,  may  have  the  marriage  set  aside. 
But  if  there  is  no  incapacity  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  if 
capacity  comes  however  long  afterward,  the  marriage  is  good, 
though  an  absolute  and  incurable  infirmity  of  the  disqualifying 
sort  should  supervene.  The  ability  to  become  a  parent  is  never 
an  essential  clemcut  in  marriage,  —  not  that  it  is  intrinsically 
unimportant,  but  practically  marriage  may  well  subsist  without 
it.  And  to  make  even  a  deception  as  to  this  the  foundation  of  a 
suit  for  nullity  would  lead  to  offensive  and  demoralizing  inquiries 
iu  the  couiis,  with  no  compensatory  advantages.  So  the  question 
is  made  to  turn  simply  on  the  ability  for  the  sexual  connection. 
And  even  though  a  party  lacks  this  ability,  his  marriage  is  good 
until  judicially  pronounced  void,  in  a  suit  for  nullity  during  the 
joint  lives  of  the  two.  The  question  of  the  Judicial  procedure  in 
these  cases  is  particularly  important,  but  it  is  for  the  second 
volume* 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PENAL  CONSEQUENCES   OF  IBRE6ULAB  MARRIAGE. 

§  798,  799.  Introdaction. 

800-802.  As  to  the  Parties. 

803-^14.  As  to  Third  Persons. 

815.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  798.  The  VaUdity  —  of  the  marriage  is  not  for  consideration 
here  ;  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  saw  that  a  marriage  may  be  good 
in  law  while  jet  the  parties  and  third  persons  connected  with  it 
are  punishable.^ 

§  799.  ^Wliat  for  thiB  Chapter  and  how  divided. — We  are  in 
search  for  penal  consequences,  chiefly  statutory  ones,  not  in  mi* 
nute  detail,  but  with  reference  to  principles  controlling  the  in- 
terpretation and  effect  of  the  detailed  statutes  of  the  several 
States.  We  shall  consider,  I.  Penal  Consequences  to  the  Parties ; 
II.  Penal  Consequences  to  Third  Persons. 

I.  Penal  Consequences  to  the  Parties. 

§  800.  In  General.  — We  have  not  many  statutes  providing 
pains  for  the  parties  to  forbidden  marriages ;  except  those  against 
polygamy ,2  against  marrying  after  being  divorced  as  the  guilty 
party ,^  against  entering  into  marriage  with  a  person  of  another 
race  or  color,*  and  the  like,  —  already  explained.     But  — 

§  801.  Under  Age  of  Consent.  —  In  one  or  more  of  our  States 
it  has  been  made  penal  or  punishable  for  a  man  to  marry  a  girl 
under  the  age  of  consent,^  at  least  without  the  parental  permis- 
sion.®   And  a  few  other  similar  provisions  may  be  found. 

1  Ante,  §  433,  434.  »  Ante,  §  560  et  seq. 

>  Ante,  §  712  et  seq.  ^  Lndwick  v,  Stafford,  6  Jones,  N.  C. 

*  Ante,  §  696  et  seq.  109 ;  S.  v.  Watts,  10  lie.  369. 

*  Ante,  §  680  et  seq. 
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§  802.    PrlQcipals   of     Second     Degree.  —  Perhaps    sometii] 

where  a  statute  makes  the  official  person  solemnizing  a  marria 
indietablo,  it  mny  be  a  question  whether  the  parties  are  Bot 
therefore  indictable  as  aiding  and  abetting  him.  The  doctrines 
governing  tliis  sort  of  question  are  sufficicntlj  stated  in  the 
author^s  other  works,^ 


IL   Penal  Consequences  to  Third  Persima* 

§  803.  Consent  of  Parentii.  —  Though  the  marriage  of  minors 
why  have  reached  their  retipcctive  ages  of  consent^  is  valid  without 
the  acquiesceuco  of  their  parents  or  guardians,^  still,  to  provide 
for  them  such  restraint  from  injudicious  marriages  as  is  prac- 
tical,^ we  have  statutes  forbidding  clergymen  and  others  to  join 
minors  in  marriage  without  consent  from  parents  or  guardians.^ 
Thus,— 

§  804,  ••  Conaent  in  Person  or  In  Writing*"  —  Where  a  statute 
made  it  penal  to  solemnize  the  marriage  *'  of  any  male  over  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  and  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years," 
or  "  of  any  female  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  without  the  consent  in  person  or  in  writing 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  male  or  female  minor^  if  they 
have  either  parent  or  guardian  Uving  in  this  State,"  — the  verbal 
message  of  a  parent  not  present  at  the  ceremony,  consenting 
thereto,  was  held  to  afford  no  protection  to  the  celebrator;  it 
should  have  been  in  WTiting,^ 

§  805.  No  Parent  or  Guardian.  ^ — If  the  statute  omits  the  re- 
striction which  wo  observe  in  the  one  just  rqpited,  limiting  its 
application  to  cases  wherein  the  infant  has  '^  either  parent  or 
guardian  living  in  this  State/*  the  court  will  introduce  it  by  in- 
terpretation. So  it  did  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  statute  had  no 
clause  of  this  sort,  Gibson,  C.  J.  observing :  *^  It  is  evident  fromi 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  specific  provisions  for  it, 


'  See,  among  other  places,  1  Bishop 
Crira,  Uw,  §  f,5fi-6Sg,  585-689:  Bishop 
Stat.  Crimes,  §  135,  U2,  145,  594,  662, 
770,  771,  775,  1029;    1  Bishop  Crim.  Pn> 

i.  §332;  2ib.  §  3,5,  6,  14.69. 

2  ADte,  §  562,  568.  582. 

»  Ante.  §  55l»  552.556, 

•  Ante,  §  566. 

♦  Craft  t?.  Jachetti,  18  Vroom,  205. 
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«  Smjth  V.  S.  13  Ark.  696.      e.  p.  in 
New  Jersey,  Wyckoff  v.  Bopie^,  2  Hnlst 
138.     And  see  Bishop  Stat.  Crimes,  §  23T.  i 
Indictment.  —  As  to  the  form  of  the  ii|»| 
dictment,  see  S.  p.  Willig,  4  Eni?.  196;  S.' 
V.  Hoes,  26  Mo.  260;   S,  t>.  Winright,  12 
Misso.  410.     See  also  Roberts  in  The  State 
Treasurer,  2  Root,  381  j    White  p.  S.  4 
Iowa,  449. 
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that  the  statute  of  1729-30  was  enacted  for  none  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province.  It  is  not  the  proper  business  of  a  govern- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  domestic  relations  of  a  foreign  people. 
The  laws  of  a  country  are  made  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
owe  a  permanent  or  temporary  allegiance  to  it ;  and  where  it 
interposes  for  the  protection  of  strangers  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  courts,  it  is  by  the  courtesy  of  nations,  and  not  of  right ; 
for  protection  and  allegiance  are  correlative  duties."  ^    And  — 

§  806.  Dead.  —  A  Vermont  statute,  requiring  the  consent  of 
parents,  was  held  not  to  be  applicable  where  there  was  no  parent 
living.^ 

§  807.  Having  Care  of  Child.  —  A  statute  forbidding  the  sol- 
emnization of  any  minor's  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
parent  or  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  such  minor,  was  held  to  limit  the  function  of  consenting 
to  the  person  in  whose  care  the  minor  was;  so  that  where  a 
minor  has  both  a  parent  and  a  guardian,  the  latter  only  can  act.^ 
And  in  Pennsylvania  a  father  who  has  relinquished  parental  con- 
trol over  his  minor  child  cannot  maintain  an  action  against  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  marrying  the  minor  without  his  permission ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  defence  to  his  suit  that  by  reason  of 
moral  degradation  he  was  unfit  to  take  care  of  the  child.*  The 
master  of  an  apprentice  in  this  State,  under  the  Act  of  1829-30, 
cannot  have  damages  of  a  clergyman  for  marrying  the  appren- 
tice contrary  to  its  provisions,  unless  he  is  bound  to  him  by 
indenture.* 

§  808.  Bastards.  —  It  would  be  within  the  English  decisions  on 
26  Geo.  2,  c.  83,  to  hold  a  statute  of  this  sort  in  general  terms, 
applicable  as  well  where  the  child  is  a  bastard  as  where  he  is 
legitimate.^  This  question  probably  has  not  been  adjudged  in 
any  American  case  ;  but  in  reason  there  is  no  such  wide  distinc- 

J  Bollin  V.   Shiner,  12  Pa.  205.      As  »  Zieber  v.  Roos,  2  Teates,  321.    And 

to  North  Carolina,  see  Caroon  v.  Rogers,  see  further,  as  to  Pennsylvania,  Mitchell 

6  Jones,  N.  C.  240.     Compare  with  Ex  v,  Cowgill,  4  Binn.  20;  Minor  v.  Neal,  1 

parte  I.  C  3  Myl.  &  C.  471 ;  Harrison  r.  Pa.  St.  403;  Buchanan  v.  Thorn.  1  Pa. 

Southampton,  4  DeG.  M.  &  G.  137;  In  re  St.  431.    And  as  to  Tennessee,  see  The 

Birch,  17  Beay.  858.  Governor  v.  Rector,  10  Humph.  57.    As 

*  Holgate  17.  Cheney,  Brayt.  158.  to  Alabama,  see  Gotten  v.  Rutledge,  33 

'  Vanghn  v.  McQueen,  9  Misso.  330.  Ala.  110. 

See  Ely  v.  Gammel,  52  Ala.  584.  ^  Priestly  v.  Hughes,  11  East,  1,  20; 

«  Robinson  v,  English,  34  Pa.  324.    See  Rex  u,  Hodnett,  1  T.  R.  96. 
LarwiU  w.  Kirby,  14  Ohio,  1. 
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tion  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  and  their  parents 
as  ought  to  take  the  illegitimate  out  of  the  protection  of  a  statute 
the  words  of  which  cover  both*^ 

§  809*  Marriage  License.  —  A  statute  imposed  a  penalty  on  "any 
minister  or  justice  of  the  peace"  joining  "persons  in  marriage 
witlaout  having  first  received  a  certificate  of  the  town  clerk,''  etc*; 
and  one  certificate  —  said  the  court, "  a  certiflcate  means  one  cer- 
tificate"—  from  one  town  was  held  to  sutBce  where  the  parties 
lived  in  different  towns.''  The  penalty  can  be  incurred  only  by 
a '^minister  or  justice  of  the  peace,"  no  other  officiating  person 
being  within  the  statute,^ 

§  810,  Conaent  of  Parents  to  Idoente.  —  Some  of  the  statutes 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  indictment  the  oflScer  who  issues  a  license 
for  the  marriage  of  a  minor  without  the  consent  of  his  parents.* 
Where  it  is  a  penalty,  and  it  is  recoverable  "to  the  use  of  the 
father,"  he  may  sue  for  it  in  his  own  name.^  It  is  not  incurred 
unless  the  marriage  authorized  by  it  transpires ;  therefore,  and 
perhaps  for  other  reasons  also,  a  licensing  person  who  makes  a 
mistake  in  the  minor's  name  in  the  certificate  he  issues,  is  not 
liable  though  a  magistrate  corrects  it  and  then  celebrates  under 
it  the  marriage.®  And  one  may  subject  liimself  to  the  civil  ac- 
tion for  the  statutory  penalty,  though  the  wrongful  issuing  of 
the  license  was  by  his  clerk  or  agent,  without  his  knowledge  or 
specific  consent  J 

§  811.  BHataking  Age, — A  licensing  officer  in  issuing  the  license, 
or  a  minister  or  magistrate  in  celebrating  the  marriage,  where  his 
right  to  perform  the  act  is  conditioned  on  the  party's  having  at- 
tained a  specified  age,  will  if  he  mistakes  the  age  bo  excused  or 
not  according  to  the  terms  of  the  statute,  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticnlar  case,  and  the  special  views  of  the  court  passing  thereou* 
If  the  statute  has  the  word  "knowingly"  or  its  equivalent,  an 
honest  mistake  of  the  age,  after  due  inquiry,  is  by  all  opinioas 

i  And  seo  ante,  §  745. 

3  Wood  V,  Aiianis,  35  N,  H,  32,  37. 

»  Biflhop  r\  Maraliall.  5  N.  IT,  407.  As 
to  South  Carwlina,  see  Watson  v.  Blay- 
lcK:k»2  MiU,35l. 

<  Bond.  —  As  to  the  bond  in  some 
8t&t«6  reqoired,  see  S.  r.  Dole,  20  La.  Ad. 
378. 

^  Adams  P.  Cntwrij^ht,  5.^  TIL  361, 

»  Campbell  v.  Beck,  50  Ul.  171.  Soo 
Mitchell  V.  Davis,  58  Ala.  615. 
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^  Wood  V.  Famell,  50  Ala,  546.    Aa 

to  the  form  of  allegation  aud  the  pleading, 
Bee  Ely  r.  Ganimol,  52  Ala.  5S4 ;  Gilbert 
V.  Bone,  64  IlL  518;  Mitchell  r.  Davii. 
BUpra.  It  is  no  defence  that  the  father 
was  ipformed  of  the  mistalte,  and  bad 
time  to,  hut  did  not,  have  it  cuirectod. 
Wood  V.  Farnell»  supra.  As  to  the  Ala- 
bama statute,  see  Fitzsimmons  tK  Backleji 
69  iVla.  539. 
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adequate  in  excuse,  while  yet  any  lack  of  care  may  be  shown  as 
implying  knowledge.^  In  various  cases,  where  the  statute  was  in 
more  general  terms,  the  court  has  rejected  the  defendant's  plea 
of  innocent  mistake,  either  as  deeming  no  such  plea  admissible, 
or  as  considering  the  particular  matter  relied  on  inadequate.^ 
On  principle,  there  is  a  distinction  between  actions  for  penalties, 
which  are  civil,  and  indictments.  There  may  be  circumstances 
in  which  a  court  would  not  subvert  fundamental  principles  by 
holding  a  defendant  to  the  penalty,  though  he  acted  with  the 
utmost  care  and  caution.  But  in  no  circumstances,  where  the 
statute  is  general  in  its  terms,  therefore  open  to  be  construed 
under  the  limitations  of  the  unwritten  law,  could  a  court  properly 
convict  for  crime  one  who  sought  to  obey  the  law,  yet  in  spite 
of  due  care  was  led  into  a  mistake  of  the  fact,  deeming  the 
party  to  be  of  the  required  age  when  he  was  not.^  Unhappily, 
however,  a  not  large  minority  of  our  tribunals  have  stumbled  on 
this  question. 

§  812.  Certificate  for  Record.  —  It  is  under  our  constitutions 
competent  for  legislation,  and  it  is  common,  to  require  the  per- 
son officiating  at  a  marriage  to  make  report  of  it  by  certificate  to 
a  recording  officer  for  record  ;  and  the  omission  of  the  duty  may 
be  made  an  indictable  misdemeanor.^  Where  such  certificate  was 
by  statute  directed  to  be  filed  within  three  months  aft^r  the  sol- 
emnization, and  then  the  statute  added  that  one  convicted  upon 
indictment  of  a  neglect  thereof  shall  "  be  fined  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  for  every  month  he  shall  continue  to  fail  or  neglect  to  file 
such  certificate,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  within 
which  he  is  required  by  this  article  to  file  the  same,"  it  was  held 
that  an  indictment  would  not  lie  until  a  month  had  elapsed  after 
the  expiration  of  the  three  months  ;  in  other  words,  until  four 
months  from  the  time  of  the  solemnization  ;  *  also,  that  this  stat- 
ute does  not  create  a  distinct  offence  for  every  such  subsequent 

1  Bonker  v.  P.  37  Mich.  4.  And  see  necessarj.  See,  for  a  roore  ample  state- 
Gilbert  i;.  Bone,  64  111.  518 ;  Bowles  v,  ment  of  reasons  and  authorities,  an  article 
Cochran,  93  N.  C.  398 ;  Williams  v.  by  the  present  author  in  4  Southern  Law 
Hodges,  101  N.  C.  300.  Review,  n.  s.  153,  entitled  "A  Chapter  of 

«  S.  V.  Griffith,  67  Mo.  287 ;  Beckham  Blunderings."    And  see  1  Bishop  Crim. 

V,  Nacke,  56  Mo.  546;  Sikes  v.  S.  30  Ark.  Law,  §  301-312;   Bishop   Stat.  Crimes, 

496;  Smyth  &.  S.  13  Ark.  696;  S.  i;.  Wil-  §  1021,  1022,  and  the  other  sections  there 

lis,  4  Eng.  196.    See  C.  v.  Hill,  6  Leigh,  referred  to. 
636;  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law.  §  341.  <  S.  v.  Madden,  81  Mo.  421, 

'  This  question  is  very  important,  but         *  Kent  v.  S.  8  Blackf.  163. 
its  further  expansion  here  is  not  deemed 
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month.*  But  there  need  be  no  allegation  in  terras  of  the  lapse 
of  the  one  month  after  the  three  expired.^  Nor  need  the  issue  of 
the  authorizing  license  be  alleged.^ 

§  813,  Refuaiug  tt>  Soiemmze.  —  Wlicther  a  minister  or  magis- 
trate is  liable  civilly  or  criminally  for  refusing  to  solemnize  a 
particular  marriage  is  a  t|uestioa  not  likely  often  to  arise  iu  this 
country.  There  are  two  English  cases, —  not,  however,  probably 
very  helpful  to  us.  The  statutes  of  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  85,  and 
7  Witi  4  L^  1  Vict.  c.  22,  iu  various  provisions  relating  to  mar- 
riage, cmjjloyed  language  imply iug  that  the  clergyman  was  ex- 
pected to  marry  parties  when  lawfully  called  upon.  For  example, 
the  first  section  of  the  former  provided,  that  'Mill  the  rules  pi'e- 
scribed  by  the  rubric  concerning  the  solemnizing  of  marri 
shall  continue  to  be  duly  observed  by  every  person  in  holy  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  shall  solemnize  any  marriage  in 
England  ; "  but  the  implication  was  perhaps  more  distinctly  de- 
rivable from  the  entire  language,  considered  as  a  whole.  There- 
upon, iu  one  case,  a  clergyman  was  sued  by  the  ];arty  for  refusing 
solemnization ;  but  after  verdict  against  him,  the  declaration  was 
held  to  be  bad.  And  it  was  doubted  whether  or  not  this  sort  of 
action,  however  well  brought,  is  maintaiual)le.  Pattesoii,  J.^  ob- 
served :  *'  I  confess  there  appears  to  me  a  great  diiYerence  between 
such  a  question  at  common  law  and  since  the  Marriage  Act;  be- 
cause formerly  the  ceremony  might  have  been  performed  any- 
where, 80  that  the  duty  could  not  well  have  been  fixed  on  any 
particular  clergyman.'**  In  a  subsequent  case,  a  clergyman  of 
tl»e  Church  of  Eiijtriand  having  refused  to  celebrate  a  marriage  on 
the  ground  that  one  of  the  parties  had  not  been  confirmed,  and 
did  not  desire  to  be,  he  was  indicted ;  but  after  conviction  the  in- 
dictment and  evidence,  taken  together,  were  held  to  be  inade- 
quate. The  parties  had  merely  called  on  the  clergyman  at  his 
house,  not  at  the  chapel,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  show- 
ing him  their  certificate  had  requested  him  to  appoint  a  time  for 
their  marriage ;  but  he  told  them  he  would  marry  them  when 
they  expressed  a  desire  to  be  confirmed,  not  before.  This  was 
held  to  be  no  proper  tender  of  themselves  for  marriage,  or  legal 
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demand  of  marriage,  aud  a  refusal  at  such  time  and  place  was  no 
crime.  Moreover,  the  indictment  should  have  shown,  as  it  did 
not,  that  the  man  and  woman  were  persons  who  miglit  lawfully 
intermarry.  The  court  declined,  though  asked,  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  general  quest iun,  aside  from  the  special  facts  and 
allegations  in  litigation.^  There  was  a  doubt  in  these  cases 
wbetlier  the  question  was  not  for  the  ecclesiastical  rather  than 
the  temporal  courts,  —  not  possible  to  arise  in  this  country.^ 

§814.  Conjipiraci©B — for  the  perversion  of  marriage  are,  in 
various  forms,  indictable  at  tlie  common  law.  But  tliis  sort  of 
matter  is  considered  by  the  author  elsewhere.^ 


§  815*    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

In  the  absence  of  forbidding  statutes^  the  courts  accept  as  good 
the  marriages  of  all  competent  persons  who  have  arrived  at  their 
respective  ages  of  consentj  however  violative  of  law  was  their 
manner  of  marrying.  For  the  protection  of  youths  and  other  in- 
discreet parties,  and  of  parents  and  guardians  who  have  the  right 
to  control  the  marriages  of  minors,  the  laws  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  all  or  nearly  all  of  our  States,  have  made  penal  or  indictable 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  in  particular  circumstances  or  in 
neglect  of  prescribed  forms,  while  the  marriage  itself  may  still  be 
valid*  The  provisions  vary  in  their  terms.  Some  of  them  are 
stated  in  this  chapter,  and  some  interpretations  are  given,  but 
the  first  resort  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  the  statutes  of  his 
own  State. 


»  Heg,  V.  .Tames,  2  Den.  C.  C.  1,  Temp. 
&  M.  sod,  4  Cox  a  C.  217,  3  Car  &  K. 
167,  14  Jur.  940.  VJ  Law  J.  N.  s.  M.  C* 
179,  1  Etif;.  L.  &  Kq.  552. 

*  Seo»  as  to  the  princip]**  Involved 
in  tliia  questioQ^  Bisimp  Written  Lawi, 


§  137,  138,   144  ;    I   Bishop  Crim.  Law, 
§  237.  238. 

*  2  Bwhop  Crim.  Law,  §  216,  218.  235; 
2  Bishop  CriiTL  Froced.  |  244;  Bishop 
Slat.  Crimes,  §  625;  8.  l\  Steineas,  30 
lawa»  301 ;  Cole  v.  R  84  HI,  216;  C-  v. 
Waterman,  123  Ma^n.  4a* 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

LEGISLATIVE  VAUDATIONS  OF  MARRIAGE 

§  816.  Doctrine  defined.  —  Whatever  be  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion, practically  it  never  imposes  marriage  on  parties  who  do  not 
consent  thereto.^  But  since  marriage  is  a  status,  not  a  contract,^ 
always  therefore  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  as  a  private 
contract  is  not,  if  two  capable  persons  have  consented  to  it,  yet 
some  technicality  of  the  law  has  prevented  the  status  from  super- 
vening in  pursuance  of  their  desire,  it  is  in  principle  competent 
for  legislation,  and  it  is  sometimes  practised,  to  declare  them 
to  be,  in  spite  of  the  impediment,  husband  and  wife.'  And  the 
confirmation  may  operate  retrospectively,  so  that  they  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  married  from  the  time  when  the  void  cere- 
mony was  performed,  except  that  the  already  vested  rights  of 
property  cannot  thereby  be  divested.*    Thus,  — 

§  817.  Unqualified  Official  Person.  —  Where  a  statute  has  made 
the  celebration  of  marriage  by  a  designated  clerical  or  civil  officer 
essential  to  its  validity,  and  after  a  particular  marriage  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  celebrator  lacked  the  qualifications,  another  stat- 
ute may  properly  cure  the  defect  by  declaring  the  nuptials  valid. 
Carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  parties,  it  promotes  public  order  ;* 
and  the  effect  may  be,  for  example,  to  change  the  settlement  of  a 
pauper.  The  town  newly  charged  cannot  object,  since  the  val- 
idating act  has  only  established  a  new  rule  casting  on  it  a  new 
obligation  for  the  future ;  but  such  town  cannot  thereby  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  support  furnished  the  pauper  before  the  passage 
of  the  act.*    Again,  — 

1  Ante,  §  237,  295,  636,  640.  »  Gonhen  v.  StoningtOD,  4  Codd.  209, 

«  Ante,  §  11-37.  10  Am.  1).  121.    And  see  Goehen  v.  Rich- 

'  Lewis  V.  Ames,  44  Tex.  319;  Ad-    mond,  4  Allen,  458,  460. 

drews  v.  Page,  3  Heisk.  653 ;  Harrison  v.  «  Brunswick   v,   Litchfield,  2  GreenL 

S.  22  Md.  468,  85  Am.  D.  658.  28  ;    Lewiston    v.   North    Yarmouth,    5 

*  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  85  a,  175,     GreenL  66. 
177  a,  178. 
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§  818.  SucceMive  Void  Marriages — (Constniction  of  Statute).  — 
Under  the  laws  of  Texas  before  her  separation  from  Mexico,  mar- 
riage was  legally  constituted  only  when  solemnized  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  But  there  were  marriages  entered  into  without 
this  needful  solemnization ;  therefore  in  1841  a  Texas  act  legal- 
ized those  which  had  already  transpired,  where  the  parties  were 
living  together  in  the  marital  relation.  A  man  in  1830  was  mar- 
ried in  an  irregular  manner  to  a  woman  in  Texas ;  after  two  years 
the  two  separated,  and  he  married  another  woman,  in  the  same 
irregular  manner,  and  lived  with  her  until  1857.  It  was  there- 
upon held,  that  the  statute  made  the  latter  marriage  good  from 
its  date,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the  former,  because  the  parties 
separated  before  it  became  legal.  ^ 

§  819.  Within  Prohibited  Degrees.  —  A  marriage  void  because 
contracted  within  the  prohibited  degrees  may  be  confirmed  by 
a  subsequent  legislative  act.  "  The  disability,"  it  was  observed, 
**  was  a  statutory  one,  and  is  removed  by  statute.  The  legisla- 
ture has  power  to  declare  what  shall  be  valid  marriages.  They 
can  annul  marriages  already  existing,  a  fortiori  they  can  render 
valid  marriages  which,  when  they  took  place,  were  against  the 
law.  They  can  exercise  the  power  of  marriage,  or  delegate  it  to 
others.    The  whole  subject  is  one  of  legislative  regulation."^ 

§  820.  ConstitntionaUty  —  (insanity).  —  The  foregoing  cases 
were  in  States  whose  written  constitutions  were  in  the  ordinary 
form,  yet  the  acts  validating  the  invalid  marriages  were  held  not  to 
be  unconstitutional.  So  also  was  adjudged  to  be  the  statutory  pro- 
vision that  "  the  validity  of  a  marriage  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
the  trial  of  a  collateral  issue,  on  account  of  the  insanity  or  idiocy 
of  either  party,  but  only  in  a  process  duly  instituted,  in  the  life- 
time of  both  parties,  for  determining  such  validity."  "  We  can- 
not," said  Metcalf,  J., "  see  any  difference  in  principle  between 
this  case  and  those  in  which  the  legislature  have  passed  statutes 
declaring  marriages  valid,  which  were  before  invalid  because  the 
magistrate  or  clergyman  who  undertook  to  marry  the  parties  had 
no  lawful  authority  to  marry  them."  ^    But  this  statute  and  its 

^  Rice  V.  Rice,  SI  Tex.  174.    And  see  husband  and  wife  had  jointly  applied  to 

Lewis  f.  Ames,  44  Tex.  319.  the  legislatore  to  have  the  marriage  con- 

a  Moore  v.  Whittaker,  2  Barring.  Del.  firmed. 
50;  Harrison  r.  S.  22  Md.  468,  85  Am.  D.         '  Mass.  Gen.  Stats,  c.  107.  §  2 ;  Gothen 

658.    See  also  Nichols  r.  Stewart.  15  Tex.  v.  Richmond,  4  Allen,  458,  460. 
226.    In  the  first  cited  of  these  cases,  the 
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effect  were  somewhat  cunsidered  in  a  previous  chapter.^  A  quea- 
tioii  of  this  sort  may  be  governed  by  special  terms  in  the  particu- 
lar Constitution ;  as, — 

§  821,  Id  Massachusetts  —  (After  Divorce  — -  Leave  to  Marry}  — 
wliile  tlie  guilty  party  to  a  divorce  was  forbidden  to  marry,  with 
power  in  the  court  to  grant  leave  on  special  cause  shown,^  a  legis- 
lative confirmation  of  a  divorced  party's  marriage  without  such 
leave  was  held  to  be  void*  Yet  it  was  because  of  peculiar  terms 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  State,^  so  that  the  same  consequence 
would  not  follow  in  the  other  States. 

§  822.  Distrnguisbed  — -  (Mere  Contracts).  — Thcse  cases  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  cummon  ones,  not  of  status,  where- 
with our  books  abound.  It  has  not  been  practised,  nor  is  it  be- 
lieved to  be  under  our  constitutions  competent,  in  ordinary  cases, 
depending  on  no  special  facts,  for  the  legislature  to  declare  a  mere 
private  contract  between  individuals,  which  was  void  when  made, 
ralid.  How  far  something  analogous  to  this  may  he  done  under 
special  circumstances  we  need  not  inquire.  To  some  extent  it 
may.'*     But  the  determination  of  a  status  is  an  entirely  different 


1  Ante,  §  641,  642  and  note. 

"  Ante,  §  709, 

'  CliapiiiAn,  C>  J«  explained  as  follows : 
'*  The  Constiliitiou  provider,  id  part  2,  c,  3, 
art.  5,  tlint  'all  causes  of  nnirriage,  di- 
Yorce^  and  ;Llimuuy,  and  all  appeak  from 
the  jodgej*  of  probate  »haU  be  heard  and 
determiued  by  the  governur  and  council, 
untD  the  legislature  shall  hy  law  make 
other  jiroviaion;'  Other  provision  was 
made  m  to  some  of  the^  subjects  soon 
after  the  Const itntian  was  adopted ;  and, 
when  the  special  Act  of  1869  [canfirming 
the  mnrrJa^  in  the  case  in  controversy) 
was  poMtod,  all  such  cases,  inelnding  peti- 
iiona  for  leave  to  marry  again,  were,  by 
the  general  statutes,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  conrt^  and  this  court  alone 
could  give  him  authority  to  marry  again. 
No  jurisdiction  in  tases  of  marriage,  any 
more  than  in  cases  of  divorce,  alimony, 
or  api>e!ils  from  the  judges  of  prohate, 
had  been  conferred  by  any  law  upon  the 
lepislatore,  nor  did  the  Constitution  give 
them  any  power  to  hear  and  dedde  each 
partirular  case.  They  had  exercised  their 
power  to  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor  and  council  and  confer  it  npon 
Another  tribunal  ;   and  until  the  general 
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law  by  which  they  had  done  this  should 
be  altered  or  repealed,  their  power  m  aueh 
a  case  as  the  present  was  exhausted,  tm 
much  as  in  a  caa©  of  divorve,  alimony,  or 
probate  appeal/'  White  v.  Wiito,  105 
Massu  325,  327,  7  Am.  R.  526,  In  denial 
of  this  interpretation!  it  might  be  said 
that  the  jurisdiction  originally  in  the 
governor  and  council  and  afterward  tramh 
f erred  to  the  courts,  was  the  judicial  ju- 
risdiction, not  the  legif-lative,  which  still 
remains  in  the  legislature.  Indeed,  this 
has  always  been  the  practical  construction 
of  the  provision  in  Massachusetts  ;  for 
after  the  power  of  divorce  was  given  to 
the  courts,  the  legislative  body  stOl  con- 
tinued to  legii«late  on  the  same  subject,  as 
often  as  it  chose,  and  the  courts  have 
never  before  challfinged  the  right  True, 
the  acts  have  ordinarily  been  general 
ones,  —  hut  is  the  authority  different 
when  the  tttatule  is  specials  And  is  it 
not  a  legislatiTe  function,  not  a  judicial, 
to  confirm  a  marriage  in  the  circum- 
stances under  consideration  !  Practically, 
in  analogous  cases,  it  has  often  been  done 
by  legislatures,  never  by  a  judicial  tri- 
bnnal. 

*  Kneaas's  Appeal,  31  Pk.  87;  McCwty 
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thing.     And  however  this  is  done,  whether  by  the  legislature,  by 
the  parties,  or  both,  the  law's  results  must  follow. 

§  823.  A  mere  Change  of  Laws,  —  making  valid  a  particular 
sort  of  marriage  which  before  was  void,  —  as,  permitting  the  inter- 
marriage of  white  persons  and  Indians  theretofore  forbidden,  — * 
does  not  operate  to  confirm  prior  void  marriages.^ 

§  824.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  rules  which  govern  the  legislative  confirmation  of  void 
acts  vary  in  some  measure  with  the  subject.  And  they  are  not 
altogether  the  same  for  marriage  as  for  a  mere  pecuniary  contract. 
Marriage  being  a  status  and  in  its  nature  semi-public,  the  legisla- 
tive power  over  it  is  nearly,  perhaps  absolutely,  omnipotent.  So 
that  if  for  any  cause  the  nuptials  are  found  to  be  void,  they  may 
be  made  good  by  a  special  statute.  But  this  doctrine  extends  only 
to  the  status.  If  by  reason  of  the  nuptials  being  null,  rights  of 
property  have  vested  in  anybody,  the  statute  cannot  divest  them. 
In  other  respects  it  can  render  the  void  marriage  valid  from  the 
beginning. 

V.  Hoffman,  23  Fa.  507;  Menges  v.  Wert-  Kearney  v,  Taylor,  15  How.  U.  S.  494; 

man,  1  Pa.  St.  218;  S.  v,  Sickler,  9  Ind.  Andrews  v.  Russell,  7  Blackf.  474;  May- 

67 ;   Wright  v.  Rogers,  9  GiU  &  J.  181 ;  ers  v.  Byrne,  19  Ark.  308 ;   Simmons  v, 

Snydam  v.  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  2  Hanover,  23  Pick.  188;  Comstock  v.  Gay, 

Green.   Ch.   114;    Dorsey  v.  Gilbert,  11  51  Conn.  45;  Smith  v.  Hard,  59  Vt.  13. 

GiU  &  J.  87;  Society  v.  Wheeler,  2  Gallis.  ^  Illinois  Land,  &c.  Co.  i;.  Bonner,  75 

104,  139;  Hughes  v.  Cannon,  2  Humph.  111.  315. 
589;    Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  2  Pet.  627; 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MARRIAGE  ENTERED  INTO  IN  ANOTHER  STATE  OR  COUNTRT ;   OR,  GON- 
FUCT  OF  MARRIAGE  LAWS. 

1 825,  826.  lotrodnction. 

827-832.  BleDdings  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Laws. 

893-840.  Marriage  International,  and  Consequences. 

841-885.  Good  where  Celebrated,  good  everywhere. 

886-906.  Invalid  where  Celebrated,  invalid  everywhere. 

907-919.  Collaterals  of  Marriage  distinguished  from  Status. 

920.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  825.  Important  —  Diffioolt  —  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pertaining  to  these  volumes.  Its  dif- 
ficulties are  considerable ;  and  its  doctrines,  while  in  the  main 
reasonably  harmonious,  are  at  one  or  two  places  in  "conflict." 
Hence  we  shall  travel  over  the  ground  carefully,  and  with  an 
occasional  repetition  of  a  step,  so  as  if  possible  to  make  all  plain. 

§  826.  How.  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The 
Blendings  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Laws  ;  II.  The  International 
Character  of  Marriage,  and  its  Consequences  ;  III.  The  Doc- 
trine that  Marriage  valid  where  Celebrated  is  valid  everywhere ; 
IV.  The  Doctrine  that  Marriage  invalid  where  Celebrated  is  in- 
valid everywhere  ;  V.  The  Collaterals  of  Marriage  distinguished 
from  the  Status  as  to  Conflicting  Laws. 

I.  The  Blendings  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Law%. 

§  827.  WTiy  ?  —  We  shall  be  better  prepared  to  apprehend  the 
special  teachings  of  this  chapter,  if  in  this  sub-title  we  call  to 
mind  a  few  simple  and  almost  axiomatic  propositions.     Thus, — 

§  828.  Laws  primarily  Local.  —  The  ordinary  laws  of  a  country 
are  made  for  good  order,  and  for  the  proper  administration  of 
354 
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justice,  on  its  own  soil  and  within  its  ships  on  the  high  seas. 
Especially  it  is  not  their  function  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
States  occupying  other  territory.  Therefore  it  is  a  maxim  that 
they  have  no  extra-territorial  force.^     But  — 

§  829.  InterminglingB  of  People  —  Consequent  Effect  of  Foreign 
I^ws.  —  Since  people  are  constantly  passing  from  one  country  or 
State  to  another,  some  for  temporary  purposes  and  others  in  per- 
manent change  of  residence,  it  is  impossible  for  the  courts  of  any 
country  utterly  to  ignore  the  laws  of  other  countries.  The  for- 
eign laws  are  never  permitted  any  force  of  their  own  in  the  do- 
mestic forum,  —  that  is,  binding  the  tribunal  as  commands  from 
the  foreign  sovereign,  —  but  in  many  circumstances  they  operate 
as  domestic  law  for  the  particular  case  in  litigation,  not  because 
ordained  by  the  foreign  sovereign,  but  because  the  domestic 
sovereign  is  presumed  so  to  require  for  the  establishment  of 
domestic  justice.^    For  example, — 

§  830.  Property  from  Abroad.  —  If  two  persons  come  into  one 
of  our  States  bringing  with  them  something  which  the  laws  of  the 
State  regard  as  personal  property,  and  each  claims  the  entire 
ownership  of  it  adversely  to  the  other,  domestic  justice  requires 
that  the  courts  of  the  State  shall  settle  their  controversy.  But  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  no  way  of  doing  this  except  by 
referring  the  question  to  the  law  of  the  country  whence  the  par- 
ties came  with  the  property.  And  thus  the  foreign  law  becomes 
the  domestic  for  the  particular  matter  in  litigation.^  On  the 
other  hand, — 

§  831.  Slave.  —  If  one  of  these  persons  claims  the  other  to  be 
his  slave,  slavery  being  unknown  in  the  State,  the  domestic  tri- 
bunal will  not  suffer  him  to  support  his  demand  by  a  reliance  on 
the  foreign  law  of  slavery.*  And  the  reason  is  that  in  this  case, 
unlike  the  other,  the  rule  of  the  foreign  law  is  so  repugnant  to 
the  domestic  as  to  render  the  presumption  of  its  recognition 
being  authorized  by  the  domestic  sovereign  utterly  inadmissible. 
Now, — 

§  832.  Resulting  Rule.  —  Prom  these  and  kindred  views  we  de- 
rive the  rule  that  in  no  instance  will  a  foreign  law  be  permitted 

1  Bishop  Written  I^ws,  §  141 ;  1  Bishop         «  Simpson  r.  Fogo,  1  Hcmm.  &  M.  195, 

Crim  Law,  §  109,  110.  9  Jur.  n.  s.  403. 

*  Caldwell  r.  Vanvlissengen,  9  Hare,         *  Ante,  §  669. 
415,425,  16  Jur.  115. 
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to  have  any  force  as  command  from  the  foreign  sovereign  ;  but  the 
domestic  tribunal  will  concede  to  parties  litigant  the  rights  which 
they  have  acquired  under  foreign  lawii,  the  same  as  under  tbe 
domestic  ones,  unless  a  domestic  statute  forbids,  or  unless  the 
foreign  are  so  far  and  in  such  sense  odious,  or  adverse  to  the  di> 
mestic,  as  to  render  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  claimed 
subversive  of  the  domestic  order. 


IL   The  International  Character  of  Marriagey  and  iU  Ccnsequenai* 

§  883.  International.  —  Marriage  is  not  a  mere  institution  of 
our  own  or  of  any  other  one  country,  but  it  prevails  in  all  couu- 
tries,  even  in  those  which  we  deem  not  civilized;  and  in  all  it  is 
esteemed  to  be  the  leading  and  chief  element  of  society.  So  that 
what  we  call  our  marriage  laws  are  merely  in  recognition  of  a 
universal  law  wdiicli  antedates  them,  and  in  regulation  of  the  ui- 
cidents  of  marriage,  so  far  as  local  to  the  State  in  which  they 
arise*  Therefore  within  a  principle  just  stated,'  our  State  mar- 
riage laws  are  limited  in  tlieir  effect  by  the  State  lines,  and  ai'e 
not  applicable  to  transactions  in  the  locality  of  any  other  State  or 
country.  But  the  fundamentals  of  marriage  are  as  well  extra* 
territorial  as  territorial ;  they  are  all  of  one  universal  law ;  they 
pi-evail  everywhere,  are  the  law  of  every  particular  nation,  and  of 
all  people  w^herever  dwelling.  Ileiice,  in  the  highest  sense,  the 
institution  of  marriage  is  international,  and  the  law  of  marriage, 
except  such  mere  incidentals  as  in  their  special  nature  are  local, 
is  international  law,  —  not  public  international  law,  which  is 
enforced  by  war,  but  private,  which  the  tribunals  of  every  country 
take  cognizance  of  and  give  effect  to  as  tlieii-  own  law. 

§  834.  liocal  Re^lationft  —  (Conflict  of  Laws).  — While  thu8 
the  institution  of  marriage  is  universal,  and  the  law  of  marriage 
in  its  general  senHo  is  identical  in  all  Christian  countries,  there  ia 
no  one  supreme  legislative  or  judicial  power  to  determine  what 
local  regulations  of  marriage  are  cnm{>etent  for  each  particular 
State,  or  to  settle  questions  of  conflicting  rights  under  tliem. 
But  the  courts  of  any  State  in  which  a  question  of  this  sort  arises. 
if  not  restrained  by  the  legislative  command  of  their  own  State,  de- 
cide the  question  as  they  deem  a  general  tribunal  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  conntries  would  do  if  it  existed.     A  question  of  this 

I  Aue«,  §  828. 
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sort  pertains  to  what  is  termed  the  conflict  of  laws,  —  a  subject 
which,  as  to  the  inception  of  the  marriage  status,  is  for  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  leaving  the  conflict  of  divorce  laws  for  its  proper 
place  in  the  second  volume.     We  shall  begin  with  some  — 

§  835.  Preliminary  Propositions.  —  There  are  a  few  propositions 
so  important  to  this  discussion  that  they  should  be  in  our  minds 
throughout.  They  are  all  so  nearly  axiomatic  that  no  reference 
to  authorities  sustaining  them  is  required  ;  yet  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader  the  author  will  refer  to  places  in  which 
he  has  elsewhere  considered  a  part  of  them,  or  considered  the 
foundation  doctrines  on  which  they  rest,  and  there  some  citations 
of  authorities  will  appear. 

1.  As  a  question  of  the  internal  government  of  a  country,  it  is 
competent  for  the  legislature,  unless  restrained  by  a  written  con- 
stitution, and  then  it  would  be  competent  for  the  makers  of  the 
constitution,  to  command  the  judicial  tribunals  to  violate  estab- 
lished principles  of  law,  and  even  the  law  of  nations  ;  for  however 
wrong  this  may  be,  there  is  no  jurisdiction  to  forbid.* 

2.  In  the  absence  of  words  express  and  conclusive,  admitting  of 
no  other  interpretation,  a  court  will  not  presume  the  legislature 
intended  to  do  a  thing  of  this  sort ;  so  that  a  statute  in  general 
terms,  yet  susceptible  of  a  reasonable  application  without  being 
carried  so  far,  will  be  restricted  by  construction  to  a  narrower 
sense,  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations.^ 

3.  Every  independent  nation  is  supreme  in  its  own  territory;  and 
it  can  bind  all  persons  and  things  therein,  while  they  there  remain, 
whether  their  occupancy  is  of  a  nature  temporary  or  permanent.^ 

4.  Every  government  has  a  sort  of  power  over  its  subjects 
abroad ;  but  this  power  ought  not,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
to  be  exercised  in  a  way  interfering  with  any  other  government's 
right  of  control  over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  territory, 
whether  there  temporarily  or  permanently.* 

5.  Out  of  these  propositions  grows  another;  namely,  that  the 
statutes  of  a  country  and  its  common  law  will  be  holden^  prima 
faciej  not  to  bind  subjects  who  may  be  lawfully,  though  tempo- 
rarily, within  the  dominions  of  other  powers.^ 

1  I  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  56,  61,  62;  «  1  Crim  Law,  ut  sup.  §  124,  130,  134, 

Bishop  Stat.  Crimes,  §  989  et  seq.  and  *  lb.  §  109,  117,  121,  136. 

places  there  referred  to.  •lb.  §  115,  121;    Written  Laws,  ut 

*  1  Crim.  Law,  at  sup.  §  115  and  note,  snp'  §  141.    And  see  ante,  §  828. 
121,  124;  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  82,  90. 
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6.  Rigfat-minded  gOTemmeiits  will  be  motnallj  friendly,  yet 
each  will  consider  that  the  keeping  of  its  interests  is  in  its  own 
hands.  Consequently,  if  one  government  desires  to  control  the 
action  of  its  subjects  within  the  territorial  limits  of  another,  it 
will  not  proceed  therein  nnder  any  claim  of  right ;  and  the  lat- 
ter will  grant  the  permission  or  not,  as  it  judges  that  the  one 
course  or  the  other  will  be  prejudicial  or  otherwise  to  its  own 
interests. 

7.  Except  in  cases  of  embassadors,  and  the  like,  where  a  par- 
ticular respect  is  shown  to  the  person  of  a  foreign  sovereign  or 
his  deputy,^  no  government  will  allow  within  its  dominions  the 
existence  of  any  state  of  society  foreign  to  the  condition  and  order 
of  things  laid  down  for  its  own  citizens.^ 

§  836.  Contrmst  o€  Hazxiase  and  DiTorce  —  (Other  Proposi- 
tions).—  In  the  application  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  mar- 
riage and  divorce  —  the  one  deemed  in  the  law  beneficial  and 
the  other  harmful*  —  are  in  steep  contrast.  Hence  we  should 
take  into  the  account  two  other  propositions,  equally  axiomatic 
with  the  foregoing;  namely, — 

1.  Marriage  is  a  thing  of  right,  recognized  in  all  countries,  in 
all  ages,  among  all  people,  all  religions,  all  philosophies.  Hence 
it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  just  explained.^  And  hence 
each  particular  instance  of  what  is  meant  for  marriage  has  the 
aid  of  all  the  presumptions  both  of  law  and  fact,^  and  equally 
whether  the  marriage  was  domestic  or  foreign.  On  the  other 
hand, — 

2.  Divorce  is  approved  in  some  countries,  in  some  ages,  among 
some  people,  and  by  some  classes  of  opinion,  but  disallowed  in 
other  countries  and  times,  and  by  other  persons  and  opinions.^ 
Then^fore  divorce  is  a  local  institution,  peculiar  to  the  laws 
of  some  localities ;  but  it  is  not  of  universal  right  or  interna- 
tional law. 

From  these  two  propositions  let  us  here  draw  a  corollary ; 
nnmely, — 

The  two  things,  marriage  and  divorce,  must  in  some  respects 
bo  jrovcTUcd  by  different  rules.     Now, — 

§  8.S7.    Rule  in  Brief  for  Divorce.  —  Not  taking  into  the  account 

>   1  ('rim.  Law,  ut  sup.  §  126,  130-132.  *  Ante,  §  833. 

a  II).  §  I!24.     And  see  ante,  §  827-832.  »  Ante,  §  77. 

•  Ante,  §  38,  39,  76.  •  Ante,  §  39,  41-45,  57-59. 
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some  differences  of  opinion,  the  rule  for  divorce  is,  in  brief,  that 
the  courts  of  the  actual  domicil  of  a  married  party,  proceeding 
upon  a  ground  for  divorce  made  sufficient  by  the  laws  of  their 
own  State  or  country,  are  competent  to  declare  such  party  free 
from  the  matrimonial  bond,  as  to  himself,  whether  the  other  party 
is  in  the  same  jurisdiction  or  not,  yet  the  courts  of  no  other  State 
or  country  are  thus  competent.  If  the  parties  are  in  different 
jurisdictions,  and  the  court  having  authority  over  {he  one  releases 
him  from  the  vinculum  of  the  marriage,  the  other  will  indeed  be 
released  also ;  yet  the  reason  will  be,  not  that  it  had  any  control 
over  him,  or  over  his  status  as  married  or  single,  but  because  the 
law  of  his  own  domicil  does  not  recognize  a  man  as  a  husband 
who  has  no  longer  a  wife,  or  a  woman  as  a  wife  who  has  no  longer 
a  husband.^    But,  — 

§  838.  Rule  in  Brief  for  Marriage. — Marriage  being  a  universal 
right,  and  there  being  one  law  of  marriage  governing  all  nations 
alike,  subject  only  to  mere  local  and  not  extra-territorial  regula- 
tions of  the  State  wherein  it  is  celebrated,^  if,  at  any  place  where 
parties  may  be,  whether  transiently  or  permanently,  they  enter 
into  what  by  the  law  of  the  place  is  a  marriage,  they  will  be  holden 
everywhere  else  throughout  Christendom  to  be  husband  and  wife. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  transaction  is  not  regarded  where  it  occurs 
as  marriage,  it  will  not  be  deemed  such  in  any  other  country ; 
and  it  is  not  otherwise  though  the  same  things  done  at  the  place 
of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  would  have  the  opposite  efifect.  The 
rule  thus  stated  has  its  real  and  seeming  exceptions,  to  be  ex- 
plained as  we  proceed.     Hence,  — 

§  839.  Lex  Loci — Lex  Domicilii  —  More  curtly  expressed,  mar- 
riage is,  as  to  its  constitution,  governed  by  the  lex  loci  contractus; 
as  to  its  dissolution  by  divorce,  by  the  lex  domicilii.^ 

§  840.  Explained.  —  This  doctrine,  as  to  marriage,  will  be  ex- 
plained, with  its  limitations  and  qualifications,  in  the  next  two 
sub-titles.  As  to  divorce,  the  elucidations  will  appear  in  the  sec- 
ond volume. 

III.    The  Doctrine  that  Marriage  valid  where  Celebrated  is  valid 

everywhere. 

§  841.  How  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  First,  The  General 
Doctrine ;  Secondly,  The  Exception  of  Marriages  odious  by  the 

1  Ante,  §  698-702 ;  post,  §  839,  848.  «  Ante,  §  833,  834.  »  Post,  §  848. 
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Common  Consent  of  Nations ;  Thirdly,  Marriages  odious  Locallv : 
P'ourthly,  Marriages  forbidden  by  a  Statute  of  the  Particular  St=ate : 
Fifthly,  Marriages  in  '*  Evasion  '*  of  the  Law  of  the  Parties'  Domi- 
cil ;  Sixthly,  LegiBlativc  Extensions  of  the  Marriage  Laws  over 
Citizens  abroad, 

§  842,  As  to  which.  —  The  division  of  the  subject  into  these 
several  hfads  is,  like  all  other  divisions  in  law-writings,  simplv 
for  convenience  and  order  in  the  elucidations.  In  the  cases,  when 
a  judge  has  made  up  his  mind  on  which  side  the  decision  should 
be,  he  delivers  an  opinion  embracing  all  the  considerations  deemed 
conducive  to  the  result,  so  that  his  judgment  may  —  commonly 
does  —  appear  as  a  deduction  from  more  than  one  of  these  heads. 

§  843,    First.    The  General  iJoctrine  :  — 

Defined.  —  By  the  international  law  of  marriage,  which  ought  to 
govern  the  courts  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  of  their  own  for- 
bidding«  a  marriage  valid  by  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
celebrated,*  though  the  parties  are  but  transient  peraons,  though 
it  would  be  invalid  entered  into  under  the  same  formalities  in 
the  place  of  their  domiciU  and  even  though  contracted  in  express 
evasion  of  their  own  law»  is  good  everywhere.  And  this  doc- 
trine is  s{)ecirically  established  in  the  tribunals  of  the  common- 
law  countries.* 

§  844.  Doubts,  BzceptiQiiB,  Qualihcatioiis.  — This  doctrine,  in  its 
broad  extent,  has  indeed  been  questioned,  not  only  by  Continental 
jurists,*  but  by  very  able  English  judges.  And  its  scope  in  gen- 
eral law,  as  appearing  in  the  earlier  English  authorities,  has  been 
attempted  to  be  abridged  by  the  suggestion  that  Scotland  and 
places  beyond  the  seas  are  excepted  from  Lord  Hardwicke's  Eiig- 


>  Ante.  I  f93-8a&. 

«  Story  CcwH.  Lmrsk.  §  7^-^l :  Comp- 

Um  r    Hc^Arrrt^ft.  Btil.  X,  R  lU,  cited  t 

Vr^      '         4JO,  44^,  4  K»f,  Er,  ^7^  585 ; 

%  Srrimshifc.  t  H^.  C«m.  395, 

4  Ma;   HrHwrt  r,  HetlKCl;  S 

^:  K  4  Kii|r^  E^,  SS4.  3  PWUim 

.    ,    ^    Kc.  Ma ;  SvtiMi  r.  Wurvii^  l« 

\{ri   451 ;  C  r  Hwit.  4  Cii*h.  4f :  lUm- 

»Mi  r    S%,  »  Ml.  U».  9ft  As.  a  e58; 

IVai^tt  r.  INuK«.  51   Ctl   \i»i   C  r. 

Kf^iiQ^.  im  Mmm^  S$Ti   SwtjSl  r.  KcIIt, 

irfKt57;  Ijbcimi^BiigsteiLltesk 

iliunjim,  S  X\m   4^  ako 
.  5$  Mo.  51#«  vhcTO  tbB 
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mle  was  held  %o  mpplj  to  mairmgw  tmi- 
tncfied  in  an  liidtaii  natioti ;  Pattemo  v. 
GAin^.  S  Maw.  U.  8.  550;  Phmip«  r. 
Gregic  10  Wrics,  ]5$«  56  Am.  D.  158: 
FonsUU  r,  Mumty,  t  UUnd*  479;  Da 
wutalr  r.  Fishlj/s  A.  K.  Mar.  36»; 
Fci^.  Ceonft.  Law.  20,  28,  39 ;  1  Bar|^ 
CoL  M.  For.  Laws.  1S4,  187 ;  2  Roper  Has. 
ft  Wifeb  by  JmsJb, 496:  Lovd  ^oaghuB, 
aa  Wmijuiiitr  r.  Waireiider.  9  Biig h,  v.  i. 
89.  Ill :  Maaro  r,  Saiinden,  6  Bli^'K  ^  » 
4«v473.  474;  S  r,  PMtpiiiOft,  2  Ire.  54«. 
3S  Am.  Dl  t9§:  Kjnoaird  r.  Leslie,  Law 
Rap^  1  C.  P.  989:  Van  Voorhi*  t .  Thiers, 
98X*T-  18L 
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lish  Marriage  Act ;  ^  by  force  of  which  exception,  the  suggestion 
rans,  marriages  in  Scotland  and  beyond  the  seas,  good  by  the 
law  where  made,  were  good  in  England  while  this  act  was  in 
operation.^  Still,  whatever  the  doubts,  the  doctrine  in  its  broad 
terms  and  without  great  qualifications  is  established  in  England 
and  our  States.*  Yet  some  differences  remain,  especially  as  to 
parties  incapacitated  under  the  law  of  their  domicil  to  inter- 
marry,*—  to  be  explained  as  we  proceed. 

§  845.  "Why  ?  —  Looking  at  the  law  of  marriage  as  interna- 
tional, it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  tribunal  expounding  it  to 
proceed  as  though  it  were  a  court  of  the  collective  nations,  pre- 
siding over  the  marriages  of  the  civilized  world.*  And  as  the  ju- 
diciary of  a  particular  State,  administering  the  general  law  of  the 
State,  will  not  hold  a  transaction  valid  in  one  county  and  void  in 
another,  so  such  court  of  the  collective  nations  would  not  interpret 
the  international  law  of  marriage  in  a  way  to  render  a  part  of  the 
marriages  valid  in  one  country  and  void  in  another.  And  there 
was  never  suggested  any  rule  which  would  work  a  uniformity  of 
result  except  this  of  the  lex  loci  contractus.     Explaining  this,  — 

§  846.  Kentucky  —  (LocaUy  forbidden  Consanguinity) .  —  Where 
a  Kentucky  statute  prohibited  intermarriages  within  a  degree  of 
consanguinity  too  remote  to  conflict  with  the  law  of  nations,®  and 
a  pair  of  Kentucky  people,  whom  it  rendered  incompetent,  went 
into  Tennessee  and  there  intermarried,  no  like  provision  for- 
bidding in  Tennessee,  the  Kentucky  Court  held  it  to  be  good  in 
Kentucky;  observing,  by  Marshall,  C.  J. :  "As  the  prohibitory 
law  of  Kentucky  would  have  had  no  force  in  Tennessee,  the  mar- 
riage in  the  latter  State  must  there  have  created  the  lawful  rela- 
tion or  status  of  marriage,  by  which  the  parties  were  in  law  and 
in  fact  lawful  husband  and  lawful  wife  to  each  other  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  so  soon  as  the  marriage  was  performed,  and  con- 

1  26  Geo.  2,  c  33.    This  statute,  after    Brook  v.  Brook,  3  Smale  &  G.  481 ;  s.  c. 
making  certain  regulations,  the  non-com-     on  appeal,  9  II.  L.  Cas.  193. 
pliance  with  most  of  which  renders  the  '  Harford  v,  Morris,  2  Hag.  Con.  423, 

marriage  void,  adds,  in  §  18,  "That  noth-  430,  4  Eng.  Ec.  575,  578 ;  1  Barge  Col.  & 
ing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to     For.  Laws,  192. 

that  part  of  Great  Britain  called   Scot-         ^  See  the  cases  cited  in  the  note  to  the 
land,  nor  to  any  marriages  .  .  .   solem-     last  section,  and  particularly  Corapton  v. 
nized  b^ond  the  seas."  The  present  Eng-     Bearcroft ;  Story  Confl.  I^ws,  §  123  a. 
lish  Marriage  Act  differs  from  this  in  the  *  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  188,  199. 

Mspect   now  under  consideration.     See         '  Ante,  §  833,  834. 

«  Foirt;,  §  857,  858,  861. 
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tinuod  to  bo,  so  long  as  they  remained,  and  would  have  been  so 
if  at  any  lime  before  an  actual  divorce  they  !mJ  returned  tt3  that 
State.  And  ao  if  immediately  after  the  marriage  they  had  gone 
thrauufh  thi^  other  States,  and  even  to  Europe,  intending  all  the 
time  io  return  to  Kentucky,  they  would  have  been  lawtol  husband 
and  wife  in  every  place,  at  least  in.  every  country  where  the  com- 
mon hiw  prevails;  because  it  is  a  part  of  that  law  tlmt,  being 
luwrul  huslmnd  and  wife  at  the  place  of  marriage,  they  continue 
to  be  80  wherever  they  may  be***  Therefore,  since  matrimony  was 
a  part  of  tht?  hiw  of  nations,  this  individual  marj'iage  could  not  be 
othtvrwise  tliau  good  in  Kentucky.*  A  contrary  decisiouj  render- 
ing it  void  in  Kentucky  wliile  valid  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  have  taken  Kentucky  marriages  out  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  luado  them  a  mere  domestic^  institution*  peculiar  to  tlie  one 
8tuto.     Again,  — 

§  817,  En  gland  —  (Convent  of  Parenta  —  Foreign  Sentence  of 
Ifumty). — The  like  doctrine  was  shortly  aft<;rward  maintained 
in  Kughiud  where,  however,  this  Kentucky  opinion  was  prob- 
ably unknown,  A  marriage  had  been  celebrated  in  England  be* 
twnii  Frourli  parties  who  went  there  for  the  purpose,  in  evasion 
of  the  hiw  of  their  domicil  which  required  them,  whether  the 
nu|i(iab  were  at  home  or  abroad,  to  procure  the  consent  of  par- 
t^ut.H.uiiil  made  (he  nmrringi^  in  either  ease  without  it  void.  When 
they  hud  hecvune  thus  matrimoniuUy  united  in  England,  under 
tho  fornm  of  Knglish  law^  they  returned  to  France  ;  and  there, 
by  a  Krenoh  Irihunal,  this  marriage  was  pronounced  null.  And 
iilniHS  at  the  time  of  sentence  rendered,  the  parties  were  domi- 
olliul  in  France,  the  Knglish  Court  ought,  had  the  American  doo- 
tiiiio  prevailed  iu  it,  to  have  held  this  sentence  of  nullity  to  be 
a  eoni^hmlvn  disst^hition  of  the  marriage.^  This,  however,  was 
not  ttuggcHled  to  iho  tribunal,  nor  does  the  point  appear  to  have 
oiHimnnl  lo  any  one**  But  the  fidl  Court  for  the  hearing  of 
Ulvoroo  tuul  Matrimonial  CauBes,  treating  the  case  as  it  would 
lmv\»  doni*  if  then*  had  he\n\  no  sentence  of  mdlity  in  France,  and 
lliivlHK  jurimUctioti  by  renaan  that  the  lady  had  become  domiciled 
In  Kutfland,  and  Uiat  thi«  was  a  marriage  celobrated  in  England 


is  the  $Ame  whether  the  sentence  is  of 
nollitv,  pnmonucijig  an  origin alJ^f  invalid 
nuuriife  void,  or  of  the  dissolation  of  a 
awrrtage  orif^ioally  good. 
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(the  latter  being  a  fact  deemed  important  there,  but  it  would  not 
be  so  in  the  United  States),  held  the  marriage  to  be,  in  Eng- 
land, valid.  Said  Cresswell,  J. :  "  Every  nation  has  a  right  [this 
is  what  France  had  done  by  her  laws]  to  impose  on  its  own  sub- 
jects restrictions  and  prohibitions  as  to  entering  into  marriage 
contracts,  either  within  or  without  its  own  territories  ;  and  if  its 
subjects  sustain  hardships  in  consequence  of  those  restrictions, 
their  own  nation  only  must  bear  the  blame.  But  what  right  has 
one  independent  nation  to  call  upon  any  other  nation  equally 
independent  to  surrender  its  own  laws  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
such  restrictions  and  prohibitions  ?  .  .  .  The  great  importance  of 
having  some  one  certain  rule  applicable  to  all  cases ;  the  diffi- 
culty, not  to  say  impossibility,  of  having  any  rule  applicable  to 
all  cases  save  that  the  law  of  the  country  where  a  marriage  is 
solemnized  shall  in  that  country  at  least  decide  whether  it  is  valid 
or  invalid ;  the  absence  of  any  judicial  decision  or  dictum^  or  of 
even  any  opposite  opinion  of  any  writer  of  authority  on  the  law 
of  nations,  —  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  not  to 
found  our  judgment  in  this  case  on  any  other  rule  than  the  law 
of  England  as  prevailing  amongst  Engliali  subjects."^  This  case 
does  not,  indeed,  cover  all  the  ground,  and  decide  what  would 
have  been  the  mutual  relation  of  the  parties  if,  after  being  mar- 
ried in  England,  they  had  gone  to  Spain  instead  of  returning  to 
Prance  ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  upon  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence  they  would  have  been  held  in  Spain  to  be  married 
persons.     Still,  as  to  the  — 

§848.  Lez  Domicilii  —  (Compared  with  Divorce).  —  Recurring 
to  the  facts  of  the  two  cases  stated  in  the  last  two  sections,  it  may 
be  asked  whether  in  principle  the  question  might  not  have  been 
referred  to  the  law  of  the  parties'  domicil,  which  is  the  rule  for 
divorce,^  instead  of  that  of  the  marriage ;  so  that  in  the  English 
case  the  marriage  should  have  been  adjudged  void  because  it  was 
so  in  France,  and  void  in  the  Kentucky  case  because  the  Ten- 
nessee Court  ought  to  have  so  held.  Now,  comparing  marriage 
with  divorce,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  rule  of  the 
domicil  to  divorce,  because  it  is  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  the 

1  Simooin  v.  Mallac,  2  Swab.  &  T.  67,  v.  De  Barros),  5  P.  D.  94 ;  and  see  the 

83,  85.     Compare  this  case  with  Sotto-  discussions  of  the  question  in  subsequent 

mayor  v.  De  Barros,  in  its  various  stages,  parts  of  this  chapter, 
in  2  P.  D.  81,  3  P.  D.  1  (nom.  Sottomayer         «  Ante,  §  837,  839. 
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court  will  not  prononnce  the  sentence  until  the  domicil  is  proved. 
But  marriages,  in  all  countries,  just  as  uniformly  occur  in  pan 
as  divorces  do  in  court.  So  that  to  require  parties  to  establish 
their  domicil,  or  judicially  show  where  it  is,  before  intermarryiof, 
would  be  to  refuse  them  marriage.  Beyond  which,  is  there  any 
reason  for  casting  the  duty  on  every  government^  before  allowing 
a  marriage  to  take  place  within  its  territorial  limits,  to  compel  an 
inrjuiry  as  to  whether  the  parties  are  there  domiciled,  and  if  they 
are  found  not  to  be,  to  forbid  the  banns,  or  postpone  them  till  a 
commission  has  been  sent  abroad  to  take  testimony,  and  it  is 
thereby  ascertained  that  the  law  of  their  domicil  permits  them  to 
marry,  and  to  marry  in  the  particular  way  proposed  ?  And  if,  in 
any  instance,  the  government  finds  it  has  been  deceived,  and  the 
two  married  persons  did,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
entertain  a  secret  purpose  to  return  to  their  former  residence, 
thereby  proving  that  they  w^ere  not  domiciled  where  they  were 
marriedj  must  then  the  government  hold  the  marriage  void,  and 
proceed  against  them  criminally  for  fornication?  There  is  be- 
lieved  to  be  no  country  whose  laws  provide  for  this  sort  of  inquiry 
in  advance  of  marriage*  *  Then,  if  parties  do  marry,  without  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry  for  which  the  laws  make  no  provision,  and  the 
marriage  is  valid  by  the  general  law  under  which  it  was  cele- 
brated, is  the  court  to  take  up  the  case  at  this  stage,  and,  finding 
the  parties  not  to  have  been  domiciled,  and  finding  that  their 
marriage  would  not  be  good  had  it  been  celebrated  in  their  own 
country^  pronounce  it,  therefore,  to  be,  contrary  to  what  is  writ- 
ten in  its  own  statutes,  void  ?  No  American  court  has  c\'er  yet 
permitted  any  classes  of  foreigners,  except  sovereigns  and  their 
diplomatic  agents  and  attendants,^  to  be  thus  exempt  from  sub- 
jection to  our  laws  on  American  soil,  —  all  holding  our  laws  to  lie 
there  supreme.^  And  any  contrary  ruling  of  any  tribunal  would 
be  a  tender  of  itself,  of  its  sovereign,  and  of  his  people  in  serfdoai 
to  the  sovereign  of  every  other  nation.     But — - 

§  849.  Anomalous  Bngliah  Case.  *—  There  is  an  English  case 
which,  if  it  is  hereafter  to  l>e  followed,  transports  foreign  law  to 
British  soil,  compels  the  courts  to  inquire  into  the  matrimonial 
law  of  Q\{ivy  other  country,  and  ejects  from  the  tribunals  in  a  class 
of  cases  every  day  occurring  the  commands  of  Parliament,  and 
substitutes  for  them  the  shifting  laws  of  foreign  countries,  tn  r«* 

1  I  Bisliop  Crim.  Law,  §  124  et  aeq.  «  Auto,  §  828,  SS2,  835  (3.  7), 
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speet  of  transactions  on  British  soil.  It  is  believed  that  no  civil- 
ized country  ever  before  witnessed  the  like.  The  facts  resemble 
those  in  the  case  of  the  French  parties  above  stated.^  In  that 
case  such  parties  had  intermarried  in  England,  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents, — the  marriage  being  by  the  French  law  void, 
yet  good  by  the  English  law.  And  because  it  transpired  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  the  English  Court  refused  to  annul  it.  In  the  case  we 
are  now  considering,  Portuguese  parties,  residing  in  England,  but 
assumed  not  to  be  there  domiciled,  being  cousins  who  were  per- 
mitted by  the  express  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament  to  inter- 
marry,* yet  by  the  law  of  Portugal  forbidden  except  on  leave  from 
the  Pope,  intermarried  in  England,  in  full  compliance  with  the 
English  law,  yet  without  having  first  obtained  permission  from 
his  Holiness.  Thereupon  the  Court  of  Appeal,  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  Probate  Division,^  held  the  marriage  to  be,  in  Eng- 
land, invalid  for  the  want  of  the  papal  authorization,  because  such 
was  the  law  of  Portugal.  And  this  case  having  occurred  subse- 
quently to  that  of  the  French  parties,  and  differing  from  it  sim- 
ply in  the  non-consent  to  the  nuptials  having  been  the  Pope's 
instead  of  the  father's,  was  nevertl^eless  by  the  tribunal  distin- 
guished therefrom  on  the  ground  that  the  father's  blessing  was  a 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  which  need  only  conform  to  the 
law  of  the  place,  but  the  impediment  of  cousinship  and  its  re- 
moval by  the  Pope  were  fundamentals  pertaining  to  the  law  of 
the  domicil.*  The  case,  upon  this,  going  back  to  the  Probate  Di- 
vision for  a  hearing  on  the  facts,  Sir  James  Hannen  found  that 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  the  man's  domicil  was  in  England 
and  the  woman's  in  Portugal.  Whereupon,  taking  advantage  of 
another  distinction  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  had  introduced,  he 
held  that  the  foreign  law  did  not  affect  the  domiciled  party,  there- 
fore his  marriage  was  good,  so  dismissed  the  case.  At  the  same 
time,  by  his  observations  he  inflicted  on  the  decision  of  the  court 
above  him  blows  as  damaging  as  could  be  made  consistent  with 
his  nominally  inferior  position.^  A  peculiarity  of  which  last  dis- 
tinction, whatever  we  may  deem  of  the  other,  is,  that  for  it  there 

1  Ante,  §  847.  able  to  perceive,  whj  is  greater  value  to 

3  Ante,  §  263,  737,  747.  be  attached  by  the  tribunals  of  this  coun- 

'  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros,  2  P.  D.  try  to  the  permission  of  the  Pope  than  to 

81.  that  of  a  father?"    Sir  James  Hannen, 

*  Sottomayor  v.  Dfe  Barros,  3  P.  D.  1.  5  P.  D.  94,  106. 

**  If  there  be  a  distinction,  which  I  am  un-         ^  Sottomayer  v.  De  Barros,  5  P.  D.  94. 
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is  not  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  legal  reason.  If  the  Portug^npsc 
law  of  marriage  was  admitted  into  the  case,  as  the  Court  uf  Ap- 
peal  held  it  must  be,  it  took  away  the  woman's  capacity-  And 
the  law  of  England,  which  all  held  to  be  the  test  for  the  domiciled 
man,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  though  competent,  to  can- 
tract  valid  marriage  with  an  incompetent  woman.*  It  is  not  for 
the  author  to  say  how  this  case  should  hereafter  be  regarded  in 
England ;  but  as  appearing  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  A\y 
peal,  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  American  authorities,^  and  one 
cannot  well  see  how  it  can  be  given  effect  in  any  other  common- 
law  country-     Further  as  to  the  doctrine  itself, — 

§  830.  Tranfiactiona  In  Own  Country,  —  Not  only  in  our  matri- 
monial law,  but  likewise  in  every  other  part  of  our  municipal 
and  international  jurisprudence*  the  broad  doctrine  is  established, 
witli  the  one  only  exception  of  foreign  sovereigns  and  their  diplo- 
matic  representatives  and  amoed  vesj^els,  and  their  invading  troops 
in  war,  that  the  courts  of  a  country  will  adjudge  and  regulate  the 
transactions  of  foreigners  in  it  by  their  own  and  not  by  the  for 
cign  laws.'*  For  example^  if  one  foreigner  cuts  off  another  for- 
eigner's head  on  our  soiK  it  will  be  uo  answer  for  him  to  say  that 
the  two  arc  French  subjects,  and  he  has  received  authority  from 
the  French  government  to  guillotine  the  other.  Or  if  in  one  of 
our  prohibition  States  a  man  is  caught  in  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor, 
he  cannot  defend  himself  by  showing  that  he  is  domiciled  in  an 
adjoining  State,  by  the  laws  whereof  liquor-selling  is  permitted. 
And  the  same  rule  applies  to  any  ordinary  contract.  It  would  be 
an  unheard-of  defence  to  a  suit  on  any  contract  (leaving  out  of 
Tiew  tlie  anomalous  marriage  case  just  stated*)  to  allege  that  the 
parties  were  domiciled  in  another  country  when  they  entered  into 
it,  if  in  fact  they  made  it  in  the  country  of  the  court  in  full  Com- 
pliance with  its  laws.  This  doctrine  is  not  only  fundamentaU  and 
not  only  established  by  universal  usage,  but  it  is  also  axiomatic. 
A  government  of  a  country,  subject  to  having  its  laws  su]>erseded 
by  foreign  ones  every  time  a  foreigner  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  would 
he  ft  contradiction  ;  it  would  be  a  government,  not  of  the  country, 
but  only  of  a  part  of  the  people  in  it,  —  in  chains  as  to  the  other 
part.     Now,  — 

»  Ante,  §  295.  3a«,  575,  5TS,  58S,  WS- 
itOft. 

'  For  exftmpki.  ante,  I S47.  Audotheo 
^^  a|>pc«f  10  we  proceed. 
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Crim.  Law,  §124-135;  Bbhup  Coo.  §  1377; 
C»m|xbeU  r.  Hall,  Cowp  204,  208. 
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§  851.  ConclQBive.  —  This  doctrine  is  conclusive  of  our  present 
question.  It  being  impossible  that  a  marriage  celebrated  on  our 
soil  should  be  adjudged  by  foreign  laws,  the  same  rule  must  apply 
to  every  other  country.  The  courts  of  every  country  must  hold 
all  marriages  celebrated  on  its  soil  to  be  good  or  ill  according  as 
their  oum  laws  make  them  the  one  or  the  other.  Therefore  tliere  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  no  way  in  which  marriage  can  be  an  inter- 
national institution,  so  that  whatever  parties  are  held  to  be  mar- 
ried in  one  country  will  be  held  the  same  in  every  other, ^  except 
by  referring  the  question  to  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  the 
celebration  transpired.  This  view  does  not  involve,  like  the  other, 
a  submission  by  one  country  to  the  laws  of  other  countries ;  it  is 
simply  that,  when  parties  enter  it  from  abroad,  they  may  bring 
with  them  whatever  they  had  acquired  abroad,  —  the  foreign  law 
being  looked  into  only  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  thing 
claimed  constitutes  such  acquisition.^    Further  as  to  which,  — 

§  852.  Other  Reasons  —  (Marriages  abroad).  —  Assuming  it  tO 
be  settled  that,  without  exception,  the  courts  of  a  country  wherein 
a  marriage  takes  place  will  judge  of  it  by  their  own  laws,  we  are 
further  to  consider  why  they  will  look  to  the  foreign  laws  when 
it  was  solemnized  abroad.  It  is  believed  by  the  author  that  the 
true  reasons  of  the  law,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  ones 
assigned  by  a  particular  judge,^  are  those  already  given.  They 
adhere  in  the  law  itself,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  any 
judge  has  stated  them  in  the  same  way  before.  Still  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  judicial  utterances  leading  to  the  same  result. 
Thus,  — 

§  853.  Courtesy  —  Comity — Justice.  —  Referring  the  doctrine 
to  the  general  one  that  the  validity  of  a  contract  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  made,*  "some 
writers,"  observes  Dr.  Radcliff,  "  say  that  such  rule  rests  on  the 
courtesy  of  nations ;  but  Lord  Brougham  *  says,  it  may  be  laid 
down  with  more  appearance  of  truth  that  it  is  ex  debito  justitice^ 
the  parties  agreeing  to  have  the  contract  formed,  and  its  valid- 

1  Ante,  §  833.  CommisBary  Koss  observed  of  the  rale 

*  Ante,  §  829-832.  that  the  lex  loci  contractus  governs  in  re- 

*  Ante,  §  130,  842.  spect  to  the  validity  of  contracts  :  *'  Thia 

*  Ferg.  Consist  Law,  28,  29 ;  Poynter  is  merely  a  proceeding  in  execution  of  the 
Mar.  &  Div.  278.  will  of  the  parties,  and  not  in  the  least  a 

*  In  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  CI.  &  recognition  of  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
F.  488,  529,  530.    In  a  Scotch  case,  Mr.  law."    Ferg.  360,  3  Eng.  £c.  480. 
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ity  determined,  according  to  that  law.'  And  that  this  is  the 
true  prlncipk',  1  must  refer  to  the  cases  cited,^  and  principally 
to  Scrimshire  v,  Sciimshire,  and  Sir  Edward  Simpson^s  luminous 
judgment  in  that  case,  and  to  Ilderton  ik  Ilderton,^  and  to  Hube- 
rufl,  Tliat  rule  is  eminently  calculated  to  prevent  uncertainty 
and  confusion,  and  is  generally  established  among  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill  consequences  that 
would  ensue  if  countries  did  not  observe  the  laws  of  each  other 
in  questions  of  marriage/*^ 

§  854.  Purtlier  as  to  whicli.  —  In  some  Massachusetts  cases,  Par- 
ker, C,  J.,  said  that  comity  would  not  be  offended  by  the  courts  o{ 
the  parties*  domicil  declaring  null  a  contract  made  in  another  State 
in  violation  of  their  own  laws;^  so  that  the  principle  in  marriage 
is  not  necessarily  applicable  to  contracts  of  a  different  nature,— 
usurious,  garni ngj  or  otliers,  —  unlawful  by  domestic  statutes  or 
by  the  common  law.  Comity  does  not  require  a  government  to 
protect  its  subjects  in  evading  it^s  laws,  by  incurring  abroad  obli- 
gations whicli  they  could  not  at  home.  But  the  rule,  he  consid* 
ercd,  restsj  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  on  the  extreme 
danger  of  vacating  a  marriage  valid  where  it  is  solemnized, — thos 
bastardizing  innocent  children,  and  committing  an  outrage  on  the 
public  morals.^     Moreover^  — 

§  855.  In  what  Sense  Foreign  Law  in  Force  here.  —  In  full  aO 
cord  with  the  princij»les  above  laid  down,^  the  courts  have  always 
deemed  that  the  ground  for  trying  a  foreign  marriage  by  the  fo^ 
eign  law  is  not  that  such  law  has,  proprio  vigorey  any  force  in  the 
domestic  forum.    A  marriage,  claimed  to  exist  or  not  in  a  par- 


^  Lord  Brongliam*s  argument,  thus  re> 
ferred  to,  eootna  to  l>t*  that,  the  e^ence  of 
marriajt^o  hoing  consent,  it  exists  wherever 
the  cojiseut  dues.  But  consent  is  proved 
only  when  exprensed  In  the  formM  rccog- 
tiixed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  ^iven, 
Warrotider  v.  War  render,  2  CI  &  F.  488, 

-  Dalrympk  v.  Dalrjmple,  2  Hag, 
CoQ.  54/4  Eog.  Ec.  485;  Euding  v. 
Smith.  2  Hag.  Con.  371,  4  Eng.  Ec.  551  ; 
Mtddleton  r.  Janveriii,  2  Hag,  Con.  437, 
4  Eng.  Ei:.  582  ;  Hiirford  u.  Morris,  2  Hag. 
Con.  42.i,  4  Eng.  Ec,  575;  Scrimshire  r. 
Scrimshirc,  2  Hag.  Con,  Sy5,  4  Eng.  Ec. 
562. 

*  Ddertoo  w.  Udertoo,  2  H.  BL  145, 
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^  Steele  cr.  BraddelU  Milwanl,  1,  30. 

*  It  has  been  denied  that  comity  \b  tbi 
true  principle  od  which  geuerally  a  con- 
tract, made  m  one  coantry.  is  enforced  in 
another  accowiing  to  the  laws  of  the  f^J^ 
mer ;  although  Ihe  doctrine  \s  ugiiutly  ex- 
preased  in  this  way.  Ixtrd  Brougham  in 
Warrendcr  i-.  Warrender,  2  CL  &  F.  4^1, 
9  Bligh,  m\  Story  Confl.  Laws.  §  226  e, 
note. 

^  PatDAin  I?*  Putnam,  8  Pick.  433; 
Med  way  v,  Ncedhara,  16  Maas.  157»  8  Am. 
IX  13  L  See  al*o  2  Kent  Com,  92 :  Poja* 
ter  Mar,  &  Div,  287 ;  Story  Confl.  Iawi, 
§  124. 

'  Ante,  I  851,  and  places  there  cited. 
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ticular  country  in  whose  tribunals  it  is  drawn  in  question,  must 
be  judged  of  by  the  law  there  prevailing ;  and  if  it  was  celebrated 
abroad,  whether  between  persons  domiciled  at  the  place  of  cele- 
bration, or  between  subjects  of  the  government  under  which  it 
is  being  tried,  it  is  still  within  the  rule  requiring  every  court  to 
determine  all  questions  before  it  by  its  own  law.  In  the  words 
of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  Dalrymple  case,  the  question  of  the  par- 
ties' marriage,  "  being  entertained  in  an  English  court,  must  be 
adjudicated  according  to  the  principles  of  English  law  applicable 
to  such  a  case.  But,"  he  continued, "  the  only  principle  applicable 
to  such  a  case,  by  the  law  of  England,  is  that  the  validity  of  Miss 
Gordon's  marriage  rights  must  be  tried  by  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  country  where,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  had  their  origin. 
Having  furnished  this  principle,  the  law  of  England  withdraws 
altogether,  and  leaves  the  legal  question  to  the  exclusive  judgment 
of  the  law  of  Scotland."  ^ 

§  856.  The  Result  —  is  that,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  for 
the  prosperity  of  its  respective  communities,  for  the  well-being 
of  families,  for  virtue  in  social  life,  for  good  morals,  for  religion, 
for  everything  held  dear  by  the  race  of  man  in  common,  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  one  universal  rule  whereby  to  deter- 
mine whether  parties  are  to  be  regarded  as  married  or  not ;  and 
that  the  only  practicable  rule  is  to  refer  this  question  to  the  law 
of  the  country  wherein  they  exchange  the  mutual  consent  to  be 
husband  and  wife ;  which  consent  alone  is,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
a  perfect  marriage.  If,  in  such  country,  they  are  deemed  to  be 
married,  the  tribunals  of  every  other  must  hold  them  to  be  so 
likewise,  or  no  end  can  be  predicted  to  the  confusion  which  will 
ensue.  And  as  a  general  proposition,  "  all  nations  have,"  in  the 
language  of  Sir  Edward  Simpson,  "consented,  or  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  consent,  for  the  common  benefit  and  advantage,  that 
marriages  should  be  good  or  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  they  are  made.  By  observing  this  law,  no  incon- 
venience can  arise."  2  Seeking  next  for  the  real  and  proposed 
limits  of  this  doctrine, — 

1  Dalrymple  p.  Dalrymple,  2  Hag.  Con.  L.  &  Eq.  570,  574 ;  and  of  Sir  E.  Simp- 

54,  58,  4  Eng.  Ec.  485,  487 ;  Holroyd,  J.  non  in  Scrimshiro  v.  Scrimshire,  2  Hag. 

in  Birt whistle  v.  Vardill,  5  B.  &  C.  438,  Con.  395,  4    Eng.    Ec.    562.      And  see 

454.      And  see  the  observations  of  Sir  CaldweU  v.  Vanvlissengen,  9  Hare,  416, 

Herbert  Jenner  Fust  in  Connelly  v.  Con-  425. 

nelly,  2  Rob.  Ec.  201,  248  et  seq.,  2  Eng.         <  Scrimshire  v.  Scrimshire,  2  Hag.  Con. 
VOL.  I.  — 24  ^69 
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§  857,   Secondly.     The  Exception  of  Marriages  odicruB  btjf  th 
Common  Consent  of  Natioii9  :  — 

Boctrine  defined.  —  Should  there  be,  as  occasionally  it  may  hoi^ 
pen,  a  ctmntry  or  State  permitting  marriages  which  by  the  com- 
mon voice  of  civilized  nations  are  vicious  past  toleration,  such 
marriages,  tljough  solemnized  under  the  protection  of  its  laws, 
would  not  be  within  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nationii  l^ecanse 
lacking  the  general  favor  essential.^  Therefore  they  would  be  re- 
jected by  the  tribunals  of  every  other  country  in  which  they  were 
not  by  its  local  laws  ajiproved^^ 

§858.  "What  Cases.  —  To  bring  a  case  within  this  exception, 
something  more  must  appear  than  that  the  marriage  is  contrarjr 
to  the  general  law  of  the  State  in  whicfi  the  question  arises.*  It 
must  be  contrary  also  to  the  common  voice  of  Christendom.  The 
familiar  illustrations,  perhaps  the  only  ones  of  which  a  writer 
can  speak  with  absolute  assurance,  are  polygamous  marriages  and 
those  of  excessively  near  consanguinity.*    Yet  — 

§  859.  Insanity.  —  It  has  also  been  intimated,  and  such  is  the 
deduction  of  reason,  that  if  in  the  foreign  country  a  marriage  be* 
tween  persona  without  tlie  capacity  of  mind  to  enter  into  it  should 
be  deemed  valid,^  it  would  still  be  rejected  by  the  domestic  tribu- 
nals. For,  said  Gilchrist,  C,  J.,  "  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
the  conacnmiH  animorum^  the  willing  mind,  18  required  as  an  essen- 
tial attribotc  of  this  contract/'^ 

§  860.  Polygamous.  —  We  saw,  in  an  earlier  chapter^  that  a 
polygamous  marriage  will  be  rejected  in  every  monogamous  coim- 
try,  however  good  at  home,^  Unfortunately  our  conflicting  divorce 
laws  and  their  interpretations,  though  practically  not  very  inhar- 
monious in  their  workings,  and  becoming  more  and  more  in  uni- 
son QVQvy  year,  afford  occasionally  an  illustration  of  this,  where  the 
courts  of  one  State  accept  a  divorce  sentence  as  good,  and  tliose 
of  another  reject  it ;  bo  that  if  a  party  to  it  marries  in  the  former 
State,  the  marriage  is  there  valid,  but  void  in  the  latter  State,' 


395,  417,  4  Eng.  Ec.  562,  572  ;  and  see  the 
entire  npinimi  of  this  ablo  judge. 

>  Ante.  §  8.13. 

^  Greenwood  v.  Cnrtiii,  6  Mass.  358, 
379,  4  Am.  B.  145;  Sneed  r.  Ew-inp,  5 
♦T.  J.  Mar,4FjO,  Am,  25  Am.  D.  41  ;  Snttgii 
•.Warren,  10  Met.  451. 

•  Sntton  V.  Warr«?n,  10  Met.  45 L 

•Story    Confl.    I>awa,   §  U3a;    mote, 
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§  276  ;    Dantieni    t%   DaaneUi,  4  Bosh, 
51. 

^  Ante,  §  e.33-€U. 

6  Trae  i%  Raoncy,  1  Post.  N.  H.  52,  53 
Am  D.  164.  — 

7  Auto,  §  305,  309,  310. 

8  Ante,  §  290 ;    In  re  BetheU,  3fi 
D.  220,  234. 

*  Conway  v.  Beazley,  3  Hog.  Ec*  639. 
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§  861.  incestaoQB.  —  By  the  law  of  nature,  incest  pertains  only 
to  consanguinity.  Yet  most  Christian  States,  by  their  domestic 
laws,  carry  the  like  prohibitions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into 
affinity.*  Our  books,  in  words,  commonly  join  the  two  wlien 
speaking  of  this  international  impediment,  yet  they  also  mention 
it  as  of  natural  law,  for  which  and  other  reasons  we  may  doubt 
whether  affinity  is  justly  to  be  included.  An  incestuous  mar- 
riage,  within  the  meaning  of  our  exception,  is  generally  stated  to 
be,  not  every  one  forbidden  on  account  of  consanguinity  or  affinity 
by  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  country  in  wliich  its  validity 
is  drawn  in  question ;  for  a  State  may  prohibit,  from  motives  of 
policy  or  from  religious  considerations,  matrimonial  connections 
between  persons  related  in  blood  or  affinity,  not  incestuous  by 
natural  law.  "  By  the  law  of  nature,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  I 
onderstand  those  fit  and  just  rules  of  conduct  which  the  Creator 
has  prescribed  to  man  as  a  dependent  and  social  being;  and 
vrhich  arc  to  be  ascertained  from  the  deductions  of  right  reason, 
though  they  may  be  more  precisely  known  and  more  explicitly 
declared  by  Divine  Revelation."  ^     More  particularly, — 

§  862.  The  Rule.  —  While  there  are  some  differences  of  opinion, 
it  is  universally  agreed  that  the  prohibition  includes  all  marriages 
between  persons  in  the  lineal  ascending  and  descending  degrees 
[)f  blood  relationship,  and  between  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  col- 
lateral line,  whether  of  the  whole  or  the  half  blood.*    Yet  what- 

S  Eng.  Ec.  242.    The  reporter's  head-note  9  Bli^h,  89,  1 12,  2  O.  &  F.  488,  532.    An 

x>  this  case  sets  it  in  a  somewhat  different  Alabama    case    intimates    that    perhaps 

ight.     It  is,  that  "  the  lex  loci  contractus,  polygamous   marriages    contracted    in  a 

18  to   marriage,  will  not  prevail  where  country  allowing  polygamy  would   in  a 

Mther  of  the  parties  is  under  a  legal  in-  Christian  country  be   deemed    good    on 

:apacity  by  the  law  of  the  domicil.'*    But  collateral  proceedings.    "  A  parallel  case," 

luch  a  proposition  would  be  unsound  in  adds  the  court, "  to  a  Turkish  or  other  mar- 

aw ;  and  by  the  case  itself,  simply  a  Scotch  ringe  in  an  infidel  country,  will  probably 

livorce  of  English  parties  domiciled   in  be  found  among  all  our  savage  tribes; 

England  both  at  the  times  of  their  mar-  but  can  it  be  possible  that  the  children 

riage  and  of  their  divorce,  was  adjudged  must  be  illegitimate,  if  bom  of  the  second 

roiti ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  so  also  was  or  other  succeeding  wife  ?  '*     Wall  v.  Wil- 

i  second  marriage  in  Scotland  of  one  of  liamson,  8  Ala.  48,  51.    See  ante,  §  306- 

;hem  ;  though  probably  the  Scotch  courts  310. 

ivould  have  held  the  divorce  valid,  and  the  ^  Ante,  §  732,  733,  741-744,  752. 

Tiarriage  therefore  good.     See,  in  affirm-         *  Wightman  u.  Wightman,  4  Johns.  Ch. 

ince  of  this  view.  In  re  Wilson's  Trusts,  343. 

Law  Rep.  I  Eq.  247, 257, 258.     See  further  '  Story  Conff.  Iaws,  §  114;    2   Kent 

m  this  question.  Story  Confl.  I>aws,  §  1 14 ;  Com.  83 ;  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  188. 

Bnrge    Col.   &  For.    I^ws,    188;    Lord  And  see  Butler  t\  Gastrill,  Gilb.  Ch.  156; 

Brougham,  in  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  Harrison  v.  Burwell,  Vaugh.  206,  226. 
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ever  l>e  the  scruples  as  to  connections  between  relatives  further 
removed  than  brother  and  sister  in  the  collateral  line  of  consan- 
guinity, the  better  opinion  does  not  hold  them  incestuous  bj 
natural  law.*  In  our  further  unfoldlngs  will  be  cited  some  casefl 
which  might  be  urged  into  an  argument  for  extending  the  col- 
lateral line  furtlier;  but  whether  well  or  ill  considered,  they  are 
believed  to  proceed  on  other  reasons,  or  on  prejudices  which  hare 
no  place  in  the  law  of  nations,^ 

§  863.   Thirdly*     3Iarrtfjf/es  odious  Locally  :  — 
Doctrine  de&ned  —  (Precedence  of  I*awfl).  —  It  18  the  first  dut? 
of  a  court  to  give  effect  to  the  laws  and  obey  the  commands  of 
the  govcrument  under  which  it  sits,     And  though  the  laws  ia- 
elude  as  well  the  common  law  and  the  law  of  nations  as  the  etat^ 
utes  and  written  constitutions,  yet  their  due  precedence  must  be 
observed.     After  tlie  written  cunstitutionj  a  statute   stands  next 
in  authority,  and  it  must  be  obeyed  even  when  thereby  a  law  of 
nations  is  violated.®    A  popular  custom  may  grow  to  be  law,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  contrary  to  any  already  existing  law,  written  or 
unwritten ;  but  it  never  can  acquire  this  status  in  antagonism  ta 
such  law>    The  consequence  of  which  is  that  while  the  deeisiona 
of  a  court  must  conform  to  the  legislative  commands,  however 
violative   of  the  international   law  of  marriage,  they  never  can 
rightfully  run  counter  to  it  in  conformity  to  a  prejudice,  a  re- 
ligious belief,  or  any  popular  opinion,  which  has  not  found  ex- 
pression in  the  written  laws.     So  that  however  odious  a  marriage 
may  be  in  tlie  particular  State,  if  it  is  good  by  the  international 
law  the  court  will  not  be  justified  in  pronouncing  it  void  unless 
BO  declared  by  a  statute,     l^ut  — 

§  864*  Local  infEuences,  ^  The  writer  of  a  practical  law-book 
promises  his  readers  to  tell  tliem  liow  things  are  in  fact,  not  lim- 
iting his  expositions  to  how  they  ought  to  be.    For  the  practitioner 


»  Sutton  r.  Warren,  10  Met.  451  ; 
WightraiiD  i\  Wtghtmiin,  4  Johns,  Ch< 
343;    Stevenson    t\   Gmv,    17    B.   Moiir. 

^  For  example,  Brook  r.  Brook*  9  II. 
L.  Caa.  193,  mi^'ht  \»*  ^ieeiiied  one  of  these 
cnsm.  In  Sottonmyor  r.  1)«  Barros,  '2  P.  I>. 
81,  86,  Sir  R.  rhilliinore,  with  tins  crwe 
before  him,  i«iid  :  '*  Tbi»  marriage  rantiot 
be  pronounced  invalid  heranso  tt  is  inct?«t- 
nons  according  to  the  j^cneral  law  of 
Cbriateudom ;   it  is  not  a  marriage  he- 

872 


tween  persons  in  the  direct  lineal  line  of 
conaanguintty,  or  in  the  collateral  Uw 
within  the  degree  of  brother  and  sister, 
both  which  claasea  of  marriag«  are  bj  the 
n«ige  and  practice  of  Christian  State*, 
and  the  general  rnrrent  of  Chrif>tiau  law 
and  anthority,  con^iidered  us  incestnoufi, 
nTiiiatoral,  and  destructive  of  dvilined 
life"     And  see  post.  §  872.  878. 

>  Ante*  §  835  (1);  Bishop  WritUii 
Laws,  §  12-14. 

*  Bishop  Con.  S  445,453. 
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cares  less  to  know  how  the  court  should,  than  how  it  will,  decide 
his  case.  And  the  simple  truth  is,  that  local  and  even  individual 
beliefs  and  prejudices  will  sometimes  prevail  over  the  true  law. 
Not  many  judges  will  go  so  far  as  the  one  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,^  who  refused  to  parties  the  relief  which  he  ad- 
mitted a  statute  entitled  tliem  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  which  he  must  obey  in  preference  to 
the  law  of  man.  But  many  a  judge,  finding  the  popular  opinion 
in  full  accord  with  his  private  views,  will  feel  justified  in  per- 
mitting it  to  override  the  law.     Thus, — 

§  865.  Blacks  and  Whites.  —  While  in  every  part  of  our  country 
amalgamations  of  the  black  and  white  races,  when  effected  with- 
out marriage,  are  looked  upon  with,  at  least,  no  greater  disfavor 
than  other  adulteries  and  fornications,  and  from  illicit  connections 
nearly  all  the  admixtures  of  these  races  proceed,^  there  is  no 
State  in  which  an  intermarriage  between  persons  of  these  races 
has  the  full  popular  approbation,  and  in  some  of  the  States  it  is  a 
great  offence  against  the  public  taste.  But  as  to  intermarriage, 
it  is  otherwise  in  most  other  countries.  And  since,  to  render  a 
marriage  internationally  void  it  must  be  odious  to  all  Christen- 
dom,^ the  matrimonial  unions  between  blacks  and  wliites  are  good 
by  the  international  marriage  law.  It  was  so  adjudged  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  a  time  when  a  statute  of  the  State  made  a  domestic 
marriage  of  this  sort  void.  A  couple,  one  of  whom  was  black 
and  the  other  white,  to  evade  the  statute,  went  into  Rhode  Island, 
in  which  State  such  connections  were  allowed,  and  there  married 
and  immediately  returned ;  whereupon  the  marriage,  being  good 
in  Rhode  Island,  was  held  to  be  good  in  Massachusetts.*  But  in 
Louisiana,  where  an  intenscr  prejudice  or  popular  sentiment  pre- 
vailed than  in  Massachusetts,  yet  there  was  no  statute  in  denial 
of  the  international  rule,  the  court  refused  to  uphold  a  marriage 
entered  into  in  France  between  a  free  white  person  and  a  person 
of  color,  the  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  observing :  ''  What- 
ever validity  might  be  attached  in  France  to  the  singular  marriajje 
contract  and  subsequent  unnatural  alliance  there  celebrated  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  the  deceased  testatrix,  it  is  plain  that 
under  the  facts  in  evidence  the  courts  of  Louisiana  cannot  give 

1  Ant©.  §  93.  ♦  Medwav  v.  Needham,  16  Mass.  157, 

8  Ante,  §  683,  695.  8  Am.  D.  131. 

»  Ante,  §  857-862. 
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effect  to  these  acts  without  sanctionmg  an  evasion  of  the  laws, 
and  setting  at  naught  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  State."  ^  The 
courts  both  of  North  Carolina  '  and  Virginia  '  hare  since  followed 
this  doctrine  in  cases  where,  when  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
abroad,  the  two  parties  were  domiciled  in  the  State  in  which  it 
was  afterward  called  in  question.  But  the  North  Carolina  tribu- 
nal accepted  the  marriage  in  a  case  where  both  parties  had  their 
dumicil  in  the  foreign  State  wherein  and  when  the  solemnization 
took  place.*  Here  are  divergent  decisions,  graded  bv  the  differ- 
ing degrees  of  intensity  in  the  common  prejudice, —  lowest  in 
Massachusetts,  highest  in  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia occupying,  as  they  do  geographically,  a  position  between.^ 
It  is  an  illustrative  practical  fact  in  our  jurisprudence,  and  proba- 
bly in  that  of  every  other  country. 

§  866.  Fourthly.  Marrioffes  forbidden  by  a  StcUute  oflhe  Par- 
ticular State  :  — 

Statute  not  Sztra-teriitorial.  —  Within  principles  already  ex- 
plained, no  statute,  whether  relating  to  marriage  or  anything  else, 
if  in  the  ordinary  general  form  of  words,  will  be  given  any  effect 
outside  of  the  local  jurisdiction  of  tlie  government  enacting  it. 
To  bind  even  citizens  abroad,  it  must  either  specifically  in  terms, 
or  by  necessary  interpretation,  include  them.®  The  consequence 
of  which  is  that, — 

§  867.  The  Role.  — If  a  statute  of  our  own  State,  silent  as  to 
marriages  abroad,  prohibits  classes  of  persons  to  marry  generally, 
or  tt)  intermarry,  or  declares  void  all  marriages  not  celebrated  in 
compliance  with  prescribed  forms,  it  has  no  effect  upon  marriages 
even  of  our  own  citizens  entered  into  out  of  the  State ;  those  mar- 
riages are  to  be  judged  of  by  our  courts  precisely  as  though  the 
statute  did  not  exist.  If  they  are  valid  by  the  international  law 
of  marriage,  and  by  the  local  law  where  celebrated,  they  are  so 
also  by  our  own  law,  —  the  statute  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.     For  the  international  law  of  marriage  is  a  part  of  the 

>  Duprc  V,  Boulard,  10  La.  An.  411,  *  8.  p.  Rosa,  76  N.  C.  242,  22  Am.  R. 

opIniDii   l).v  Spoffonl,  J.     See  Succession  678. 

of  ('iil»ull«»rt>.  24  \a.  Au.  .^73;  Carmena         *  And  see  observations  of  Sir  James 

IV   Hliiiiov.    16   La.   An.   245;  Blasini  v.  Hannen   in  Sottomayer  v.  De  Barros,  5 

HliiHiiii.  :m  Iji,  An.  1388.  P.  D.  94.  104. 

«  S.  V,  Konuody,  76  N.  C.  251,  22  Am.  «  Ante,  §  828,  835  (5) ;  Bishop  Writ- 

U.  ns.i.  ten  Laws,  §  141. 

»  Kinn«7  r.  C.  30  t>rat.  858,  32  Am.  R. 
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unwritten  law  of  our  State,  and  a  written  law  not  interpreted  to 
be  extra-territorial  does  not  change  the  unwritten  as  to  extra- 
territorial marriages.     Thus, — 

§  868.  Blacks  and  Whites,  —  forbidden  to  intermarry  by  a  stat- 
ute of  their  own  State,  are,  as  above  seen,  according  to  just  in- 
terpretation, not  within  the  prohibition  while  intermarrying  in 
another  State,  however  transient  may  be  their  presence  there.^ 
And  — 

§  869.  Prohibitions  following  Divorce. — The  prohibitions  of  mar- 
riage after  divorce*  are  of  the  same  sort ;  they  are  not  extra-terri- 
torial, but  are  limited  in  their  effects  to  the  State  creating  them.* 
This  was  denied  in  a  case  or  two  wherein  the  reasons  and  au- 
thorities were  not  before  the  court ;  as,  in  North  Carolina,  where 
the  judge  did  not  duly  take  into  the  account  the  effect  of  the 
divorce,*  but  observed  that  "joro  hac  vice^  the  first  marriage  is 
still  subsisting."*^  To  illustrate  the  true  doctrine,  a  statute  in 
Massachusetts  disqualified  the  guilty  party  after  a  divorce  to  con- 
tract a  second  marriage :  thereupon  a  man  for  whose  adultery  a 
decree  of  dissolution  had  been  rendered,  and  a  woman,  both  domi- 
ciled in  Massachusetts,  went  into  Connecticut  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  prohibiting  statute,  and  were  there  married,  imme- 
diately returning,  and  their  marriage  was  held  in  Massachusetts 
to  be  good.®  The  same,  in  like  cases,  has  been  adjudged  in  New 
York.7  And  the  New  York  Court  further  held  the  marriage  of 
domiciled  New  York  parties  in  New  Jersey  to  be  in  these  cir- 
cumstances valid,  though  by  a  New  Jersey  statute  all  marriages 
"  when  either  of  the  parties  had  another  wife  or  husband  living," 
or  a  ^^ former  husband  or  wife  living,"  were  declared  void,  —  the 
true  construction  of  these  terms,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
entire  provision,  rendering  it  inapplicable  to  a  divorced  person.® 

1  Ant€,  §  865.  «  Pntnam   v.   Putnam,   8   Pick.  433 ; 

*  Ante,  §  703-710.  West   Cambridge  v.  Lexington,  1   Pick. 
'  Dickson  r.  Dickson,  1  Terg.  110,  24     506,  11  Am.  D.  231.    And  see  C.  t^.  Lane, 

Am.  D.  444 ;  Fuller  v.  Fuller,  40  Ala.  301 ;  113  Mass.  458,  18  Am.  R.  509. 
Reed  v.  Hudson,  13  Ala.  570 ;  C.  v.  Lane,  ^  Van  Voorhis  v.  BrintnaU,  86  N.  Y. 

113  Mass.  458,  18  Am.  R.  509 ;  Ponsford  18,  40  Am.  R.  505;  Kerrison  r.  Kerrison, 

p.  Johnson,  2  Blatch.  51 ;  Roberts  r.  Og-  8  Abb.  N.  Cas.  444,  60  How.  Pr.  51 ;  Thorp 

densburgh,  &c.  Rid.  34  Hun,  324 ;  Wilson  ».  Thorp,  90  N.  Y.  602,  43  Am.  R.  189. 
V.  Holt,  83  Ala.  528,  3  Am.  St.  768.  »  Moore  i;.  Hegeman,  92  N.  Y.  521, 525, 

*  Ante,  §  698-702.  44  Am.  R.  408.   Compare  with  P.  v.  Faber, 
«  Williams  v.  Gates,  5  Ire.  535.    And  92  N.  Y.  146,  44  Am.  R.  357. 

see  Marshall  v.  Marshall,  4  Thomp.  &  C. 
449;  Van  Storch  p.  Griffin,  71  Pa.  240. 
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It  was  also  decided  tliat  though  the  New  York  decree  of  disso- 
lution,  equally  with  tlie  statute,  forbade  the  defendant  to  remarry-^ 
he  committed  no  contempt  of  the  court  by  doing  it  iu  anothe: 
State  ;  for  neither  the  decree  nor  the  statute  **  Ijad  any  eff< 
outside  the  jurisdiciiun  of  this  State/'*     Again, — 

§  870.  Nephew  and  Uncle'a  Widow,  —  In  Kentucky,  by 
law  whereof  a  nephew  and  his  uncle's  widow  were  incomjietenl 
to  intermarry,*  such  a  couple,  domiciled  there,  went  into  Teu- 
ncBscc  where  no  such  inhibition  prevailed,  and  intermarried,  then 
returned  ;  and  it  was  held  by  the  court  of  their  domicil  that  they 
thus  became  lawful  husband  and  wife.^     So, — 

§  871.  Nephew  and  Atint.  —  As  we  Saw  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter,* where  in  England  a  man  married  his  mother's  sister,  while 
such  marriages  were  there  merely  voidable,  not  void,  and  the  par- 
ties removed  to  Massachusetts,  whei*e  they  arc  absolutely  void  by 
statute,  the  marriage  was  held  in  Massachusetts,  on  a  collateral 
proceeding,  to  be  good ;  that  is,  no  more,  at  least,  than  voidable, 
the  same  as  in  Englaiid,  where  it  was  celebrated-  And  still  the 
parties  would  have  been  subject,  in  England,  to  be  pursued  crimi- 
nally (as  well  as  civilly)  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  and  by  its  sen- 
tence punished  for  the  cohabitation  as  being  incestuaun.^  The 
distinction  is,  that  in  declaring  it  incestuous  the  court  would  have 
followed,  not  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  test  of  incest  by  the 
international  marriage  law,^  but  the  law  of  England,  Tlie  stat- 
ute 32  Hen.  8,  c.  38,  —  governing,  not  the  international  marriage, 
but  the  local  English  marriage,'  —  had  provided  that  all  fjersoos 
miglit  marry,  who,  being  *'  without  the  Levitical  degrees,"  were 
"not  prohibited  by  God's  law  ;''^  yet  no  one  would  look  to  those 
degrees,  more  than  to  the  Mosaic  direction  concerning  the  eating 
of  flesh,  as  establishing  a  law  of  nature,**    Lord  Brougham,  bow- 


aei^ 
ec&=^ 

the^4 


1  Tfiorp  V.  Thorp.  90  N.  Y,  602.  606. 
43  Am.  R.  1B9. 

2  Ante,  §  73S-744. 

*  Steveoson  i\  Gray,  17  B-  Monr.  193. 
And  see  an(c.  §  846. 

*  Aiit6,  §  275,  276 ;  Sniton  i\  Warren, 
10  Met  451, 

*  Burg<*88  IK  Burgess,  1  Hag.  Con,  384, 
893, 

«  Ante,  §861,  ^62. 
f  Ante,  §  866,  867. 
«  Ante,  §  263,  737. 

*  lo  a  very  leading  English  case,  it 
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was  said  of  incest  anion g  coUaterali: 
'^This  is  not,  strictly  upeakitig,  coDimry 
to  t!j©  law  of  uatnre  ;  for  then  mankitirl 
could  not  have  beeo  propagateil  from  one 
common  Rtock,  without  a  hreach  of  ibe 
law  of  nature.  Befttdett  that,  thu  Tcry 
nfutjs^e  of  marrying  sisters  was  practified 
by  the  patriarclis  and  good  men  of  old, 
without  any  not^  of  blame,  a*  Jacob  mar- 
ried Riicliel  and  Leah ;  nay,  there  is  one 
case  wherein  't  is  expre*»ly  commaDded, 
and  that  is,  where  the  elder  brother  dies 
without  iseae,  thai  the  yooiiger  brother 
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ever,  speaking  of  a  marriage  between  an  uncle  and  his  niece,  once 
observed :  "  I  strongly  incline  to  think  that  our  courts  would  re- 
fuse to  sanction,  and  would  avoid  by  sentence,  a  marriage  between 
those  relatives  contracted  in  the  Peninsula,  under  dispensation ; 
although,  beyond  all  doubt,  such  a  marriage  would  there  be  valid 
by  the  lex  loci  contractus^  and  incapable  of  being  set  aside  by  any 
proceeding  in  that  country."*  Whatever  weight  be  given  to  this 
mere  dictum  of  an  eminent  judge,  h^  only  speaks  of  avoiding  the 
marriage  by  sentence,  not  intimating  its  invalidity  without, — 
a  question  which  did  not  arise,  and  was  not  discussed,  in  the 
Massachusetts  case.  Therefore  the  Massachusetts  decision  is  not 
in  conflict  even  with  this  dictum.    And  — 

§  872.  Further  as  to  which.  —  In  the  extraordinary  and  self- 
contradictory  English  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook,  about  to  be  stated, 
wherein,  while  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  this 
Massachusetts  one  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  silently  disapproved  by  the  other  judges,  this  same  em- 
inent personage  laid  down  the  doctrine  upon  which,  in  spite  of 
his  denunciation,  it  securely  rests.  He  was  considering  the  effect 
of  an  Englishman's  marrying  his  deceased  wife's  sister ^  in  Den- 
mark, by  the  law  of  which  country  the  marriage  was  good.  He 
said :  "  Sir  P.  Kelly  argued  that  we  could  not  hold  this  marriage 
to  be  invalid  without  being  prepared  to  nullify  the  marriages  of 
Danish  subjects  who  contracted  such  a  marriage  in  Denmark 
while  domiciled  in  their  native  country,  if  they  should  come  to 
reside  in  England.  But  on  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down, 
such  marriages,  if  examined,  would  be  held  valid  in  all  English 
courts,  as  they  are  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
the  parties  were  domiciled  when  the  marriages  were  celebrated."  ^ 
The  marriage  which  the  Massachusetts  Court  would  not  disturb 
on  a  collateral  proceeding  was  celebrated  in  England  while  the 
parties  were  domiciled  there ;  it  would  have  been  void  in  Massa- 
chusetts if  there  entered  into,  just  as  the  supposed  Danish  mar- 


must  marry  the  deceased  brother's  wife,  law  of  God,  which  is  likewise  established 

to  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother;   the  upon  very  strong    reasons."     Butler  v. 

meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  children  Gastrill,  Gilb.  Ch.  156,  157. 

begotten  by  such  second  marriage  were  ^  Warrender  v.  Warrcnder,   9  Bligh, 

to  bear  the  brother's  name,  and  take  his  n.  8.  89,  112;  s.  c.  2  CI.  &  F.  488,  531. 

inheritance.      But  though  incest  among  *  Ante,  §  747,  752. 

collaterals  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  '  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  Gas.  193,  7 

nature,  yet  't  is  contrary  to  the  positive  Jar.  n.  s.  422,  425. 
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riagc  would  hnvn  been  in  England ;  and  tlie  Massachusetts  Cour'^ 
dealt  with  it  precisely  as  any  English  tribunal  would  have  don^  t 
and  in  no  degree  otherwise*    The  parallel  is  perfect,  and  the  ideii-  ^ 
tity  palpable  at  every  jjoint.     Still,- — 

§  873.  Domicil  —  (Meaniiig  of  Statute).  —  Contrary  to  what  w^^ 
have  seen  to  be  the  true  law,'  there  are  legal  persons  who  deenr^ 
that  tlie  validity  of  a  marriage  is  determinable  by  the  law  of  th<^^ 
domicil  of  the  parties  at  tlie  time  of  its  celebration,  —  a  propositioi^M 
which  in  one  aspect  has  in  it  a  grain  of  trntb,  and,  u^hen  properlt^^ 
under^toody  is  iu  most  cases  harmless.     It  is  competent  for  everj 
government  to  regulate  the  marriages  of  persons  domiciled  withiik— 
its  jurisdiction^  whetber  celebrated  at  home  or  abroad,  as  we  shall — 
Bee  a  little  further  on.     But  a  judicial  tribunal  is  to  administer^ 
the  laws,  not  make  them.     And  we  have  seen  that  a  statute  doe^ 
not  govern  citizens  abroad,  in  the  absence  of  words  s|>ecially  in- 
dicating such  effect;  so  that  the  English  and  our  own  ordinary 
marriage  acts  have  no  relation  to  marriages  abroad,*     Thus, — 

§  874.  Polygamy.  —  If  an  English  statute  makes  punishable 
one  whoj  being  married,  contracts  another  marriage,  a  man  dom- 
iciled in  England  does  not  violate  it  by  doing  tlio  forbidden  thin^ 
in  France.'^  Or,  as  expressed  by  Hale,  if  "A  takes  B  to  Imsband 
in  England,  and  after  takes  C  to  Imsband  in  Ireland,  she  is  not 
indictable  in  England ;  because  the  offence  was  committed  out  of 
this  kingdom."*  And  this  exposition  of  a  particular  marriage 
act,  proceeding  on  a  principle  fundamental  in  the  common  law 
and  in  all  law,  settles  iu  authority  the  question  for  the  rest.  So 
that  — 

§  875.  Incestuous  Marriages.  —  For  example,  the  English  stat- 
ute of  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  54,  §  2,  declares  that  "all  marriages  which 
shall  hereafter  be  celebrated  between  persons  within  the  prohib- 
ited degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  shall  be  absolutely  null 
and  void ;"  yet  it  does  in  no  way  affect  the  marriage  of  any  Eng- 
lishman in  any  foreign  coiiniry^  in  any  possible  circumstances. 
If  the  statute  had  added,  "and  the  parties  shall  severally  be  im- 
prisoned a  year,"  no  ingemiity  of  counsel,  court,  or  jury  could 
bring  them  within  the  penalty  without  overturning  an  entire  de- 


f 


I 


1  Ante,  §  838,  839,  843,  845-851,  aod  "  AtiotiymotiSp  J.  Kel.  79;  Johnson  ?. 

other  pliK'ea.  C.  Bd  K\\  122,  9  Am.  St  269. 

«  Ante,  S  866,  867.  ♦  1    Ilalo    P.    C.   692 ;    Bishop   Stat 

Crimes,  f  586, 
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partment  of  the  English  law.  Aud  no  device  of  interpretation 
can  distinguish  this  supposed  clause  from  the  actual  nullity  one. 
Such  is  the  settled  law,  which  no  judicial  tribunal  is  competent  to 
overthrow.    Now,  — 

§  876.  Deceased  Wife's  Sister.  —  Upon  this  state  of  the  law 
came  the  famous  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook,  already  alluded  to.^  An 
English  widower  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  living  in  Denmark 
without  losing  their  English  domicil,  intermarried  in  Denmark 
where  they  continued  to  reside,  and  where  the  marriage  was  valid, 
though  it  would  have  been  void  in  England  by  force  of  the  bcfore- 
i*ecited  statute  of  Will.  4,  had  it  been  there  celebrated.  Was 
it  valid  or  void  in  England  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  true  an- 
swer to  this  question,  we  have  just  seen  that  by  the  English  law, 
settled  by  adjudication  beyond  the  power  of  judicial  reversal,  the 
statute  of  Will.  4  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  it  related  only  to 
marriages  celebrated  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  England. 
Yet  the  case  was  elaborately  considered  in  the  Court  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  afterward  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  assump- 
tion that  somehow,  directly  or  indireclly,  it  was  governed  by  this 
statute  of  Will.  4  and  the  other  English  marriage  acts.  So  the 
marriage  was  pronounced  void.^  And  the  fact  that  the  court  was 
overturning  what  was  fundamental  in  English  jurisprudence,  and 
reversing  judicial  decisions  which  had  stood  unquestioned  for  ages, 
and  making  a  new  jurisprudence,  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
any  one.  Whether  this  oblivion  of  the  memory  was  owing  to  the 
horror  felt  in  contemplating  this  unholy  matrimonial  alliance,^ 
or  was  a  mere  "  common  accident "  to  the  judicial  machinery,  the 
result  is  the  same ;  the  vital  thing  "  not  thought  of  "  renders  the 
decision  valueless  in  authority.*  Still  a  little  further  looking 
into  the  case  is  desirable.     Thus, — 

§  877.  Governed  by  Law  of  DomicU  —  ("  Best  Minds  ").  —  It 
was  assumed  that  this  question  was  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.^  And  for  this 
a  sole  reason,  deemed  by  some  the  most  conclusive  of  all  argu- 
mentation within  the  realm  of  the  law,  was  assigned ;  namely, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  "best  minds,"  ^  —  the  arguer,  of 

1  Ante,  §  872.  *  Ante,  §  664,  674. 

2  Brook  V.  Brook,  3  Smale  &  G.  481,         »  Ante,  §  873. 

9  H.  L.  Cas.  193.  «  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  1346. 

»  Ante,  §  752,  863-865. 
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course,  determining  by  liis  mere  assertion  who  are  the  **  beat 
minds/'  ^  The  words  of  the  Lwrd  CbaiiCL41or  are :  **  While  the 
forms  of  entering  into  the  contract  of  marriage  are  to  be  regulated 
by  tlie  li'X  ioci  eontraHuts^  the  law  of  the  country  ia  which  it  is 
celebrated,  the  essentials  of  the  contract  de|jend  upon  the  hi 
domivilii^  the  kiw  of  the  t-ountry  in  wliich  tlje  parties  are  domiciled 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  in  which  the  matrimonial  resi- 
dence is  contemplated.  Although  the  forms  of  celebrating  the 
foreign  marriage  may  be  dilTerent  from  those  required  by  the  law 
of  the  country  of  domicil,  the  marriage  would  be  good  everywhere. 
Bnt  if  the  contract  of  marriage  is  sncli  in  essentials  as  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  country  of  domicile  and  it  is  declared  void 
by  that  lawj  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  void  in  the  country  of  domicil, 
though  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
celebrated.  Tliis  qualification  upon  the  rule  that  *a  marriage 
valid  where  celebrated  is  good  everywhere,*  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  alt  eminent  jurists  who  have  discussed  the  subject" • 
But  — 

§  878*  Misapplied.  —  Even  this  wrong  rule,  had  it  been  rightly 
apfilied,  would  have  lead  to  what  reason  indicates  as  the  correct 
conclusion.  What  was  the  law  of  the  English  domicil  as  to 
marriages  celebrated  in  Denmark  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  the  English  marriage  acts ;  for,  by  the  established  interpre- 


i  **  Bent  Mind"  Arfiniment  for  Codi- 
fication.—  With  those  who  jire  seeking  to 
abnli,*h  our  common  law  of  rpiiiwjii  and 
pot  ID  its  place  the  ujiked  iegislfttive  com- 
mnnd  through  the  pn>cGisa  termed  codifi' 
cation,  thi*  '*  lieat  mind  '*  rtr<j;um€Ut  haa 
for  a  con}*iderable  timt!  past,  l>oth  in  E nor- 
land and  iti  the  Unit4?ti  States,  heeomo  the 
great  one  n?sorted  to  oa  cont  lugivo  when- 
ever the  controvefay  haa  «eemed  to  be 
running  adversely*  or  there  waa  time  only 
f(jr  a  PiUjC^le  *'  knoi'k-down  "  blow.  There 
was  never  anything  eli!«,  within  t\w  do 
main  of  dkcnsfiioQ,  ao  smooth  and  unob- 
Htmcted  m  its  working.  The  assertion 
that  certain  persons  are  "best  minds," 
and  certain  others  are  of  the  inferior  heni, 
is  quickly  and  easily  made,  and»  on  the 
other  Bide,  thotte  who  stand  for  reai^on, 
and  protest  againat  Bobfttituting  more 
command  for  it^  know  too  well  what  is 
reafion  to  take  issue  on  anything  of  that 
•ort  put  forth  as  argutnent.    Whether  this 

880 


method  of  overcoming  an  advereary  wu 
first  tatight  in  this  eaae  of  Brook  e.  lirook, 
or  whether  the  device  has  an  earlier  date, 
its  common  use  in  the  nrgumcut  in  ttiti 
case    and    in   the    cotlificatiou    arguroBDt 
may  bo  deemed  a  fit  ftirerimuer  of  whalj 
our  law  will  Iw  when,  if  ever,  rea&oo  id 
€riislied  out  from  it  by  iron  statutets, 
i»  not  quite  restful  to  observe  that  thii{ 
substitute  for  reason  i&  apparently  on  III 
increaMS  too  suggestive  of  the  |K)&silnljt3 
that  from  our  law  may  be  obliterated  what, 
under  the  name  of  reason,  God  ha*  giveij 
to  ttHiti  for  hi:»  guide  through  the  turmoil 
and  dangers  of  life.      For  the  siren  of 
Codilieatiuij  sings  sweetly  of  how,  if  we 
will   have  a  great  statute  and  call  it  a 
code,  we  can  repoae  upon  it  and  let  the 
reasoning  hmiii  rest,  — of  huw  we  can  1 
great  lawyers  and   great  judges,  dealingfl 
out  immense  justice,  without  leamiDg  uiid 
without  thinking. 

*  Page  423  of  the  Jun&t  Report. 
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tations  of  the  English  tribunals,  they  were  not  applicable  to  any 
transaction  in  a  foreign  country.^  And  it  was  conceded,  and  on 
no  form  of  legal  argumentation  ever  suggested  could  it  be  other- 
wise, that  either  the  law  of  Denmark  or  those  marriage  acts  fur- 
nished the  rule.  Therefore,  since  those  marriage  acts  were  out 
of  the  question,  resort  could  be  had  only  to  the  law  of  Denmark  ; 
so  that  of  necessity  it  was  the  law  of  the  English  domicil  for 
marriages  had  in  Denmark.  But  the  learned  English  judges  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  term  "  God's  law  "  in  the  old  statutes,  —  as 
though  it  had  something  to  do  with  a  case  not  covered  or  con- 
templated by  those  statutes.  They  admitted  that  if  a  wicked 
Dane  had  married  his  deceased  wife's  sister  at  home,  then 
brought  her  to  England  and  there  cohabited  with  her,  the  mar- 
riage would  in  England  be  good,  "  God's  law "  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.^  The  result  was  that  a  foreigner  could  come 
into  England  and  remain  there,  violating  God's  law  to  his  heart's 
content,  but  an  Englishman  was  excluded  from  the  high  privi- 
lege, —  a  sort  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  foreigners  never 
before  known.' 


1  Ante,  §  874,  875. 

2  Ante.  §  872. 

'  Further  of  Brook  v.  Brook. — It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  this  case  of 
Brook  V,  Brook  be  safficiently  anderstood 
in  this  country  to  avoid  any  accident  of 
its  being  followed  by  our  courts.  Hence 
this  note. 

1.  As  each  State  of  our  sisterhood  de- 
cides for  herself  what  law  shall  regulate 
the  capacity  of  parties  to  intermarry 
within  her  borders,  and  as  marriages  are 
being  constantly  celebrated  without  re- 
gard to  State  lines,  if,  whenever  it  appears 
that  a  marriage  which  State  A  would  not 
approve  was  celebrated  in  State  B,  while 
the  parties  were  domiciled  in  State  A,  the 
marriage  is  to  be  held  null  in  A  and  bind- 
ing in  B,  there  is  no  knowing  what  arrests 
and  trials  for  criminal  cohabitations,  of 
parties  passing  from  State  to  State  in  our 
great  country  composed  of  many  States, 
or  what  shiftings  of  bedding  partners,  will 
delight  the  eyes  of  strumpets  and  of  rakes. 
But  it  is  to  a  confusion  of  this  sort  that 
the  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook,  if  suffered  to 
lead  us,  will  conduct  our  country,  —  a 
confusion  not  to  be  endured  where  mar- 


riage, good  order,  or  Christian  decency  is 
respected. 

2.  Possibly  we  may  understand  this 
case  as  depending  on  the  construction  of 
some  peculiar  English  statutes,  rather 
than  upon  principles  of  general  jurispru- 
dence ;  if  so,  it  does  not  much  concern  us. 
There  are,  in  the  opinions,  some  expres- 
sions not  altogether  contrary  to  this  view. 
Yet  if  we  look  into  the  case  independently 
of  these  expressions,  we  shall  be  per- 
suaded, rather,  that  their  Lordships  came 
to  the  conclusion  they  did  in  spite  of  the 
statutes  of  England,  not  in  consequence 
of  them.  The  question  was  one  of  succes- 
sion to  property  in  England ;  and  it  arose 
after  both  the  parties  to  the  marriage, 
which  was  celebrated  abroad,  had  died 
abroad;  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  their  domicil  was  all  the  while  in 
England.  Their  Lordships  deemed  that 
some  of  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.,  ante- 
rior to  32  Hen.  8,  c.  38,  should  be  construed 
in  connection  with  this  one,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  entirely  repealed,  as  they  are 
generally  understood  to  be  (on  which 
question  of  repeal,  see  also  Wing  v,  Tay- 
lor, 2  Swab.  &  T.  278) ;  the  effect  where- 
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§879,    Why?  — This  so  extensive  discussion  of  tlie   pre^^out 
topic,  and  parttcularly  of  Brook  ik  Brook  and  the  principles  iu- 


of,  their  I>ordiihtp9  considered,  wm  to  in- 
corporatt*  into  the  law  of  Kiiglaud  the 
priiiviple  whitli  holds  the  marriage  of  a 
imm  with  thti  sister  of  hia  dL'ceascd  wife 
b(i  be  a  violation  of  '*  God's  law."  Thene- 
fore  —  (Ki  the  argument  rati  —  an  Kuglish 
judiiiul  tribunal  wan  liounrt  to  licdd  i^uch  a 
murriage  U}  hfi  violativp,  not  only  of  the 
Englij*h  hiw,  hut  ako  of  the  h\w  of  Gcxl ; 
and  DO  ju<l|jre  would  he  anthorizeil  to  tol- 
ate,  in  any  way,  a  vi<dai ion  of  the;  liur 

God,  where  it  was  likewise  a  violation 
of  thp  law  of  Enjcrhtnd.  The  cojie  woiiM 
consequently  come  within  a  {iriuciple 
nnaiogoQs  to  the  one  whirh  hokls  foreign 
marriages  to  h©  void  wliea  contrary  to 
the  law  of  naturtv.  Within  this  principle, 
had  the  man  mnrriec!  ahroad  his  own  visi- 
ter, innteftd  of  the  sister  of  lua  deeoas^MJ 
wife,  the  marriage  would,  artording  to 
all  authority,  have  been  void  in  England, 
Ante,  §  862' 

3.  But  the  diffirolty  att^»nding  thi» 
view,  ftceording  to  whii*h  the  (jucatioti  was 
on©  of  mere  Engliish  h»cal  law,  not  fn  aray 
way  coimej  ted  with  iiitertiational  jiiri*- 
prurlenee,  therefore  of  no  eouseqaenre  in 
the  Ignited  States,  is  that,  ihoogh  the 
point  did  not  i>txiir  to  their  Lordships,  or 
if  it  did  oceur,  was  deemed  to  he  unde- 
gierving  of  mention,  ever  after  tlie  sUituto 
of  32  Hen.  8,  c.  38,  was  pa^srd,  down  to 
the  pae»ing,  in  1835,  of  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c,  54, 
a  periixl  of  295  years,  the  courtii  of  Eng- 
land —  all  the  courts,  low  and  high  —  had 
heen  winking  at  this  violation  of  Goal's 
law  and  the  law  of  the  land,  !»y  holding 
Jii8t  such  a  marriage  qa  thi?.  to  he  goo<l 
when  eelel*rated  in  Englaml,  and  when 
tiie  c|uedliou  came  up,  as  in  this  C4i8c  it 
did,  after  the  d^^ath  of  the  parties,  or  one 
of  thenu  In  other  words,  until  1835,  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  the  winter  of  his 
deceased  wife,  cekdjrated  in  England,  wa» 
voidahle,  and  not  void ;  and  had  this  very 
marriage  taken  phice  in  Enghind,  as  it 
did  abnmd,  at  a  ilate  anterior  to  IB,'55,  the 
English  courts,  even  at  the  date  when  this 
vsi^  was  decided,  would  have  adju<lged 
this  particular  rase,  and  they  did  adjudge 
all  others  of  the  like  Bort,  the  other  way. 
Thiif  proposition  was  entirelv  plain,  nndi»- 
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puted,  and  knovrn  to  all  persona  familtar 
with  the  English  law.  It  is  difBcuh  to 
write  soljerly  about  this  case,  wherein  the 
high  court  of  laat  resort,  composed  of  the 
most  emineut  judges,  honoreil  equally  at 
Ivome  and  abroail,  pronounced  a  decision 
in  apparent  oblivion  of  the  course  which 
jnstice  hml  taken  for  iigea  in  their  own 
court,*t,  ignoring  alike  acts  of  Parliament 
and  judicial  decij^iona.  Though  it  is  plaia 
that  this  fact  ought  to  take  from  the  caj« 
the  weight  it  otherwise  would  have  with 
us,  it  5till  becomes  neccssarj  wo  should 
look  into  it  further. 

4.  How,  then,  stood  the  questtou  upon 
5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  M  ?  Thii*  statute  h: 
**  Whereas  tnarringes  Iwtween  persons 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  voidable 
only  by  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
pronownt'cd  during  the  lifetime  of  buth 
tlie  parties  thereto,  and  it  is  un rrasonai de 
that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren of  marriages  between  pcrscms  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  atlinily  should 
remain  unitettled  during  so  long  a  fx  lit^d, 
and  it  i^  fitting  tliat  all  marriages  which 
may  hereafter  he  celebrated  between  per- 
sons within  the  proljihited  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity or  afliuity  should  be  if mt  facto 
void,  and  not  merely  voidable ;  Be  it  there- 
fore enacted.  &e*,  That  all  marriages  which 
shall  have  been  celebrated  before  the  j^Jiss- 
ing  of  this  act  between  persons  being 
within  tho  prohibited  degrees  of  afRaitj  " 
shall  not  herei^fter  be  annulled  for  tiial^"' 
cnu^e  by  any  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiitsiieal 
Court,  unleM  prouounceil  in  a  suit  which 
shall  be  depeudiQg  at  the  time  of  the  pas»i^j 
ing  of  this  a<*t:  Provide<l.  that  nothing] 
herein  f'^efore  enacted  shall  affect  niarringeii 
between  persons  l^eiog  within  the  pndiib- . 
ited  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Sect.  2. 
That  all  marriages  which  shall  hereafter 
be  celebrated  between  persons  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  cousauguinity  or 
aflinity  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void 
to  all  intents  and  pnrpoj*es  what.*oever-" 

5.  The  marriage  in  this  case  wii:^  within 
the  forhidtlen  degrees,  not  of  couNingiiio- 
ity,  hut  of  aflinity      And  the  legislatnrt-d 
by  this  statute  without,  we  nre  to  iutet, 
the  fear  of  God  before  its  eyes,  had  con- 
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Yolved  in  it,  is  justified  by  the  immense  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Scarcely  a  heavier  calamity  could  befall  our  country  than 


firmed  those  marriages  already  celebrated 
which,  as  the  Lords  now  urged,  were  fla- 
grant Yiolations  of  God's  law ;  so  that  not 
even  in  a  direct  proceeding  for  the  pur- 
pose could    they,  though   celebrated    in 
England  before  the  passage  of  the  stat- 
ute, be  set  aside.    This  was  an  expression 
of  the  legislative  judgment  on  one  point ; 
namely,  that, " Grod's  law"  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  if  parties  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  affinity  had  entered  into 
a  form  of  marriage,  true  policy  and  right 
justice  demanded  that  it  should  thereafter 
be  held  to  be  good.    Upon  this  principle, 
as  these  parties  had  entered  into  what  was 
a  good  marriage  in  the  place  in  which  it 
was  solemnized,  and  as  they  had  lived  and 
become  the  parents  of  children  in  such 
place,  true  policy  and  right  judgment  de- 
manded that  it  should  be  held  good  ever 
after,  in  England  as  weU  as  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  54 ; 
and   the  statute,  moreover,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  international  private  law  on 
this  subject,  distinguished  affinity  from 
consanguinity,  making  the  one  class  of 
marriages  already  celebrated  valid,  and 
leaving  the  other  as  they  were  before, 
Toidable.    Their  Lordships  expressed  ap- 
probation of  some  observations  which  the 
consulted  judges  made  through  Chief-Jus- 
tice Tindal,  in  the  Sussex  Peerage  Case ; 
thus,  —  "The  only  rule  for  the  construc- 
tion of  acts  of  Parliament  is  that  they 
should  be  construed  according  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  Parliament  which  passed  the 
act.     If  the  words  of  the  statute  are  in 
themselves  precise  and  unambiguous,  then 
no  more  can  be  necessary  than  to  expound 
these  words  in  their  natural  and  ordinary 
sense.     The  words  themselves  alone  do, 
in  such  case,  best  declare  the  intention  of 
the  lawgjver.     But  if  any  doubt  arises 
from  the  terms  employed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, it  has  always  been  held  a  safe  means 
of  collecting  the  intention  to  call  in  aid 
the  ground  and  cause  of  making  the  stat- 
ute, and  to  have  recourse  to  the  preamble, 
which,  according  to  Chief-Justice  Dyer,  is 
'a  key  to  open  the  minds  of  the  makers 
of  the  act,  and  the  mischiefs  which  they 
intended  to  redress.'"     Sussex  Peerage 


Case,  11  CI.  &  F.  85,  143.  Now,  if  we 
look  at  the  whole  statute  of  5  &  6  Will.  4, 
c  54,  including  the  preamble,  we  shall  see 
that  since  it  confirmed  the  voidable  mar- 
riages of  parties  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  affinity,  already  celebrated  in 
England,  terming  it  "  unreasonable "  to 
pursue  any  other  course,  and  expressing 
no  horror  at  such  a  violation  of  what  the 
judges  in  this  case  of  Brook  v.  Brook 
deemed  to  be  the  law  of  God,  —  it  con- 
veyed thereby  the  clear  **  intent "  to  have 
"God's  law"  disregarded,  and  "reason" 
followed,  whenever  a  question  of  construc- 
tion involving  the  like  principle  should 
,  thereafter  arise.  Indeed  it  seems  marvel- 
lous that  their  Lordships,  after  having  seen 
the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom,  as  put 
forth  alike  in  legislative  acts  and  judicial 
decisions,  sanction  for  some  three  hun- 
dred years  this  lamentable  violation  of 
'* God's  law"  as  they  termed  it,  should, 
having  thus  witnessed  the  swallowing  of 
cartload  after  cartload  of  the  irreligious 
English  camel,  without  rebuking  the 
transaction,  now  turn,  and  strain  out 
from  the  precious  liquid  jurisprudence 
of  the  kingdom  the  unconsecrated  foreign 
gnat. 

6.  There  is  another  remarkable  thing 
in  this  case.  The  counsel  who  sought  to 
sustain  this  marriage  cited  some  Ameri- 
can authorities,  one  of  which  was  the 
Massachusetts  case  of  Sutton  v.  Warren, 
10  Met.  451,  above  stated.  Ante,  §  871, 
872.  Speaking  with  some  re])€tition,  a 
nephew  and  aunt  intermarried  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  domicilwl,  being 
English  people;  and  after  residing  there 
as  husband  and  wife  about  a  year,  re- 
moved to  Massachusetts  and  there  lived 
in  the  same  relation.  The  husband  gave 
to  this  wife  his  note  for  $1,300,  and  she 
sued  him  on  it  at  law.  He  set  up  cover- 
ture in  defence ;  and,  the  marriage  having 
transpired  prior  to  the  enactment  of  5  &  6 
Will.  4,  c.  54,  and  therefore  being  voidable 
and  not  void  in  England,  and  this  being 
a  collateral  proceeding  and  not  a  suit  to 
annul  it.  the  Massachusetts  Court  decided 
the  question  precisely  as  it  would  have 
been  decided  in  England  had  it  ariseo 
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for  the  courts  or  legislatures  to  confound  our   interstate  miir- 
riage  law, —  making  void  those  marriages  which  validly  occui 


ttiere  either  l>efrjre  or  after  the  paitning  of 
thw  statute  ;  namely,  held  the  plea  of  (ov- 
erture to  be  good.  Aside  frodi  the  view 
of  the  case  to  be  derived  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  private  interuatiooiil  law,  we  of 
thia  coiititrv  had  for  our  inuuitipol  luw 
Ihat  of  Enghiiid  as  it  woa  wbcu  the 
country  was  settled,  except  &»  afterward 
changed  hy  statutes;  and,  Uappily  for 
the  tiitelligencc  id  tho  English  pn-fesRion, 
there  i»  not  in  all  tlie  kingdMni  a  barrister 
»o  itj^noraot  qa  not  to  know  that  hail  this 
qtiestiotj  been  taken  before  any  competent 
English  triburitAl  at  any  ttine  within  the 
la^i  three  hnudred  years»  down  to  and  in- 
clivtling  the  very  niument  when  the  IIoums 
of  Lords  was  sitting  judicially  npon  this 
case  of  Brook  r.  Brook,  it  would  have  been 
decided  precisely  as  it  waj*  decided  in  Mas- 
«aehui!iett.4.  But  in  Massa^hiisetts^and 
thiH  was  the  only  ptjint  of  doubt  —  there 
was  a  statute  making  mar  rinses  of  thia 
kind  void.  The  Alassachustetts  Court 
held  thi»  statute  to  apply  to  domestic 
marriages  only»  and  not  to  mardagea 
celebrated  in  Engtand  between  English 
Bnbjecta.     But  — 

7-  Their  f>«>rdMhip6  were  indiguant  at 
the  foreign  i$ti»pidity  which  could  ilecide 
a  ijuestion  of  an  English  marriage  jnjft  ae 
they  would  have  done  had  the  pame  mar- 
ri'tge  been  litigated  before  them.  Said 
the  Lord  Chancellor:  "Tlie  decision  in 
this  case  wa.**  pronounced  in  IS45.  1  am 
Borry  to  say  that  it  rather  tletracts  from 
the  high  respect  with  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  American  deci* 
sions  resting  upon  general  jorispmdeitce. 
The  question  was.  whether  a  tnarriage 
celebrated  in  England  on  the  24th  of 
Noveml)er,  1834,  between  Samuel  Satton 
and  Ann  Hills,  was  to  be  held  to  be  a 
vaJid  marriage  in  the  State  of  Mas«achn- 
setts.  The  parties  stood  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  aunt  and  nephew,  Ann 
Hills  being  own  aister  to  the  mother  of 
I  Samuel  Sutton.  They  were  both  natiTes 
[  ti  England,  and  domiciled  in  England  at 
She  time  of  their  marriage.  Aboat  a  year 
hafter  their  marriage  they  went  to  Amer- 
aod  resided  as  man  and  wife  in  the 
8iAto  of  Massachusetts.      Br  the  law  of 
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that  State  a  marriage  between  an  nnl 
and  her  nephew  is  prohibited,  and  is  (l^ 
dared  null  and  void.      Nevertheless,  ibe 
Supreme  ("ourt  of  Massachusetts  held  thtt 
this  was  [In  this  collateral  proceeding)  t^ 
be  considered  a  valici  marriage  in  Mwsi 
chustitts  [just  aa  the   House  of  Lt>rtU  in 
England  would  have  dcme,  ha*l  the  pjutiw 
been  in  Enghuid,  and  the  same  ca»(;p'ue 
by  appeal    before   this    high^t     Engliub 
tribunal].     But  I  am  bound  to  eav,  that 
the  decision  pnx^ecded  on  a  total  m\¥^^ 
prehension  of  the  law  of  Kuglan<t.    Jus- 
tice Hubbard,  who  delivered  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  considered  that  such  a  mft^ 
riage  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land.     [Justice    Hubbard   considered  do 
such  thing,  if  the  language  employed  hj 
him,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  what  k 
thought.      His  words  are:   "By  Uie  1st 
of  England,  this  marriage,  at  the  tiioe  It 
was  contracied,  vii.  in   Noirember,  IS34. 
waa    voidable    only,   and    could    not    be 
avoided  until  a  ^uteuce  of  nullity  ahooM 
be  obtained  in  the  Spiritoal  Court,  in  A 
attit  instituted  for  that  purpose.'*]     Xo«r 
there  can  Ik?  no  doubt  that,  although  con- 
tracted before  the  passing  of  5  &  6  Will  4, 
c,  54,  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  might  have  been  set  aside  w 
ince-stuoos   [ho  Justice    Hubbartl   Faid  it 
might],  nud  tliat  act  gave  no  protectioo 
whatever  to  a  marriage  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  consanguinity ;  so  that 
if  Samuel  Sutton  and   Ann    HUIs  were 
now  to  return  to  England,  their  marriagv 
might  still  be  decJared  null  and  void  [to 
^d  Justice  Hubbard,  but  the  proceeding 
before  the  Massachusetts  tribunal  was  not 
one  to  declare  it  null  and  void ;   and,  atf 
already  oliserved,  the  Maasachusetta  Court 
decided    the    question    precisely    as    the 
House  of  Lords  would  have  done],  and 
they  might  be  proceeded  against  for  in- 
cest.    If  this  case  is  to  be  considered  well 
decided  and  an  aotbority  to  be  followed, 
a  marriage  contrary  to   the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  it  was  celebrated,  and  In 
which  the  parties  were  domiciled,  u  to  be 
held  valid  in  another  State  into  which 
tbey  emigrate,  although  bj  the  bw  of 
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out  of  the  parties'  own  State  contrary  to  the  rule  of  their  domicil 
for  domestic  marriages.     For  since  the  States  wherein  they  are 


this  State,  as  well  as  of  the  State  of  cele- 
bration and  domicil,  such  a  marriage  is 
|>rohibited  and  dedared  to  be  null  and 
void.  [What  ground  there  is  in  the  case 
from  which  to  draw  such  an  inference, 
the  reader  has  already  seen.  But  he  will 
relish  the  conclusion  to  which  the  lord  of 
the  woolsack  arrived.]  This  decision,  my 
Lords,  may  alarm  us  at  the  consequences 
which  might  follow  from  adopting  foreign 
notions  on  such  subjects,  rather  than  ad- 
hering to  the  principles  which  have  guided 
us  and  our  fathers  ever  since  the  Refor- 
mation "!     9  H.  L.  Cas.  220,  221. 

8.  To  what  extent  these  marriages, 
voidable  for  canonical  impediment,  were 
contrary  to  the  law  of  England,  we  have 
already  seen  in  part ;  but  another  English 
case,  referred  to  also  in  this  of  Brook  v. 
Brook,  and  not  dissented  from,  lights 
further  the  subject.  A  man  had  married 
his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  had  chil- 
dren by  both  his  first  and  second  mar- 
riages. This  was  before  tiie  passage  of 
5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  54,  though  the  decision 
was  afterward.  Some  person  interested 
in  the  inheritance  proposed  to  avoid  the 
second  marriage  by  proceedings  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and  to  prevent  this, 
a  family  arrangement  regarding  the  prop- 
erty was  made,  the  party  undertaking  not 
to  institute  such  proceedings;  and  tliis 
agreement  was  held,  in  the  English  Court 
of  Chancery,  not  to  be  invalid  as  against 
the  policy  of  the  law.  Said  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Sugden:  **The  policy  of  the  law 
(I  do  not  now  allude  to  the  recent  stat- 
ute) did  not  go  so  far  as  to  declare  such 
marriages  absolutely  null  and  void;  but 
it  left  the  matter  open  to  have  them 
avoided  or  not,  as  persons  interested 
thought  proper  to  take,  or  to  omit  to  take, 
the  steps  necessary  for  the  purpose.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  either  party,  before  effectual 
proceedings  were  taken  to  avoid  the  mar- 
riage, no  one  could  afterwards  dispute 
its  validity.  The  policy  of  the  law,  there- 
fore, so  far  from  declaring  such  contracts 
void,  actually  provided  that  a  period  must 
arrive  at  which  such   marriages,  if  not 
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before  tliat  time  disturbed,  became  as 
effectual  to  all  purposes  as  if  there  had 
not  been  originally  any  imperfection  in 
them."  Westby  v.  Westby,  2  Dm.  &  W. 
502,  515,  516.  According,  therefore,  to 
this  very  sound  view  of  the  English  law, 
when  the  parties  to  the  marriage  in  the 
Massachusetts  case  of  Sutton  v.  Warren 
had  placed  themselves  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts, 
it  was,  by  the  law  of  England,  made  per- 
fect ;  or,  in  the  language  of  this  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, it  "became"  —  that  is,  under  the 
English  law  —  "as  effectual  to  all  pur- 
poses as  if  tliere  had  not  been  originally 
any  imperfection  in  "  it.  Whether,  conse- 
quently, the  principles  of  the  English  law 
should,  if  admitted  in  Massachusetts,  have 
led  to  the  marriage  being  held  to  l)e  even 
voidable  here,  rather  than  perfected  be- 
yond all  further  inquiry,  is  not  a  point 
so  clear  as  to  have  justly  subjected  the 
Massachusetts  tribunal  to  censure,  had 
it  followed  the  view  deducible  from  the 
chancery  decision,  rather  than  the  one  de- 
ducible from  the  decision  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

9.  See  the  comments  of  Gray,  C.  J.  on 
this  case  in  C.  v.  Lane,  113  Mass.  458,  18 
Am.  R.  509.  He  concludes  by  saying: 
"  The  judgment  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
that  an  act  of  Parliament  is  not  merely  an 
ordinance  of  man,  but  a  conclusive  decla- 
ration of  the  law  of  God ;  and  the  result 
is  that  the  law  of  God,  as  declared  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  and  expormded  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  varies  according  to  the 
time,  place,  length  of  life  of  parties,  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  third  persons,  peti- 
tions to  human  tribunals,  and  technical 
rules  of  statutory  construction  and  judi- 
cial procedure.  .  .  .  Such  a  decision,  upon 
such  reasons,  from  any  tribunal,  however 
eminent,  can  have  no  weight  in  inducing 
a  court  not  bound  by  it  as  authority  to 
overrule  or  disregard  its  own  decisions." 
p.  470, 471.  Directly  contrary  to  this  case 
of  Brook  V,  Brook  is  Stevenson  v.  Gray, 
1 7  B.  Monr.  1 93,  already  mentioned.  Ante, 
§  846,  870. 
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celebrated  must  accept  them,  this  would  give  us  a  revolting  mod- 
em polygamy. 

§  880.  Fifthly.  Marriages  in  ^'  Evasion "  of  the  Law  of  the 
Partie^  Domidl :  — 

The  Rule — is  that,  since  the  validity  of  a  marriage  is  derived  from 
the  law  of  the  place  of  its  solenmization/  parties  in  whom  there 
is  no  impediment  of  international  law'  may  choose  their  place  to 
marry,  and  if  the  marriage  is  valid  there,  it  will  be  so  every- 
where, though  they  are  purposely  away  from  home,  and  the  same 
transaction  in  the  State  of  their  domicil  would  not  have  made 
them  married.    This  is  not,  in  any  legal  sense,  an  — 

§  881.  Svaskm  of  tiieir  own  Iaw.  —  We  occasionally  find  in 
the  books  contrary  intimations.  Thus,  Sir  George  Hay  deemed 
that  a  mere  transient  going  into  a  country  one  morning  and  com- 
ing away  the  next,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  local  law  cogni- 
lance  of  the  marriage ;  but  that  there  must  be  a  domicil,  or  an 
established  residence.*  And  we  have  seen  that  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  in  Brook  r.  Bi'ook,  required  a  domicil  to  create 
a  ca^>acity  for  the  marriage  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  place 
which  the  parties  left;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  the  forms 
of  solemnixation.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  current  of  American 
authority,*  not  all,*  does  not  require  a  domicil  for  any  purpose. 
Thor\^  is,  tlierefore,  no  scope  for  an  argument  founded  simply 
on  anv  idea  of  an  ^^  evasion "  of  the  law  of  the  domicil.  As  to 
the  nion^  forms,  — 

$  8Si!.  Oretna  Qreen  Mairiaees.  —  It  was  formerly  common  for 
Knclish  |varties,  wishing  to  intermarry  without  a  compliance  with 
tlioir  own  marriage  acts,  to  go  into  Scotland  and  there  inter- 
ohauj^i^  the  matrimonial  consent  simply  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nossos.  On^tna  Green  was  the  most  convenient  point  for  the 
rtH|uiivd  hasty  visit;  and  thus  Gretna  Green  marriages  became 
famous,  and  thoiv  was  no  question  of  their  validity .^  But  Par- 
Uami  lit,  in  18ot>,  by  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  96,  §  1,  put  an  end  to  this 

*  AMtt^.  5  S.1S,  S.'l^.  S4.%  845.  §  123  a,  note ;  2  Kent  Cora.  92 ;  C.  v.  Lane, 
«  Autt^l  §  Ji.^'l.  v^^:-S6a.  113  Mass.  458,  18  Am.  R.  509. 

»  IL^rforvl  »\  Morns.  3  Haij.  Con.  423.  «  Kinney  r.  C.  30  Grat.  858. 32  Am.  R. 

4.ni,  4  Kuc    Ko.  >r.>.  5^9.     5^^  al!»o  the  690;  S.  v.  Kennedy,  76  N.  C.  251,  22  Am. 

i^muI-^vWh  %»f  lAvnl  ManjOWM  in  Robinson  c.  R.  6S3. 
UUtut.  ^  lUxr  lo:r.  1079,  ^  Ante,  §  321,  note;  Dysart  Peerage 

*  Vm,.§STT.  Ca8e.6Ap.Ca8.489,511. 
>  Autt*,  §  $67-870;  Story  ConB.  Laws, 
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by  declaring  that  thereafter  "  no  irregular  marriage  contracted 
in  Scotland  by  declaration,  acknowledgment,  or  ceremony  shall 
be  valid  unless  one  of  the  parties  had  at  the  date  thereof  his  or 
her  usual  place  of  residence  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scotland  for 
twenty-one  days  next  preceding  such  marriage."  ^ 

§  883.  Sixthly.  Legislative  Extensions  of  the  Marriage  Laws 
over  Citizens  abroad:  — 

Doctrine  defined.  —  Since  it  is  not  competent  for  any  govern- 
ment to  exercise  control  over  transactions  witliin  the  territorial 
limits  of  another  government,  compelling  the  rule  that  laws, 
whether  statutory  or  unwritten,  have  no  extra-territorial  force  ;  * 
yet  since  every  government  may,  by  a  special  provision  so  quali- 
fied as  not  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  other  govern- 
ments, regulate  as  it  chooses  the  conduct  of  its  subjects  abroad ;  ^ 
any  one  of  our  States  may  validly,  however  unwisely,  ordain  by 
express  terms  in  a  statute  that  the  marriages  of  its  citizens  out- 
side of  its  territory  shall  be  void  if  in  non-compliance  with  rules 
which  itself  prescribes.  Even  if  the  State  statute  violates  the 
unwritten  international  law,  it  binds  the  courts;*  but  not,  if 
counter  to  a  treaty,^  or  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

§  884.  Otherwise  ezpreased.  —  "  Every  State,"  says  Burge,  "  re- 
tains the  power  of  making  a  law  requiring  its  own  subjects  to 
conform  to  it,  in  whatever  country  they  may  reside.  It  may, 
therefore,  by  its  marriage*  law,  expressly  enjoin  that  the  mar- 
riage of  its  subjects  shall  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies,  which  are  capable  of  being  performed  in  whatever 
country  the  marriage  is  celebrated ;  and  it  may  declare  that 
unless  those  ceremonies  are  performed,  the  marriage  shall  be 
void."  And  he  instances  Holland  and  France,  whose  respective 
governments  have  established  rules  concerning  the  marriages  of 
their  subjects  abroad.^ 

§  885.  In  our  States,  —  the  author  is  not  aware  that  this  full 
right  has  ever  been  exercised.  But  it  has  been  partially  in  some 
of  them ;  as,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  marriages  of  Massa- 
chusetts parties,  entered  into  in  other  States  "  to  evade  "  their 

1  And  see  41  &  42  Vict.c.43.     For  the  *  Ante,  §  8.35  (1,  4),  863. 
interpretation  of  the  statute  in  the  text,          ^  Bishop  Written  F^aws,  §  13. 

see  Lawford  v.  Davies,  4  P.  D.  61.  «  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  196.    And 

2  Ante,  §  828,  850,  851,  866,  867,  873-  see,  as  to  France,  Simonin  v.  Mallac,  2 
875.  Swab  &  T.  67  ;  Scrimshire  r.  Scrimshire; 

'  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  109-123.  2  Hag.  Con.  395,  4  Eng.  Ec.  562. 
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owu  laws,  are  by  statute  declared  to  be,  contrary  to  former  nil- 
iiigs  of  the  courts,^  in  certain  cases  void,^  This  sort  of  legisk* 
tion,  if  ever  judicioos,  should  be  exercised  with  extreme  caution* 


IV,    The  Dactrine  that  Marriage  invalid  where  Celebrated  ii  in- 

valid  everyiehere. 

§  886.  Doctrine  defined.  —  Correlativelv  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  sub-title,  if  by  the  law  governing  at  the  place  where  a  m«r- 
riagc  is  celebrated,  whether  between  domiciled  or  transient  par- 
ties, it  is  in  valid  J  it  is  so  also  in  every  other  place  or  country,^  — 
no  court  ^riving  to  any  foreign  transaction  or  contract  a  validitjr 
withheld  from  it  by  the  law  under  which  it  was  made.*  This 
rule  is  substantially  without  exception,  yet  the  language  of  our 
books  gives  it  some  real  or  seeming  — 

§  887.  EjcceptioDB. — ^Lord  Stowell  once  said:  "It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  English  decisions  have  established  this  rule,  that  a 
foreign  marriage  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  cele- 
brated, is  good  everywhere  else ;  but  they  have  not,  e  converse, 
established,  that  marriages  of  British  subjects,  not  good  accord- 
ing to  tlie  general  law  of  the  place  wliere  celebrated,  are  univer- 
sally, and  under  all  possible  circumstances^  to  be  regarded  aa 
invalid  in  England.  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  to  be  advised  tliat 
the  safest  course  is  always  to  be  married  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country,  for  then  no  qyestion  can  be  stirred ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done  on  account  of  legal  and  religious  difficulties,  the 
law  of  this  country  does  not  say  that  its  subjects  shall  not  marry 
abroad.  And  even  in  cases  where  no  difficulties  of  that  insuj^er- 
able  magnitude  exist,  yet  if  a  contrary  practice  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  long  acquiescence  and  acceptance  of  the  one  country 
that  has  silently  permitted  such  marriages,  and  of  tlie  other  that 
lias  silently  accepted  them,  tlie  courts  of  this  country,  I  presume, 
would  not  incline  to  shake  their  validity  upon  these  large  and 

V.  Diilrj-mple,  2  Hag.  Coa.  54,  4  Eng. 
Ec.  485;  Kent  t^  Burgess,  11  Sim,  361, 
McCuUoch  t'.  McCulluch.  Ferg,  App,  257, 
3  Eng.  Ec,  419;  MnUeed  in  Mcl>ecd»  67 
HI.  545;  Lacou  f,  Higgina,  IX  &  R.,  N.  P» 
.^8»  3  Stark.  178;  Roche  t*.  Waahingtoo, 
19  Ind,  63,  81  Am.  D*  376,  So©  The  0%J 
V.  Wimftmson,  lo  Philmi,  176. 
*  Bishap  Cou.  §  1383, 


^  AiJt^,  §881, 

J  R.  8.  K\  75,  §  6,  r«  enacted  Gen*  Stats, 
c.  106,  §  6;  Fnb.  Stats,  c.  145,  §  10.  For 
tlie  iijterpretation  of  this  statute,  §e^  C,  v. 
Hunt,  4  Cosh,  49;  C,  i\  Lane,  113  Mass. 
458,  18  Am.  R    509. 

*  Cases  cited  ante,  §  843;  Feig.  Coniist. 
Lftw,  18,28,29;  Greeawood  v.  Ciirti»,  6 
.  358,  378,  4  Am.  D.  145  j  Dalrjmple 
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general  theories,  encountered  as  they  arc  by  numerous  exceptions 
in  the  practice  of  nations."  ^    Now,  — 

§  888.  Enumerated.  —  The  exceptions  thus  stated  cover,  it  is 
believed,  substantially  the  entire  ground.  They  are,  First,  cases 
wherein  the  parties  cannot  marry  conformably  to  the  law  where 
they  are.  Secondly,  those  wherein  there  is  in  the  foreign  country 
a  law  applicable  to  sojourners  from  other  countries,  under  which 
they  are  married,  differing  from  the  general  lex  loci  contractus, 
yet  recognized  as  well  by  it  as  by  the  law  of  their  domicil.  To 
which  may  be  added,  Thirdly,  the  very  case  under  consideration 
by  the  learned  judge  when  he  made  the  foregoing  observations ; 
namely,  that  of  a  victorious  invading  army,  carrying  with  it  the 
laws  of  its  own  country  for  the  protection  of  persons  within  its 
lines  and  the  general  range  of  its  dominion.     But  — 

§  889.  One  XSzceptdon  only.  —  The  first-named  exception  is  the 
only  real  one.  Under  the  second  and  third,  the  marriage  is 
according  to  a  law,  though  not  the  general  one,  recognized  at 
the  place  of  its  celebration.  Let  us  look  at  these  exceptions  in 
their  order. 

§  890.  First.  If  the  parties  are  sojourning  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  under  the  local  law  there  is  no  way  by  which  they  can  enter 
into  valid  marriage,  they  may  marry  in  their  own  forms  and  it 
will  be  recognized  at  home  as  good^ 

§  891.  "WTiy?  —  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  marriage  is  a  nat- 
ural right,  of  which  no  government  will  allow  its  subjects,  wher- 
ever abiding,  to  be  deprived.  So  that  when  they  are  abroad,  and 
the  local  law  provides  no  means  whereby  they  can  exercise  this 
right,  the  great  law  of  necessity  to  which  all  other  laws  bend,* 
compels  the  courts  of  all  nations  to  accept  as  valid  a  marriage 
not  conforming,  because  it  could  not,  to  the  lex  loci.     Thus,  — 

§  892.  Impediment  of  Religion  —  (Clerical  Presence  Impossible). 
—  On  a  divorce  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  doubt  was  expressed 
of  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  celebrated  at  Rome  by  a  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  both  parties  being  Protestants.  But  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  testified  that  at  Rome  two  Protestants  could 
not  marry  according  to  the  lex  loci,  because  no  Catholic  priest 

*  Rading  v.  Smith,  2  Hag.  Con.  371,  &  Div.  289;    Kent  v.  Bnrgess,  11  Sim. 

390,4  Eng.  Ec.  551,560.     See  Newbury  361. 
V.  Brnnswick,  2  Vt.  151,  19  Am.  D.  703.  «  1  Bishop  Crira.  Lav.',  §  54,  346-355, 

'  Rogers  Ec.  Law,  652 ;  PoyDter  Mar.  824 
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would  perform  the  ceremony  ;  so  this  irmrriugo  was  lield  to  iKi 
gooclJ  And  Lord  CiimpbcU  onco  jneiitioned  it  as  having  bcrn 
repeatedly  decided,  and  he  deemed  it  to  be  the  law,  that  where 
it  ifl  impossible  to  procure  the  presence  of  a  priest,  there  may  l>e 
a  valid  marriage  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties**  Dut  ii4')T 
example,  Protestants  at  Rome  choose  to  abjure  their  religion  and 
connect  themselves  with  tlic  Roman  Church,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  entering  into  a  marriage,  it  will  be  good,  conforming  thuj  to 
the  local  law.* 

§  8DB.  Place  reaorted  to  for  Marriage.  —  In  reason,  for  we  have 
probably  no  adjudications  of  the  question,  a  marriage  void  by  tbe 
law  of  the  place  of  its  celebration,  in  a  case  where  such  law  pro- 
vides no  valid  method,  would  not  be  made  good  by  the  rule  we 
are  considering  if  the  parties  went  there  simply  to  avoid  compli- 
ance with  the  law  of  their  domicil.  There  was  no  necessity;  for 
their  own  law  was  open  to  them  at  home,  and  it  would  not  assUt 
them  in  eluding  its  inhibitimis.*    And  — 

§894.  Uniialiabited — ^High  Seas,  —  It  would  perhaps  be  Ihe 
same  also  where  the  resort  was,  for  the  like  pm'pose,  to  an  irn- 
inhabited  region  or  the  high  seas;^  yet  in  this  case  the  prhici- 
pic  would  not  be  quite  the  same.® 

§  895.  Secondly.  If  in  the  place  of  celebration  there  t«  a  #p»- 
eial  lawy  differifyj  from  the  generaly  permitting  foreigners  to  marry 
in  a  wag  peculiar  to  themsdve9  and  making  the  marriage  good, 
theg  mag  avail  themselves  of  it^  and  their  marriages  if  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  their  domicil  will  be  valid  also  at  home. 

§  89G.  Explained  —  (Diffeiing  Religions  —  Races). — Lord  Stowcll 
in  a  leading  case  *  el abo rates  the  doctrine,  thus :  "  It  is  observed 


^  Lonl  Clon cam's  Ca«e,  Cruise  on 
DigniUcj^,  27fi,  Wiidd.  Dig.  238,  uote.  I 
nndersturnl  this  ease  to  have  proceeded 
ao  the  sv'*»niinptIoni  that  the  marriage 
wotilrl  have  been  mill  at  Rome,  In  the 
Sussex  Peerage  Case,  11  CL  &  F.  85.  152. 
the  evidence  was  that  a  marriage  at  Rome 
between  Kuglish  I'mtestants,  according  to 
the  riten  of  their  own  chtireh,  would  lie 
there  recognized  a»  valid.  Lord  Campbell 
expressed  sarpri^io  at  the  evidence.  Hut 
if  this  is  so,  it  only  showg  that  the  anthor- 
ities  there  acknowledge  the  ju»  gent  turn 
(bc«  post,  §  895-901).  which  respects  the 
retigiotiA  9cnipl©9  of  foreigners.  See  alw 
Lockwood  p.  Ijockw^ood,  Wadd>  Dig*  238 ; 
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Hossack  Cond.  Laws,  146,  U7.     Aod  8«« 

post,  §  90L 

»  Ueg-  \K  Millis,  10  CL  &  F.  531,  "86; 

8.  p.  Beamish  v.  Beamish,  9  IL  L.  Coi. 

274. 

«  Strift  V.  Kellj.  3  Knapp,  257. 
<  And  see  post,  §  901,  902,  ^ 

^  Holmes  r.  Holmes,  \  Abh.  U*  R  525, 
^  And  Ree  further  a^  to  the  Hmii  of 

the  doctnue,  post,  |  901.     See  Otieale  t. 

C.  17  Grat.  5R2;   Hynes  r.  McD^rmott,  7 

Abb.  N,  Caa.  98 ;  Dsria  r,  Davis.  1  Abb 

N,  Cas.  14a 

T  Ti  tiding  i>.  Smith,  2  Hag.  Con.  371,  4 

Kng.  Ec.  55L  557*     So©  I   Barge  CoL  4_ 

For  Laws,  199, 


CHAP.  XXIX.]  MARRIAGE   ENTERED  INTO   ABROAD.      ^  §  897 

by  the  learned  Dr.  Hyde,  that  there  is  in  every  country  a  body 
of  inhabitants,  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  at  present 
(and  now  generally  allowed  to  be  of  foreign  extraction),  having 
a  language  and  usages  of  their  own,  leading  an  erratic  life,  and 
distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  Egyptians,  Bohemians, 
Zingarians,  and  other  names,  in  the  countries  where  they  live. 
Upon  such  persons  the  general  law  of  the  country  operates  very 
slightly,  except  to  restrain  them  from  injurious  crimes ;  an^  the 
matrimonial  law  hardly,  I  presume,  in  fact,  anywhere  at  all.  In 
our  own  country  and  in  many  others,  there  is  another  body,  much 
more  numerous  and  respectable,  distinguished  by  a  still  greater 
singularity  of  usages,  who,  though  native  subjects  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  law,  are  in  many  respects  governed  by  in- 
stitutions of  their  own,  and  particularly  in  their  marriages ;  for 
it  being  the  practice  of  mankind  to  consecrate  their  marriages  by 
religious  ceremonies,  the  differences  of  religion,  in  all  countries 
that  admit  residents  professing  religions  essentially  different,  un- 
avoidably introduce  exceptions  in  that  matter  to  the  universal- 
ity of  that  rule  which  makes  mere  domicil  the  constituent  of  an 
unlimited  subjection  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  country. 

§  897.  Further  as  to  which.  —  "  The  true  statement  of  the  case 
results  to  this,  that  the  exceptions,  when  admitted,  furnish  the 
real  law  for  the  excepted  cases ;  the  general  law  steers  wide  of 
them.  ^The  matrimonial  law  of  England  for  the  Jews  is  their 
own  matrimonial  law ;  and  an  English  court  Christian,  examin- 
ing the  validity  of  an  English  Jew  marriage,  would  examine  it 
by  that  law,  and  by  that  law  only,  as  has  been  done  in  the  cases 
that  were  determined  in  this  court  on  those  very  principles.^  If 
a  rule  of  that  law  be  that  the  fact  of  a  witness  to  the  marriage 
having  eaten  prohibited  viands,  or  profaning  the  Sabbath  Day, 
would  vitiate  that  marriage  itself,  an  English  court  would  give  it 
that  effect,  when  duly  proved,  though  a  total  stranger  to  any  such 
effect  upon  an  English  marriage  generally.  I  presume  that  a 
Dutch  tribunal  would  treat  the  marriage  of  a  Dutch  Jew  in  a 
similar  way,  not  by  referring  to  the  general  law  of  the  Dutch 
Protestant  consistory,  but  to  the  ritual  of  the  Dutch  Jews  estab- 
lished in  Holland.'' »     Still,— 

*  Lindo  0.  Belisario,  1  Hag.  Con.  216,  *  The  following  passage,  from  Storjr's 
4  Eng.  Ec.  367 ;  Goldsmid  v.  Bromcr,  1  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  2  a,  will  farther  iUos- 
Hag.  Con.  324,  4  Eng.  £c.  422.  trate  this  subject :  "  When  the  Northern 
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§  898.  With  US  —  Caution.  • —  In  considering  marriages  in  our 
States  with  reference  to  their  validiij  in  our  own  tribunals,  we 
can  look  at  these  utterances  of  this  great  English  judge  only  with 
cautiou.  The  author  is  not  aware  tliat  in  our  country  tlie  courts 
liave  accepted  as  valid  any  marria^^^ca  celelirated  within  the  t^rii 
torial  limits  of  the  government  under  which  they  satj  if  void  by 
the  general  law,  and  nut  within  any  statutory  exception,  because 
the  parties  were  Jews,  Gypsies,  Mormons,  or  of  any  other  special 
race  or  sect, 

§  809,  Special  Placea  abroad  —  International  Law.  —  Lord  Stow- 
ell  continues  :  '■^  What  is  the  law  of  marriages,  in  all  foreign  es- 
tablish nients,  settled  in  countries  professing  a  religion  essentially 
different?  In  the  English  factories  at  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Oporto, 
Cadiz,  and  in  the  factories  in  the  East,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
others,  in  all  of  which  (some  of  these  establishments  existincr  by 
authority  under  treaties,  and  others  under  indulgence  and  tolera- 
tion) marriages  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  original  country, 
to  which  they  are  still  considered  to  belong.  An  English  resi- 
dent at  St.  Petersburg  does  not  look  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek 
Churcli,  but  to  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  he  con- 
tracts a  marriage  with  an  Englishwoman.*  Noliody  can  suppose 
that  whilst  the  Mogul  empire  existed  an  Englishman  was  bound 
to  consult  the  Koran  for  the  celebration  of  his  marriage.  Even 
where  no  foreign  connection  can  be  ascribed,  a  respect  is  shown 
to  the  opinions  and  practice  of  a  distinct  people.  The  validity  of 
a  Greek  marriage  in  the  extensive  dominions  of  Turkey  is  left 
to  depend,  I  jiresume,  upon  their  own  canons,  wnthout  any  refer- 
ence to  MLihomctan  ceremonies.  There  is  a  jus  ifentium  upon  this 
matter,  —  a  comity,  which  treats  with  tenderness,  or  at  least  with 


natioiig,  by  their  irrupti*jng»  finaUy  «uc- 
eeedett  in  estaljlishlng  liiemsehea  in  the 
Romiin  empire  and  tlio  <le|)€ntleDt  nntiotia 
flubjet'ted  tr>  itH  sway,  they  seem  to  hiivc 
atiupted,  either  by  design  or  frum  acci- 
dent or  necessity,  the  pulicy  of  aUowing 
the  different  races  to  live  together,  and 
to  he  governed  by  and  to  preserve  tJteir 
own  separate  Tnaimem,  laws,  and  inf^titn* 
tions,  in  their  mntual  interronTi*e.  While 
the  conqnerora,  the  t'Juth^  Bnrpindifin*i, 
Franltfl,  and  Lom hards,  maintaiucd  thoir 
own  laww  and  usageft  and  ens  tarns  over 
their  own  mcc,  thev  idleutly  or  expresslv 
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allowed  each  of  the  TBces  over  whom  they 
had  obtained  an  absolute  sovereignty  to 
regulate  tlieir  own  private  right*  and  af* 
fairf^  according  to  their  own  nKUiici|tal 
jurispradeoce.  It  baa  acconlingly  been 
remarked  by  a  most  IcHrned  and  enittietil 
jurif^t  that  from  this  »tate  of  society  arose 
that  condition  of  civil  rights,  deuonnnated 
personal  rights^  or  persona]  lawa,  in  oppo- 
sition to  territorial  lawn/' 

'  **  A  register  of  Engli^ih  marriages, 
celebrated  at  St,  Peters luirg,  \&  traat- 
mitted  to  the  registry  of  the  Consiscoiy 
Court  of  Loodon/* 


CHAP.  ZZIX.]  MARRIAGE  ENTERED   INTO   ABROAD.  §  901 

toleratiouy  the  opinions  and  usages  of  a  distinct  people  in  this 
transaction  of  marriage.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  a  priori  how 
far  the  general  law  should  circumscribe  its  own  authority  in  this 
matter ;  but  practice  has  established  the  principle  in  several  in- 
stances, and  where  the  practice  is  admitted  it  is  entitled  to 
acceptance  and  respect.  It  has  sanctioned  the  marriages  of  for- 
eign subjects  in  the  houses  of  the  embassadors  of  the  foreign 
country  to  which  they  belong.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  judicial 
recognition  upon  the  point ;  but  the  reputation  which  the  validity 
of  such  marriages  has  acquired  makes  such  a  recognition  by  no 
means  improbable,  if  such  a  question  was  brought  to  judgment."  ^ 
Further  as  to  — 

§  900.  Embassador's  Chapel  —  (Within  British  Lines). — In  Eng- 
land, while  there  was  no  statute  on  the  subject,  the  privilege  of  an 
embassador's  chapel  was  deemed  to  extend  only  to  cases  where 
both  the  parties  are  of  the  embassador  s  country.^  Thereupon,  in 
1823,  to  set  at  rest  the  various  doubts,  4  Geo.  4,  c.  91,  declared 
valid  the  marriages  of  British  subjects  solemnized  by  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  chapel  or  house  of  any  British 
embassador  or  minister  residing  within  the  country  to  the  court  of 
whicli  he  is  accredited,  or  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  any  British 
factory  abroad,  or  in  the  house  of  any  British  subject  residing  at 
such  factory,  and  marriages  solemnized  within  the  British  lines' 
by  any  chaplain  or  other  person  officiating  under  the  orders  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  British  army  abroad.*  Under  this 
statute,  contrary  to  the  common-law  rule,  the  marriages  are  good 
when  one  only  of  the  parties  is  a  British  subject.^    Now,  — 

§  901.  laimit  of  Doctrine  —  (The  Reason).  —  We  perceive  the 
principle  to  be,  that  presumptively  the  law  of  the  country  of  the 
marriage  recognizes  the  Ju8  gentium  on  this  subject,  and  so  holds 
it  to  be  good.  Therefore  if  in  the  particular  instance  such  law 
is  found  not  to  do  this,  yet  to  provide  a  way  of  its  own,  there  is 
the  same  need  for  resident  foreigners  and  transient  persons  as 
for  others  to  conform  to  it,  to  make  their  marriages  valid  in 
their  own  country.®    And  — 

1  Ruding  p.  Smith,  2  Hag.  Con.  371,  *  See  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Dir.  78-87;  Kent 
384,  4  Eng.  Ec.  551,  557.  v.  Burgess,  5  Jur.  166. 

2  Fertreis  u.Tondear,  1  Hag.  Con.  136.  *  Lloyd  v.  Petitjean,  2  Curt.  Ec.  251, 
See  2  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife,  by  Jacob,  498;  7  Eng.  Ec.  105.  And  see  Armitage  r. 
i  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  168.  Armitage,  Law  Rep.  3  Eq.  343. 

»  The  Waldegrave  Peerage,  4  CI.  &  F.  •  Rex  v.  Brampton,  10  East,  282,  286 ; 
649.  Boiler  t*.  Freeman,  Amb.  301,  303 ;  Roach 
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§  902,  Burdensome  Local  Law.  —  If  mcrel}^  the  local  law  is 
more  burdeusume  than  the  parties'  own,  yet  is  uot  practically 
prohibitory,  transient  persons  for  whom  it  has  no  independiiot 
provision  must  foliow  it  to  render  their  marriage  good  at  home.^ 
And  still  we  have  intimationa  that,  within  a  principle  already  ex- 
plained,^ if  its  rcciuirement  is  very  nnreasonable,  —  as,  if  it  makes 
indii^pensablc  the  consent  of  parents  to  the  marriages  of  mhiors, 
and  iixcs  the  age  of  majority  at  thirty  or  forty  yenrs,  —  this  will 
be  equivalent  to  an  impossibility,  so  the  marriage  without  com- 
pliance therewith  will  be  good.^  But  where,  in  one  case,  it  was 
stroni^ly  nrged  by  counsel  that  a  marriage  celebrated  in  Belgium^ 
w^ithout  a  curapUance  with  tlie  hx  loci^  was  good  because  by  the 
Belgian  law  the  parties  could  not  marry, until  they  had  been  in 
the  country  six  months,  while  at  the  time  of  this  marriage  they 
had  not  been  there  so  long ;  and  because,  by  such  law^  which 
made  the  age  of  majority  twenty-five,  the  consent  of  parents  was 
req!iired,  wliilc  the  age  of  this  husband  was  but  twenty-four,— 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  evidently  impressed  w*jth  the  general  truth 
of  the  proposition,  which  was  likewise  conceded  by  the  opposite 
counsel,  said  that  here  there  was  no  insuperable  obstacle,  there- 
fore he  held  the  marriage  void.* 

§903.  Consular  Majriagea  —  (With  u«),  —  Mere  COnsul 8,  With- 
out dijilomatic  powers,  arc  different  from  ministers,'  And  it  bus 
been  deemed  in  England  that  marriages  abroad  before  the  consul 
of  the  parties'  domicil  are  not  within  the  protection  we  are  con- 
sidering.^ In  this  coimtry,  the  question  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  the  result  is  the  obvious  one  that  by  the  unwritten  law 
the  consular  marriage  will  be  valid  or  not  at  the  home  of  the 
parties,  according  as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  countiy 
of  its  celebration.  There  are  o|»inions  on  the  question  by  a  late 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States."  And  it  came  under  judi- 
cial cognizance  in  Massachusetts  as  follows.  A  marriage  of  aa 
American  man  to  a  German  woman  had  been  celebrated  before 
the  American  consul  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maiii ;  and  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  testimony  and  the  law,  the  court  held  it  to  be 

t\  Carrao.  1   Tea.  Sen.  157 ;  Rogers  Ec  «  Rtidmg  tf*  Smith,  2  Hag*  Con,  S7l, 

Law,  2tr  ed.  650;  2  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife,  4  Kng.  Be  55L 

Uv  Jaf^>b.  497.  ^  \veut  u.  Burgess,  11  Sim.  3€l. 

*  Rp^ers  F^»  Law,  34  ed.  651.  *  \  Bi^^^op  C^^m  Law,  |  129, 

•  Ante.  ^  890-«94  *  ^<i^^  «.Bwgea»,  W  Sim.  36L 
^                *  ^  ^  Oyiivvouft  Attf  y  G«in,  V8»  342. 
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CHAP.   XXIX.]  MARRIAGE  ENTERED  INTO   ABROAD.  §  906 

good.  Two  Frankfort  lawyers  were  examined  on  each  side  ;  the 
two  against  the  marriage  declaring  that  it  would  not  be  accepted 
as  good  at  Frankfort,  yet  citing  no  authorities.  The  two  on  the 
other  side  testified  that  it  would  be  there  good,  and  they  showed 
that  the  American  consul  had  celebrated  many  such  marriages 
and  the  German  tribunals  had  sustained  them.  The  Massachu- 
setts Court  followed  the  latter  opinion,  —  it  being  corroborated  by 
an  examination  of  the  written  marriage  law  of  Frankfort,  which 
in  its  provisions  could  not  well  be  applied  to  any  but  domiciled 
persons,  leaving  the  inference  almost  inevitable  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  the  maker  to  furnish  a  rule  for  transient  foreigners.* 
In  a  preceding  chapter  wc  saw  that  of  late  a  statute  of  the  United 
States  has  authorized  and  regulated  consular  marriages  abroad.^ 

§  904.  Thirdly.  An  invading  army  carries  with  it  the  law  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belonys;  and  if,  while  hostilities  are  progressing j 
a  marriage  is  celebrated  within  its  lines,  it  need  not  coniform  to  the 
law  of  the  invaded  country. 

§  905.  Nature  and  Limits  of  the  Doctrine.  —  This  partly  results 
from  the  familiar  rule  tliat  colonists  to  an  uninhabited  country 
take  with  them  the  law  of  the  mother  country,  including  the  law 
matrimonial;^  and  partly  from  an  exception  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  laws  of  a  conquered  country  remain  in  force  until  altered  by 
the  conquerors.*  An  invading  army  is  not  subject  to  the  munici- 
pal jurisdiction  of  the  country  invaded,  but  is  more  nearly  in  the 
position  of  colonists  under  the  protection  of  their  own  sovereign. 
And  it  lias  been  made  a  question  whether,  after  the  invaded 
country  has  submitted,  the  conquering  sovereign's  subjects  in  it 
are  bound  by  its  laws,  as  the  original  inhabitants  are,  until  he  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  them,  and  to  alter  them  if  deemed 
unsuited  to  his  own  subjects.^     Therefore,  — 

§  906.  lUustrations.  —  In  a  case  which  never  reached  a  decision, 
it  was  intimated  that  the  law  of  France  would  not  apply  to  an 
officer  in  an  English  army  of  occupation,  between  whom  and  an 
English  lady  a  marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  army  chaplain ; 
since  the  parties  were  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  law.® 

1  I»ring  V.  Thorndike,  5  Allen,  257.         bell  v.  Hall,  1  Cowp.  204,  209 ;  Fowler  v, 

2  Ante,  §  158.  Smith.  2  Cal.  39. 


»  Lautour  u.  Teesdale,  8  Tannt.  830 ;  ^  See  the  whole  of  I^nl  StowelFs 

•nte,  §  115-149.  terly  judgment  in   lauding   v.   Smith,  2 

<  Calvin's  Case,  7  Co.  1, 17  6/  Camp-     Hag.  Con.  371,  4  Eng.  Ec.  551. 

•  Born  V,  Farrar,  2  Hag.  Con.  369,  4 
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In  another  case,  a  marriage  between  two  British  subjects  wag  held 
t€  be  getid,  where,  alter  the  English  army  had  invaded  a  Dutch 
province  and  it  had  surrendered,  but  it  was  nut  ceded  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  awaiting,  the  ceremony  was 
ptirformed  by  the  chaplain  of  the  British  garrison  under  a  hecnse 
from  the  commander-in-ehief.  Some  such  intimations  were  also 
made  as  that,  the  parties  being  minors,  the  Dutch  law  of  minority 
was  unreasoaahh} ; '  but  evidently  the  decision  proceeded  simply 
on  the  facts  above  stated.^  Lord  Ellcnborough  has  well  said:  **1 
may  suppose,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  law  of  England,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  was  recognized  by  the 
subjects  of  England  in  a  place  occupied  by  the  king's  troops,  who 
would  impliedly  carry  that  law  with  them.''' 

V.    The  CoUaterah  of  Marriage  dhtinf/uislied  from  the  Status  oi 
to   Vunfilcting  Laws. 

§  907.  In  ©eneral  of  Distinct! on.  —  What  we  have  thus  far  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter  is  the  rnariiage  status,  and  not  the  parties* 
rights  of  property  however  depending  thereon.  Fur  the  two 
things,  we  have  elsewhere  seen,*  arc  distinct.  And  the  purpose 
of  this  sub-title  is  (o  make  the  distinction  palpable,  not  to  explain 
in  detail  the  conflicts  in  the  laws  resi^ecting  property  rights. 
Looking  for  leading  doctrines, — 

§  908.  Ordinary  Contracts.  - —  Subject  to  exceptions,  the  rule  for 
contracts  other  than  matj'imonial,  the  same  as  for  marriage,  isp 
that  they  are  valid  or  invalid  everywhere,  according  as  they  are 
the  one  or  the  other  in  the  place  where  made.*     But- 


Eng*  Ec.  550.     Soe  aho  Kiiding  v.  Smith, 
2  ling.  Coa.  371,  4  Eiig>  Ev.  551. 
i   v\ntp,  §  85)0.  0O2. 

^  UtuVu]^  p.   Smith,  »npra»     In   Krnt 

V.  Burgi':*s.   11   8ini.  Ml,  376,   tlie   Vice- 

Chancc>llor  obp^jrvt'cl  that  Rii<Iin^  t\  Smith 

turno^l   oti  the  difliiiilty  of   marry iog  in 

compliance  with   the   DiiUli    law.      Thia 

[  Tiew  will  appear  not  wiiolly  incnuRs^tent 

L  with  the  text  if  we  consider  that  the  ex- 

^trenic!  diflirulty,  not  to  say  impossibility, 

of  8»«.erLiiiiing  the  local   law,  wtw  Lord 

StowdFa   j*trnng  ar|Tuijipnt   for  tleeming 

British  snbjeclft,  while  under  the  proter- 

tiou  of  the  Britbh  troops^  Dot  bound  to 
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the  general  miantcipa,!  law  of  tbe  foreign 
country, 

«  Rex  V.  BmmptOD,  10  EaBt»  282,  288. 
»See  1  Burge  CoL  &  For.  Lawa,  169, 

*  Ante,  §  15,  16, 

t  Misbop  Con.  §  1371, 1373, 1383  ;  Story 
Confl.  Laws,  §  242  ct  soq, ;  Bliss  v,  Hough- 
ton. 13  N,  H.  126  ;  Reddick  v,  Jones,  6  Ire. 
107,  44  Am.  1>.  68:  Hale  u.  New  Jerwy 
Bteiim  Navigation  Co.  15  Conn.  %39,  39 
Am,  I).  308  ;  Green  r,  Sarniicuto,  Tct.  C. 
C\  74  i  Wiltings  e.  Consequa,  Fet.  C  C 
301  ;  I>e  Hoy  v.  Crown ioBhielcIt  2  Masoot 
151 ;  Bran  ley  r.  Soothensteni  Rail  way, 
12  C,  B.  N.  B.  63  ;  ChumpioD  i*.  Wilion,  64 


CHAP.  XXIX.]  MARRIAGE  ENTERED  INTO   ABROAD.  §  912 

§  909.  Invalid  at  Place  of  Perfoimance.  —  Contrary  in  some 
degree  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  law  in  marriage,^  if  an  ordi- 
nary contract,  made  abroad  where  it  is  valid,  was  meant  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  State  where  the  court  sits,  and  it  violates  the  laws 
of  such  State,  it  will  not  there  be  upheld  .^  A  plain  reason  for 
the  difference  is,  that  an  agreement  of  present  marriage  creates  a 
status  of  the  parties,  and  places  it  under  the  protection  of  inter- 
national law ;  so  that  when  brought  into  being  in  one  locality,  it 
must  be  everywhere  else  recognized.  But  an  ordinary  contract 
superinduces  nothing  to  be  thus  protected.     Again,  — 

§  910.  Remedy  —  Interpretation.  —  The  remedy  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  is  always  to  be  under  the  law  of  the  forum.' 
The  interpretation  comes  from  the  law  of  the  place  of  perform- 
ance, if  it  appears,  otherwise  from  that  of  the  place  where  made  ;* 
and  such  law  is  to  be  deemed  incorporated  into  the  contract 
as  part  of  it.^  But  these  distinctions  have  little  relevancy  to 
the  contract  whence  the  marital  status  proceeds.  On  the  other 
hand, — 

§  911.  Marital  Status  —  Property  Rights.  —  As  the  marital 
status  and  the  property  rights  attending  it  are  distinguishable;* 
so,  in  the  conflict  of  laws,  tlic  rules  for  the  status  are  not  neces- 
sarily to  bo  carried  out  into  the  parties'  rights  of  property.  The 
analogies  of  the  latter  are  more  with  ordinary  contracts."^    Thus, — 

§  912.  Intended  Domicil  as  to  Property.  —  If  parties  are  married 
in  one  State,  meaning  to  reside  in  another,  tlicir  property  rela- 
tions will  in  the  latter  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
latter,  being  the  domicil  of  their  original  intention.®  Or  if  they 
enter  into  an  express  antenuptial  contract  that  this  shall  be  so, 
then,  after  the  marriage,  change  their  minds  as  to  residence  and 

Ga.  184 ;  The  Maggie  Ilammoud,  9  Wal.  t^.  Noyes,  9  Misso.  55 ;  Dorsey  v.  Hardest/, 

435.  9  Misso.  157;  Sherman  v.  Gassett,  4  GiU 

1  Ante,  §  841-885.  man,  521;  Sallee  v.  Chandler,  26  Mo.  124; 

^  Bishop  Con.  §  1379,  1382;  Andrews  Iliukley  v.  Marean,  3  Mason,  88;  Titos  v. 

V.  Pond,  13  Pet  65,  78;  Hope  t^.  Hope,  8  Hobart,  5  Mason,  378 ;  Beard  v.  Basye,  7 

DeG.  M.  &G.  731.  B.   Monr.  133,  141;   Wood   v.  Malin,   5 

»  Bishop  Con.  §  1371,  1403.  Halst.  208. 

*  lb.  §  1371,  1390-1398;   Robinson  v,  *  Reynolds  u.  Hall,  1  Scam.  35.    See 

Bland,  1  W.  Bl.  234,  256;  Don  v.  Lipp-  post,  §  915. 
man,  5  CI.  &  F.  1 ;  Fergusson  v.  Fyffe,  8  «  Ante,  §  907. 

CI.  &  F.  121;    Wood  v.  Watkinson,  17  ^  2  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  579  et  seq. 

Conn.  500,  509,  44  Am.  D.  562;  Henry  v,  *  Laud  v.  Laud,  14  Sni.  &  M.  99;  Cap- 

Sargeant,  13  N.  H.  321,  40  Am.  D.  146;  roll  v.  Renich,  7  Sm.  &  M.  798;  I^  Breton 

Morales  t\  Marigny,  14  I.«a.  An.  855 ;  God-  v.  Miles,  8  Paige,  261,  265.     And  see  2 

din  V.  Shipley,  7  B.  Monr  575 ;  Broadhead  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  583. 
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reraain  where  it  was  celebrated,  the  terms  of  such  contract  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  ]>lace  where  they  arc,^     But  — 

§  913.  Heal  Estate,  —  in  cuuutrics  governed  by  the  common 
law,  and  in  the  cummun-law  courts,  is  res^ulated  by  the  law  of  llie 
place  where  it  lics.^  Yet  in  some  circumstances  an  equity  tribu- 
nal will  interpose  with  its  special  rules  in  behalf  of  wives,  as  to 
tliis  class  of  pro)  rerty  situated  in  otlier  countries,  —  but  our  ILniits 
forbid  the  discussion  to  be  extended  hcre.^ 

§  914.    Separate  DomlcUs  at  Marriage,  —  Where  DO  Special  factS 

appear,  yet  at  the  marriage  the  parties  have  separate  domicils.  Hie 
law  of  the  husband's  regulates  the  marital  rights  as  to  movable 
property.*    And  — 

§  915.  Removing  —  Where  married  parties,  having  an  ante- 
nuptial contract  made  with  reference  to  tbe  place  at  wliicli  ihcy 
are  residing,  remove  into  another  State,  the  courts  of  the  latter 
will  give  it  effect,^  Even  without  an  express  contract,  they  will 
take  into  view  the  laws  of  the  State  whence  they  came,  in  de- 
termining their  mutual  rights  of  property.^  But  it  appears  that 
after  a  removal,  the  subsequent  acquisitions  will  be  governed 
by  the  general  law  of  the  jjlaeo  where  they  thus  subsequently 
reside,  — which  proposition,  while  doubtless  true  in  cases  wherein 
there  is  no  express  contract,  may  not  hold  good  iu  all  instances 
of  express  contract  particularly  defining  what  shall  bcj  the  rule 
as  to  acquisitions  J 

§  916.  liimit*  of  Doctrines.  —  While  the  foregoing  propositioos 
are  all  true  in  general j  and  as  nicely  precise  as  brief  words  can 
make  them,  each  one  may  in  special  circumstances  find  its  limit 
in  an  antagonistic  principle  of  the  law.     Thus, — 


*  Le  Breton  r.  Miles,  supra.  And  see 
Peak  t*.  Ligun,  10  Yerg.  4G9 ;  Jotioa  «■. 
^tujl  lu^uraueo  Cu.  14  C-una.  501. 

-  2  Ubhop  Mar,  Women,  |  575,  584  ©t 
Mq. ;  8iinp80Q  v.  Fugo,  1  llerutu.  &  M. 
Idft;  Vertuer  p.  Uumplireys,  14  Sni.  4 
M.  lao. 

'  fe4je  fnrther  «s  to  this,  Castro  i\  Ulies. 
82  Tex,  479.  73  Am.  D.  277 ;  l)i?pii3»  r, 
Mikyo,  1 1  Miaso.  314, 4d  Am.  I),  SS  ;  CcmmI 
r.  Cowl.  33  Beav,  314, 

*  Lav  tie  v.  Parties,  2  Swan.  Tenn.  232. 

*  iW  Lane  r.  Moore.  14  How.  U.  S. 
253;    lluaj-lierty  r.  Snyder,   15  8.  &  R. 

^Mi  Ka^tr  v.  Brown.  14  La.  An.  684. 
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»  Martin  r.  Boler,  13  Xji.  An.  369; 
Beard  V.  Basye,  7  B.  Mour,  133 ;  ICraemet 
t.  Kmemer,  52  CaK  3t»2. 

T  McVe/  V,  Uoldeo,  15  La.  An.  ^17; 
Castro  r.  lUies,  22  Tex.  479,  73  Am.  D, 
277;  IXkss  r.  CampbeH,  19  Alau  5V0,  M 
Atn.  D.  198;  Lyon  v,  Knott,  26  MijaU* 
439;  Avery  t\  Avery,  12  Tex.  54,  C2  Am* 
D.  513;  Valatisait*s  Sn<X'e99iuD,  12  La> 
An.  848.  And  se«  Edrington  r  MatHcIil, 
5  Tex.  3fKJ;  Mattbewm  i\  Mutthcws,  13 
La.  An.  197 ;  Polydore  «?,  Piince,  Witf«, 
402. 
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§  917.  impraotioable.  —  As  courts  follow  their  own  procedure,^ 
there  may  not  be  in  the  new  locality  forms  adequate  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  right  which  the  foreign  law,  or  the  foreign  con- 
tract, established ;  for  which  reason  the  right  may  fail.     Or  — 

§  918.  Against  Policy.  —  The  thing  may  be  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  law  of  the  State  wherein  the  claim  is  made ;  and 
then  it  will  not  be  allowed.^    But  — 

§  919.  GteneraUy,, —  and  in  other  circumstances,  the  right  ac- 
quired in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  will  be  enforced.^  As  to  which, 
Marshall,  J.,  sitting  in  a  Kentucky  case,  wherein  the  right  claimed 
originated  in  Louisiana,  said :  "  The  laws  of  Louisiana  cannot,  it 
is  true,  be  brought  here  to  create  a  right,  nor  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  its  exercise  or  assertion ;  and  certainly  not  to  establish 
a  right  in  contravention  of  our  laws  or  policy,  and  to  the  injury 
of  our  citizens.  But  they  may  be  brought  here  to  establish  or 
prove  a  right  existing  tliere  while  the  parties  and  the  subject 
were  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,*  and  it  is  for 
the  laws  here  to  determine  what  modifications  of  right  have  been 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  parties  and  the  subject  within 
their  jurisdiction."^ 

§  920.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

Marriage  being  an  institution  universal  and  recognized  alike  by 
the  laws  of  all  countries,  and  married  parties  being  constantly 
journeying  from  country  to  country,  and  in  great  numbers  chang- 
ing their  domicils,  it  must  be  and  it  is  a  thing  of  international 
law,  and  in  substance  identical  everywhere,  especially  in  all  Chris- 
tian States.  Therefore  the  rule  necessarily  is  that  whenever  a 
marriage  is  entered  into,  so  that  the  laws  of  one  country  take 
cognizance  of  it,  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  marriage  in  every  other 
country  also;  on  the  other  hand,  no  forms  matrimonial  which 
come  short  of  constituting  valid  marriage  in  the  one  coimtry  will 
so  bring  it  within  the  cognizance  of  the  international  law  as  to 
make  it  marriage  elsewhere.  The  one  country,  the  rule  whereof 
makes  the  particular  marriage  international,  is  that  wherein  the 

*  Ante,  §  910;    Morales  v.  Mari^ny,  •  Groves  v.  Nutt,  13  La.  An.  117. 

14  La.  An.  855;  Cosio  v.  De  Bernales,  1  ♦  Ante,  §  829-831. 

Car.  &  P.  266.  6  Beard  v.  Basyc,  7  6.  Monr.  133,  144, 

>  Sanford  o.  Thompson,  18  Ga.  554.  145. 
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nuptials  transpire,  whether  the  parties  are  there  domiciled  or 
not ;  it  is  not  the  country  of  theib  birth,  of  their  allegiance,  or 
of  their  language.  And  the  reason  is  that  every  government  is 
master  of  all  transactions  on  its  own  soil,  giving  them  the  char- 
acter and  effect  it  sees  fit.  This  rule  necessarily  applies  the 
same  to  marriage  as  to  other  things,  and  to  transient  parties 
the  same  as  to  permanent  ones.  A  contrary  rule  would  put  the 
nations  in  chains.  Since,  therefore,  the  sovereign  of  a  country 
where  a  marriage  transpires,  whoever  be  the  parties,  must  hold 
it  to  be  good  if  it  conforms  to  his  laws,  otherwise  null,  no  other 
sovereign  can  have  a  contrary  rule,  resulting  in  mating  the  parties 
differently  in  different  countries,  without  breaking  the  interna- 
tional law  of  marriage.  The  accepted  law  admits  of  some  real 
or  apparent  exceptions  to  this  doctrine ;  but  every  one  of  those 
exceptions  is  a  blemish  either  on  the  international  jurisprudence 
or  on  that  of  the  particular  State.  Such  is  the  doctrine  as  to 
the  status  of  marriage ;  the  property  rights  of  the  parties  may  be 
different,  and  to  some  extent  they  are  so.  The  details  of  the 
entire  doctrine  appear  in  this  chapter,  and  they  do  not  require 
repetition. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  DOCTRINE  IN  OUTLINE. 

§  921.  Bvidenoe  modifying  Law.  —  Practically  the  law  of  mar- 
riage is  not  in  all  respects  just  as  explained  in  the  foregoing 
chapters;  for  not  unfrcquently  in  its  workings  it  is  more  or 
less  modified  and  even  mollified  by  the  rules  of  evidence.  Many 
a  marriage  has  been  held  good  by  reason  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  proofs,  when,  had  all  the  facts  truly  appeared,  it  would  have 
been  adjudged  void.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  marriages, 
good  in  fact  and  in  law,  the  proof  whereof  practically  fails.  A 
case  of  the  latter  sort  justly  awakens  regret ;  but  where  the  par- 
ties have  cohabited  as  husband  and  wife,  believing  themselves 
married,  while  some  kink  in  tiie  law  has  made  the  nuptials  void, 
no  tears  need  be  shed  if  it  has  been  destroyed  by  another  kink, 
and  thus  substantial  justice  has  been  done.     For  example,  — 

§  922.  Marital  Cohabitation.  —  We  shall  see  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  that,  in  most  issues,  the  marriage  sufficiently  appears  in 
evidence  when  the  parties  are  shown  to  have  dwelt  together  as 
husband  and  wife  under  the  reputation  of  being  such.  And  still, 
in  every  case,  if  the  law  of  the  State  requires  particular  formal- 
ities as  essential  to  marriage,  the  opposing  party  may  overturn 
this  apparent  marriage  by  proofs  that  those  formalities  did  not 
transpire.^  But  here  the  practical  question  presents  itself;  this 
negative,  though  it  should  exist  in  real  fact,  cannot  ordinarily  be 

^  Sastry  Velaider  Aron^ary  v.  Sembecutty  Yaigalie,  6  A  p.  Cas.  364. 
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made  to  appear  in  e\^idence.    And  thus,  in  spite  of  the  folly  itt 
the  law,*  practical  justice  is  wrought  out*     Now, — 

§  923.    DifitinctioDB *— (Differences  in  Law).  —  In  entering  Upon 
thiB  subject,  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  our  minds  by  bringing  within 
their  contemplation  such  distinctions  as  the  following.    The  prima 
facie  proof  of  marriage  will  be  the  same  under  differing  marriage 
laws,  but  the  rebuttal  of  the  prima  facie  case  will  vary  with  those 
laws.     So  tliat  if  they  require  particular  forms  to  make  the  mar- 
riage good,  non-comi*liancc  with  them,  to  overcome  the  ordinary 
proofs  of  marriage,  must  be  shown ;  but  if  no  formalities  are  essen- 
tial, there  can  be  strictly  no  rebuttal,  while  yet  by  evidence  as  well 
as  otherwise  defects  or  an  incompleteness  in  ike  prima  facie  ca^^_ 
may  be  made  to  appear.   Again,  as  the  presumed  innocence  of^^f 
cohabitation  apparently  matrimonial  is  the  ground  of  reason  on 
whicli  the  more  common  proofs  of  marriage  rest,  there  is  a  dii^ 
tinction  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  issue ;  for  if, 
to  illustrate  this,  the  j)laintiff  charges  the  defendant  with  seducing 
away  his  wife  and  cohabiting  with  her  unlawfully,  the  fact  of  his 
own  sexual  cohabitation  with  her  will  be  very  different  in  its  effect 
as  implying  a  marriage  between  him  and  her  from  what  it  would 
be  in  the  ordinary  case.     In  this  special  case,  the  plaintlff^s  and 
the  defendant's  intercourse  with  the  same  woman  both  appearing, 
and  it  being  impossible  that  she  should  be  the  wife  of  both,  it 
must  be  explained  by  added  evidence  whose  wife  she  was.^    Yet 
in  the  ordinary  case,  when  simply  the  sexual  dwelling  together  of 
one  man  and  one  woman  appears,  nothing  need  be  added  e.xcept 
that  it  was  seemingly  matrimonial  and  so  accepted  by  the  com- 
mnnity.     These  two  distinctions  are  vital  in  our  present  subject 
They  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  so  as  to  avoid  a  very  com- 
mon and  practically  misleading  confusion  of  ideas* 

§  024.  Sorta  of  Proof.  —  The  methods  of  pi^onng  things  are  ui 
our  law  limitless.  And  he  who  would  establish  in  evidence  a  mar- 
riage may  resort  to  any  one  of  the  methods  which  he  can  render 
practically  available,  or  he  may  link  together  and  call  into  his 
service  any  number  of  them  for  a  combined  effect.^  Yet  practi- 
cally he  will  in  most  cases  find  the  presumptions,  to  \^  explained 

^  Ajito»  I  385-d89.  Me.  \2^  46  Am.  R.  3^ ;  Stsolej  r  Stan- 

'  And  i?mnpttre  with  Hrsart  Feerm^  lew,  4  Dem.  416;  Waddiaglyuii  r.  Wad- 

Cwe.  e  Af>.  Cu  4S9.  510;  GrH>a  r.  &  21  dioglmai,  tl  Mo.  Ap.  e09;   Betamget  «. 

Fl*.  4ax  &8  Am.  n.  fiTD ;  Yoqd^'$  Appeal.  Chspmui,  88  N.  T.  4S7. 

it  Mich.  59«;  C«md«&  r.  B^lgi*de,  TS  »  James  r.  Mkkej.  26  &C  270. 
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in  the  next  chapter,  especially  the  presumption  of  the  innocence 
of  a  cohabitation,  the  readily  available  method,  and  ample.  But 
if  the  issue  is  such  as  to  render  the  presumption  of  innocence  in- 
adequate, he  must  resort  to  more  direct  proofs,  unless  he  can  so 
marshal  the  other  presumptions  as  to  make  them  sufficient.  The 
practitioner  will  first  inquire  what  evidence,  be  it  of  one  sort  or  of 
another,  exists ;  then  he  will  introduce  all  or  so  much  of  it  as  the 
particular  circumstances  indicate. 

§  925.  The  Rest — will  appear  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
present  Book ;  as,  the  presumptions  will  be  given  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. Then,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  cohabitation  was  in  fact 
or  seemingly  begun  illicitly,  special  considerations  will  arise,  so 
important  that  a  chapter  has  been  assigned  them.  Records,  cer- 
tificates of  a  record,  and  other  like  things  are  not  special  to  the 
proof  of  marriage,  but  they  so  often  have  a  leading  place  in  it 
that  a  chapter  has  been  allotted  them.  The  question  of  what  is 
technically  termed  a  "  fact  of  marriage  "  requires,  and  it  will  re- 
ceive, a  separate  examination.  And  the  proof  of  a  foreign  mar- 
riage  is  in  some  degree  peculiar,  therefore  it  calls  for  a  chapter 
by  itsell  Other  explanations  follow  in  the  two  closing  chapters 
of  the  Book. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE  PBESUMPTIONS   AND  THEIB   EFFECT. 

5  926,  Introdnction. 

927-930.  General  Doctrine. 

931-943.  l*re*iimption  of  Iimoceace. 

944-948.  That  Official  rereons  have  done  their  Duty. 

949-955.  PTe^nmptioD  of  Life. 

956*958.  General  I*rei!ium|jtiun  faToriog  Marriage. 

959.  DoctnuG  oi  Chapter  restated. 

§  926.  How  Chapter  divided,  —  We  shall  consider,  T.  The  Gen-' 
era!  Doctrine  ;  II.  The  Presumption  of  Innocence  ;  IlL  The  Pre- 
sumption that  Official  Persons  liave  done  their  Dntj  ;  IV.  The 
Presumption    of  Life  ;   V,  The   General   Presumption   favoriag 

Marriage, 

.     I.    The  General  Doctrine. 

§  927*  Nature  of  PreaumptioD. — When  common  observation  has 
shown  that  a  particular  fact  ordinarily  attends  a  particular  other 
fact^  if  one  of  them  is  proved  to  as,  we  thence  infer  the  existence 
of  the  other.^  We  term  this  evidence  presumptive,  or  proof  by 
presumption.  Sometimes  the  courts  bj  a  sort  of  fiction  carry  the 
presumption  further,  and  for  the  establishment  of  justice  make  it 
a  conclusion  of  the  law,  either  absolute,  excluding  all  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  or  prima  facie,  so  that,  as  observed  by  a  learned 
English  judge,  **  presumptions  do  not  always  proceed  on  a  be- 
lief that  the  thing  presumed  has  actually  taken  place.  Grants " 
he  continues  for  illustration,  **  are  frequently  presumed,  as  Lord 
Uanafield  says,*  merely  for  the   purpose,  and  from  a  principle, 


1  Grpen  v.  Brown,  S  Stta.  1 199 ;  5?attoti 
r.  Sadler.  3  C.  B.  k.  ».  ST  ;  Frost  v.  Brown, 
2  Bay,  133 :  Lyon  r.  Re«d.  13  M.  &  W  285, 
303i  Chkltejcifig  r.  Tmim,  S6  111.  54)7 ; 
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Berrenberg  v.  Boatoti,  137  Maai.  231,  50 
Am.  R,  296. 

*  Refeniag  to  Eldridge  r.  Knott,  Cowp, 
314,  its. 
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of  quieting  the  possession."^  And  various  presumptions  occupy 
intermediate  positions  between  the  court's  absolute  rule  of  law 
and  the  jury's  mere  inference  of  fact.     Specially  as  to  the  — 

§  928.  Presumption  of  Marriage. — It  is  not  ordinarily  possible 
to  prove  a  marriage  by  persons  who  were  present  at  its  solemni- 
zation. And  if  the  law  allowed  no  evidence  except  what  is  thus 
direct,  most  marriages  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who 
might  be  tempted  to  destroy  them.  Largely,  therefore,  in  the 
practice  of  our  tribunals,  marriages  are  proved  by  presumptions, 
which,  originating  in  natural  reason  and  justice,  have  been  found 
in  accord  with  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  law,  and  indispen- 
sable in  judicial  affairs.     Theoretically  — 

§  929.  Actual  Marriage.  —  The  thing  to  be  proved  is  the  actual 
transpiring  of  what  constitutes  marriage,  as  explained  in  the  fore- 
going chapters.  So  that  if,  for  example,  there  is  an  unquestioned 
direct  showing  of  the  facts  which  are  now  claimed  to  constitute 
the  marriage  in  issue,  the  presumptions  have  thereby  been  ren- 
dered unimportant,  and  it  cannot  be  established  by  them.*  But 
in  most  instances  the  direct  proofs  are  not  accessible  to  the  party 
who  would  be  benefited  by  them,  and  the  thing  made  to  appear 
in  court  is  a  presumption,  not  necessarily  a  fact.^ 

§  930.  Numerous — (What  here).  —  The  presumptions  known 
to  the  law  of  evidence  are  numerous ;  and  there  is  no  one  which 
may  not  be  brought  in,  if  found  relevant,  in  aid  of  the  proofs  of  a 
marriage.  But  the  common  ones,  to  which  as  of  course  resort 
is  almost  always  had  in  these  cases,  are  those  explained  in  the 
following  sub-titles. 

II.   The  Presumption  of  Innocence. 

§  931.  Generally  of  this  Presumption.  —  The  rights,  duties,  and 
relations  of  the  people  are  regulated  by  the  law,  and  to  it  they 
are  therefore  presumed  to  conform.  So  that,  for  example,  on 
every  inquiry  after  facts,  whether  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case, 
prima  facie  every  person  is  deemed  to  be  not  guilty  either  of  crime  * 
or  of  a  civil  fraud.^     And   the  presumption,  in  the  absence  of 

>  Sir  William  Grant  in  Hillary  r.  Wal-  Case  v.  Case,   17  Cal.  598;   Timson  v. 

ler,  12  Ves.  239,  252.  Moalton,  3  Cush.  269;  Wilson  v,  Melvin, 

"  Tholey's  Appeal,  93  Pa.  36.  13  Gray,  73. 

«  Ante,  §  921,  922,  927.  »  Tatnm  v.  Catomore,  16  Q.  B.  745; 

«  1  Bishop  Grim.  Proced.  §  1103-1 106 ;  Reg.  r.  Gordon,  Dears.  586, 598 ;  Hager  v. 
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any  counter  presumption  or  eridcnce,  is  universal^  that  a  thing 
which  is  shown  to  have  been  done  was  done  rightly  ;^  as,  that  an 
estate  was  settled  by  the  methods  which  the  law  direct^,^  that  a 
claim  presented  against  a  city  was  in  writing  when  the  law  so 
retpiires,^  aud  that  the  action  of  a  board  of  public  affairs  con- 
formed to  its  own  rules.*     Now,  — 

§032.  Doctrine  defined, — The  doctrine  of  this  sub-title  5r 
simply  a  part  of  the  larger  rule  thus  stated ;  namely,  when  a  man 
and  woman  are  living  together  in  apparent  matrimony,  so  that  tbey 
are  accepted  by  the  conimunity  as  husband  and  wife,  they  are 
presumed,  in  the  absence  of  counter  presumptions  or  ])roofs,  not 
to  be  violating  the  due  order  of  society  and  breaking  the  law,  but 
to  be  in  fact  married*^    As  to  the  — 

§  933.  Burden  of  Proot  —  It  is  common  in  the  books  to  say 
that  this  presumptiou  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  objecting 
party.*  Yet  the  more  accurate  expression  is  believed  to  be,  that 
it  establishes  the  marriage  prima  facie?     But  — 

§  934.   Rebutted.  ^ — However  this  may  be,  when  a  marriage  is 


Thomson.  I  Black,  80  j  Hair  v.  Little,  28 
Ala.  236;  Knstcr  v.  AUon,  8  Allen,  7; 
Williams  v.  Lt>rd,  75  Va.  390. 

'  FenTB  V.  Thompion,  82  Ala.  294 ; 
Dingle  r.  Mitchell,  m  S.  C.  202;  Chicago 
i\  Wmnl,  24  UL  A  p.  40. 

=»  MeKee  i%  Ml  Kee.  48  Ga.  S32. 

*  Enterprise  v.  Fowler.  38  Kan.  415. 

*  Higgina  i*.  Curtis,  39  Kan.  283,  Best 
Btateji  the  dtxtrine  as  foHows :  **  It  is  a 
principle  of  law,  nearly  if  not  qnile  uni- 
versal, that  Odiosa  tt  inhmiesta  non  tunt 
in  lege  prtfsumenda.  University  of  Oxford 
Case,  10  Co.  53h,bGft.  In  furtherance  of 
this  it  is  a  maxim  that  fraud  and  covin 
are  never  pn>Biimed.  lb. ;  Ki'ller  r.  Punter, 
Cro.  Eliz.  291,292'  Baj<ker\'ile  i\  Br«x-ket, 
Cro,  Jac,  449,  451  ;  Crisp  p.  Pratt,  Cro. 
Car.  549, 550.  Even  in  third  parties  whose 
conduct  only  cotnea  in  qnestiun  collate r* 
ally.  Per  Bailer,  J.,  in  Rosa  v.  Hunter. 
4  T.  R,  33,  38.  So  the  law  in  general 
presumes  Bgain^t  vice  and  immorality.** 
Best  Ev.  2d  Loud.  ed.  41  Tk 

*  Fleming  v.  Fleminjr,  4  Biog.  266 ; 
Reed  v.  Passer,  Peake.  231 ;  Cargile  r. 
Wood,  63  Mo.  501  ;  Starr  p.  Peck.  I  Hill, 
N.Y.  27a:  Brice**  Eitate,  11  Philad.  98; 
Feltsi  r.  Foster,  Taylor,  121  ;  Shand  p. 
fSmrdiner,  2  I^,  136,  e  Eug.  Ec  €8; 
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Eaton  V.  Bright,  2  Lee,  85,  161,  6  Knj;. 
Kc.  47,  SO;  Ciinninghami  v.  Cuufiing- 
hams,  2  Dow,  482  ;  Hex  r%  Twyning,  S 
&  Aid.  386  ,  Fleming  v.  Fleming,  4  Bii 
266,  12  Moore,  500;  Hubbatk  on  Sac< 
sion,  248;  Hantz  r.  Sealy,  6  Binn,  405; 
Bndiii^on  i\  Munson,  33  C^jnn.  481 ;  Le- 
high VaUey  Rid.  r-  Hall.  61  Pa.  361; 
Christie's  Estate,  Tncker,  81 ;  GnanliaM 
of  the  Poor  i\  Katlians,  2  Brews.  149. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  the  co- 
habitation continned  is  a  material  circaia- 
stance  in  considering  its  weight  in  proof 
of  marriage.  Revel  p.  Fox,  SI  V^.  Sen. 
269;  Hervey  p.  Herrey,  2  W.  Bl.  877. 
"  It  is  not."  observed  Bullard,  J.  *'  to  be 
presumed  those  who  hold  themselves  out 
in  society  as  man  and  wife,  who  are  rear- 
ing  a  family  of  children  at  their  dome^c 
board,  to  whom  the  father  gives  hi*  name, 
over  whom  he  exercises  a  parent's  anther 
ity,  and  administers  a  parent V  protet  tion 
and  support,  are  living  in  open  disrejrard 
of  public  morals,  and  that  their  commoB 
offspring  are  bastards"  Holmes  v. 
Holmes,  6  La.  463,  26  Am.  D.  48S, 

«  I  Greeni.  Ev,  |  33-35 ;  Wiltiams  9. 
East  India  Co.  3  East.  192.  199. 

^  1  Bishop  Crim*  Proced.  §  1050. 
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made  to  appear  by  this  sort  of  presumption,  the  other  party  may 
show  that  in  truth  there  was  no  marriage,  so  the  presumption 
fails.i 

§  935.  Mere  Sexaal  Commeroe.  —  Looking  simply  at  our  rule 
as  explained  by  its  reason,^  we  might  seem  to  derive  the  con- 
sequence that  a  mere  sexual  commerce  between  marriageable 
parties,  even  a  single  act,  would  make  a  prima  facie  case  of 
marriage.  But  should  we  assume  the  law  to  be  so,  still  if  the 
transaction  were  clandestine,  or  if  it  were  accompanied  by  the 
mutual  understanding  that  it  was  not  marriage,^  or  by  any  other 
signs  showing  it  not  to  be  matrimonial,  the  supposed  prima  facie 
case  would  be  rebutted  by  the  full  fact  appearing.  And  it  is 
the  common  course  of  things,*  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  proofs,  that  when  a  marriage  has  taken  place,  the  parties  in 
various  ways  present  themselves  to  the  community  as  sustaining 
the  new  relation,  and  their  friends  and  others  among  whom  they 
move  receive  them  as  married,  and  create  the  reputation  that 
so  they  are.  Consequently  the  entire  fact,  including  those  at- 
tendants upon  the  sexual  commerce  which  explain  its  nature, 
ought  in  some  sufficient  degree  or  fully  to  be  made  an  element 
in  the  evidence  establishing  a  prima  facie  case.  And  such  is 
the  ordinary  method  in  our  courts.  To  look  at  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars, — 

§  936.  Repatatdon.  —  The  reputation  that  the  parties  are  mar- 
ried is  a  fact  naturally  and  of  course  following  a  cohabitation  in 
appearance  matrimonial.  It  is  its  shadow.  Therefore  when  con- 
nected with  such  cohabitation,  as  it  commonly  is,  it  is  admissible 
and  to  be  looked  for  in  the  evidence,  tliough  its  omission  would 
not  necessarily  be  fatal.*  Alone,  and  as  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
may  always  be  directly  shown  if  it  exists,  it  would  seem  in  prin^ 
ciple  not  to  be  even  admissible ;  and  its  sufficiency,  when  unac- 
companied by  proof  of  the  main  fact,  has  been  denied.®    So  in  the 

^  Philbrick  v,  Spangler,  15  La.  An.  46 ;  «  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  107 ;  Badger  v.  Bad- 

Myatt  r.  Myatt,  44  lU.  473  ;  GnanliaDS  of  ger,  88  N.  Y,  546,  552,  555,  42  Am.  R.  263. 

the  Poor  v.  Nathans,  2  Brews.  149 ;  Phy-  And  see  1  Phil.  Ev.  with  C.  &  H.'s  notes, 

sick's  Estate,  2  Brews.  179;  Port  v.  Port,  3d  ed.  234,  428;   Smyth's  Estate,  1   Pa. 

70  111.484.  Leg.  Gaz.  Rep.  210;   Guardians  of  Poor 

»  Ante,  §  931,  932.  r.  Nathans,  4  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep.  249 ; 

»  Ante,  §  354,  358,  360.  Richard  r.  Brehm.  73  Pa.  140,  13  Am.  R. 

«  Ante,  §  927.  733 ;  Cargile  v.  Wood,  63  Mo.  501 ;  Foster 

»  Cross  V,  Cross,  55  Mich.  280;  Jack-  ».  Hawley,  8  Hun,  68;  C  v.  Stump,  63 

son  r.  S.  8  Tex.  Ap.  60.  Pa.  132,  91  Am.  D.  198. 
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Scotch  law  of  marriage  by  habit  and  repute,*  "repute'*  without 
^Miabit"  is  not  deemed  sufficient*^  Still,  contrary  to  this  better 
doctrine,  there  are  authorities  favoring  the  idea  that  reputation 
alone  may  be  sufficient  proof  prima  fafrie^^  if  uniform  and  general.* 
But  if  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  repute,  it  will  not  establish  the 
marriage  ;^  though  in  connection  with  conduct  it  may,  when  pre- 
ponderating.^ 

§  937.  DeclarationB  and  Conduct  —  of  parties  shown  to  be  co- 
habiting are,  like  the  reputation  just  esplainedj  of  the  re9  ^estif^^ 
therefore  always  admissible.^  The  relevancy  of  this  evidence  fur- 
ther appears  from  the  consideration  that  the  cohabitation  must  be 
matriinoniaL'^    Again,  — 

§  938,  How  Parties  treated. — That  the  parties  are  treated  and 
received  as  husband  and  wife,  among  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
is  another  proof,  derived  also  from  the  doctrine  of  tlie  res  jeHat,^ 

§  939,  Combimngs  of  Proofs*  —  These  elements  of  proof  — 
namely,  cohabitation,  reputation,  decLarations,  conduct,  and  recep- 
tion araong  friends  and  neighbors  as  married  —  are  commonly, 
in  a  perfect  case,  found  in  combination.  All  the  latter  ones  are 
shadows  attending  on  cohabitation,  and  they  should  be  simulta- 
neous therewith  J*  Together  they  make  a  complete  case ;  while 
in  legal  doctrine  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  exhibiting  all 
the  shadows  in  connection  with  that  from  which  they  fall,  cohab- 
itation.^^    Cases  of  conflicting  or  uncertain  elements  may  present 


1  Ante,  §37S-3S1. 

«  I  Fraa.  Dom    Uel.  202,  204,  205. 

^  Fleming  I'.  Flpmini;,  4  liiitg.  2W.  12 
Moore.  5(K>;  Fornstliill  i\  Miirmy»  1  Blami, 
479,  482 ;  Fettingill  u.  McGregor,  1 2  N.  H. 
179;  Mitrhell  -%  Mitclidl.  II  Vi.  134; 
SiR-e^l  V.  EwinjG:,  h  J.  J.  Mar.  460.  491,  22 
Am.  D.  41  ;  Tarpilev  v.  Poage,  2  Tex.  139, 
149;  llubhack  ou  Suecessioiiy  243;  Bar- 
Durn  ('.  Baruum,  42  Md.  25t  ;  Joties  l\ 
Hunter,  2  La.  An.  254.  See  Boone  i;. 
Piirnell.  28  Md-  607,92  Am.  D.  713. 

*  Powers  I?.  Charmbnry,  35  La,  An. 
630. 

*  Cnuninghams  r.  Cniminjrliams,  3 
Dow,  482  ;  1  Fms.  Doni.  Hel.  207  ;  Jones 
p.  Hnnter,  supra;  Hamilton  r.  Hamiltoni 
1  Bell  A  p.  Cm.  736,  9  CI.  &  F.  327. 

*  Ljle  V.  Ellwo^id,  Law  Rep.  19  Eq.98. 
'  1  Bishop  Crim,  Troced.  §  1083-1087, 

1248. 
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«  Post,  §  1155;  Jonen  v,  Reddick,  19 
N.  C.  290;  ChrUy  r.  Clarke,  45  Barb, 
529;  Hkhard  r.  Brchin,  73  Psu  140,  13 
Am.  R.  733;  Kauens  Pacific  Ry.  t\  MiUct, 
2  Colo.  442 ;  Womat'k  r.  Tankepglej,  78 
Vn.  242;  Daviii  u.  Brown,  I  Re^lf  259; 
Durand  i^.  Durand,  2  Sweeiiv,  315;  Cl*v- 
ton  i\  ClaTTton,  4  Colo,  410;  O'Gam  r. 
Kiseulohr,  38  N%  Y,  296,  298 ;  Bamum  r 
Bamum,  42  Md.  251, 

»  In  re  Tavlor,  9  Paige,  611  ;  Ro«e  f. 
Clark,  8  Paige,  574*  Compare  with  Cham- 
tierlain  v.  Chamberlain,  71  N.  Y.  423, 

11  In  r©  Taylor.  9  Paige,  611;  Hunt's 
Appeal,  85  Pa.  294;  Jones  c.  Jones.  48 
Md.  391,  30  Am.  R,  466.  See  Vad  Tnyl 
r.  Van  Tujl,  57    Bark  235,  8  AliK  I*r, 

N,  8.  5. 

»  In  re  Taylor,  9  Paige,  61 K 
^^  Ca8e»  cited  to  the  last  section  ;  In  re 
Taylor.  9  Paige.  61U  617;    Westfield  p. 
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practical  difficulties,  but  their  solution  will  in  general  be  reason- 
ably plain.^ 

§  940.  Limit  of  Doctrine.  —  The  doctrine  of  this  sub-title  is  not 
practically  available  in  every  sort  of  case.  If  the  particular  issue 
involves  two  cohabitations,  from  one  of  which  the  existence  of  the 
marriage  in  question  would  be  presumed,  and  from  the  other  its 
non-existence,  presumption  destroys  presumption,  and  some  other 
evidence  must  take  its  place, — a  proposition  illustrated  in  the  last 
chapter.^    So  that  then  what  is  called  a  — 

§  941.  Pact  of  Marriage  —  must  be  proved,  which,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances wherein  it  is  required,  will  be  explained  in  a  chapter 
further  on.*    Now,  — 

§  942.  G^eneraUy  available.  —  The  issues  in  which  presumption 
thus  destroys  presumption  are  few  and  exceptional.  So  that  one 
writing  without  the  exceptions  in  his  mind  would  in  broad  terms 
say,  and  so  commonly  do  our  books,  that  marriage  is  provable  by 
cohabitation  and  repute.*     For  example,  — 

§  943.  Caaes  enumerated.  —  Cohabitation  and  repute  are  ade- 
quate in  questions  of  legitimacy.^  So  even  it  was  held  where 
one  sought  to  recover  as  heir  of  a  deceased  brother,  during  the 
life  of  the  father,  who  was  not  called  as  a  witness.®  And  this 
evidence  will  suffice  in  a  woman's  action  to  have  dower ^  or  in- 

Warren,  3  Halst.  249;  Stevenson  v.  Mc-  8  B.  Monr.  113;  Chiles  v.  Drake,  2  Met. 

Reary,  1 2  Sm.  &  M.  9,  56,  51  Am.  D.  102 ;  Kj.  146.  74  Am.  D.  406 ;  Fornshill  v.  Mar- 

Hervey  v.  llerrey,  2  W.  Bl.  877 ;  Rayn-  ray,  1  Bland,  479 ;  Taylor  v.  Robinson,  29 

ham  V.  Canton,  3  Pick.  293  ;  Redgrave  v.  Me.  323 ;  Henderson  v.  Cargill,  31  Missis. 

Redgrave,  38  Md.  93;    C.  v.  Hurley,  14  367;    Spears  r.  Barton,  31   Missis.  547; 

Gray,  411 ;    Holmes  v.  Holmes,   1   Abb.  Senser  v.  Bower,  1  Pa.  (R.  P.  &  W.)  450; 

U.S.  525;  Angevine's  Case,  Tucker,  \7f<,  Fetts  r.  Foster,  2  Hayw.  102;  Leader  r. 

245 ;  Vincent's  Appeal,  60  Pa.  228 ;  Jones  Barry,  1  Esp.  353 ;  S.  v.  Winkley,  14  N.  H. 

r.  Reddick.  79  N.  C.  290;    Rockwell  v.  480,   494;    Young  v,  Foster,   14   N.   H. 

Tunnicliff,  62  Barb.  408.  114;  Weaver  v.  Cryer,  1  Dev.  337 ;  Taylor 

1  Bicking's  Appeal,  2  Brews.  202;  Lyle  v.  Shemwell,  4  B.  Monr.  575;  Fenton  v. 
V.  Eilwood,  Law  Hep.  19  Eq.  98 ;  Succes-  Reed,  4  Johns.  52,  4  Am.  D.  244  ;  Ford  v, 
sion  of  Hubee,  20  La  An.  97;  C.  v.  Omo-  Ford,  4  Ala.  142;  Arthur  v.  Broadnax,  3 
hundro,  2  Brew«.  298  ;  De  Amarelli's  Ala.  557.  37  Am.  D.  707 ;  Miller  v.  White, 
Estate,  2  Brews.  239 ;  Estate  of  Beverson,  80  111.  580 ;  Proctor  v.  Bigelow,  38  Mich. 
47  Cal.  621 ;  Yardley's  Estate,  75  Pa.  207;  282 ;  Lowry  v.  Coster,  91  111.  18*2;  Jack- 
Green  p.  S.  59  Ala.  68.  sbn  v.  S.  8  Tex.  Ap.  60. 

2  Ante,  §  923.  5  Clayton  v.  Wardell,  5  Barb.  214 ; 
»  Post,  c.  34.  Senser  i;.  Bower,  I  Pa.  (R.  P.  &  W.)  450; 
*  Northfield  v.  Vershire,  33  Vt  110;     Eaton  v.  Bright,  2  Lee,  85,  6  Eng.  Ec.  47; 

Archer  u.  Haithcock,  6  Jones,  N.  C.  421 ;  Cheseldine  v.  Brewer,  1  Har.  &  McH.  152. 

Thomdell  v.  Morrison,  25  Pa.  326;  P.  v.  «  Fleming  v.  Fleming,  4  Bing.  266,  12 

McCormack,  4  Par.  Cr.  9 ;    Harman  r.  Moore,  500. 

Barman,  16  111  85 ;  Donnelly  r.  Donnelly,  ^  Young  v.  Foster,  14  N.  H.  114 ;  Sell- 
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horit  property  ^  as  widow  of  the  deceased ;  in  favor  of  husband 
and  wife  who  joiiitlvj  as  such,  bring  detinue,^  or  ejectment,^  or 
any  other  ordinary  civil  action  ;*  in  a  husband's  suit  for  the  slan- 
der of  asserting  that  he  is  living  in  concubinage  witli  the  woman 
whom  he  claims  to  be  his  wife;^  in  an  action  against  husband 
and  wife  for  breach  of  the  wife's  promise,  made  before  marriage, 
to  marry  the  plaintiff  ;**  or  to  charge  land,  held  in  the  name  of  the 
wife,  as  the  property  of  the  husband  'J  and  in  settlement  cases.® 


Ill,    The  Presumption  that  Official  Persons  have  done  their  I>tUy, 

§  944,  Doctrine  defined.  ^  When  the  law  casts  upon  an  oflS- 
cial  person  a  duty  connected  with  his  office,  and  the  time  for  its 
performance  transpires,  the  prima  facie  presumption  is  that  it 
is  done** 

§  945.  'Why? — This  doctrine  is  simply  a  branch  of  that  ex- 
plained in  tlie  last  sub-title,*^  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  cfim- 
mo!i  course  of  thin*|s,^*  Ordinarily  a  person  so  situated  would  not 
needlessly  expose  himself  to  penal  consequences*^  This  reason- 
ing apfdies  equally  whether  the  statute  in  terms  provides  a  pen- 
alty for  disobedience  or  not;  for  a  legislative  act  of  tliis  public 
nature,  inflicting  no  penalty,  is  in  the  highest  degree  penal,  a 
breach  of  its  requirements  being  punishable  by  fine  aud  imprison- 
ment.^^ Indeed,  if  disobedience  by  the  officer  were  not  punish- 
able, still  it  is  believed  the  presumption  would  remain  that  his 
acts  conform  to  the  la w.^*     To  njiply  the  doctrine, — 

§  946.  Preliminary  Steps  —  (BanriB,  License,  Stc). — Wlien  a  per- 
son ^ —  for  example,  a  clergyman — is  auiliorized  to  solemnize  mar- 


man  I*.  Bowen,  8  Gill  &  J.  ^0,  29  Am.  D. 
524  ;  Chambcra  v.  Dkk^on,  2  8.  &  R.  475  ; 
Gr«lmm  r.  Law,  6  U,  C,  C.  P.  310;  Pear- 
son I?*  Howt?y,  6  Halfit.  12;  Stevens  v. 
Reecl^  37  N.  11,49  j  Fleming  i\  Fleming, 
8  Blftckf.  234. 

1  Stover  f.  Bos  well.  3  Dana,  232.     See 
Kuhl  IK  Knauer,  7  B.  Monr.  130. 

*  Cromer  t\  Gano.  1  Bihl>,  257. 

*  Hammiek  t\  Jinmmm.  5  Day,  290. 

*  Boatmau  i\  Curry,  25  Mo,  433. 

*  Hobdy  V.  Jooes^  2  La.  An.  944. 

«  Pettinpill  r,  MeOrepor.  12  N.H.  179. 
'  Jenkms  i\  Bi^ht'O.  1  Edw.  Ch  377. 

*  Hex  i\  Stockland,  Bur.  Set.  Ca»  508 ; 
Newburyport  v.  Buothbav,  9  Maas.  414. 
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»  Vaugbo  r.  BigcTPrs^  6  G».  18S;  Beil 
Ev,  4tli  Lond.  ed.  §  348,  p.  460;  Wilimm» 
V.  Eiwt  India  Co.  3  East,  192,  199. 

^')  WiUJaiDS  L\  Ea^i  India  Co.  3  East^ 
192,  199. 

11  Aiile,  §  927. 

^2  Piers  t  Piers.  2  H.  L.  Cii«.  ^l ;  B^. 
p.  Cresawell,  1  Q.  B,  D   446,  447. 

18  2  Burn  Ee.  Law,  4!ri9 ;  1  BUbop  Grim. 
Law,  S  2.37,  236;  Biabop  Stat.  Crimei, 
§  138. 

'<  Fear«  r,  Thompson.  82  Ala  294,  296; 
May  field  i\  Allen,  Minor,  274;  McAbce  v» 
Parker,  78  Ala.  M3 ;  C,  r.  Murray,  2  Va. 
Caa*  5(M;  Bridges  v.  Kidgley,  2  LitL  395, 
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riage,  if  the  law  inquires  preliminary  steps,  such  as  the  procuring 
of  a  license,  the  publication  of  banns,  or  the  like,  the  presumption 
m  that  he  will  not  officiate  at  a  marriage  until  he  has  ascertained 
that  these  steps  have  been  taken.  Consequently  mere  proof  of 
the  service  by  him  establishes  valid  marriage  prima  ffieie,  ^vcn 
though  the  preliminaries  are  in  law  indispensable,  and  lie  who 
claims  that  they  did  not  transpire  must  show  it  by  evidence*^ 
The  same  rule  extends  to  the  — 

§  &47.  Marriage  Record,  ^  When  a  marriage  is  proved  by  a 
record,  as  will  be  explained  in  a  chapter  further  on,  no  publica- 
tion of  banns  or  other  required  preliminary  need  appear  either  in 
the  record  or  otherwise ;  because  the  law  presumes  that  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  solemnization  and  the  recording  have 
done  their  duty,  and  this  prcsumj^tion  holds  good  until  the  con- 
trary is  established  by  proofs.^     Even  — 

§  948.  Place  of  Marriagev  — A  presumption  m  these  cases  will 
arise  in  favor  of  the  place  of  the  marriage,  where  the  statute 
requires  it  to  be  in  a  particular  place.^ 


IV.    The  Presumpthn  of  Life. 

§  949.   When  the  Question.  —  When  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
depends  on  the  death  of  a  former  husband  or  wife,  and  there  is 

no  direct  proof  of  this  fact,  the  presumption  of  life  antaffonizes 
that  of  innocence,  and  both  variously  combine  with  the  circiim- 
Btances  special  to  the  case.  The  two  presumptions  coming  thus 
into  conflict,  the  question  will  be  which  in  the  particular  instance 
must  give  way.     Thus,  — 

§  950.   Presumption  of  Life  defined.  —  A  person  absent  and  not 
heard  of  is  ordinarily  presumed  to  be  living  until  seven  years 


.  1  Piers  p.  Piers,  2  H.  L,  CnA.  *131,  13 
JttT.  569  ;  The  Laadenlale  Peeniije,  10 
Ap.  Caa,  692,  734»  742,  74:1,  749,  753,  7.'>5, 
761 ;  Dttvis  i».  Davis,  7  Daly,  308  ;  Mur|)hy 
V,  S.  &0  (;a,  1  jO. 

«  Milfonl  fn  WortM?ster,  7  Muss.  48;  St. 
Devereiix  v.  Much  Dew  Clinrtli,  I  W.  Bl. 
367;  Steadnian  tr.  Powell,  I  Add.  Ec.  58, 
2  Eqjt.  Ec.  26 »  33.  And  !we  Wmy  i'. 
Ho-jii-pa-nubhy,  10  Sm.  &  M,  452.  Other- 
wise of  a  rerfi^tor  kept  only  ns  of  costora, 
eot  in  piir!4ttance  of  any  law  etitahli^hing 
it.     SauDdeit  V,  Satuiden,  10  Jar.  143; 


Lloyd  I'.  Passingham,  Cooper,  152.  The 
ConacDt  of  Parents,  —  wlieo  essential  to 
the  validity  of  a  Riarriage,  is  prhna  fade 
est ablis tied  by  a  mere  record  of  the  mar- 
rtage  itself.  Rex  r.  Jame«;,  Rubs,  k  Ry. 
17;  Rex  t\  Morton,  Russ.  &  Ry.  19,  note; 
Rex  V.  Bntlerp  Rubs.  &  Ry.  6L  See  ante, 
f  552, 

«  Reg,  f%  CrcMweJl,  1  Q-  B.  D.  446, 
447;  Siehel  v.  I^tnbert,  15  C,  B.  9t*  «• 
781 ;  Reg.  r.  Mamvaring,  I>ears.  &  B.  132» 
37  Eng,  L.  ic  Eij.  609 ;  ».  c  nom.  Reg.  p. 
Main  waring,  7  Cox  C.  C.  192. 
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have  elapsed,  then  the  pregiiimption  is  that  he  is  dead.  But  there 
is  no  presumplian  that  the  life  continued  during  the  entire  period, 
or  Unit  it  was  extinguished  at  any  particular  time  within  it  Nar 
is  the  rule  of  seven  years  absolute;  any  circumstances  may  be 
shown  creating  a  probability  that  life  did  not  continue  so  long; ^ 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  special  facts  may  neutralize  the  presump- 
tion though  seven  yeans  have  elapsed,^     Thereupon, — 

§  95L  Preamnption  of  Innocence  cooflictixig.  —  If,  while  this  pre- 
stnnption  of  the  continued  life  of  an  absent  party  to  a  marriage 
remLiins,  the  other  enters  into  a  second  marriage,  the  presump- 
tion of  tlie  innocence  of  such  marriage^  operates  as  a  counter  pre- 
sumption of  death.     Should  it  be  urged  that  in  natural  reason  the 


'  I  Greeiil.  Ev.  §  41  and  note;  Rex  r. 
lUfhorm,  2  A,  &  E.  340 ;  Cofer  i\  Tbur- 
fnond,  I  Kelly,  538;  NewTnan  «?.  Jpiikins, 
10  r*ck.  515;  Wsimbaugh  v.  Schenek^ 
Peniiipg.  229;  S.  <-.  McK^re,  1 1  Tm  160, 
53  Am.  D.  401  ;  GiUcland  th  Martin,  5 
McLean,  490 ;  Knight  iv  Kepeao,  5  li.  & 
Ad.  86;  Npppan  (^  Knicrlit,  2  M.  &  W. 
694;  Bailf?y  r.  Bailey/36  Mich,  lei  ; 
Lcnrned  i\  Cnrkn%  41  Missis  687;  Rngen- 
tUal  V.  Mayhuijh.  33  Ohio  St.  155;  In  ro 
Ackcrman,  2  lio^lf.  521  ;  Hickman  v.  Up- 
iall,  Law  Hpp.  20  Eq.  l.lfi;  R  v.  Etz,  5 
Cow.  314  ;  TiJ^dnle  p.  Conn.  Mut  Life 
Im.  Co.  26  Iowa,  170,  9G  Am.  D.  136; 
Hancock  r,  AmcricaD  Life  Ins.  Co.  G2 
Mo,  26 ;  ^tontf^on>pry  v.  Bevans,  1  Saw. 
653;  Tnckott  i\  S.  1  SnQ**d,  355 ;  Sjicncer 
r.  Roper,  LT  Ire,  SX*} ;  Esterly'a  Apy>cal, 
109  Pa.  222;  Davie  t\  Brii^gs.  'J"  U,  S. 
62&;  Boy  it  v.  New  Eng.  Mnt.  Life  Ina. 
Co.  34  La.  An.  848 ;  Evan^  i%  Stewart,  81 
Va.  724,  See  Whitingr  t\  NiehoU,  46  IlL 
230,  92  Am.  D.  248;  Moffit  v.  Varden,  5 
Cranch  C,  C,  658. 

3  Watson  v.  En^lant^  14  Sim,  28 ; 
Bowden  v.  IIenderpon»  2  Smale  &  G.  360; 
McCiirtee  ti  Camel,  1  Barb.  Cb.  455.  For 
example,  one  having  a  fixed  and  known 
place  of  residence  aliToad  is  not  presumed 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  be  duiul  if  no 
inquiry  after  him  has  been  made.  Went- 
worth  r.  Wcntworth,  71  Me.  72, 74,  Fetera, 
J.  obaening  :  "The  nile  of  bw  is  that, 
upon  a  per80u*8  leavitijEr  bis  nsnal  home 
and  place  of  rcpidencc,  for  temporary  pur- 
poaes,  and  not  being  heard  of  or  known  to 
be  living  for  the  term  of  seven  yeara,  the 
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presumption  \a  that  he  is  not  alire^  It 
must  appear  that  he  has  m^t  been  heud 
of  by  those  persons  who  wonld  oattirally 
have  heard  from  him  daring  the  time  luid 
he  been  alive.  The  rule,  however*  doe» 
not  confine  the  intelligence  to  any  partic^ 
ular  class  of  j>ersous.  It  may  be  to  per* 
sons  in  or  ont  nf  the  family.  The  mrre 
failure  to  hear  from  an  abjicnt  person  for 
seven  years,  who  was  known  fo  hftfe  hawl 
a  fixed  place  of  residence  abroad,  wonld 
not  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  presumption 
of  his  death,  unless  due  inquiry  bod  been 
made  at  aueb  place  without  getting  tidings 
of  him,*'  Citing  Lonug  i%  Steinein^,  1 
Jlet.  204,  2U  ;  Flrnn  t\  Coffoe,  12  Alleo. 
133 ;  George  i%  Jesson,  6  East,  80;  Doyd 
r.  Deakirj,4  B,  &  Aid,  433;  Frauci!  r.  An- 
drews, 15  Q.  B.  756,  760;  Bac.  Abr  Evh 
dence^  H.  and  cases  ;  2  GreetiL  Ev,  §  278 
and  notes ;  White  r.  Mann,  26  plaint, 
361  ;  Stevens  i.  McXaraara,  36  ^I^ne,  17ft, 
178,  58  Am.  1).  740;  Kidder  r,  Blaij«lell, 
45  Maine,  461,  467;  StincHfieM  r.  E1lle^ 
stin,  52  Maine,  465.  83  Am.  D.  524.  See 
LesMoe  of  Scott  r.  Ratliffe,  5  Pet,  81,  Ob 
the  necessity  of  inquiry,  I  will  add  Korth 
Caroliim  University  v.  Harrison.  90  N*C. 
385,  So  the  naked  fact  that  otto  WAi  ftlifV 
ill  1839,  nothing  more,  has  been  h«ld  not 
to  raiae  the  presamption  that  be  was  dead 
in  1877.  Such  a  person,  or  one  having  hit 
hotno  abroad,  is  nol  **  absent "  within  the 
defining  in  my  text.  As  to  the  Kentucky 
statute,  in  affirmance  of  the  commou-hiw 
rule,  see  Foulks  v.  Rhea,  7  Btidb»  56S. 
»  Ante»§931,932, 
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marriage  does  not  render  the  death  more  probable,  the  reply  is 
that  actual  belief  and  conclusion  from  presumption  are  not  neces- 
sarily identical/  yet  truly  the  marriage  is  an  added  ground  for 
inferring  death.  For  right-minded  men  and  women,  as  all  are 
assumed  to  be,^  will  not  knowingly  commit  polygamy.  And  one 
who  has  lived  in  matrimony  with  another  can  judge  better  than  a 
stranger  of  the  probabilities  of  the  other's  death  under  the  special 
facts  best  known  to  him ;  so  that  in  the  particular  instance  his 
conclusion  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  general  rule  of  the 
law,  which  was  framed  by  strangers  for  the  average  person  and 
case.  For  which  reason,  and  because  a  conflict  of  presumptions 
has  unavoidably  come,  and  the  issue  of  fact  must  in  some  way  be 
decided,  — 

§  952.  How  balance  Presumptioiis.  —  There  is  no  absolute  rule 
that  either  one  ci  these  conflicting  presumptions  shall  give  way  to 
the  other,  but  the  leaning  of  the  law  is  to  innocence.^    Thus,  — 

§  953.  Second  Marriage  after  less  than  Seven  Tears.  —  If  a  mar- 
ried partner  has  been  absent  and  unheard  of  less  than  seven  years, 
then  the  other  marries,  the  law  has  no  unyielding  result,  but  in  a 
general  way  favors  the  presumption  of  innocence,  making  the  sec- 
ond marriage  good.*  Yet  the  question  of  life  or  death  is,  under 
proper  supervision  of  the  court,  of  fact  for  the  jury.^  And  a  find- 
ing was  sustained  which  upheld  a  marriage  entered  into  after  one 
year's  absence ;®  and  another,  which  refused  to  uphold  it  when  cel- 
ebrated within  twenty-five  days  after  the  absent  party  was  known 
to  be  alive."  Where  the  trial  court  refused  to  instruct  the  jury 
that  the  death  of  the  former  husband  should  be  presumed  at  the 
time  of  the  second  marriage,  which  was  two  years  after  he  was 
last  known  to  be  alive,  and  they  found  against  it,  a  new  trial  was 

1  Ante,  §  927.  «  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  114  111.  611, 617, 

«  Ante,  §  931.  55  Am.  R.  883;  Senser  v.  Bower,  1   Pa. 

«  Poet,  §  958 ;  Montgomery  v,  Bevans,  (R.  P.  &  W.)  450;  Reg.  v.  Cross,  1  Post 

1  Saw.  653;  Lockhart  v.  White,  18  Tex.  &  F.  510;   Speara  v.  Barton,  31  Missis. 

102,  and  cases  in  the  subsequent  notes.  547;   Bishop  Stat.  Crimes,  §  611.      See 

See  Murray  v.  Murray,  6  Or.  17.     It  is  also  Gibson  v.  S.  38  Missis.  313;  Dixon  v. 

"a  general  rule  that  the  presumption  of  P.  18  Mich.  84.     See  O'Oara  v.  Eisenlohr, 

marriage  is  not  the  same  as  the  presump-  38  N.  Y.  296 ;  Wright  v.  Wright,  48  How. 

tion    raised  with   regard   to  other  facts  Pr.  1,  7. 

which  may  be  presumed  either  the  one  ^  Reg.  v.  Lumley,  T^w  Rep.  1  C.  C. 

way  or  the  other,  that  the  presumption  196;  Murray  v.  Murray,  6  Or.  17. 

of  marriage  is  something  much  stronger."  •  Rex  i'.  Twyning,  2  B.  &  Aid.  386. 

Lord  Cairns,  in  De  Thoren  v.  Attorney-  ^  Rex  v,  Harborne,  2  A.  &  £.  540. 

General,  1  A  p.  Cas.  686,  690. 
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ordered.^  A  query  has  been  euggeated  whether  this  case  did  not 
err  in  making  the  question  one  of  law  rather  than  of  fact,*  Still, 
looking  at  it  as  uf  fact,  which  pretty  plainly  it  was,  the  verdict 
may  be  said  to  proceed  from  such  misapprelieiision  of  the  tnie 
legal  jirinciple  as  to  require  the  court  to  set  it  aside.* 

§  1)54.  Special  Facta  —  (Rule).  — There  can  probably  be  no  exact 
rule,  even  of  evidence,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  presiUBp- 
tions^  of  innocence  or  of  life,  shall  in  given  circumstances  prevail* 
Doubtless  in  most  instances  ttiere  will  he  some  special  fact,  co- 
operating with  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  presumptions.*^  Thua, 
in  a  Texas  case  for  polygamy,  the  defendant's  first  wife  was  showa 
to  have  been  alive  four  months  before  the  second  marriage ;  and 
after  it  he  said  she  was  living,  —  a  statement  which  he  might  not 
have  known  to  be  true,  her  residence  being  some  three  Imndred 
miles  away.  But  the  judge  said  that,  be  the  real  fact  as  it  mighty 
since  he  believed  it  so,  he  showed  a  willingness  to  violate  the  law;* 
and  this  ''  takes  away  from  him  the  opposing  presumption  of  inno- 
cence. He  evidently  believed,  at  the  time  of  the  second  marriage, 
that  his  wife  was  living,  and  he  was  warned  by  the  witness,*'  ic 
Therefore  he  was  properly  convictedJ  But  if  there  had  been  no 
confession,  t!ie  case  would  have  worn  a  different  aspect,  though 
possibly  even  then  a  conviction  might  have  been  just.  A  woman 
in  Mississippi  petitioned  for  dower  aa  the  widow  of  a  man  de- 
ceased. Her  claim  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage  he  had  a  wife  in  Georgia.     It  was  proved  that 


I 


^  Greenaborough  tj.  Ut>defliill,  12  Vt. 
g04. 

S  Nortbfipld  IK  Plymouth,  20  Vt.  582, 
690,  See  aJso  Laps  ley  v.  tirieraou,  I  H.  L. 
Ca«.  498,  505  i  J^rieed  v.  Ewing,  5  J.  J. 
Mar.  460,  492,  22  Am,  D.  41 ;  Starr  v. 
Peck.  1  HiU,  N,  y.  270;  Vaii  Boakirk  v. 
Claw,  18  ,Tohns.  34G;  Yates  ».  Houston, 
3  Tex,  Am;  CameTOn  ik  S.  14  Ala.  &46, 
48  Am.  n.  111. 

■  Some  cases  further  illiistrative  aro 
Rep.  i^  Jones,  U  Q-  R.  D.  118;  VVUlkniB 
V.  Wnijamii,  63  Wia.  58,  53  Am.  R,  253 ; 
McCftfifrey  v.  Beiimn,  38  Ln.  An,  198; 
BlaiHilell  V.  Rickiim,  139   Mosa.  250. 

*  III  the  followinjj  casm  the  presumin 
tion  of  innocLmc'c  prevailed,  and  it  \s  very 
plain  that  the  sevf^nil  re.snltj:!  were  just : 
Yates  IK  Houston,  3  Tex,  433 ;  Chapman 
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r.  Cooper,  5  Rich.  452 ;  Ciuuidj  v,  George, 
6  Rich.  Eq.  103, 

*  **  If,  fur  example,"  said  Lash,  J,  in 
Ufig.  i\  Liimley,  Lavr  Rep,  I  C.  C.  196, 
198,  **jt  were  proved  that  he  wft»  in  good 
health  on  the  day  preceiliog  the  lecoiid 
marnago,  the  inference  would  he  fftrciQg, 
almost  irresistible,  that  he  was  livJnjj  on 
the  Latter  day,  and  the  |uTy  would  in  sll 
prohability  find  that  he  was  so.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  were  proved  that  he  una 
then  in  a  dying  condition,  and  nothing 
further  wrs  proved,  they  would  proUbly 
decline  to  draw  that  inference.  Thus  the 
ruieation  i^  entirely  for  the  jury.  The  law 
makes  no  presumption  eitlier  way." 

8  Compare  with  ante,  §  951. 

7  Gorman  v,  S.  23  Tex.  646,  648,  649. 
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CHAP.  XZXI.]    '  THE  PRESUMPTIONS  AND   THEIR  EFFECT.  §  955 

four  years  before  the  marriage  he  was  living  with  a  woman  whom 
he  treated  as  his  wife ;  and  that  subsequently,  in  the  presence  of 
this  second  wife,  he  said  his  first  was  living.  Yet  the  second 
marriage  was  held  to  be  good.  Said  Fisher,  J. :  "  The  fact  that 
the  deceased  was  living,  in  1844,  with  a  woman  believed  to  be 
his  wife,  is  no  evidence  that  she  was  living  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848.  The  marriage  having  been  solemnized  according  to 
the  forms  of  law,  every  presumption  must  bo  indulged  in  favor 
of  its  validity.  Tlie  statement  of  Rawls  [the  husband],  while  it 
could  have  been  used  as  evidence  against  him  in  a  proceeding 
in  which  he  was  directly  interested  or  could  be  affected,  cannot  be 
used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  petitioner.  By  consummating  the  mar- 
riage, he  admitted  that  he  could  then  legally  enter  into  the  alliance. 
Tlie  statement  may  have  been  true  that  the  first  wife  was  then 
living ;  and  still  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  she  was  in  a 
legal  sense  his  wife,  as  the  parties  may  have  been  legally  divorced."  ^ 
§  955.  At  Time  of  Suit.  —  In  conclusion  of  this  sub-title,  if, 
when  the  suit  is  brought,  more  than  seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  absent  person  was  last  heard  of,  there  is  strictly  no 
conflict  of  presumption  with  presumption.  Without  calling  in 
the  presumption  of  innocence,  he  is  now  to  be  deemed  dead.  It 
is  not  now,  therefore,  pressing  the  presumption  of  innocence  very 
far  to  place  the  time  of  the  death  near  that  of  the  disappearance, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  vibrate  in  uncertainty  between  such  dis- 
appearance and  the  end  of  the  seven  years.^ 

1  Hull  i;.  Rawls,  27  Miasis.  471.    And  or  September,  1776,  about  a  year  from  the 

see  Mjatt  v.  Myatt,  44  111.  473.      Daue  time  when  her  former  husband  was  last 

reports  an  old  Ma-ssachusetts  case,  per-  known  to  be  alive.    There  was  a  verdict 

haps  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  cases  and  judgment  for  the  defendant.    "  The 

stated  in  the  text.    It  was  a  suit  for  dower  court,"  says  the  reporter,  "  held  that  aU 

by  a  woman  claiming  to  be  the  widow  of  her  connections  with  Welmau  were  adul- 

one  Stephens,  and  it  was  resisted  on  the  terous,  and  her  marriage  with  him  totally 

ground  that  she  had  forfeited  her  dower  void ;  and  that  she  clearlv  lost  her  dower 

by  a<lultery  with  one  Welinan.    The  suit  in  Stephens's  estate  bv  these  illegal  con- 

being  in  1789,  it  appeared  that  in  April,  nections   with    Welman.*'      Mass.   S.  J. 

1775,  she  and   Stephens  were  living  to-  Court,  Nov.  T.  1789.  Welman  v.  Nutting, 

gether  at  Salem  as  husband  and  wife,  that  2  Dane  Abr.  305.    For  a  modern  Massa- 

he  saUed  on  a  voyage  for  the  West  Indies,  chusetts  decision  on  the  pre8um]>tion  of 

was  shipwrecked,  and  with  his  crew  taken  death  in  such  cases,  see  Kelly  t;.  Drew,  12 

up  and  carried  to  Charleston.  South  Caro-  Allen,  107,  90  Am.  D.  138.     It  is  now 

lina.    In  September  of  the  same  year,  in-  held    in    Massachusetts    that    elopement 

formation  came  that  he  was  enlisted  in  and  living  in  adultery  do  not  bar  dower, 

the  South  Carolina  army.     In  the  Febru-  Lakin  v.  I^akin,  2  Allen,  45. 
ary  following  she  went  to  keep  Welman's  «  For  illustration,  Cooper  v.  Cooper,  86 

house,  and  was  married  to  him  in  August  Ind.  75. 
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V.    The  QefiercU  PreBumptian  favoring  Marriage. 

§  956.  Doctrine  defiued.  —  This  presumption,  expressed  in  the 
maxim  Semper  prceMumitur  pro  matrimonioy  is  spoken  of  in  an 
early  chapter,^  Every  intendment  of  the  law  leans  to  matrimony. 
When  a  marriage  has  been  shown  in  evidence,  whether  regular 
or  irregular,  and  whatever  the  form  of  tlie  proofs,  the  law  raises 
a  strong  presumption  of  its  legality, —  not  only  casting  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  party  objecting*^  but  requiring  him  tliroughout, 
in  every  particular,  to  make  plain,  against  the  constant  pressure 
of  this  presumption,  the  truth  of  law  and  fact  that  it  is  illegal 
and  void.  So  that  this  issue  cannot  be  tried  like  the  ordinary 
ones,  which  are  independent  of  this  special  presumption.  And 
the  strength  of  the  presumptiun  increases  with  the  lapse  of  time 
through  which  the  parties  are  cohabiting  as  husband  and  wife** 
It  being  for  the  highest  good  of  the  parties,  of  the  children,  and 
of  tlie  comiuunity,  that  all  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  form 
matrimonial  should  be  such  in  fact,  the  law,  when  administered 
by  enlightened  judges,  seizes  upon  all  probabilities,  and  presses 
into  its  service  all  things  else  which  can  help  it,  in  each  partic- 
ular  case,  to  sustam  the  marriage,  and  repel  the  conclusion  of 
nnlawful  commerce-     For  example,  — 

§  957.  Special  License.  —  In  a  case  before  the  House  of  Lords 
on  appeal  from  Ireland,  tlie  question  was  whether  there  had  been 
a  speciiil  license  for  the  marriage.  The  parties  had  long  cohab- 
ited unmarried,  apparently  as  husband  and  wife.  They  had  issue, 
and  more  was  expected  ;  so  they  determined  to  be  married.  This 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  the  local  marriage  act  declared  void 
all  marriages  celebrated  in  any  other  place  than  the  parish  church 
or  chapel  of  the  parties,  unless  they  had  obtained  a  special  license 
under  the  hand  and  seal  episcopal  of  the  bishop.    This  marriage 


»  Ante,  f  77. 

«  Ante,  I  946-948. 

»  Piera  f\  Piew.  2  H.  L.  Cas.  211 ;  Siis- 
try  Velaider  Aroneiiary  tK  Sembfciitty 
Vaigfalie,  6  Ap.  Cos.  364,  372 ;  De  Thor«  n 
V.  AtUinieyGi-ueral,  1  A  p.  Cas.  686,  690  ; 
Hyiies  r.  Mi'DcTmott,  91  N.  Y.  451,  4ri9; 
Teter  v.  Teter,  101  Ind.  129,  51  Am.  K, 
742;  Steadiiiaij  t\  Powell.  1  Add,  Ec.  58, 
2  Erig.  Ec.  26,  30 ;  Catterall  v.  Sweetinan, 
I    Rob,  Ec  304,  310,  321;     Legeyt    v, 
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O'Brien,  Milwanl,  32.^»  333;  Maxwell  vu 
Maxwell,  Mil  ward,  290;  Eke  r.  Else, 
Milward,  146,  151;  2  Dane,  A!«r.  297; 
Smith  I'.  Husoii,  I  I'hilliru,  287,  294 ;  Did- 
dear  i*.  Faoctt,  3  Phillim,  580;  Rogers 
Ec,  Law,  2d  ed.  631,  m>te ;  Huhbock  on 
Soccesdtoti,  262;  WilkiDson  i?.  (iurdun^  2 
Add,  Ec.  152,  2  Eng,  Ec.  257,  260;  Ward 
V.  Diilaney,  23  Mii^gis.  410;  CoujoUe  w, 
Ferrie,  26  Barb.  177;  WDkte  r,  ColHittf, 
48  Missis.  498. 


CHAP.  XXXI.]      THE  PBESUMPTIONS  AND  THEIB  EFFECT.  §  959 

was  in  their  private  house,  and  the  objection  to  it  was  that  there 
had  been  no  special  license.  There  was  no  record  of  such  license ; 
but  this  seemed  not  conclusive,  for  it  was  shown  that  the  records 
had  been  inaccurately  kept.  The  bishop  testified,  in  unequivocal 
terms,  to  his  clear  recollection  of  the  parties,  and  to  his  belief 
that  he  had  granted  no  such  license ;  and  he  stated  that  he  should 
have  given  none  to  those  parties  if  applied  to,  since,  as  they  had 
notoriously  lived  together  in  an  illicit  connection,  there  ought  to 
be  a  public  celebration  of  the  marriage  to  show  the  change  in  the 
character  of  their  cohabitation.  Yet  the  facts  to  which  he  thus 
testified  had  occurred  many  years  before.  The  Lords,  overruling 
the  decision  of  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  sustained  the  marriage ; 
because  it  was  possible,  after  all,  that  the  bishop  was  mistaken, 
or  that  a  special  license  had  been  granted  a  year  before  the  mar- 
riage by  his  predecessor  in  office,  and  not  recorded.^ 

§  958.  Farther  of  the  Doctrine.  —  This  doctrine  explains  why, 
as  between  the  two  presumptions  of  innocence  and  life,  the  law 
prefers  the  one  which  makes  the  marriage  good.^  It  extends 
through  the  entire  law  of  marriage,  and  casts  its  weight  bene- 
ficially into  the  balance  when  other  considerations  are  conflict- 
ing, or  their  effect  is  doubtful. 

§  959.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

Persons  dwelling  together  in  apparent  matrimony  arc  presumed, 
in  the  absence  of  any  counter  presumption  or  evidence  special  to 
the  case,  to  be  in  fact  married.  The  reason  is  that  such  is  the 
common  order  of  society,  and  that  if  the  parties  were  not  what 
they  thus  hold  themselves  out  as  being,  they  would  be  living  in 
the  constant  violation  of  decency  and  of  law.  And  because  mar- 
riage is  the  highest  public  interest,  this  presumption  is  stronger 
and  less  easily  overthrown  than  the  other  and  ordinary  presump- 
tions of  fact.  If  a  ceremony  of  marriage  appears  in  evidence,  it 
is  presumed  to  have  been  rightly  performed,  and  to  have  been 
preceded  by  all  the  needful  preliminaries.  If  one  of  the  parties 
had  before  been  married,  there  is  now  a  presumption  of  great 

^  Piers  w.  Piers,  2  H.L.  Cm.  331.    And     fords,  3   Wal.   175,  on   facta   somewhat 
see    particularly    the    remarks   of    Lord     similar. 
Campbell,  p.  379-381.     Consult,  in  con-  2  Ante,  §  952,  953. 

ncction  with  this  case,  Blackburn  v.  Craw- 
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§  959  EVIDENCE  OF  MABRIAGB.  [BOOK  17. 

strength  that  the  partner  in  such  former  marriage  is  dead.  Tet 
if  such  partner  is  shown  to  have  been  living  shortly  before  this 
second  marriage  transpired,  the  presumptiou  of  life  will  be  in 
conflict  with  that  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  whereupon  all 
the  circumstances  should  be  made  to  appear,  and  the  fact  be  de- 
duced from  the  entire  evidence  as  operated  upon  by  these  rules. 
An  absence  of  the  standard  period  of  seven  years  will  not  now  be 
required  to  make  the  second  marriage  good,  because  the  seven- 
years  presumption  of  life  is  weakened  or  overcome  by  that  of  the 
validity  of  the  second  marriage.  The  exceptions  to  these  propo- 
sitions need  not  here  be  repeated. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

SPECIALLY  OP  COHABITATION   ILLICITLY   BEGUN. 

§  960.  IntrodactioQ. 

961-963.  Preliminary  Distinctions. 

964-976.  Where  Marriage  good  withoat  Formalities. 

977-984.  Where  not  good. 

985.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  960.  How  Cliapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Prelimi- 
nary Distinctions ;  then  the  question  as  to,  II.  How  where  Mar- 
riage is  good  without  Formal  Solemnization ;  III.  Where  Formal 
Solemnization  is  essential  to  Marriage. 

I.   Preliminary  Distinctions. 

§  961.  ZMvenitles  of  Pact  —  Law.  —  If  parties  enter  upon  a 
cohabitation  known  by  them  to  be  meretricious,  the  presumption 
of  innocence,  which  is  the  principal  one  of  the  last  chapter,  fails,^ 
and  until  a  change  appears  or  is  presumed,  it  will  not  establish 
in  evidence  a  marriage.  But  if  in  ignorance  of  a  nullifying  im- 
pediment or  want  of  form,  they  desiring  matrimony  believe  them- 
selves to  be  married,  then  they  learn  the  facts  and  the  way  to 
matrimony  is  open,  the  presumption  of  innocence  remains  to  work 
out  its  consequences  the  same  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter. 
If  they  die  without  knowledge  either  of  the  impediment  or  of  its 
removal,  and  the  law  of  the  place  requires  a  formal  solemnization 
of  marriage  to  render  it  valid,  the  proof  fails.  If,  where  they 
dwell,  consent  alone  makes  matrimony,  their  mutual  matrimonial 
wish  and  cohabitation  continuing,  the  law  on  the  removal  of  the 
impediment  holds  them  to  be  married,  and  the  question  does  not 
pertain  to  the  department  of  evidence.^  Thus  the  consequences 
may  vary  both  with  the  facts  and  with  tlie  differing  marriage  laws. 

1  Ante,  §  954.  looking  the  true  principle,  have  occasion- 

^  A  qnestion  upon  which  judges,  over-    ally  stumbled. 
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The  neglect  of  these  and  other  like  distiiiL-nuns  has  wrought  iu 
our  books  great  confusion j  which  it  is  the  jjurpose  of  this  chajitcr 
to  remove.     Further  as  to  ^ — 

§  1)132.   Diverse  Marriage  Laws. — ^Tlie  question  13  not  the  same 
where  formalities  are  essential  to  valid  marriage  as  where  it  is 
constituted  by  a  mere  present  consent.   In  the  words  of  Hubback: 
*' All  evidence  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  fact  to  be  provid; 
and  the  fact  noder  discussion  changes  with  the  furmalities  which 
by.  tlie  law  of  the  time  and  country  were  required  iu  the  constnic- 
tion  of  marriage;  and  the  proof  is  further  affected  by  the  irreatcr 
or  less  tendency  of  the  attendant  formalities  to  generate  and  pre- 
serve evidence  of  the  transaction.    For  these  reasons  the  evidence 
of  an  Enghsh  marriage  which  took  place  before  Lord  Hardwlckc's 
Actditters  from  tliat  of  one  of  a  subsequent  date.    The  possibility 
of  the  former  having  been  contracted  in  a  manner  whicli  should 
leave  no  written  and  even  no  extrinsic  oral  evidence  of  the  fact, 
makes  it  reasonable  to  allow  its  establisliment  by  slighter  circum- 
stances than  will  be  requisite  to  prove  a  more  recent  marriage,  of 
which  the  mode  of  celebration  in  all  probability  created  evidence 
of  a  higher  character."^    These  considerations  relate  rather  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  than  to  the  proofs  admissible  :^  for,  in 
general,  marriage  may  be  prima  facie  shown  by  the  same  evideiioe 
under  all  the  varying  modes  of  solemnization.     In  looking  into 
the  adjudications,  — 

§  963.  Law  as  Reason —  ( Things  not  tbougbt  of). —  We  sboald 
bear  in  mind  that  the  law  is  not  a  congh^meration  of  discordant 
decisions  and  utterances  from  the  bench,  but  it  is  a  system  of  rea- 
son and  doctrine  which,  however  evidenced  by  the  determinations 
of  the  courts  and  the  words  of  judges  and  text-writers,  ia  a  com- 
plete harmony  within  itself,  independently  of  these  externals  and 
surronndings.^  And  if,  as  often  happens,  a  case  is  disposed  o( 
by  the  judges  in  mental  oblivion  of  facts  or  principles  essential  to 
a  right  judgment,  it  should  be  accorded  no  weight  in  autliority.^ 
Illumining  our  path  by  these  considerations,  we  shall  find  our  way 
through  this  chapter  not  specially  difBcult,  and  the  true  law  not 
doubtful. 


*  Hab^tftck  on  Stirression,  237.  And 
see  Steaiimrm  r,  Povull,  I  Add.  Kc.  58,  2 
Eng,  Ec-  26.  29 ;  Northfield  r.  Plymoath, 
ao  Vt.  582, 
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^  Hnbback  on  Sticceftdati,  238, 
*  Ante.  §  130,  131, 
«  Ante,  %  374,  662,  664,  674;    Bisbop 
Nou-Cou.  Law,  §  907|  908w 


CHAP.  ZXXII.]  COHABITATION   ILLICITLY  BEGUN.  §  966 

II.    How  where  Marriage  is  good  without  Formal  Solemnization, 

§  964.  Marriage  not  desired. — A  relation  or  state  of  things  once 
appearing  is  presumed  to  continue  "  until  the  contrary  is  sliown, 
or  until  a  different  presumption  is  raised  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  in  question."  ^  So  that  if  marriageable  parties  enter  into 
a  meretricious  cohabitation  because  preferring  it  to  matrimony, 
and  nothing  afterward  appears  indicating  a  change  of  opinion  or 
purpose,  and  no  counter  presumption  arises,  a  continuance  of  this 
cohabitation  will  under  no  form  of  the  marriage  laws  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  marriage.^  In  the  words  of  Lord  Eldon,  "such  a 
connection  was  likely  to  continue  illicit."^    Yet  — 

§  965.  Change.  —  Slight  circumstances  may  show  —  the  slight- 
est ouglit,  within  a  rule  considered  in  the  last  chapter,*  to  be 
pressed  into  this  service  —  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  parties 
respecting  their  connection  ;  resulting  in  the  presumption  of  mar- 
riage, though  the  intercourse  was  wilfully  illicit  at  first.^   Thus, — 

§  966.  niuBtrated.  —  In  a  Texas  case  it  was  observed  :  "  There 
is  no  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  their  [the  parties']  inter- 
course in  Louisiana  ;  but  on  their  emigration  to  Texas  it  assumes 
all  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  matrimonial  relation,  and  the  only 
argument  which  can  be  urged  against  the  actual  subsistence  of 
the  marriage  relation,  from  and  after  that  period,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  the  cohabitation,  must  be  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
as  the  intercourse  was  illicit  at  its  commencement,  it  must  have 
always  so  continued.  But  admitting  that  their  original  intercourse 
was  illicit  with  the  knowledge  of  both  parties,  it  would  be  urging 
the  presumption  to  an  unreasonable  extent  to  suppose  that  the 
unlawful  character  of  the  connection  was  unsusceptible  of  change, 
and  that,  when  all  legal  disabilities  had  ceased  to  operate,  they 
would  voluntarily  decline  all  the  honors,  advantages,  and  rights 
of  matrimony,  and  prefer  an  association  disgraceful  to  both  par- 
ties, but  peculiarly  degrading  to  the  female,  and  which  inflicted 
upon  their  innocent  offspring  the  stigma  and  penalties  of  illegiti- 
macy.    Let  it  be  admitted  that  this  woman  had  knowingly  wan- 

1  1  Greenl.  Ev.  §  41 ;  Eames  v.  Eames,  *  Bond  p.  Bond,  cited  2  Lee,  35,  45, 

41  N.  H.  177.  6  Eng.  Ec.  28;  Hyde  v.  Hyde,  3  Bradf. 

^  See  cases  cited  post,  §  977.  509 ;  Gall  r.  Gall,  114  N.  Y.  109.    And  see 

'  Cunninghams    v.    Conninghams,    2  Rose  v.  Clark,  8  Paige,  574 ;  Donnelly  v. 

Dow,  482,  502  Donnelly,  8  B.  Monr.  113. 


«  Ante,  §  956-958. 
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present  consent,  to  which  not  even  written  or  spoken  words  are 
necessary,^  and  consummation,  which  is  useful  in  the  proofs  but 
is  not  necessary,^  —  more,  therefore,  than  the  law  requires.  Of 
course,  — 

§  971.  DistinotionB  and  Casea.  —  If  marriage  is  not  desired,  in  a 
case  of  intervening  impediment,  the  question  is  within  the  princi- 
ple stated  at  the  opening  of  this  sub-title.^  And  if  the  parties  are 
cognizant  of  something  which  they  are  aware  renders  them  legally 
incapable  of  intermarrying,  so  that  no  consequences  can  follow 
any  pretence  of  being  husband  and  wife,  it  may  not  be  clear  in 
fact  whether  or  not  they  desire  marriage.  So  that  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  the  judges  will  not  always  agree,  nor  can  the  future 
determination  of  a  particular  tribunal  upon  it  be  more  than  sur- 
mised. And  when  to  this  we  add  a  frequent  overlooking  of  fun- 
damental principles,  we  have  abundant  foundation  for  real  or 
supposed  discords,  and  for  more  or  less  palpable  errors  of  decision. 
To  state  some  of  the  cases,  — 

§  972.  Lapsley  v.  Qrierson  —  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords 
under  the  Scotch  law,  which  requires  no  formal  celebration  to 
constitute  valid  marriage.  The  facts  were  that  a  married  wo- 
man whose  husband  had  gone  abroad  cohabited  with  another  man 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  former's  death,  or  reason  to  think 
it  had  occurred,  resulting  in  children,  some  born  before  and  others 
after  the  husband  died.  Thereupon  all  the  children  were  adjudged 
to  be  illegitimate,  no  valid  marriage  being  presumed  at  any  time. 
Said  Lord  Brougham:  "If  the  death  of  William  Paul  [the  absent 
first  husband]  was  believed  bona  fide  before  the  cohabitation,  then 
the  fact  being  contrary  to  their  belief,  the  belief  being  groundless, 
but  the  cohabitation  proceeding  on  that  belief,  if  afterwards  William 
Paul  died,  and  the  cohabitation  continued,  I  might  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  saying  that  this  cohabitation,  which  was  in  fact  ille- 
gal, but  was  founded  on  the  bona  fide  belief  of  the  death  of  the 
first  husband,  and  of  the  character  of  man  and  wife  being  lawfully 
assumed  by  these  parties,  did  not  become  licit  by  the  death  of 
Paul.  But  when  I  come  to  look  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  at  all  called  on  to  consider  that  question."     Lord 

*  Ante,  §  320,  321.     "Consent  to  be  Sclborne  in  Do  Thoren  w.  Attorney-Gen- 

married  persons,  it  matters  not  in  what  cral,  1  A  p.  Cas.  686,  699. 
manner  expressed,  nor  whether  expressed  '  Ante,  §  315. 

at  all,  otherwise   than   tacitly,    rehis   et         •  Ante,  §  964. 
factis,  is  all  that  is  necessary."     Lord 
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Campbell :  "That,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  important  question,  but  it 
(loos  not  arise  here ;  for  it  is  clear  to  me  that  here  neither  of  the 
parents  did  entertain  that  belief.  Tliere  was  viala  Jiditt  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  proceeding,"  ^  An  obvious  comment 
on  this  cjise  is,  tlrat  it  proceeds  from  an  assumption  of  the  ivarties' 
non-desire  of  marriage ;  yet,  on  a  just  rendering,  tlieir  inability 
does  not  establish  their  disinclination.  As  all  presumptions 
ought  to  be  pressed  into  the  sui^taining  of  marriage,^  surely  the 
long  continuance  of  a  cohabitation  in  perfect  form  matrimonial 
miglit  well  be  deemed  to  evidence  the  wish  for  matrimony*  This 
view  finds  support  in  the  later  case  of  — 

§  973.  CampbeU  v.  CampbeU,^ — before  the  House  of  Lords  on 
appeal  from  ScoUaud.  A  Scotchman  eloped,  in  England,  with 
another  man's  wife.  From  first  to  last  he  treated  her  as  his 
wife,  and  she  was  received  by  his  friends  and  holicTcd  by  them 
to  be  such.  Soon  after  the  elopement  her  husband  died.  After 
which  event  the  parties  cohabited  in  England,  then  thirteen  years 
in  Scotland,  until  the  man  died,  they  holding  themselves  out 
and  being  reputed  as  married  jiersons*  And  such  they  were  ad- 
judged to  he,  —  either  because  an  actual  marriage  should  bo  pre- 
sumed when  the  impediment  was  removed,  or  because  the  law 
made  them  in  these  circumstances  married,^  Lord  C  ran  worth 
deemed  the  question  to  he  of  fact,  not  of  law.  *^  The  law,"  he 
said,  *' permits  them  to  create  that  relation  between  themselves, 
and  wlietfier  they  have  done  so  must  be  decided  like  any  other 
question  of  fact.  The  circumstance  that  they  represented  them- 
selves to  be  man  and  wife,  when  they  knew  they  were  not  so,  may 
reasonably  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  their  subsequent 
conduct.  It  may  neutralize  the  effect  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  properly  given  Uy  their  subsequent  cohabitation,  that  is,  it 
may  do  so  as  matter  of  fact ;  I  cannot  think  it  must  do  so  as  mat- 
ter of  law;  and,  if  that  ho  so,  then  all  which  any  tribunal  can  do 
whicli  has  to  deal  with  such  a  question  is,  to  look  to  all  the  cir- 
cuinstancc!5  of  the  case,  and  consider  whether  they  do,  or  do  not, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parties  did  contract  marriage  at 
some  time  after  it  was  possible  for  them  to  marry."  He  deemed 
the  facts  to  show  a  desire  for  matrimony.*    **  It  is  hard,  therefore. 


^  Lnp«W  t\  Cnerson,  1  H.  L.  Cas.  498» 
506.  See  also  Cmm  i?.  Barnharo,  5  GroenL 
8113,  17  Am.  r>.  218. 
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to  believe  that,  having  had  for  above  twenty-two  years  the  daily 
opportunity  of  giving  her  the  status  which,  even  when  she  did  not 
rightfully  enjoy  it,  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  believed  that  she 
had  acquired,  he  should  not  have  profited  by  the  law  which  put 
it  in  his  power  to  confer  it  upon  her," — observations  which  would 
have  been  equally  applicable  had  all  the  cohabitation  taken  place 
in  England,  where  formal  solemnization  is  essential.  "  There  is 
no  foundation,"  said  Lord  Westbury,  "  for  the  argument  that  the 
matrimonial  consent  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cohabitation,  nor  any  warrant  for  the  appel- 
lant's ingenious  argument  that,  as  the  consent  interchanged  must 
be  referred  to  some  particular  period,  which  he  insisted  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  cohabitation,  and  therefore  insufficient, 
the  cohabitation,  which  continued  afterwards  without  interruption, 
would  warrant  no  other  conclusion  than  that  which  would  be 
warranted  by  the  consent  interchanged  at  a  time  when  it  was  in- 
sufficient. I  should  undoubtedly  oppose  to  that  another,  and,  I 
think,  a  sounder  rule  and  principle  of  law;  namely,  that  you  must 
infer  the  consent  to  have  been  given  at  the  first  moment  when 
you  find  the  parties  able  to  enter  into  the  contract.  The  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  that  I  derive,  and  which,  unquestionably,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  language  of  the  cases  which  have  been  referred 
to,  is  that  the  consent  between  these  parties  was  given,  and  that 
the  marriage,  therefore,  in  theory  of  law,  took  place,  at  the 
time  when,  by  the  death  of  the  first  husband,  they  became  com- 
petent to  enter  into  the  contract,"  ^  —  the  precise  doctrine  ex- 
plained in  the  foregoing  sections. 

§  974,  Cartwright  v.  McOown  —  was  decided  in  Illinois,  a 
State  in  which  marriage  may  be  constituted  by  mutual  consent 
without  formalities.^  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  crowded  with 
excellent  doctrine,  yet  a  little  omission  of  "things  not  thought 
of"^  has  marred  the  conclusion.  The  parties  were  married  in 
the  formal  way  in  Illinois,  and  there  they  continuously  afterward 
cohabited,  and  had  children  whom  they  recognized  as  legitimate. 
But  the  man  had  a  living  wife  in  Kentucky.  Three  years  after- 
ward, without  his  knowledge,  she  obtained  in  Kentucky  a  divorce 
from  him.    And  the  Illinois  Court  was  of  the  opinion  that,  "  with- 

1  CampbeU  v.  Campbell,  Law  Rep.  1  «  Ante,  §  410. 

H    L.  S<^  182,  201,  204.  212,  215.      See  •  Ante,  §  876. 

O'Gara  v.  Eisenlohr,  38  X.  Y.  296. 
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out  knowledge  of  the  removiil  of  the  impediment/'  these  Illinois 
parties  to  a  raarriage  originally  void  '*  could  not  have  intended  a 
second  inari'iagc,  or  have  attempted  to  enter  into  another  mar- 
riage," —  the  illusion^  the  thing  assumed  to  lie  required,  contrarr 
to  what  the  judge  knew  and  actually  stated  the  law  to  be,  tliat 
there  must  bo  some  formal  marrying  to  constitute  marriage,  lead- 
ing the  judgment  away  from  the  true  result.  So  this  was  held  to 
be  no  marriage.  The  cohabitation  and  marriage  repute,  said  the 
judge,  '*  might  very  naturally  and  pro[)erly  be  referred  to  the  fact 
of  this  apparent  marriage,  there  being  nothing  to  indicate  to  their 
acquaintances  antl  neighbors  that  it  was  void*  If  no  actual  mar- 
riage ceremuny  had  been  shown,  then  the  cohabitation  and  repute 
proved  might  be  referred  to  some  supposed  informal,  common-lar 
marriage."  *  It  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader  that  he  never 
refused  to  receive  or  speak  of  persons  as  married  until  his  recol- 
lections had  "  referred  *'  the  question  to  some  ceremony  of  which 
h©  had  knowledge ;  and  that,  therefore,  this  idea  of  the  learned 
judge  is  a  myth.  The  better  view  has  been  already  explained;^  it 
being  that,  to  restate  it  somewhat  less  neatly  than  before, — 

§975.  Doctrine  restated.  ^ — Tliough  a  cohabitation  was  intro- 
duced by  a  formal  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  the  jtarties  erro- 
neously supposed  the  impediment  of  a  former  marriage  to  have 
been  taken  away,  and  never  had  their  mistake  corrected,  still,  in 
localities  where  formal  solemnization  is  not  essential,  valid  mar- 
riage may  be  presumed  to  have  occurred  after  the  impediment  was 
removed.^  To  employ  words  more  nicely  accurate,  and  cover  a 
larger  groimd,  the  living  together  of  marriageable  parties  a  single 
day  as  married,  they  meaning  marriage,  and  the  law  requiring 
only  mutual  consent,  makes  them  husband  and  wife ;  for  here  are 
all  the  elements  of  a  coatract  of  present  matnmony.  And  in  the 
nature  of  this  proposition,  it  cannot  be  varied  by  their  antecedent 
conduct,  or  by  their  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  law  or  fact. 

§  916,  DUtwctiotM  overlooked — ^(Differing  I^aws). — ^  Largely,  Uk 
considering  questions  f>ertaining  to  this  chapter,  the  counsel  and 
courts  have  overlooked  the  true  distinctions,  thereby  rendering  the 
cases  valueless  in  authority.*    Among  the  things  thus  overlooked 


S  Am.  8t   105.  It  I.  nt. 
»  Aiite.  §  970 
'  Anito,  f  970 ;  De  Thoraii  r.  AoatBer^ 
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are  the  differing  laws  and  their  resulting  consequences,  as  bring- 
ing the  question  within  the  present  or  the  next  sub-title.    Thus, — 


Til.    Where  Formal  Solemnization  is  essential  to  Marriage, 

§977.  Illicit  Beginning — (Vagne  Proposition).  —  In  many  of 
the  cases  the  proposition  is  laid  down  in  effect,  though  expressed 
in  varying  words,  that  marriage  cannot  be  presumed  from  cohab- 
itation and  repute  when  the  cohabitation  is  shown  to  have  been 
illicitly  begun,  —  the  diverse  sorts  of  fact  and  of  law  not  being 
taken  into  the  account.^  And  sometimes  the  judges  seem  to  go 
so  far  as  to  require,  under  every  form  of  law,  proof  in  these  cir- 
cumstances of  an  actual  marriage  solemnized  with  some  sort  of 
ceremony.^  The  doctrine  thus,  and  in  various  other  abstractly 
erroneous  terms  expressed,  may  be  just  when  interpreted  in  con- 
nection with  particular  facts  in  proof;®  but  unconnected  with 
what  is  special  in  the  facts,  it  is  practically  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading, whether  applied  under  the  marriage  laws  of  this  sub-title 
or  under  those  of  the  last.* 

§  978.  Actual  Marriage  presumed.  —  Both  in  just  principle,  and 
by  the  general  concurrence  of  the  authorities,  since  a  presumption 
does  not  necessarily  imply  actual  belief  of  the  thing  presumed, 
and  since  all  presumptions  are  to  be  pressed  into  the  sustaining  of 
marriage  even  against  probabilities,^  a  jury  may  in  a  proper  case 
infer  a  fact  of  marriage  celebrated  after  the  death  of  the  former 
matrimonial  partner,  though  there  was  no  direct  proof  of  it,  and 
even  though  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  it  did  not  really 
transpire.^    To  illustrate,  — 

^  Rose  17.  Rose.  67  Mich.  619;  Williams  other  cases,  De  Thoren  v.  Attorney-Gen- 
r.  Williams,  46  Wis.  464.  32  Am.  R.  722;  eral,  1  Ap.  Cas.  686,  690;  S.  r.  Worth- 
Wilh'ams  r.  S.  44  Ala.  24;  S.  r.  Whaley,  ingham,  23  Miim.  528;  Cunninghams  r. 
10  S.  C.  500 ;  Cargile  v.  Wood,  63  Mo.  Cunninghams,  2  Dow,  482 ;  Bond  v.  Bond, 
501 ;  Foster  t*.  Hawley,  8  Hun,  68 ;  Bar-  cited  2  I^e,  35,  45,  6  Eng.  Ec.  28 ;  Taylor 
num  V.  Barnum,  42  Md.  251 ;  GoldlKJck  v.  r.  Taylor,  2  Lee,  274,  6  Eng.  Ec.  124  ; 
Goldbeck,  3  C.  E.  Green.  42;  Decker  v.  MaxweU  r.  Maxwell,  Milward,  290;  In  re 
Morton,  1  Redf.  477;  Physick's  Estate,  Taylor,  9  Paige,  611,  615;  llydo  r.  Hyde, 
2  Brews.  179 ;  Jones  v.  Jones,  45  Md.  144;  3  Bradf.  509  ;  Ferrio  v.  The  Public  Ad- 
Hunt's  Appeal,  86  Pa.  294.  ministrator,  4  Brndf.  28 ;  Badger  v,  Bad- 

«  Reading  Fire  Ins.  &c.  Co.'s  Appeal,  ger,  88  N.  Y.  546.  42  Am.  R.  263. 
113  Pa.  204,  57  Am.  R.  448;  Cartwright  *  Ante,  §  927,  956-958. 

V,  McGowu,  121  III.  388,  2  Am.  St.  105,  «  Fenton  v.  Reed,  4  Johns.  52,  4  Am. 

ante,  $  974.  D.  244 ;  Rose  ?-.  Clark,  8  Paige,  574 ;  Don- 

»  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  1320-1326.  nelly  v.  Donnelly,  8  B.  Monr.  11.1;  Van 

*  The    reader    may   compare,  among  Buskirk  v.  Claw,  18  Johns.  346;  North  v. 
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§  979,  luBtancea.  —  Where  a  woman  had  formally  married  be- 
lieving]: lier  hushand  to  be  dead,  and,  on  his  returning,  still  con- 
tinued to  cohabit  nnder  the  second  marriage,  and  kept  it  up  for 
several  years  after  he  rea!ly  died,  —  a  second  marriage  after  such 
deatli  was  presumed.^  And  in  another  case,  where  a  married  man, 
knowing  his  wife  to  be  alive,  entered  into  a  form  of  marriage  witb 
another  woman,  who  did  not  know  of  the  impediment,  and  con- 
tinued the  cuhubitatiun  under  this  second  marriage  until  after  the 
death  of  the  iirat  wife,  —  a  marriage  after  such  death  was  in- 
fer red. ^  These  decisions  were  all  or  chiefly  under  laws  requiring 
no  formal  Bol^'niuizatiun  to  make  marriage  valid.^  Yet  their  apph- 
cability  to  the  other  form  of  t!ie  laws  seems  complete  ;  as  — 

§  980.  In  England.  —  There  is  an  English  case,  decided  in  the 
King's  Bench  by  excellent  judges,  clearly  and  forcibly  illustrating 
this  doctrine.  Minors  were  married  under  circumstances  show- 
ing it  impoHsihle  they  should  have  had  the  consent  of  parents, 
w^ithout  whieli  the  marriage,  celebrated  in  the  way  it  was,  must 
have  been  void  under  the  marriage  act.  Wlien  the  young  mail 
liecame  of  age,  his  wife  (for  so  she  was  afterward  held  to  be) 
v;as  lying  in  extremis  on  her  death-bed,  and  she  lived  only  thi*ee 
weeks.  Yet  the  jury  inferred  a  formal  marriage,  celebrated  during 
this  brief,  closing  period  of  her  Inst  sickness,  and  the  court  tie- 
dined  to  sot  aside  their  verdict.  "In  a  hard  action,"  said  Lord 
Kenyon,  C.  J.j  "  where  there  is  something  on  which  the  jury  hare 
rnised  a  presumption  agreeably  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  the  court 
win  not  interfere  by  granting  a  new  trial,  where  the  ohjectton  %ion 
ft^t  lie  in  pohU  of  law.  [Therefore  there  was  no  rule  of  law  vio- 
lated bytliia  finding.]  .  *  *  In  tliis  cnse,  thoufrh  the  first  marriage 
was  defective,  a  subsequent  one  might  have  taken  place*  .  ,  •  If 
there  were  any  ground  of  presumption,  it  is  sufficient  in  a  case 
like  this*  In  this  case  the  parties  did  not  int-end  to  elude  the 
marriage  act ;  hut  all  their  friends  were  fully  informed  of  ami 
concurred  in  the  former  marriage.    And  I  think  wa  should  ill  ex- 


North,  1  Bark  Ch.  241,  43  Am.  D.  778; 
8(iirr  V.  Vei'k,  I  U\\l  N,  \\  270,  And  see 
Breiikey  r.  Brcakcy,  2  U.  C\  Q.  B.  .'^9, 
35^^ ;  Hytle  i^  Jlydo^  3  Bmdf.  509 ;  Ferrie 
r.  The  i'u1>lic  Adinirii^fpator.  4  Brsi^lT  28. 
Still  it  i»  n'jL'ht  to  hear  in  mind  that  most 
of  these  cases  were  Kfider  laws  not  ren- 
dering farnml  aolernui/^itlon  esseiitiiil  to 
matrimwuy, 
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1  F«ntoa  V.  Reed,  4  Johns.  52,  4  Ain. 
D.  244. 

^  Etonnelljr  p.  Donneny.  8  B.  Moan  113- 
*  And  st^e  Hicks  r.  Coi'bran.  4  Edw. 

107  ;  Turn  malty  v.  Tnm  malty,  3  Bnidf. 

369;  Northiicld  v.  Plymouth,*20  Vt.  582, 

.%ai ;    Lapsley  v.  Grier»on,  I   H-  L.  Cm. 
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ercise  the  discretion  vested  in  the  court,  if,  after  the  jury  had  pre- 
sumed a  subsequent  legal  marriage  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  we  were  to  set  aside  their  verdict."  ^ 

§  981.  Another  Instance.  —  Analogous  to  this  decision  is  one 
referred  to  in  the  last  chapter,  where  the  House  of  Lords  inferred 
a  marriage  against  very  strong  ostensible  probabilities,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  rule  that  all  the  presumptions  shall  be  made  to  favor 
marriage  where  matrimony  was  the  desire  of  the  parties.^ 

§  982.  Presumed  Marriage  abroad. — Since  marriage  contracted 
in  a  foreign  country  between  parties,  however  temporarily  there, 
is  good  at  home,^  if  a  marriageable  man  and  woman  from  a 
State  in  which  prescribed  forms  are  essential  to  inatrimony  pass 
into  and  remain  though  briefly  in  a  State  not  requiring  formali- 
ties, cohabiting  as  husband  and  wife  and  meaning  marriage,  any 
domestic  informalities  which  rendered  it  void,  known  or  un- 
known, are,  within  a  principle  already  explained,*  thereby  cured, 
whether  the  parties  have  this  purpose  in  going  into  the  other 
State  or  not.  This  doctrine  is  conclusive  in  the  reasonings  of 
the  law  ;  ^  it  is  not  much  illustrated  by  the  decisions,  yet  suffi- 
ciently so.® 

§  983.  Question  of  Evidence.  —  In  most  circumstances,  but  we 
have  seen  not  in  all,  the  marriage  presumption  explained  in  this 
chapter  is  of  fact,  not  of  law.  So  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
will  vary  with  the  particular  case.*^    And  — 

§  984.  Facts  subsequent.  —  The  effect  of  the  cohabitation  and 
repute  may  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  matter  happening  even 
after  the  cohabitation  ceased  ;  as,  by  the  cessation  itself,  the  con- 
tracting of  another  marriage,  and  the  like.^  Yet  cohabitation 
accompanied  by  repute  may  be  sufficient  in  evidence  though  sub- 
sequently thereto  one  of  the  parties  deserted  the  other.^ 

1  Wilkinson  v.  Payne,  4  T.  R.  468,  Northfield  r.  Pljrnonth,  20  Vt.  582.  Bat 
469.  And  see  Breakey  v.  Breakey,  2  U.  see  Cram  v,  Burnham,  5  Greenl.  213,  17 
C.  Q.  B.  349,  355.  Am.  D.  218. 

2  Ante,  §  957  ;  Tiers  v.  Piers.  2  H.  L.  «  Van  Buskirk  r.  Claw.  18  Johns.  346; 
Cas.  331 ;  Sastry  Velaider  Aronegary  v.  Clayton  v.  Wardell,  5  Barb.  214,  4  Comst. 
Scmbecutty  Vaigalio,  6  Ap.  Cas.  364,  230 ;  Rose  r.  Clark,  8  Paige,  574 ;  Stead- 
372.  man  v.  Powell,  1  Add.  Ec.  58,  2  Eng.  Ec. 

•  Ante,  §  841-885.  26;     Revel    v.    Fox,    2    Ves.    Sen.    269; 

*  Ante,  §  970,  975.  Weatherford  v.  Weatlierford,  20  Ala.  548 ; 
»  Ante.  §  963.  Hill  v.  Burger,  3  Bradf.  432  ;  Cram  r. 
«  Ilynes  v.  McDermott,  91  N.  Y.  451,     Burnham,  5  Greenl.  213,  17  Am.  D.  218; 

43  Am.  R.  677.  Senser  v.  Bower,  1  Pa.  (R.  P.  &  W.)  450. 

'  AVilkinson  v.  Pavne,  4   T.  R.  468 ;  »  Purcell  v.  Pnreell,  4  Uen.  &  U  507. 
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§  985.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restaUd. 

Where  we  have  the  proof  of  a  matruuonial  cohabitation  stated 
in  the  last  chapter,  if  it  further  appears  to  have  been  originally 
entered  into  illicitly,  the  usual  presumption  of  marriage  is  more 
or  less  rebutted  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  law  of  the 
particular  State  as  requiring  or  not  formalities  in  the  constitution 
of  marriage,  the  question  of  fact  whether  the  parties  chose  an 
illicit  connection  or  were  prevented  from  making  the  marriage 
lawful  bv  some  impediment  not  then  removable,  the  fact  as  to 
when  and  liow  the  im(jediment  Was  removed  and  what  the  parties 
knew  of  its  removal,  whether  or  not  the  character  of  the  cohab- 
itation was  changed  after  it  had  illicitly  begun,*  even  the  views  of 
the  parties  as  to  the  inviolable  nature  of  marriage,  —  these  and 
other  things  wliich  the  facts  of  a  particular  case  will  suggest,  are 
relevant  matter  of  inquiry.  The  question  is  commonly  for  the 
jury,  while  yet  they  should  be  guided  by  those  presumptions  in 
favor  of  marriage  which,  for  public  and  private  good,  the  law 
takes  special  cognizance  of.  Beyond  which,  if  the  parties  at  a 
time  when  capable  of  intermarriage  have  a  matrimonially-meant 
cohabitation  even  for  a  day  in  a  State  whose  laws  require  only 
a  mutual  present  consent  to  make  them  married,  the  marriage 
becomes  as  of  law  instantly  good  throughout  the  w^orld. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

BIABRIAGE  RECORDS,  CERTIFICATES,  AND   OTHER  LIKE  PROOFS. 

S  986,  987.  Introdaction. 

988-1002.  Marriage  Records. 

1003-1011.  Marriage  Certificates. 

1012-1014.  Unofficial  Writings. 

1015-1019.  Proofs  auxiliary  to  Record. 

1020.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  986.  Foreign  Records — will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  after 
the  next,  in  connection  with  the  other  proofs  of  a  foreign  mar- 
riage.^    In  this  chapter  — 

§  987.  How  Chapter  dlTided.  —  We  shall  have  in  view  only 
domestic  marriages,  as  to,  I.  Marriage  Records ;  II.  Marriage  Cer- 
tificates ;  III.  Unofficial  Writings ;  IV.  Proofs  auxiliary  to  the 
Record. 

I.   Marriage  Records. 

§  988.  Not  Presumption. — A  marriage  record  is  not  a  presump- 
tion, so  is  not  within  the  doctrines  of  the  last  two  chapters,  but  is 
a  fact.  Therefore  it  is  available  the  same  in  actions  for  criminal 
conversation,  and  in  indictments  for  polygamy  and  the  like,  as  in 
ordinary  civil  causes.     Still,  — 

§  989.  On  what  Principle.  —  Where  the  law  intrusts  a  public 
officer  with  the  making  and  preserving  of  a  record  of  a  public 
nature  and  interest,  there  arises  a  presumption,  with  which  in 
a  marriage  case  no  other  is  in  conflict,  that  he  does  his  duty ;  ^ 
therefore,  and  perhaps  for  some  further  reasons  also,  the  record 
is  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  book  itself  may  be  presented  to  the 
court ;  or  a  certificate  of  so  much  thereof  as  is  required,  made  by 
the  officer  charged  with  its  keeping,  will  be  received  instead.  Or 
any  third  person,  competent  to  be  a  witness,  may  in  like  manner 
extract  the  particular  record  and  present  it,  under  the  sanction 

1  Post,  1131-1136.  1  Ante,  §  944-948. 
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111    'JiTU. .    'SUUL^TL   ^^rtlflSir  JL  «UIie  SCSI 

€^jtiiai!%  'Siac  im  i#i#kic:  •asxut  IniiL  "aui^  vigiBr 
'uii'.ar*^  ^  fruiL  "iii  ifSi'Ju^  i*tr*iiL--    5*suaL. — 

i*;t/   a  ul  'X  HIT  rnaai*-  -sut  j«r  r<Mm:"s» 

lilt  lu!^  :€  "iit  3iajT-a;Ec--    Bill;  Jc  ict't**  ancaou 

i^.-n  A  :^jrj'ri  j*  21  .n.  lit*  ^Zi'SaZ  -jo^  sazidizt^i^: 

ce^j  :>;  9;cj;rMiu!S>!iL  <«-  ui:*^^  »f  ae  &  Sjcrtj.  4r  !&«•  ace  <gf  as 

\  ^^  Ik  Ciiii  Cfevflr  niMiir — W^-  iixTe  a  4i 
tksu  &  r<&^^  whloi  iroojfi  k  isr^xnpefesii  ib  a  cnifBiI  < 
le  ^mlwbfer  in  a  crlrfL^    Be:  there  is  oetSeTied  to  be 
pfjutA  f<>r  the  dlitaKtko.  Knee  bere  the  aiuaeoQian  of 
ti^yxL*.  f^  whkh  the  dlwiwiioQ  ress&T  does  noc  preTmiL* 

Eu^suxd^  hr  command  <rf  the  statutes,  the  marriaee  registers  are 
signed  bj  the  [Arties  in  the  presence  of  Titnesses.*  But  though 
under  a  possible  form  of  the  proofs  this  might  be  deemed  the  act 
of  the  fjarties.  as  has  been  suggested.^  sceh  is  not  the  ordinary  or 
s^ile  reason  for  their  adm^ion.  If  it  was,  a  certified  or  examined 
copv  would  not  be  receivable ;  the  original  must  be  produced.   The 


»  I  GreenL  Et.  {  +?3  et  «q. 

*  Ilomaos  r.  Coming,  60  X.  H-  418; 
Milford  r.  Woroattr,  7  Man.  4*.  57; 
rVi'^rt  p.  Kine,  5  Cow.  237;  I  PLU. 
Ev.  with  C.  &  IL  note*,  410;  2  Bnrn  Ec. 
I^w,  4**"  :  Damon '§  Case,  6  Gre^nL  148; 
S.  r.  Wall-iiif.  9  N.  H-  515;  Wedcrwr^^is 
(^'a«e,  >♦  (ircf'Aih  75 ;  Jacocks  r.  Gilliam.  3 
Murph.  47,  J2 ;  Jacksr>n  p.  P.  2  Scam.  231. 
See  Shorter  p.  BoBweU,  2  Har.  &  J.  359; 
Tram  m*'ll  p.  Thnrmond,  1 7  Ark.  208.  And 
see  ante,  §  944-948. 

»  Wihen  p.  Law,  3  Stark.  63 ;  1  Barge, 
Col.  &  VoT.  r^wf,  83.  And  see  Woods  p. 
NalK>r«,  I  Stew.  172;  Perry  r.  Block,  1 
Misso.  484. 
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«  Rk«  r.  S.  7  Humph.  14.  And  see 
CluminghazDt  r.  CimniiigliaiiH^  2  l>ow, 
4*2. 

*  Woods  r.  Woods^  2  Cnit.  Ec  516,  7 
Eng.  Ec.  181.  1S4. 

«  P.  r.  Lambert,  5  Mich.  349,  3M,  365, 
72  Am.  D.  49. 

•  Ante,  S  923,  940.  941. 

•  S.  r.  Wallace,  9  X.  H.  515;  Wedg- 
wood's Case,  8  Greenl.  75;  Jackson  r.  P. 
2  Scam.  231;  C.  r.  Littlejohn,  15  Mass. 
163 ;  Reg.  p.  Pembridge,  Car.  &  M.  156. 

*  For  the  form,  see  Jenkins  p.  Davies, 
10  Q.B.  314,317. 

1^  P.  r.  Lambert,  5  Mich.  349,  364,  72 
Am.  1).  49. 
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ground  of  their  admission  is  that  they  are  a  public  record,  kept 
in  a  public  place,  under  the  authority  of  the  law.^  Nor,  it  is  said, 
was  the  signing  by  the  parties  practised  anterior  to  the  statute 
of  26  Geo.  2,  c.  33.  Nor  were  the  Fleet  Registers  thus  signed.^ 
The  question  of  the  admissibility  of  the  latter  is  discussed  in  the 
English  books ;  and  though  some  judges  inclined  to  receive  them, 
they  were  ultimately  refused, "  because,"  said  Lord  Kenyon, "  they 
come  from  tainted  quarters."  ^  How  they  were  "  tainted  "  we  have 
already  seen ;  *  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  judge  should  ever 
have  hesitated  to  reject  them.     But  — 

§  994.  DiBsenters'  Register.  — The  register  of  an  English  Dissent- 
ing chapel  can  hardly  be  deemed,  in  the  same  sense,  "  tainted." 
It  is  simply  without  authority  of  law.  Thereupon,  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court,  Sir  John  NichoU  refused  to  allow  copies  of  such  a 
register  to  be  pleaded ;  saying,  "  Extracts  from  a  register  of  this 
description  must  be  considered  as  mere  private  memoranda.  The 
books  themselves,  however,  may  be  produced  at  the  hearing  of 
the  cause,  and  be  made  evidence  to  a  certain  extent;  by  this 
means  the  party  will  have  the  benefit  of  them,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  in  which  they  have  now  been  attempted 
to  be  introduced."  ^    So  — 

§  995.  ciergymen'B  Record.  —  Baron  Parke  rejected  a  register 
which  an  individual  clergyman  had  kept  of  his  own  marriages.® 

§  996.  Parish  Registers  prior  to  Statute.  —  In  England,  as  well 
before  as  after  the  statute  of  26  Geo.  2,  c.  33,^  parish  registers 
were  admissible  in  evidence  to  prove  whatever  is  properly  recorded 
there,8  "  upon,"  said  Hale,  C.  J., "  the  nature  of  the  thing."  »  This, 
of  course,  refers  to  registers  of  the  Church  of  England,  kept  by  its 
authorities  ;  which,  we  have  seen,^®  were  therefore  the  authorities 
of  the  English  crown  and  government.     Hence  — 

§  997.  Church  Registers  with  us. — It  does  not  follow  that  regis- 
ters made  and  preserved  in  our  non-governmental  ecclesiastical 

1  And  see  2  Taylor  Ev.  3d  ed.  §  1430.      approved  in  Warren  v.  Bray,  8  B.  &  C. 

2  Davies  v.  Gatacre,  8  Car.  &  P.  578,     813,  818. 

note.  *  Stockbridge  v.  Qnicke,  3  Car.  &  K. 

«  Reed  v.  Passer,   Peake,  231  ;    8.  c.  305. 

nom.  Read  v.  Passer,  1  Esp.  213;  Davies  ^  Ante,  §  993. 

V.  Gatacre,  snpra;  Lloyd  v.  Passingham,  8  May  v.  May,  2  Stra.  1073;  Stainer  v. 

16  Ves.  59,  232;  Nokes  v.  Milward,  2  Add.  Droitwich,  1  Salk.  281 ;  Love  v,  Bentlej, 

Ec.  386,  2  Eng.  Ec.  356.  11  Mod.  134. 

*  Ante,  §  551  a.   And  see  the  reporter's  •  Stainer  v.  Droitwich,  snpra. 
note  to  Davies  v.  Gatacre,  supra.  ^^  Ante,  §  98,  99. 

*  Newham  v.  Raithby,  1  Phillim.  315, 
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establishments  would  have  the  like  effect.  Tliey  would  seem  more 
analogous  to  those  in  Dissenters'  chapels  in  England,*  yet  perhaps 
not  exactly  the  same*  We  have  no  church  maintained  by  the  go?- 
ernment,  on  the  ono  hand ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cberi&li 
and  protect  all  forms  of  religit^n,  and  all  equally.  We  shall  see 
more  of  these  non-secular  records  in  a  subsequent  sub-tiUe.^  Ap- 
propriate here  are  some  — 

§  998.  Further  Americaii  EzpositioDs.  —  An  early  Pennsylvania 
statute  directed  '"  that  the  registry  kept  by  any  religious  society 
in  their  respective  meeting-book  or  liooks,  of  any  marriage,  birth, 
or  burial  within  this  province  or  the  territories  thereof,  shall  be 
held  good  and  authentic,  and  shall  be  allowed  of  on  all  occasions 
whatever."  On  the  production  of  a  record  of  this  soii;  to  prore 
the  time  of  a  death,^  Tilghnian,  C.  J.,  observed  :  "  This  act  is  in 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  The  registry  is 
good  evidence  of  the  death  ;  but  before  it  is  admitted,  proof  must 
be  made  of  its  authenticity.  The  act  is  silent  as  to  the  mode  of 
proving  this  ;  we  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  common* 
law  proof,  which  is  by  producing  the  original  registry,  or  a  copy 
proved  by  the  oath  of  a  witness  who  has  compared  it  with  the 
original.  It  w^as  contended  that,  the  German  Reform  Congrega- 
tion being  a  body  corporate,  a  certificate  imder  the  seal  of  the 
corporation  was  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  copy.  But  I  know 
of  no  such  principle.  Corporations,  being  invisible  bodies,  can 
make  a  contract  only  by  their  seal,*  which  is  visible.  This  is 
from  necessity.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  certifying 
copies  of  tlicir  acts,"  ^  To  some  extent,  this  doctrine  has,  with- 
out statutory  help,  been  acted  on  in  this  country.®  Yet  this  is 
ground  on  which  the  practitioner  must  tread  cautiously,  if  at  aU; 
it  cannot  be  said  that  on  this  precise  question  any  doctrine  is 
exactly  established  as  American  law.^  We  have  some  other  stat- 
utes regulating  this  sort  of  question*® 


J  Ante.  §  »94. 

«  Post,  §  1013. 

"  Death.  —  As  to  proving  death  by 
this  a^^rt  of  r^curd,  Bce  Farkiunoo  r\  Fran- 
cis, 15  Sim,  160.  As  to  Birth,  —  Ilermim 
V.  Maaon,  37  Wis.  273 ;  Wiheu  v.  Law,  3 
Stark.  63;  Rex  v.  Clapham.  4  Car.  &  l\ 
29;  BuTghart  v.  Angersteiii,  6  Car.  &  P. 
€90;  Rex  p,  North  Petbertou,  5  B.  &  C. 
508;  Beg.  V.  Weaver.  Law  Rep,  2  C  C. 
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85;  Whitcher  i^.  McLaoghlin,  tl5  MiB. 
167, 

*  Not  »o  hy  the  present  Americaii  doe* 
trine.     Biahop  Coo.  §  1014-1016, 

^  Stoever  r.  Whitman,  G  Bion.  416. 

•  Hutitlv    r.  Comp*tock,   2    Root,  99; 
Maxwell  V.  Chapmaij,  8  Barb.  5T9. 

'  See   the  ditHrussiuDa  in   Kennedy  r 
Doyle,  10  Allen,  16L 

^  Tor  example,  U.  S.  Stet  of  1087, 
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§  999.  Porm  of  Record.  —  The  record  must  conform  to  the  law 
under  which  it  is  made,  yet  ordinarily  the  law  is  not  specific  as 
to  its  form,  and  then  the  recording  officer  will  have  a  reasonable 
discretion.  What  has  been  accepted  indicates  what  may  be,  but 
not  always  wliat  is  best.  One  record,  admitted,  was :  "  Mr.  Amasa 
C.  Vittum  and  Miss  Huldah  Wallace,  both  of  Sandwich,  were  mar- 
ried January  31,  1828,  by  Jeremiah  Furber,  Justice  Peace.  Re- 
corded March  31,1828,  by  Charles  White,  Town  Clerk." ^  Another: 
"  Mr.  Isaac  Wedgwood  and  Miss  Judith  Kelly,  both  of  Lewiston, 
were  joined  in  marriage  July  15,  1821.  Dan  Reed,  Justice  of 
the  Peace."  ^  A  record  from  another  State,  rejected,  was :  "  This 
is  to  certify  that  Robert  T.  Lambert,  of  Hudson,  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Nancy  J.  Mulholland,  of  Jersey  City,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  were  by  me  joined  together  in  holy  matri- 
mony, on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five.  (Signed)  B.  W. 
Adams,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  presence  of.  Received  in 
the  office,  and  recorded  September  12, 1857."  It  is  a  grave  ob- 
jection to  this  form  that  instead  of  stating  the  fact,  it  certifies 
to  the  recording  officer's  having  received  a  certificate  thereof. 
But  the  case  contains  some  judicial  observations  of  doubtful 
accuracy.® 

c  397»  §  9.     California,  P.  r.  Stokes,  71  even  near  the  time  when  it  transpired, 

Cal.  263.  France  r.  Andrews.  15  Q.  B.  756;  yet  see 

1  S.  y.  Wallace,  9  N.  11.515.  Warren   v.  Bray,   8   B.  &  C  813,  816; 

2  Wedgwood's  Case,  8  Greenl.  75.  And  thongh  this  would  depend  somewhat  on 
see  Shnteiibnry  u,  Hadley,  133  Mass.  242,  the  language  of  the  statute  under  which 
244.  the  record  is  made  and  kept.     And  on 

•  P.  V.  Lambert,  5  Mich.  349,  352,  365,  general  principles,  there  might  be  dila- 

72  Am.  D.  49.    And  see  Niles  v.  Sprague,  toriness,  or  some  other  circumstance  at- 

13  Iowa,  178.     In  the  former  case,  said  tendant  on  the  making  up  of  the  record, 

the  learned  judge,  of  the  certificate  of  the  justly  leading  to  its  rejection.      But  to 

record :  "  It  bears  no  date,  and  does  not  require  it  to  specify  the  phice  of  residence 

either  declare  where  the   marriage  took  of  the  solemnizing  officer,  and  the  locality 

place  or  show  where  the  minister  resided,  in  which  the  marriage  was  had,  on  the 

It  does  not  show,  therefore,  that  he  acted  idea  of  averring  a  jurisdiction,  seems  to 

within  his  jurisdiction,  or  that  the  mar-  the  writer  to  be  going  beyond  what  is 

riage  took  place,  as  charged  in  the  indict-  reasonable  and  customary  in  such  cases, 

ment,  in  New  Jersey.    And  it  does  not  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  name 

appear  to  have  been  made  at  or  near  the  the  State  in  which  the  marriage  occurred; 

time  of  the  marriage.     On  the  contrary,  for  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  presumed 

its  record  being  made  after  the  arrest  of  to  be  that  of  the  record.    Even  in  things 

the  prisoner,  there  is  room  for  presnmp-  so  strict  as  dilatory  pleas,  there  is,  in  the 

tion  the  other  way."   There  is  grave  doubt  law,  something  left  to  intendment ;  and 

whether,  to  constitute  a  good  record  of  a  surely  there  should    be,  in  a  marriage 

marriage,  the  fact  must  be  recorded  at  or  record.    See  Viall  v.  Smith,  6  R.  I.  417. 
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§  1000.  Further  of  Form. — The  incomplete  form,  ^  James  Priest, 
Jr.,  married  October  1, 1795,  by  James  Smith,  Justice,"  omitting 
to  name  the  person  to  whom  he  was  married,  was  held  to  be 
admissible  as  showing  the  marriage  of  Priest ;  leaving  the  per- 
son to  whom,  and  the  identity,  to  be  supplied  by  parol  testimony* 
Nor,  this  being  a  town  record,  need  it  be  signed  by  the  town 
clerk.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  is  in  his  handwriting.^  The  loss  of  a 
leaf  from  the  book,  not  destroying  the  series  of  entries,  does  not 
render  the  record  inadmissible.^ 

§  1001.  A  Marriage  Uoense  —  is  not  a  record,  neither  is  a  bond 
which  is  given  when  it  is  obtained ;  "^  nor,"  it  was  observed  in  a 
Kentucky  case,  ^^  was  it  necessary  or  proper  that  either  of  them 
should  have  been  recorded."  • 

§  1002.  For  More  —  on  the  subject  of  this  sub-title,  the  reader, 
who  is  searching  for  everything,  may  not  unprofitably  consult  the 
cases  here  referred  to  in  a  note.^ 


II.  Marricige  Certificates. 

§  1003.  Two  Sorts. — Marriage  certificates  are  certificates  either 
of  the  record  of  a  marriage  or  of  the  marriage  itself. 

§  1004.    Certificates  of  Record  of  Marriage  :  — 

From  whom.  —  The  certificate,  to  be  admissible  as  such,  must 
be  made  by  the  official  person  having  the  charge  of  the  record ;  • 
as,  for  example,  the  town  clerk.^ 

§  1005.  Form.  —  It  must  state  the  contents  of  the  record,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  concerns  the  particular  matter,  —  it  being  insuf- 
ficient if  it  purports  to  be  only  a  certificate  of  the  parol  fact,  in 
distinction  from  that  of  the  recordJ  We  have  seen  that  in  one 
case  a  date  appears  to  have  been  deemed  necessary,®  —  of  which, 
however,  there  is  abundant  ground  for  doubt,  though  a  date  is 
highly  proper. 

1  Northfield  v.  Pljmoath,  20  Vt.  582,  332;  Griffin  o.  Reynolds,  17  How.  U.  8. 

589.  609 ;  Jenkins  r.  Davies,  10  Q.  B.  3U. 

3  Walker  V.  Wingfield,  18  Yes.  443.  ^  C.  v.  Chase,  6  Cnsh.  248;  Coons  p. 

8  C.  V.  Rodes,  1  Dana,  595.  Renick,  11  Tex.  134,  60  Am.  D.  230. 

<  Coale  V.  Harrington,  7  Har.  &  J.  147;  «  S.  v.  Potter,  52  Vt.  33. 

Fox  V.  Lambson,  3  Halst.  275 ;  Tandy  v,         ^  Cakes  v.  Hill,  14  Pick.  442;  1  Greenl. 

Masterson,  1  Bibb,  330 ;   8.  v.  Hasty,  42  Ev.  §  498.    See  Reg.  v.  Manwaring,  Demn. 

Me.  287 ;  Sharp  r.  Wickliffe,  3  Litt.  10,  &  B.  132;  s.  c.  nom.  Reg.  v.  Mainwaring, 

14  Am.  D.  37 ;  Gait  v,  Galloway,  4  Pet.  7  Cox  C.  C.  192. 

B  Ante,  §  999,  note. 
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§  1006.    Certificates  of  the  Marriage  itself:  — 

Ab  Res  Gkestaa.  —  If  the  officiating  person  gives  to  the  parties  at 
the  marriage  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  this,  where  there  is  accom- 
panying parol  proof  of  the  transaction,  is  admissible  in  evidence 
as  of  tlie  res  gestce}  And  in  various  circumstances  a  marriage 
certificate  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  nuptials,  or  kept  after- 
ward by  the  party,  or  shown  by  him,  or  produced  from  his  cus- 
tody, may  be  admissible,  on  one  ground  or  another,  in  support 
of  the  allegation  of  marriage.^  This  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
certificate  of  a  marriage  record.     But  — 

§  1007.  Clergyman's  Certifioate  in  England.  —  A  mere  like  cer- 
tificate of  a  marriage, — that  is,  a  written  declaration  by  an  au- 
thorized person  that  he  has  solemnized  it,  —  unaccompanied  by 
proof  of  its  delivery  to  the  parties,  or  of  the  custody  whence 
it  came,  appears  not  to  be  admissible  by  the  English  law.^  And 
Dr.  Swaby,  rejecting  the  certificate  of  a  Gretna  Green  marriage, 
said :  "  Even  the  certificate  of  the  king  himself,  under  his  sign 
manual,  is,  it  is  well  known,  no  evidence  of  a  mere  fact^'*  * 
Yet  — 

§  1008.  After  Ceiebrator's  Death.  —  In  an  Upper  Canada  case, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  admitted  a  deceased  magistrate's  cer- 
tificate in  the  following  words  :  "  I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have 
this  day  married  Mr.  Caleb  McWilliams  of  Oswegatchie  to  Hep- 
scbeth  Wheeler,  according  to  the  established  Church  of  England. 
Dated  Slst  May,  1801.  Rol)ert  Baldwin,  J.  P."  Said  Robinson, 
C.  J. :  "  It  was  a  declaration  under  the  hand  of  a  public  officer^ 
who  is  now  dead,  of  his  having  done  a  certain  act  which  he  was 
specially  authorized  by  law  to  do."^ 

§  1009.  Ceiebrator's  Record  under  Statutes.  —  The  statutes  of 
many  of  our  States  make  it  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  sol- 
emnization of  marriage  is  intrusted  to  keep  a  record  of  their  mar- 
riages, and  transmit  lists  of  them  from  time  to  time  to  a  general 

1  Stockbridge  v,  Quicke,  3  Car.  &  K.  came  from  the  possession,  not  of  the  de- 
305;  Sichel  t;.  Lambert,  15  C.  B.  n.  s.  fendant,  but  of  his  aUeged  wife,  and  it 
781.  was  rejected. 

2  Hill  p.  Hill,  32  Pa.  511 ;  Hubback  on  «  Anonymous,  I>>fft,  328;  Nokes  v. 
Succession,  258 ;  Camden  r.  Belgrade,  78  Milward,  2  Add.  Ec.  386,  2  Eng.  Ec. 
Me.  204 ;  Gaines  v.  Green  Pond  iron  Min.  356. 

Co.  5  Stew.  Ch.  86.     See  Piers  v.  Piers,  *  Nokes  w.  Milward,  supra,  p.  391. 

2  H.  L.  Cas.  331;   Dann  v.  Kingdom,  1  *  Wheeler  p.  McWUliams,  2  U.  C.  Q.  B. 

Thomp.  &  C.  492.    In  C  v.  Morris,  1  Cush.  77,  80. 
391,  the  certificate  of  a  foreign  marriage 
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recording  officer,  to  he  by  the  latter  recorded.  Since,  therefore^ 
tlie  first  record  is  made  and  kept,  in  pursuance  of  law,  by  one 
who  as  to  marriage  solemnization  is  a  public  officer,  no  reasoa 
appears  why  it,  or  his  certificate  of  its  contents,  should  not  be 
just  as  good  in  evidence  as  tlie  general  record,  or  the  certificate 
thcrcoL^     Beyond  this,  ^ — 

§  1010.  Mere  Certifiqate  with  nm  —  (Coimectlcat). —  A  practice 
has  grown  up  in  some  of  the  States  of  receiving  the  officiating^ 
person  s  bare  certificate  of  the  marriage,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
record  or  the  certificate  of  it  is  received.  Says  Swift,  writing  of 
the  Connecticut  law  :  *"  Courts  have  permitted  marriages  to  be  evi- 
denced by  the  certificate  of  the  magistrate  or  minister  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  On  principle  it  should  be  under  oath  and 
not  by  certificate  :  but  we  have  experienced  no  inconvenience  from 
the  practice,  and  it  has  continued  so  long  that  it  seems  to  have 
become  common  law/'^  And  so  the  Connecticut  courts  have  ad- 
judged.^ 

§  1011.  Otber  States. — ^In  Maine,  the  certificate  of  a  celebrating 
magistrate  seems  in  one  case  to  have  been  deemed  competent  iu 
proof  of  whatever  the  record  could  establish ;  and  the  court  ob- 
served that  it  was  in  the  usual  form.*  This  sort  of  evidence  has 
been  more  or  less  received,^  and  perhaps  in  trials  before  single 


1  And  eee  Stjaire  i\  S.  46  Ind.  459. 

^  Swift  Ev.  5. 

"  North rup  v,  Kiiowies,  52  Coun.  522, 
525,  526,  52  Am.  R.  613,  I^mis,  J.  *?xpkiui- 
itig  :  "  In  thi^  jtiriiKlu'tion  fmm  the  earHc5t 
times  the  practice  has  l>eeri  to  receive  {is 
eviclem-etho  imirrisge  rertitieatu  iteelf,  jiiat 
an  it  w«ia  isjified  to  the  party*  itigried  by  the 
majjigtrate  or  other  officer  performing  the 
ceremony.  i>nt  without  other  autheotica- 
tion.  In  SwiftV  ICvidencc,  this  is  wild  to 
be  common  law  in  CoaDeeticiit.  U  is  too 
late  now  to  call  it  in  qnestion.  if  wo  were 
so  dispo^etl,  hnt  we  think  the  nile  has 
worked  vi-ell  mid  that  to  change  it  wonld 
cause  much  trouble  and  inconveaience. 
The  practice  is.  we  apprehend,'  fonnded 
upon  a  distinction  hetweon  a  certificate  of 
thia  character  and  ordinary  copit^H  frum 
the  r<>eonirt  of  masrigitrateg.  In  the  latter 
case  the  dtx-ument  offered  in  evidence  is  a 
mere  copy  from  a  record  preserved  l>y  the 
maiyrijttrate.  whirh  copy  would  of  course 
n»quire  antheuttcatioQ  io  the  uaual  form. 
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In  the  forme?  the  certificate  15  itself  of  ibe 
nature  of  an  ongtoa]  documeul,  Itke  the 
certificate  of  registrars  that  a  person  hu 
lieen  a^lrtntted  us  a  voter,  or  of  an  ap- 
pointing power  that  a  person  has  been 
appoiutetJ  to  an  office.  There  maj  be 
back  of  these  certificates,  and  uedally  ift, 
a  record  preserved  hy  the  ofl^cials  tssaiug 
the  certificate,  hut  it  has  hecn  the  practioo 
to  receive  such  certificates,  without  aih 
thentication  beyond  proof  of  their  g«Dii- 
ineness  aa  original  docaments." 

*  Wedgwood*a  Case,  8  Greeul,  75.  See 
ante,  §  999 ;  s.  f.  Jones  t?.  Jones,  IS  Me^ 
308,  36  Am.  I).  723. 

fi  Ellis  r,  Ellis,  II  MasBL  92;  Mangne 
1%  Maugue,  1  Mass.  240*  In  C.  t\  Mo^n^ 
1  Cnsh.  391,  decided  since  Stats.  IHO, 
c.  84,  and  1 841,  c.  20,  a  certificate  of  a 
marriage  in  another  State,  i«»d  *•  not  veri- 
fied or  proved/*  or  found  ib  the  cnstodj 
of  the  defeudftut,  was  rejeotetL  Aod  #6ft 
C,  r.  Littlejohn,  15  Mass.  163;  Milford  r. 
Worcester,  7  Mass.  4B,  57. 


CHAP.  XXXUI.]      MABBIAOE  RECORDS,  CERTIFICATES,  ETC.  §  1018 

judges  more  or  less  rejected,  in  Massachusetts.^  On  the  other 
hand,  such  evidence  is  in  Pennsylvania  deemed  inadmissible ;  ^ 
probably  also  in  various  other  States.*  Yet  in  still  other  States 
it  is  made  admissible  by  statutes,  —  differing,  however,  more  or 
less  in  their  terms  and  interpretations.^ 

III.    Unofficial  Writmga. 

§  1012.  DistinguUilied. — Mention  has  already  been  made  in  this 
chapter  of  quasi  records,  receivable  in  some  circumstances  and 
for  some  purposes,^  while  yet  not  within  the  leading  doctrines  we 
have  been  considering.  Things  of  this  sort  are  rather  for  a  full 
treatise  on  the  law  of  evidence  than  for  this  limited  chapter. 
Some  of  the  questions  pertain  to  a  — 

§  1013.  Presamption  of  Non-legal  Duty  done  —  (Churck  Rec- 
ords).—  After  the  death®  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  rec- 
ords of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths,  made  by  him  in 
the  course  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  were  held  to  be  admissible 
in  evidence  of  the  recorded  factsJ  And  the  like  was  adjudged  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  which  did  not 
contain  the  element  of  death ;  but  the  priest  was  alive,  and  gave 
his  deposition  to  another  question  in  the  case.  "  The  register," 
said  Swayne,  J., ''  was  admissible  upon  the  ground  that  the  en- 
tries in  it  were  made  by  the  writer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business."  The  same  rule,  it  was  deemed,  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  records  kept,  pursuant  to  ecclesiastical  rule,  within  any 
other  religious  denomination.^  And  this  recognition  of  Christian 
duty,  and  the  presumption  of  its  discharge,  is  a  fit  expression 
of  the  American  doctrine  that  the  State  cherishes  the  Chris- 

1  Later,  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  the  Am.  D.  49;  Gaines  v.  Relf,  12  How.  U.  S. 

foUowing  statute,  the  effect  of  which  on  472;  S.  v.  Colby,  51  Vt.  291. 

the  question  in  the  text  I  shall  not  at-  ^  S.  v.  Marvin,  35  N.  H.  22 ;  Moore  v. 

tempt  to  state:    "The  record  of  a  mar-  C.  9  Leigh,  639;  Rice  v.  S.  7  Humph.  14; 

riage,  made  and  kept  as  prescribed  by  law  Tucker  v,  P.  122  HI.  583 ;  S.  v.  Potter,  52 

by  the  person  before  whom  the  marriage  Vt.  33 ;  S.  v.  Matlock,  70  Iowa,  229 ;  4 

has  been  solemnized,  or  by  the  clerk  or  R.  S.  of  N.  T.  8th  ed.  p.  2598,  §  17. 

registrar  of  a  city  or  town,  or  a  copy  of  *  Ante,  §  994,  997,  998,  1006-1008. 

such  record  duly  certified,  shall  be  re-  ^  Ante,  §  1008. 

ceived  in  all  courts  and  places  as   pre-  ?  Kennedy  v.  Doyle,  10  Allen,  161 ; 

snmptive    evidence    of   such    marriage."  Whitcher  v,  McLaughlin,  115  Mass.  167. 

Pub.  Stat.  c.  145,  §  29.  To  the  like  effect.  Weaver  v.  Leiman,  52 

3  Hill  V.  Hill,  32  Pa.  511.     See  De  Md.  708. 

Amarelli's  Estate,  2  Brews.  239.  «  Blackburn  v.  Crawfords,  3  WaL  175, 

'  See  P.  V.  Lambert,  5  Mich.  349,  72  189;  and  cases  in  last  note. 
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tian  religion  in  all  its  forms,  yet  has  no  dogma  of  its  own} 
But  — 

§  1014.  Evidence  of  what.  —  Such  a  record  could  not  prove 
incidental  facts  ;  as,  that  a  baptized  child  was  legitimate.  It  is 
competent,  for  example,  as  showing  the  fact  and  the  date  of  a 
baptism,^  but  not  the  date  of  a  birth.*  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
church  authorities  could  take  cof^iizance  of  the  baptism,  while 
the  birtli  would  be  to  them  mere  hearsay. 


IV.   Proofs  avLxiliary  to  the  Record, 

§  1015.  Tbe  Record  prove«  —  only  what  it  purports;  naraekj 
that  two  persons,  of  the  respective  names  therein  mentioned,  in- 
termarried at  the  time  and  place  stated.     Therefore  ^ — 

§  1016.  Identity,  —  It  must  bc  shown  by  other  evidence  that 
the  parties  to  the  marriage  in  question  are  those  whose  names 
appear  in  the  record.*  The  testimony  of  persons  who  were  pres- 
ent  at  the  nuptials  is  not  indispensable,  nor  need  the  subscribing 
witnesses  to  the  marriage  register  be  called;  but  the  identity  may 
be  made  to  appear  by  circumstantial  evidence,  without  any  show- 
ing of  inability  to  procure  the  direct  proof.  Nor,  as  to  this,  does 
the  action  fur  criminal  conversation  or  the  indictment  for  polyg- 
amy differ  from  any  ordinary  civil  action.  ITuwever  the  question 
of  identity  may  arise,  *'  whatever,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  **  is  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  a  jury  is  good  evidence.  If  neither  tbe  minister 
nor  the  clerk  nor  any  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  were  acquainted 
with  the  married  couple,  in  such  a  case  none  of  them  might  be 
able  to  prove  the  identity.  But  it  may  bo  proved  in  a  tJiousand 
other  ways.  Suppose  the  bell-ringers  were  called  and  proved  that 
they  rung  the  bellsj  and  came  immediately  after  the  marriage  and 
were  paid  by  the  parties  ;  suppose  the  handwriting  of  the  par- 
ties were  proved;  suppose  persons  called  who  were  present  at  the 
wedding-dinner,  &c.,  «fec."  And  Buller,  J.,  added  r  '*  In  tliis  case 
the  wife's  maiden  name  was  ITarriet  Champneys.    Suppose  a  maid- 


1  AtJte,  §  997, 

2  BUit'kbiira  IK  CrawfordB,  3  Will.  1 75. 
As  to  Family  Records, — see  Hubbard 
I?,  Lee#i,  Law  Ttf-p  I  P'x.  255j  Weaver  p. 
LeimaJi,  52  Mrl.  708;  Jouea  v.  Junes,  45 
Md,  144.  Records  of  Public  Institu- 
UanAf  —  Butler  v.  St.  Louis  Life  Itie,  Co, 
45  Iowa  J  93.     Records  found  to  Foiises* 
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Bion,  —  Kansafl  Paciac  Rj.  v.  Miller,  3 
Colo.  442. 

»  Durfec  t\  Abbott,  61  Mich.  47 L 
*  Wedgwood's  Case,  S  Greeul  75;  S, 
V,  Wallace,  9  N.  IL  515  ;  S.  v,  WidUct, 
14  N.  H.  480,  494 ;  Northfieid  t\  PliTnoilth, 
20  Vt.  582,  589 ;  C.  v.  Norcrosn.  '9  Mft0< 
492;  Reg.  V.  Hawes,  1  Deo.  C,  C.  27a 
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servant  had  proved  that  she  always  went  by  that  name  till  the 
day  of  the  marriage,  that  she  went  out  that  day,  and  on  her  re- 
turn and  ever  since  was  called  Mrs.  Birt  ?  Surely  that  would  have 
been  evidence  of  the  identity."^ 

§  1017.  Confessions.  —  Undoubtedly,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
confessions  of  the  parties  to  their  identity  are  admissible.  But 
if  in  exceptional  circumstances  sucli  confessions  would  not,  for 
special  reasons,  be  received  to  the  direct  fact  of  the  marriage, 
so  neither  would  they  be  to  their  identity.^ 

§  1018.  Presumed.  —  Where,  on  a  question  of  pedigree,  a  mar- 
riage in  fact  is  shown  at  so  distant  a  period  as  to  render  proof 
of  the  identity  next  to  impossible,  it  may  be  presumed.^ 

§  1019.  Variance  in  Name.  —  If,  on  an  indictment  for  polyg- 
amy, a  variance  appears  between  the  name  of  the  defendant's 
first  wife  as  alleged,  and  as  stated  in  the  certificate  offered  in 
proof  of  the  first  marriage,  he  must  be  acquitted  unless  the  dis- 
crepancy is  explained,  or  unless  she  has  been  known  by  both 
names.* 

§  1020.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  law  presumes  that  its  public  sworn  officers  do  their  duty. 
Tlierefore  when  it  commands  any  of  them  to  keep  a  register  of 
marriages,  what  they  therein  set  down  as  a  fact  is,  if  it  is  one 
which  they  are  required  to  record,  accepted  in  evidence  as  prima 
facie  true.  But  it  may  be  shown  by  other  evidence,  even  parol, 
to  be  false.  And  if  the  record  mentions  a  fact  outside  of  the 
recording  officer's  duty,  it  is  not  thereby  proved.  The  recording 
officer  has  the  power  to  certify  his  records ;  so  that  an  extract 
from  them,  made  and  certified  by  him,  will  be  received  in  evi- 
dence without  the  originals  or  his  added  oath.  Or  any  competent 
witness  may  make  the  extract  and  testify  to  it  in  court,  without 
producing  the  original  record.  The  law  looks  with  favor  on  this 
sort  of  evidence ;  and,  in  our  country,  though  we  have  no  State 
Church,  ecclesiastical  records  duly  kept  under  ecclesiastical  law 
are  commonly  admitted  in  evidence.     Some  questions  relative  to 

1  Birt  V.  Barlow,  1  Doug.  171, 174, 175 ;  «  Steers's  Case,  2  City  H.  Rec.  111. 

Hemmings  r.  Smith,  4  Doug.  33  ;  Damon's  *  Maule  i\  Mounsey,  1  Rob.  Ec.  40, 46. 

Case,  6  Greenl.  148 :  Cood  v.  Good,  1  Curt.  *  Beg.  v.  Gooding,  Car.  &  M.  297. 
£c  755,  6  Eng.  £c.  452. 
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the  admissibility  of  mere  certificates  of  the  fact  of  a  marriage, 
and  of  other  nou-official  writings,  are  considered  in  this  chapter; 
thus,  on  ordinary  principles,  the  certificate  of  such  mere  fact  is 
inadmissible.  But  in  some  exceptional  States,  an  early  practice 
of  receiving  it  has  grown  into  a  common  law  of  the  particular 
State,  and  in  other  of  the  States  statutes  have  authorized  the 
same  thing,  while  in  still  others  it  is  inadmissible.  The  common 
usage  is  for  the  cclebrator  to  give  the  parties  such  a  certificate, 
hence  it  is  no  wide  departure  from  common-law  principles  to 
admit  it  in  evidence.  The  record  or  certificate  does  not  prove 
the  identity  of  the  parties ;  it  must  be  made  to  appear  by  other 
evidence,  yet  oral  and  circumstantial  will  suffice. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PBOYING   THE    FACT    OF   MARRIAGE   WHEN    PRESUMPTIONS    ARE 
CONFLICTING. 

§  1021.  Introdaction. 

1022-1025.  Preliminary  Explanations. 

1026-1031.  Antagonizing  Presumptions  of  Innocence. 

1032-1038.  In  General  of  Fact  of  Marriage. 

1039-1046.  Circumtttantial  Evidence  of  sach  Fact. 

1047-1056.  Direct  Evidence  of  it  other  than  by  Record. 

1057-1063.  Confessions  and  Admissions  of  Party. 

1064.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1021.  How  Chapter  divided. — After,  I.  Preliminary  Explana- 
tions, we  shall  consider,  II.  The  Antagonizing  Presumptions  of 
Innocence  arising  from  different  Cohabitations  and  other  Things ; 
III.  In  General  of  the  Pact  of  Marriage ;  IV.  Circumstantial  Evi- 
dence in  Proof  of  the  Pact  of  Marriage ;  V.  Direct  Evidence  of 
the  Fact  of  Marriage  other  than  by  the  Record ;  VI.  The  Con- 
fessions and  Admissions  of  the  Party. 

I.   Preliminary  Hxplanations. 

§  1022.  Innocence  of  Cohabitation.  — Though,  as  we  have  already 
seen,^  not  in  every  issue  is  the  marriage  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
presumption  of  the  parties'  innocence  in  their  cohabitation,  so  that 
in  some  issues  other  proofs  must  be  added,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  never  indispensable,  however  convenient,  to  produce  the  — 

§  1023.  Record  Evidence.  —  It  is  in  no  issue  necessary.  Even 
if  the  party  has  it,  he  may  withhold  it  should  he  choose.^  Mar- 
riage, in  this  respect,  may  be  likened  to  a  — 

1  Ante,  §  940-943.  465 ;    Doyly's  Case,  Macq.  Pari.  Pract. 

»  Birt  V.  Barlow,  1  Doug.  171 ;  Rex  r.  654;    Trower's  Case,  Macq.  Pari.  Pract. 

Allison.  liuss.  &  Ry.  109 ;   S.  v.  Marvin,  656.      See  Woods  u.  Woods,  2  Curt.  Ec. 

35  N.  H.  22 ;  Jackson  v.  P.  2  Scam.  231 ;  516,  7  Eng.  Ec.  181, 184 ;  Northey  v.  Cock, 

Sayer  i;.  Glossop,  2  Car.  &  K.  694,  12  Jur.  2  Add.  Ec.  294,  2  Eng.  Ec.  312. 
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§  1024.  TJniver»ity  Degree*  —  Where  one  had  to  prove  his  de- 
gree ut"  doctor  at'  medicine,  the  production  of  his  diploma  was  not 
required,  hut  he  was  permitted  to  show  the  fact  by  the  corpo- 
rate vote  "  that  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  be  con- 
ferred •  ■  on  him.  Said  Shaw,  C.  J. :  *'  When  an  aggregate  body  is 
authorized  to  make  an  apj»ointment  or  grant  an  autliority  or  priv- 
ilege, and  no  mode  is  specially  directed  in  which  it  shall  be  done. 
or  by  which  it  shall  he  proved,  a  vote  that  the  act  be  done,  or  the 
right  granted,  is  an  execution  of  the  power;  and  a  duly  authenti- 
cated copy  of  the  voto  sufficient  proof  of  it."^  Though  a  marriage 
is  not  a  degree  of  M.  D,,  it  is,  among  other  things,  a  grant  of  an 
**  authority  or  privilege,"  not  from  the  clergyman,  but  from  the^ 
commimity,  to  the  married  parties. 

§  1025,   Already,  —  in  preceding  chapters,  we  have  considered' 
the  ordinary  presumptive  proofs  and  the  proof  by  record,    Tlie 
latter  is  admissible  and  sufficient  in  every  issue/'^    The  presump- 
tive proofs  are  always  admissible^  but  not  in  every  issue  suffi- 
cient.   This  we  are  about  further  to  explain. 

II.   The  Antagonizing  Pre$umpti<m«  of  Innocence  arinngfrom  dif- 
f^rtni  Cohahiiation*  and  other  Things, 

§  1026,  Doctrine  defined.  —  If,  on  an  issue  of  marriage  or  no 
tuarringe,  tlje  |iarties  ai^  shown  to  have  cohabited  as  husband  and 
wife  under  the  rvpute  of  being  married,  as  explained  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,^  and  if  also  one  of  them  is  proved  to  have  been 
simultaneously  cohabiting  with  a  third  person  under  the  like  re- 
pute, the  presumed  innocence  of  either  cohabitation  is  equivalent 
to  the  same  of  the  other ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  two  mar- 
riages to  subsist  together,  neither  is  by  this  evidence  established, 
though  tlie  jiart  of  the  evidence  alone  would  set  up  either.  For 
here  one  presumption  of  innooence  antagonizes  with  equal  force 
another  preeumplton  of  innocence^  and  the  two  conjoined  fail. 
Or  if  one  cohabitation  with  matrtmoaial  repute  is  alone  shown, 
making  a  priwm/iM€  ease  of  marriagr ;  then  if  there  appears  also 
•ome  other  fact  which  would  be  innocent  if  the  parties  were  not 
i^^  but  is  a  breiieh  of  morality  and  law  if  thej  are,  a  coun- 


^  Wl%it  r. 

Ita 


It  FfelL 


•  Artiw  1 931-ta. 
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ter  presumption  of  innocence  arises  against  the  assumed  mar- 
riage, and  the  two  presumptions  nullify  each  other.  Should  the 
presumption  against  the  marriage  be  of  less  force  than  the  one 
for  it,  still  it  weakens  the  favoring  one  so  as  to  leave  the  proofs 
inadequate.^    Thus,  — 

§  1027.  Cohabiting  with  Two.  —  The  case  just  put  of  a  simul- 
taneous and  equal  cohabitation  and  marriage  repute  of  one  person 
with  two  others,  so  that  one  presumption  antagonizes  another  of 
equal  strength,  leaving  the  two  combined  of  no  effect  in  evidence, 
is  obvious.  But  the  facts  of  cases  are  seldom  or  never  just  so. 
Commonly  the  cohabitations  are  not  simultaneous,  or  the  one  is 
more  distinctly  matrimonial  than  the  other,  or  some  other  cir- 
cumstance combines  with  or  opposes  the  one  or  the  other  infer- 
ence. And  as  in  the  trial  of  a  cause  the  evidence  is  necessarily 
introduced  step  by  step  and  in  fragments,  this  balancing  of  pre- 
sumptions does  not  render  any  of  it  inadmissible,  but  all  of  it 
should  be  produced  to  the  jury.  Thereupon  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  remaining  course  of  the  trial  is  for  the  judge  to  sub- 
mit to  the  jury  the  question  of  marriage  or  no  marriage,  together 
with  proper  instructions  relating  to  the  law  and  the  evidence, 
and  hold  their  verdict  subject  to  review  in  the  ways  common  with 
other  verdicts.  The  consequence  whereof  unavoidably  is  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  juries  will  differ  in  their  verdicts  upon  like 
facts  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  judges  will  not  absolutely  harmo- 
nize in  their  applications  of  the  law  to  them;  while  justly  the 
differing  facts,  carefully  and  minutely  examined,  will  lead  to  re- 
sults which  to  the  casual  observation  appear  more  or  less  dis- 
cordant.^ Such  is  the  entire  doctrine,  made  nearly  as  distinct  as 
practically  it  can  be.  Yet  something  more  minute  may  be  ser- 
viceable as  to  — 

§  1028.  One  Cohabitation  foUowing  Another.  —  If,  while  three 
persons  are  living,  two  of  them  cohabit  matrimonially,  then  sep- 
arate and  one  of  them  and  the  third  do  the  same,  and  this  and  no 

1  The  doctrine  of  this  Aection  is  axio-  ^  Consnlt  and  compare   Chamherlain 

matic,  needing  no  authorities  to  sustain  it,  v.  Chamherlain,  71  N.  Y.  423;   Sneed  v. 

yet  the  reader  may  consult  Bishop  Stat.  Ewing,  5  J.  J.  Mar.  460,  491,  22  Am.  D. 

Crimes,  §  608,  609 ;  Jones  V.  Jones,  48  Md.  41;    Donnelly  v.  Donnelly,  8   B.  Monr. 

391,  30  Am.  It  466;  observations  of  Ed-  113;  Senser  v.  Bower,  1  Pa.  (R.  P.  &  W.) 

wards,  J.  in  Clayton  v.  Wardell,  5  Barb.  4.50;    Boone  v,  Purnell,  28  Md.  607,  92 

214;    of  Robinson,  C.  J.  in  Breakey  v.  Am.  D.  713. 
Breakey,  2  U.  C.  Q.  B.  349,  353,  358 ;  and 
of  Cope,  J.  in  Case  v.  Case,  1 7  CaL  598,  601. 
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more  is  proved,  there  is  in  reason  no  sufficient  ground  to  lafer 
from  either  cohabitatiou  a  valid  marriage.  And  such  is  believed 
to  be  in  a  general  way  the  doctrine  of  the  courts.*  On  the  other 
hand, — 

§  1029,  One  CobabitatioQ  and  anotlier  Actual  Marriage.  —  If  in 
the  like  circumstances  the  first  cohabitatiou  is  introduced  by  an 
actual  marriage,  there  is  no  f^romid  for  presumption;  the  second 
is  in  law  meretricious,^  Or  if  the  fact  of  marriage  is  shown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  cohabitatiou  only,  yet  if  the  first 
had  contiuucd  for  many  years,  always  deemed  matrimonial,  and 
accompanied  by  the  birth  of  children,  the  court  —  at  least  some 
courts  —  will  not  suffer  the  earlier  presumption  to  be  overtlirown 
by  the  later  fact,  but  will  hold  the  first  marriage  good.*  It  is  so 
also  in  various  other  analogous  cases;*  yet  in  still  other  circum- 
stances the  first  will  not  be  permitted  to  stand  on  presumption 
alone  against  the  proven  fact  of  the  second.^  In  illustration  of 
the  doctrines  of  this  section  and  the  last, — 

§  1080.  Firat  Presumption  dvercoming  Second  Fact.  —  In  a  North 
Carolina  case,  a  verdict  establishing  the  first  marriage  was  sus- 
tained where  the  proof  was  only  of  cohabitation,  repute,  the  birth 
of  children,  and  the  like,  against  the  actual  proven  fact  of  a  second 
marriage.  But  as  more  or  less  weakening  the  authority  of  tbis 
case,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  court,  not  adverting  to  the 
true  reasons  of  the  law,  understood  the  indictment  for  polygamy 
and  the  action  for  criminal  conversation  to  furnish  the  only  recog- 
nized exceptions  to  the  rule  which  presumes  marriage  from  cohab- 
itation and  repute;^  and  deemed  these  exceptions  to  be  void  of 
principle,  not  to  be  extended,  but  simply  maintainable  as  sture 
deeUhJ 

§  lOSl,  Other  Cases.  —  It  being  claimed  in  a  pauper  case  that 
a  woman  living  with  a  particular  man  as  his  wnfe  was  not  legally 
such,  because,  it  was  said^she  was  antecedently  the  wife  of  another, 


I 


»  George  v,  Thoaum,  10  C.  C.  Q.  B, 
eat;  ChsinbeHaui  r.  Chamberiaiii,  71 
K.  Y.  4Sa.  42T. 

«  VAtn^ien  ¥.  Bolgniiaw  75  M«^  Itl^  i« 

Am.  U.  364;  fiaii^gw  fw  nugMia,  88 

S.Y.487. 
||(X  A^  6419;  Yooag^^  Apfpwl.  SS  Mick 
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592 ;  Wlieeler  f,  Mc Wltliain*.  2  V,  C,  Q-  R 
77.  3  ib.  165 ;  BrakkeT  i*  Brcnkev.  S  U.C 
Q,  a  S49.  3SS. 

•  RefeiTiiig  to  S  Greeal  Et.  §  462; 
Birt  r.  Barlow,  1  Ykmg^  171  ;  Morru  r. 
Millt^r.  4  Bur.  S057 ;  WilkinsoD  e*.  Vzpit, 
4  T,  R.  46S ;  Wearer  r.  Cxrer,  1  Der.  '$37. 

7  Afthcr  9,  Uaithcock,  6  Juoeo,  N.  C 
421,429^43^  See  Blanchard  r.  Lvnbert. 
4a  Ioff%  226,  22  AnL  E  245. 
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the  court  required  evidence  of  the  actual  earlier  marriage,  and  de- 
clined to  hear  proof  of  mere  cohabitation  and  reputation.^  In  an- 
other case,  where  there  was  considerable  evidence  of  a  former 
marriage  of  a  party  who  was  cohabiting  under  a  later,  the  court 
required  strong  proof  to  establish  the  later.^  On  a  question  of 
legitimacy,  an  actual  marriage  of  the  parents  having  been  proved, 
the  court  —  it  appears,  though  there  were  several  points  in  the 
case,  and  the  judges  were  not  all  of  one  mind  —  would  not  let  it 
be  overthrown  by  showing,  on  the  strength  of  cohabitation  and 
reputation,  a  pre-existing  marriage  of  one  of  the  parties.®  Where 
two  women,  in  a  contest  for  administration,  severally  claimed  to 
be  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  the  one  last  marrying  offered 
to  show  that  his  marriage  to  the  other  was  void  by  reason  of  his 
then  having  alive  a  former  wife,  wlio  afterward  and  before  the 
last  marriage  died, — evidence  of  cohabitation  and  repute  was  held 
to  be  insufficient  to  establish  the  first  marriage,  notwitlistanding 
both  parties  to  it  were  dead;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  mar- 
riage must,  as  an  actual  fact,  be  proved.*  We  are  thus  introduced 
to  the  subject  of  our  next  sub-title ;  namely,  — 

III.  In  Q-eneral  of  the  Fact  of  Marriage. 

§  1032.  Defined.  —  Every  marriage  is  truly  a  fact  of  marriage, 
or  marriage  in  fact.  But  this  expression  has  acquired  a  techni- 
cal meaning ;  namely,  the  fact  proved  by  direct  testimony,  by  the 
marriage  register,  or  by  any  other  evidence  the  effect  whereof  is 
not  derived  from  the  presumed  innocence  of  a  cohabitation  re- 
puted matrimonial.^    And  — 

1  Poultney  v.  Fairhaven,  Brayt.  185.  HiU  v.  S.  41  Ga.  484;  Williams  v,  S.  44 

'  Conran   v,  Lowe,  1    Lee,  630,   638.  Ala.  24 ;  Boone  v,  Pumell,  28  Md.  607,  92 

See  also  Greenland  v.  Brown,  1  Des.  196.  Am.  D.  713. 

»  Clayton  v.  Wardell,  4  Comst.  230,  5  *  Taylor  v,  Taylor,  1  Lee,  571,  5  Eng. 

Barb.  214.      Compare  with  Chamberlain  Ec.  454. 

V,  Chamberlain,  71  N.  Y.  423.    To  the  *  Though  this  definition  is  beyond  aU 

like  effect  are  Jones  i;.  Jones,  45  Md.  144 ;  real  question  correct,  the  idea  is  sometimes 

and  Jones  v.  Jones,  48  Md.  391,  30  Am.  muddled  in  the  books.    For  example,  the 

R.  466.    See  also  Houpt  v.  Houpt,  5  Ohio,  New  Hampshire  Court,  seeking  a  defini- 

539,  Wright,  156;  Taylor  t;.  Taylor,  2  Lee,  tion  for  the  terms  actual  marriage  and 

274, 6  Eng.  Ec.  124 ;  Van  Buskirk  r.  Claw,  fact   of   marriage,   and   arriving   at   the 

18  Johns.  346;  Phelan*s  Case,  6  City  H.  conclusion  that  they  had  not  been  tliere- 

Rec.  91 ;  Senser  v.  Bower,  1  Pa.  (R.  P.  &  tofore  defined,  said  they  were  practically 

W.)  450;  Blanchard  v.  Lambert,  43  Iowa,  used  to  denote  the  marriage  as  proved  by 

228,  22  Am.  R.  245 ;  Harrison  v.  Lincoln,  direct  evidence  —  as,  for  instance,  by  the 

48  Me.  205 ;  Stevens  v,  Joyal,  48  Vt.  291 ;  testimoDy  of  witnesses  who  were  present 
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-  IT  nrj  nBue.  hut.  3  x 
LIil   1-U«  lilt  tTju-^liV!'*:-  l#t   T»ri«^c   Itf  £  iics   ic  Ha 

I-  iJL/  -aKit  -'i  xutrTitrt  ic*  ii:  sajT^at^t.  "ait  fpescaiked 

iLtr  ■:-y^'ir>T  j^twicjl^Cj  lo*  .c  TZHr  ixji.toaioe  of  »r«Be  otiicr  act  cr 
XTTiL^i^rry,^  ^yj^ArlziZ  in  lite  *aj:d^  'sxsnt^  as  eiij^ained  in  tlie  lart 
§:jr^:'Ur:.  :i>*rrt:  n"2f::  i^e  rLTttJttr  *^i>HH5e  of  ihe  marriage  —  ia 
o:h*:r  T-.tri^.  &  sajritr*  ia  £*«  masi  bt  fiki^vn  — or  tbe  prooCi 

§  10'>5.   mustnsiooi  —  -A  tltif  d^cTriifee  appear  in  the  last  mb- 
title.     B'Ji  tlie  mcrre  c»2iid:^  ockes  vere  resezred  Im-  tbe  present 

connection;  namelj. — 

§  10'>3.  Oimixal  CoBvcnstiaB.  —  Where  one  man  sues  anotber 
for  a  cnminal  conversation  with  his  vife,  raising  t<^?etber  tbe  two 
issues  of  h:5  marnage  and  the  defendant'^  vrongfol  intercourse 
with  lier,  the  presumption  of  the  inn-xence  of  the  plaintifiTs  cohab- 
itation is  either  whollj  overcome  or  greatlT  weakened  bj  the  like 
f>re?umed  innocence  of  the  defendant's  intercourse  with  tbe  same 
woman.  Therefore  the  plaintiff  most  prove  the  fact  of  his  mar- 
riage to  the  woman,  because  plainly  it  is  not  derivable,  as  against 
the  counter  presumption,  simplv  from  his  or  her  mere  presumed 
innocence.*  The  further  reason  has  likewise  been  assigned,  that 
if  this  were  allowed  a  defendant  would  be  convicted  on  evidence 
made  by  the  plaintiff.^  But  this  reason  cannot  be  controlling; 
since,  in  all  other  civil  causes,  the  presumption  from  cohabitation 
and  repute  is  available  in  favor  of  persons  setting  up  their  own 
marriage,  and  generally  it  has  been  considered  to  have  the  same 
significance  in  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  of  any  other.*     It 

at  the  ceremony  —  in  diMinction  from  the  nom.  Moires  r.  Miller,  1  W.  BL  632;  Biit 

proof  bv  indirect  evidence,  such  as  repa-  r.  Barlow,   1    Doug.  171 ;   Hemmings  «. 

tation,  cohabitation,  acknowlo<igment.  and  Smith,  4  Doug.  33 ;  Catherwood  r.  Caslon* 

the  like.     S.  r.  Winkley,  14  N.  H.  480, 494.  13   M.  &  W.  261;    Dann   r.   Kingdom, 

495.      The  idea  that  this  fact,  like  any  1  Thomp.  &  C.  492;  Green  v.  S.  21  Fla. 

other,  may  be  proved  by  circumstantial,  4a3,  58  Am.  R.  670 ;  Keppler  r.  Elser,  23 

or  indirect,  evidence  was  thus  ignored.  111.  Ap.  643;   Kibby  v.  Backer,  1  A.  K. 

1  Baughman   r.  Baughman,  29   Kan.  Mar.  391. 
283.  *  Morris  p.  Miller,  4  Bur.  2057. 

a  Morris  v.  Miller,  4  Bur.  2057;  8.  0.         *  Young  v,  Foster,  14  N.  H.  114. 
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has  also  been  suggested  that  in  the  action  for  criminal  conver- 
sation there  is  a  mixture  of  penal  consequence,^  —  a  proposition 
hardly  true.  But,  were  it  so,  it  is  answered  by  another ;  namely, 
that  ^^  when  the  same  fact  comes  in  dispute  in  a  civil  and  criminal 
case,"  the  law  does  not  "require  other  and  different  evidence"  of 
it  according  as  the  dereliction  to  be  proved  is  civil  or  criminal.^ 

§  1037.  Polygamy.  —  On  an  indictment  for  polygamy,  the  State 
has  to  show  against  the  defendant  two  successive  marriages,  the 
one  innocent  and  the  other  penal.  But  neither  can  be  inferred 
from  mere  cohabitation  with  its  shadow  of  marriage  repute,  be- 
cause thus  the  presumption  of  innocence  would  be  made  the  suf- 
ficient proof  of  a  crime.  Besides,  both  marriages  could  not  be 
innocent,  and  so  the  two  cohabitations  would  as  evidence  anni- 
hilate each  otlier.  The  result  is  that  on  an  indictment  for  polyg- 
amy the  fact  of  marriage  must  be  proved.*    Again,  — 

§1038.  Adultery  —  Incest — Lasclviooa  Cohabitation.  —  For  the 
same  reason,  the  fact  of  marriage  must  be  proved  in  criminal 
trials  for  adultery,*  for  incest,^  and  for  loose  and  lascivious  co- 
habitation.® 

IV.   Circumatantial  Evidence  in  Proof  of  the  Fact  of  Marriage. 

§  1039.  Adequate.  —  Any  fact  in  pais,  of  which  marriage  is  an 
instance,^  and,  except  in  special  cases,  any  other  fact,  may  be 
proved  by  circumstantial  evidence.®  So  that  by  such  evidence  a 
party  may  establish,  whenever  he  can,  the  fact  of  marriage  we 
are  now  considering.    As  said  by  Sir  John  Nicholl,  referring  to 

1  Birt  V.  Barlow,  1  Doug.  171 ;  Forns-  314 ;   Steers's  Case,  2  City  H.  Rec.  Ill ; 

hill  i;.  Murray,  1  Bland,  479,  482;  Taylor  Phelan's  Case,  6  City  H.  Rec.  91 ;  Tru- 

V.  Shemwell,  4  B.  Monr.  575.  man's  Case,  1  East  P.  C.  470;  Clayton  v. 

2    Warner  v.  C.  2  Va.  Cas.  95, 105.     See  Wardell,  4  Comst.  230,  5  Barb.  214 ;  Case 

also  Clayton   v.  Wardell,   5  Barb.   214  ;  v.  Case,  17  Cal.  598.     See  Cayford's  Case, 

Means  v.  Welles,  12  Met.  356,  361.    "A  7  Greenl.  57;  C.  v.  Jackson,  11  Bush,  679. 

fact,"    says    Ix)rd    Chancellor    Erskine,  21  Am.  R.  225 ;  Brown  v.  S.  52  Ala.  338. 

"most  be  established   by  the  same  evi-  <  Wfedgwood's  Case,  8  Greenl.  75;  C. 

dence,  whether  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  v.  Norcross,  9  Mass.  492 ;  S.  v.  Hod^kins, 

criminal   or    civil    consequence."      Lord  19  Me.  155,  36  Am.  D.  742  ;  S.  r.  Annice, 

Melville's  Case,  29  How.  St.  Tr.  549,  764.  N.  Chip.  9.    See  Buchanan  v.  S.  55  Ala. 

As  to  how  far  the  same  rules  prevail  in  154. 

criminal  cases  and  in  civil,  see  1  Bishop  *  S.  v.  Boswell,  6  Conn.  446. 

Grim.  Proced.  §  1046.  «  C.  v.  Littlejohn,  15  Mass.  163.     See 

*  Waddingham    v.  Waddingham,    21  Hopper  t;.  S.  19  Ark.  143. 

Mo.  Ap.  609 ;  Green  r.  S.  21  Fla.  403,  58  '  Ante,  §  991. 

Am.  R.  670;  P.  v.  Humphrey,  7  Johns.  •  1  Bishop  Crim.  Proced.  §  1073-1079. 
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some  circumstaetial  proofs  :  •'  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  tliis 
evidence  does  sufficiently  establish  a  fact  of  rnarria^^,** '  To 
illustrate, — 

§  1040.  Promise,  Acknowledgment.  &o,  —  Dr*  Kadcliflf,  sitting 
in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Dublin,  in  a  case  where  proof  of  the 
fact  of  marriage  appears  to  have  been  deemed  ncce8sarj\  said : 
"  It  therefore  lay  on  the  promo  vent  here  to  allege  and  prove  a 
marriage  in  fact;  for  a  de  facto  marriage  being  once  proved,  it 
lies  ou  the  party  denying  it  to  prove  its  illegality.  The  law  of 
Ireland  imposing  no  statutable  forms  or  ceremonies  in  order  to 
a  marriage,  it  is  not  essential  to  prove  the  fact  of  marriage  br 
direct  evidence  to  the  point ;  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  it  circum- 
stantially ;  and  strict  proof  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  countiy 
where  marriage  registries  are  generally  disregarded,  and  the  law 
IB  so  loose.  And  greater  allowance  is  to  be  made  in  the  proof 
of  a  marriage  shown  to  be  purposely  and  necessarily  clandestine 
and  secret.*  In  the  present  case,  if  a  marriaqre  took  place,  the 
whole  evidence,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  demonstrates  that 
it  must  have  been  intended  so  to  effect  it  as  to  keep  it  undivulged, 
so  as  not  to  reach  the  ears  of  Mr.  Maxwell  Uie  elder,  who,  it  was 
known,  would  not  have  consented  to  the  marriage  of  liis  only  son 
to  any  lady  devoid  of  fortune.  It  is  also  a  circumstance  liere^ 
creating  the  impossibility  of  direct  proof,  that  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wood  died  suddenly  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit ;  and 
that,  being  what  is  styled  a  couple-beggar,  his  certificate,  or  entry 
of  the  marriage  in  his  book,  is  not  legal  evidence.**  So  he  held 
the  marriage  in  fact  to  be  established  by  proof  of  the  man's  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  the  woman  as  his  wife,  of  her  general 
high  character,  and  of  his  admissions  of  promise  to  marry  ber 
and  an  attempt  to  fulfil  the  promise,  though  he  denied  the  celc- 
b  rati  on  .^    Again,  — 

§  1041.  Hepute.  no  Record,  Ac,  —  On  a  petition  for  divorce, 
where,  though  the  groimd  of  complaint  does  not  apf)ear  in  the 
report,  it  seems  to  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  show  a  fact 

1  Steaflman  r.  PowelJ,  I  Add.  Ec.  5B, 
63*  2  Eng.  Ec,  26,  29.  And  w*?  In  t^ 
Tiiylor,  9  Pai^e,  611;  P.  o.  Whigham,  I 
Wheeler  Crim"  Cas,  115. 

'  Ante,  §a5L 

'  MaxweU  v.  Maxwell,  MUward,  290, 
292,  293.  The  learned  judpe  considered 
the  law  of  maTriage  under  which  this  de- 
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cislon  was  given,  to  require  as  itidiFpeot* 
able  "  a  eouiract  hy  woniji  of  the  pt«trt 
tense  between  parties  able  to  coutnct, 
with  the  imervention  of  a  prie-st  m  or- 
ders,*" See  al«o  ».  p  with  the  text,  E1j» 
r  Else,  Milward,  U6,  IM),  rclnu|r  iipiw 
Steadman  *i  Powell,  1  Add.  Kr/ss,  9  Kt)£ 
Ec.  26, 
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of  marriage  as  the  term  is  defined  in  these  pages,  the  court 
admitted  proof  by  reputation,  with  evidence  of  the  death  of  the 
magistrate  reputed  to  have  performed  the  ceremony,  and  of  search 
among  the  town  records  for  a  record  of  this  marriage  and  none 
found.^  But  the  proofs  in  divorce  causes  are  for  the  second  vol- 
ume.   On  the  other  hand,  — 

§  1042.  Misapprehensions  —  Morris  v.  Mmer.  —  Out  of  a  case 
which  by  much  reference  and  occasional  perversions  lias  been 
rendered  famous,  —  tliat  of  Morris  v.  Miller,  —  some  judges  have 
drawn  legal  doctrines  which  cannot  be  law,  because  in  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  reason  of  our  jurisprudence ; '  namely,  in 
one  way  or  anotlier  making  marriage  provable,  in  actions  for 
criminal  conversation  and  in  indictments  for  polygamy,  only  by 
such  direct  testimony  as  could  not  ordinarily  be  obtained,  never 
by  circumstantial  evidence.  It  was  a  husband's  action  for  a  crim- 
inal conversation  with  his  wife,  and  in  proof  of  the  marriage  he 
showed  only  cohabitation  and  repute,  including  in  the  latter  the 
defendant's  speaking  of  her  as  his  wife.  And  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  last  sul>-title,^  the  court  held  the  evidence  to 
be  insufficient.*  Exactly  what  the  judges  said  on  the  subject  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  for  the  books  contain  no  report  of  the 
case  which  professes  to  be  verbatim.  If  we  had  the  words  of  the 
judges,  they  would  not  materially  liclp  us ;  for  the  law  does  not 
consist  of  words  from  anybody,  on  or  off  the  bench,  however  emi- 
nent, but  of  reason  inherent  in  itself.  We  have  already  endeav- 
ored to  see  what  the  law's  reason  for  the  doctrine  is,  —  neither 
our  nor  any  other  exposition  of  the  reason  appears  in  the  reports 
we  have  of  this  case  of  Morris  v.  Miller.  So  it  is  simply  an  au- 
thority to  the  point  decided.^    And  — 

1  Mitchellc.Mitcholl.il  Vt.  134.    And  write  shorthand,  or  profess  in  any  way 

see  Macq.  Pari    Pract.  535 ;    Hervey  v.  to  preserve  the  language  of  the  judges. 

Hervey,  2  W.  Bl.  877;   Bodkin  v.  Case,  He  said  in  his  preface  that  the  merit  of 

Milward,  355,  361.  his  work  "consists  in  the  correctness  of 

3  Ante,  §  130,  842,  852.  the  states  of  the  cases."    And  he  added  : 

*  Ante,  §  1036.  "I  do  not  always  take  down  the  restric- 

*  Morris  v.  Miller,  4  Bur.  2057 ;  8.  c.  tions  with  which  a  speaker  may  qualify  a 
nom.  Morres  c.  Miller,  1  W.  Bl.  632.  proposition  to   guard   against   its   being 

*  BeportB  of  the  Case.  —  This  case  understood  universally,  or  in  too  large 
is  reported  both  by  Burrow  and  William  a  sense.  And  therefore  I  caution  the 
Blackstone,  but  the  unfortunate  refer-  reader"  —  but  many  readers  will  not  take 
ences  are  generally  to  Burrow.  This  ex-  the  caution  —  "  always  to  imply  the  ex- 
ceUent  reporter  was  a  clerk  of  the  court,  ceptions  which  ought  to  be  made,  when  I 
who,  though  highly  competent,  did  not  report  such  propositions  as  faUing  from 
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§  1043,   Ju«t  Conclusion.  — All  admit  that  the  marriage  in  fact 
may  be  proved  by  the  register,*  which  is  notliing  without  identi- 


i 


the  jadgefi.  I  watch  tlie  ^dpc,  rather 
than  the  wortlH,  and  therefore  maj  often 
use  jiomc  of  my  own/*  Now^  lookiujE?  after 
the  sense  aud  cArrying  in  our  minili  this 
cant  ion,  we  find  that  Moms  v.  Mi  Her  was 
au  action  against  a  defendant  who  did  not 
know  whether  there  waa  a  injirriage  or 
not,  Thpre  was  evidpuee  that  the  latter 
had  confertsed  his  uffence,  speaking  of  the 
womao  as  the  pUi  utiles  wife.  The  eon- 
fejigion  wa«  deemed  not  Uj  be  iittflident ; 
and  f>]air]1y  it  waa  not,  for  he  did  not  pro- 
fe?ts  to  kuow  the  fact  of  which  he  Fpake, 
Thein.  n»  saitl  by  connael,  "  we  proved  ar- 
tjtdes  het^vepii  the  man  and  his  wife,  made 
after  the  marriage,  for  the  .settling  of  the 
wife's  estate,  with  the  privity  of  relations 
on  hoth  sides.*'  Bat  this  niarria|»e  was 
celebrated,  if  at  all.  after  ettatnten  had 
made  certaiu  formalities  indispensable. 
And  there  was  no  proof  pointing  to  a 
compliance  with  them*  *'  We  proved," 
continued  counsel,  "cohabitation,  name, 
and  rec*»ption  of  her  hy  everybody  as  his 
wife ;  though  we  did  not  indeed  prove  it 
by  any  register,  or  by  witne^aes  who  were 
present  at  the  marriage,"  Now,  Burrow 
gives  US  no  elew  to  any  answer  by  the 
judges  to  any  of  the  points  except  the 
last.  As  to  which,  say  a  bis  report: 
**Lord  Mansfield  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  coort.  We  are  aU  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  in  thia  kind  of  action  ^au  attion 
for  crinjinal  conversation  with  the  plain- 
tiffs wife  —  there  must  be  evidence  of  a 
marria^re  in  fnct:  ackijuwletlgmi-ni,  co- 
habitation, and  repuLition  arc  iji>t  Riiffi- 
cieiit  to  nimntain  this  action.  But  we  do 
not  at  prps^nt  define  what  may  or  may 
not  h^y  evi deuce  of  a  marriage  in  fact* 
This  i*i  a  swrt  of  criminal  action  [Did  his 
Lordship  here  go  into  the  argument,  as  the 
author  of  these  pages  ba^f  done,  and  show 
how  two  prestimptioiiA  of  iuuocence  ans^e, 
and  one  neutraliwa  the  other  ?  No  man 
now  living  knows! ;  there  i?  no  other  way 
of  pQidshing  this  crime  at  common  law. 
It  shall  iii>t  depend  opon  the  mere  reputa- 
tioD  of  a  marriage,  which  arises  from  the 
conduct  or  declarations  of  the  plaintiff 


himself.  In  prosecotions  for  bigaiuT,  s 
marria^^  in  fact  mtist  be  pfoired.  Ko  b- 
coQveuience  can  happen  by  this  deieniti- 
nation ;  bat  inconvenience  mtght  jurinc 
from  a  cofjtrar)^  determination,  whirh 
might  render  persons  liable  to  actioos 
founded  upon  evidence  matle  Ity  tlic  pr- 
sons  themselves  who  should  bring  tfic 
action.*'  And  these  proyiosition?  are  s^ 
arated  in  the  report  into  parugraplis,  w 
oue  paragraph  containing  more  thoft  i 
single  sentence ;  showing  that  the  re- 
porter,  who  supposed  his  readers  w<«ild 
not  omit  the  prefacp*  meant  to  be  qa- 
derstood  as  giving  bnt  the  heatJa  of  tte 
thrtught  which  fell  from  the  jndges*  Awl 
compare  these  observations  with  those  tf 
the  same  jndge»  reported  in  th#»  like  coo- 
cise  way,  in  ftirt  r.  Barlow,  I  Ikmg.  17); 
Hemmingtf  v.  Smith,  4  Dong.  33.  Tbt 
report  of  this  ca«te  by  Sir  William  Blick- 
etone,  the  author  of  the  ComnieQtar«i, 
did  not  appear  until  fourteen  yeaiv  aft» 
the  opinion  was  pronounced,  when  hif  tuo 
volumes  of  Rep<jrts  were  pnbli§hcd  post- 
hnmotisly.  The  reporter's  wttrk  in  tht*e 
volumes  differfi  in  accuracy  and  authoritj, 
according  to  the  peri  oil  when  it  waadoot^ 
This  particular  case  is  of  thoisw  notad  bjr 
him,  sitting  in  court,  in  the  matoritv  of 
his  powers,  after  he  had  wTitten  the  book 
which  made  his  name  immortal.  Ac- 
cording to  his  report,  it  wm  **pff  T^rf 
Mansfield,  ChierJostice,  and  toL  car." 
adjudged :  "  In  these  actions,  there  iciiut 
be  prix»f  of  a  marriage  in  fact,  as  con* 
trasted  to  cohabitation,  and  repotalton  of 
marriage  arising  from  thence.  Perh»p» 
tlicre  need  not  be  strict  proof  from  lit 
register,  or  by  a  per^ou  present ;  hot 
strong  evidence  most  be  had  of  the  fait, 
as,  by  a  per^ion  present  at  the  weddiojt 
dinner,  if  the  register  be  burnt,  and  ihv 
parson  and  clerk  are  dead*  This  action 
is  hy  war  of  pnnijthment ;  therefore  th« 
court  never  interfere  as  to  the  qaantnzn  ol 
damages.  No  proof,  in  such  a  case,  ahill 
arii*e  from  the  parties'  own  act  of  cohabi- 
tation. The  case  of  bigamy  is  stronger 
than  this.    And  on  an  indictment  for  thai 


1  Tucker  tv  P.  122  III  583;  S.  i\  Potter,  52  Vt.  33;  S.  v,  Colby,  51  Yt,  291. 
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lying  the  parties,  and  that  their  identity  may  be  shown  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.^  If,  then,  the  identity  may  be  thus  proved, 
why  not  the  rest?  Again,  in  most  of  our  States,  marriage  docs 
not  require  for  its  complete  constitution  the  formal  fact  which 
the  record  evidences,  as  it  did  by  the  law  under  which  Morris  v. 
Miller  was  decided.  So  that  to  reject  circumstantial  evidence  to 
the  fact  of  a  marriage  would  be  a  perversion  of  reason,  and  an 
overturning  of  fundamentals  in  our  jurisprudence.    Hence, — 

§  1044.  American  Doctrine.  —  By  force  of  statutes  ^  in  some  of 
our  States,  and  judicial  decisions  in  others,  it  is  believed  that 
most  of  the  mistakes  growing  out  of  misunderstandings  of  Morris 
V.  Miller  have  been  corrected ;  and  that  the  foregoing  expositions 
represent  the  nearly  uniform  American  doctrine.^    Of  course, — 

§  1045.  No  Formula  —  for  the  circumstantial  evidence  to  this 
issue  is  possible.  Whatever  is  admissible  on  general  principles, 
and  satisfies  the  jury,  will  sufficed     Still,  — 

§  1046.  BeUer  Evidence.  —  Where  it  appears  that  there  is 
direct  evidence  in  the  power  of  the  party,  assuming  the  fact  to 
be  as  he  claims,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  for  the  court  to 
require  its  production.  Thus,  on  a  criminal  trial  for  lascivious 
cohabitation,  one  of  the  defendants  being,  it  was  alleged,  married 
to  a  third  person,  there  having  been  proof  that  about  twelve  years 

offence,  Dennison,  Justice,  on  the  Norfolk  was,  *'  that/'  in  the  language  of  Stone,  J., 

circuit  ruled  that,  though  a  lawful  can-  "  if  the  proof  of  marriage  be  full  and  sat- 

onical  marriage  need  not  be  proved,  yet  a  isfactory,  it  is   not  abnolutely  necessary 

marriage  in  fact  (whether  regular  or  not)  that  the  prosecution  shall  produce  either 

must  be  shown.      Except  in  these  two  the  record  of  the  marriage  or  the  testi- 

cases,  I  know  of  none  where  reputation  mony  of  some  person  who  witnessed  the 

is  not  a  good  proof  of  marriage.**    This  ceremony."     p.  538.      He  reviewed  this 

report  is,  like  Burrow's,  much  divided  into  case  of  Morris  v.  Miller,  and  such  cases 

paragraphs,  and  evidently  it  was  not  in-  as  Fenton  u.  Reed,  4  Johns.  52,  53,  4  Am. 

tended  to  embrace  everything  which  the  D.  244;  C.  v.  Littlcjohn,  15  Mass.  163; 

judges  said.  and  P.  v.  Humphrey,  7  Johns.  314.     As 

1  Ante,  §  1015-1019.  sustaining  the  conclusion  to  which   this 

3  Post,  §  1139-1142.  learned  tribunal  arrived,  he  cited  Foruey 

•  S.  V.  Armington,  25  Minn.  29;  Blar  v.  Hallacher,  8  S.  &  R.  159,  11  Am.  D. 

sini  V.  Blasiui,  30  La.  An.   1388;    S.  v.  590;  C.  u.  Murtagh,  1  A8hm.272;  Ham's 

Johnson,  12  Minn.  476,  93  Am.  D.  241 ;  Case,  2   Fairf.   391  ;    Cayfoni's   Case,   7 

C.  V.  Jackson,  11  Bush,  679,  21  Am.  R.  Greeul.  57;  S.  v.  Hilton,  3  Rich.  434,  45 

225;  C.  V.  Holt,  121  Mass.  61;   Davis  r.  Am.  D.  783.      See  also  Brown  v.  S.  52 

Davis,  1  Abb.  N.  Cas.  140;  Murphy  v.  S.  Ala.  338. 

50  Ga.  150;  Squire  i;.  S.  46  Ind.  459.     In  *  And  see  also  Langtry  r.  S.  30  Ala. 

I^ngtry  v.  S.  30  Ala.  536,  this  question,  536;  Davis  v.  Davis,  1  Abb.  N.  Cas.  140; 

as  unaffected  hy  statutes,  is  exceedingly  P.  v.  Stokes,  71  Cal.  263;  S.  v.  Gonce,  79 

well  considered.    The  indictment  was  for  Mo.  600 ;  P.  v,  Bartholf ,  24  Hun,  272 ;  S. 

polygamy,  and    the    conclusion   reached  v.  Matlock,  70  Iowa,  229. 
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before  such  party  and  third  person  left  the  house  of  the  witness 
saying  tliey  were  going  to  a  clergymau's  two  miles  distant  to  be 
married  by  him;  that,  after  an  absence  during  which  a  marriage 
might  have  been  performed,  they  returned  professing  to  be  mar- 
ried; and  that  for  eleven  years  following  they  lived  together  as 
husband  and  wife, —  it  was  adjudged  that,  seeing  better  evidence 
of  the  fact  was  accessible,  it  should  have  been  supplied,  *'  It  could 
be  proved  by  the  record  of  the  clergyman,  or  at  any  rate  by  the 
testimony  of  persons  actually  present."'  ^  Whether  or  not  tliiii 
case  carries  the  doctrine  too  far,  it  is  suggestive. 

V,  Direct  Evidence  of  the  Fact  of  Marriage  other  than  b^  thi 

Record. 


§1047.  Celebrator  as  ^witneaB.  —  It  is  always  Competent,  but 
never  Icf^ally  necessary ,2  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  by  the 
clergyman  or  other  official  person  by  whom  it  was  solemnized.* 
So  — 

§  1048.  Person  Preaent.  —  Any  one  w^ho  was  present  may  be  \ 
witness  to  establish  the  fact.*     Even  — 

§  1049.  The  Partlea  —  to  an  alleged  marriage  may  be  wit- 
nesses for  or  against  it^  where  there  is  no  incompetency  from 
interest,  from  their  being  parties  to  the  record,  or  the  like.* 
There  are  circumstances  in  which,  by  operation  of  the  general 
rules  of  evidence,  their  testimony  AviU  be  excluded;  yet  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  these  volumes  specitically  to  explain  them.* 
Indeed, — 

§  1050.   Compared  with  Record.  —  Proof  by  witnesses  present 


1  C.  r.  Littlejohii,  15  Maas.  163. 

*  CoIciniVii'§  r'ase,  6  City  H.  Rec.  3. 

«  P.  V,  Wlnghjiiu,  I  VviH^okT.  Crim. 
Ca*.  115;  Brewer  t\  S.  69  Ala.  101,  im; 
Blnl  tv  C.  21  Gmt,  800. 

*  Nixon  ih  Bruwn,  4  Blackf.  157;  S. 
V.  William »,  20  Iowa,  98 ;  Patterson  e. 
GatDW,  6  How,  U,  S.  550,  589 ;  Brace  v, 
Bnrke»  2  Add  Ec.  471,  2  Eng.  Ec  381, 
383 ;  St.  Dcvcrenx  v,  Miicli  Dew  Church, 
Bur.  Set.  Cjuh.  SOG,  I  W.  Bl.  367 ;  S.  f. 
Robbing,  6  Ire.  23,  44  Am.  D.  64 ;  S.  p. 
Clark.  54  X.  II.  456. 

*  I  Greeiil.  Ev.  §  342;  Allen  r.  Hall, 
2  Nott  &  McC.  114,  10  Am.  D.  578;  S.  t\ 
WUaon,  22   Iowa,  364;  Jacobin  v,  Sid- 
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dal,  12  Or,  280,  53  Am.  R.  3G0;  &  r 
HcKjks,  69  Wis.  182;  Kilburu  p.  Mullen, 
22  Iowa,  498 ;  Guardians  of  tb©  Poor  f- 
Nathans.  2  Brews.  149  ;  Chriaty  v.  ClarH 
45  Barb,  529  ;  Sicbel  r.  Lanilvert,  15  C  B. 
If ,  8, 781 ;  Grcenawalt  r.  ML-Euellev,  $5  Pi. 
352  ;  Shaak's  Estate,  4  Brew^.  mb ;  W<rt- 
trich  r.  Freeinan,  71  N.  Y.  601. 

^  Kos©  t'.  Niles,  I  Abb,  Adm.  411; 
Scberpf  r.  SauideozkT,  4  E,  1).  Smith, 
110;  Poultney  l^  Fairhaven,  Brart  1^5; 
Reg.  i\  Maidden,  14  U.  C,  Q,  B.  5^ ;  S  v. 
BrowD.  28  I-a.  An.  279;  8.  r%  Bowe,  61 
Me,  171 ;  Peat*a  Casc»  2  Lewin,  l  H  ;  S. »'. 
Brown.  67  N.  C.  470;  MUls  r.  T  S  f 
Pin.  73. 


CHAP.  XXXIV.]  PACT  OP  MARRIAGE.  §  1054 

has  been  deemed  better  than  by  record.^    Yet  in  law  either  will 
in  any  case  suffice. 

§  1051.  Qualification  of  Celebrator  —  (Witness — De  Facto). — 
If  the  officiating  person  is  a  witness,  he  may  testify  to  his  own 
qualifications.^  Nor  need  he,  to  render  the  marriage  good,  be  a 
clergyman  or  magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  dejure;  it  is  enough 
if  he  is  such  de  facto  ^  and  perhaps  if  he  is  a  mere  usurper.*  Not 
under  all  our  statutes  is  the  official  character  essential,  and 'in 
most  of  our  States  mutual  consent  alone  constitutes  marriage.^ 

§  1052.  Celebrator's  Commission  —  OfflciaUy  Acting.  —  Hence 
and  for  other  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  his  commis- 
sion, or  any  record  or  other  like  evidence  of  his  authority ;  the 
usual  proof  is  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting,  or  had  acted,  in 
this  capacity.^     More  minutely,  — 

§  1053.  How  much  Official  Acting.  —  Must  an  acting  in  more 
than  the  one  instance  in  controversy  be  shown  ?  It  is  believed 
not,  to  constitute  a  prima  facie  case ;  because  the  law,  presuming 
innocence,  will  therefore  presume  that  the  person  solemnizing 
under  claim  of  authority  had  it  in  fact,  since  otherwise  he  would 
expose  himself  to  legal  penalties ;  ^  because  also,  where  a  purpose 
of  present  marriage  appears,  every  legal  intendment  is  in  favor  of 
the  validity  of  what  is  done ;  ®  and  because,  where  the  proof  is 
ofiFered  against  one  of  the  parties  to  the  ceremony,  such  party's 
own  admission  of  the  official  character  is  impliedly  and  of  neces- 
sity included  in  such  proof. ^     And  — 

§  1054.  Further  as  to  which.  —  The  doctrine  that  the  one  in- 
stance will  suffice  is  not  without  authority ,^^  though  in  most  of 
the  cases  it  has  happened  that  there  was  some  accompanying 
badge  of  office ;  as,  that  the  person  officiating  was  habited  as  a 

1  C.  V.  Norcroes,  9  Mass.  492  ;  Warner  v.  C.  S  Ya.  Cas.  95 ;  S.  v.  Kean,  10  N.  H. 

V.  C.  2  Va.  Cas.  95.  847,  84  Am.  D.  162 ;   S.  v.  Winklej,  14 

s  Bird  V.  C.  21   Grat.  800;  S.  v.  Mc-  N.  H.  480;  Damon's  Case,  6  Greenl.  148'; 

Nally,  34  Me.  210,  56  Am.  D.  650.  Legeyt  v.  O'Brien,  Milward,  325  ;  Goshen 

*  For  more  of  this  distinction,  see  1  v.  Stonington,  4  Conn.  209,  10  Am.  D. 
Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  464.  121 ;  S.  r.  Abbey,  29  Vt  60, 67  Am.  D.754. 

*  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Cot-  7  Ante,  §  944-948. 
tenham  in  Reg.  v.  Millis,  10  CI.  &  F.  534,          ^  Ante,  §  956-958. 

861,  906;  Hawke  v.  Corn,  2  Hag.  Con.  »  Warner  v.  C.  2  Va.  Cas.  95. 

280,   283.      See   Dormer  v.  Williams,   1  w  S.  v.  Rood,  12  Vt.  396 ;    Goshen  v. 

Curt.  Ec.  870,  6  Eng.  Ec.  505.  Stonington,  4  Conn.  209,  10  Am.  D.  121; 

fi  Ante,  §  410.  S.  v.  Winkley,  14  N.  H.  480, 496 ;  Murphy 

«  1  Bishop  Crim.Proced.  §  1130;  S.r.  v.  S.  50  Ga.  150.      See  Verholf  v.  Van 

Bobbins,  6  Ire.  23, 44  Am.  D.  64 ;  Warner  Honwenlengen,  21  Iowa,  429. 
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§  1058.  Admissible.  —  Obviously  no  witness,  certainly  no  non- 
professional one,  can  better  know  whether  or  not  a  fact  of  mar- 
riage has  taken  place  between  parties  than  themselves.  Therefore 
a  party's  deliberate  admission  or  confession  of  such  fact,  tran- 
spiring either  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  country,  is  competent  evi- 
dence against  him.  And  though  we  shall  see  that  there  are 
denials  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
cases,  English  and  American.^    Further  as  to  which,  — 

§  1059.  Party  to  Suit,  but  not  to  Marriage  —  (Crim.  Con.).  — 
Where  the  confession  is  from  one  who  is  only  a  party  to  the  suit, 
not  to  the  marriage,  the  question  is  different.  Cohabitation  and 
repute,  it  is  believed,  are  receivable  among  the  proofs  of  a  fact  of 
marriage ;  for  they  explain  and  give  character  to  the  more  effec- 
tive evidence.^  Therefore  an  acknowledgment  of  a  marriage  by  a 
party  who  can  speak  of  it  only  as  any  member  of  the  community 
would,  is  an  admission,  at  least,  of  the  repute.  There  was  such 
acknowledgment  in  Morris  v.  Miller,  commented  on  in  the  sub- 
title next  before  the  last,^  and  it  was  not  spoken  of  by  the  judges 
as  inadmissible,  yet  it  could  only  go  to  the  repute,  not  to  the  fact 
of  marriage,  of  which  the  confessing  defendant  did  not  profess  to 
know  anything.  And  the  point  adjudged  was,  that  it  was  insuf- 
ficient to  sustain  a  conviction.  The  Pennsylvania  Court,  in  a 
like  case,  admitted  the  confession,  not  regarding  Morris  v.  Miller 
in  the  way,  and  said :  "  That  case,  for  everything  decided  in  it, 
is  good  authority ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  to  sup- 
port an  action  for  criminal  conversation,  there  must  have  been 

1  Reg.  V.  SimmoDsto,  1  Car.  &  K.  164;  Fornej  r.  Hallachcr,  8  S.  &  R.  159,  11 

R^.  r.  Upton,  1   Car.  &  K.  165,  note;  Am.  D.  590;   Wolverton  v.  S.  16  Ohio. 

Duchess  of  Kingston's  Case,  20  How.  St.  173,  47  Am.  D.  373 ;   8.  v.  Seals,  16  Ind. 

Tr.  355 ;  Patterson  v.  Gaines,  6  How.  U.  S.  352 ;  Cook  ».  S.  1 1  Ga.  53,  56  Am.  D.  410 ; 

550;  Truman's  Case,  1  East,  P.  C.  470;  Murphy  v.  S.  50  Ga.  150,  151 ;  Squire  v. 

Cayford's  Case,  7  Greenl.  57 ;  Ham's  Case,  S.  46  Ind.  459 ;  I>avis  v.  Davis,  1  Abb.  N. 

2  Fairf.  391 ;  S.  v.  Hilton,  3  Rich.  434,  45  Cas.  140;  Reg.  v.  Creamer,  10  L.  Canada, 

Am.  D.  783;    S.  v.  Britton,  4  McCord,  404;  Stanglein  v.  S.  17  Ohio  St.  453 ;  S. 

256;  Warner  v.  C.  2  Va.  Cas.  95;  Nor-  v.  Medbury,  8  R.  I.  543;  P.  r.  Humphrey, 

wood's  Case,  1  East,  P.  C.  337,  470;  C.  v.  7  Johns.  314;  Williams  r.  S.  54  Ala.  131, 

Murtagh,  1  Ashm.  272 ;  Reg.  v.  Newton,  25  Am.  R.  665 ;  C.  v.  Jackson,  1 1  Bush, 

2  Moody  &  R.  503;  FomshiU  v.  Murray,  679,  21  Am.  R.  225;  Oneale  r.  C.  17  Grat. 

1  Bland,  479,  482;    Woods  v.  Woods,  2  582;  Halbrook  i'.  S.  34  Ark.  511,  36  Am. 

Curt.  Ec.  516,  7  Eng.  Ec.  181,  183;  Hill  R.  17.     And  see  Kenyon  u.  Ashbridge,  35 

V.  Hill,  32  Pa.  511  ;  S.  v.  Libby,  44  Me.  Pa.  157 ;  I^nghlin  v.  Eaton,  54  Me.  156. 
469,  69  Am.  D.  115;  S.  r.  McDonald,  25  «  Halbrook  v.  S.  34  Ark   511,  36  Am. 

Mo.  176;  FuUer  v.  Fuller,  17  Cal.  600;  R,  17. 
Cameron  u.  S.  14  Ala.  546, 48  Am.  D.  Ill ;  >  Ante,  §  1042. 
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an  actual  marriage,"  ^  And  plaink  the  facts  of  the  particular 
ease,  or  tljc  terma  of  the  confession,  may  be  of  a  sort  to  give  it 
a  deeper  effect  In  line  with  which  view,  two  years  after  Morris 
tK  Miller  was  decided  in  the  King  s  Bench,  the  same  tribunal  ex- 
plained it,  as  to  this  quet^tion,  in  the  foUowin^  lanirnage  :  "  To  be 
sure,  a  defendant's  saying  in  jestj  or  in  loose  ramblin^i;  talk,  that 
he  had  kiid  with  the  plaintiff's  wife,  would  not  be  sufficient  alone 
to  convict  him  in  that  action  ;  hut  if  it  were  proved  that  the  de- 
fendant had  seriously  or  solemnly  recognized  that  he  knew  the 
woman  he  had  laid  with  was  the  plaintiff's  wife,  we  think  it  would 
be  evidence  proper  to  be  left  to  a  jury,  without  proving  the  mar- 
riage/*^    Looking  now  for  what  may  be  found  in  the  brooks  — 

§  1060.  Adverse.  —  There  is  some  real  or  apparent  authority 
for  a  more  or  less  wide  dissent,  in  criminal  cases,  from  the  fore- 
going expositions.^  Thus,  in  Mussachusetts*  (before  a  statute 
corrected  the  error),  in  Connecticut,*  in  New  York,^  in  Michigan/ 
and  in  Minnesota,^  tiie  prisoner's  confessions  have  been  adjudged 
eitlier  inadmissible  or  insufficient  to  prove  the  fact  of  marriage  * 
in  indictments.  But,  said  Parker,  J.,  in  New  York  :  "It  has  not  j 
been  decided  in  this  State  that  confessions  of  the  marriage  are 
not  admissible,  but  that  they  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  fact.  I 
do  not  see  upon  what  principle  they  can  be  excluded ;  and  though 
insufficient  of  themselves  to  prove  marriage,  even  when  aided  by 
proof  of  cohabitation  and  reputation,  yet  they  may  be  important 
evidence,  and  I  think  they  are  in  all  cases  competent/*  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  case  before  him  the  confessions  were  admitted;  but 
the  verdict,  rendered  against  the  prisoner,  was  set  aside  because 
their  weight  in  evidence  was  too  slight,  though  there  was  proof 
also  of  matrimonial  cohabitattoix  and  reputation.® 


1  Forney  v,  Hanacher,  8  S,  Sb  R,  159, 
160f  opiiiion  by  Gibson,  C.  J.,  11  Am,  D. 
590. 

•  Rjgg  V.  CurprenvcQ,  2  Wila,  395,  399. 
See  also  Fornshill  v.  Murray,  1  Bland, 
479,  4S2;  Wartier  r.  C.  2  Va,  Caa.  95. 
And  see^  in  genpral,  of  proving  the  imar- 
ringe  in  thejie  cases,  Birt  v.  Barlow,  1 
Dou<[r.  17 1  ;  liemmiugs  v.  Smith,  4  Dwug. 
33 ;  Callierwood  t\  Caslon,  Car.  &  M,  431, 
13  Law  J.  N,  8.  Exch,  334. 

»  Ret^,  r.  FUherty,  2  Car.  &  K.  782; 
r,  i\  I^mbert,  5  MicJi.  349,  72  Am.  Th  49; 
S.  V.  Timm^uA,  4  Midd.  325.      Atiil  see 
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ftirtfier  as  to  thi?  questioo,  Gaioea  v,  Rell« 
la  How.  U.S.  472. 

*  C,  r.  Moffat,  2  Dane  Abr>  296  j  C,  », 
Little jolm,  15  Mas**.  163. 

«  S.  V.  Roswell.  6  Conn,  446. 

«  P.  tr.  Homphr^y,  7  Johns.  314  ; 
StenTs'B  Case,  2  City'n.  Rec.  111. 

?  P.  i>.  Lainbcrt,  5  Mkb.  349,  72  Am, 
D.  49. 

»  S.  ^^  Timmens,  4  Minn.  325. 

»  Gahagan  v.  P.  1  Par,  Cr.  378.  And 
pec  Coleman's  Ca.*^,  6  City  H.  Rec*  S; 
Phelau's  Case,  6  City  H.  Rec.  91, 
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§  1061.  Weight.  —  Something  of  the  weight  of  the  confession, 
special  to  the  action  for  criminal  conversation,  has  already  been 
said.^  Likewise  in  criminal  cases  its  weight  will  depend  on  its 
particular  nature  and  the  circumstances.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
little  or  no  regard ;  or,  if  serious,  and  uttered  with  evident  knowl- 
edge, it  may  itself  be  sufficient.^  If  "  made  without  consideration 
of  the  consequences,  and  palpably  for  other  purposes,"  confessions 
of  this  sort "  are,"  observes  East,  ^  scarcely  deserving  of  that  name 
in  the  sense  in  which  acknowledgments  are  received  as  evidence ; 
more  especially  if  made  [in  a  case  of  polygamy]  before  the  second 
marriage,  or  upon  occasions  when  in  truth  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  to  the  party's  own  prejudice,  nor  so  conceived  by  him  at  the 
time."  « 

§  1062.  Accompanying  Tokens.  —  A  confession  may  derive  spe- 
cial weight  from  being  accompanied  by  some  visible  token.  So 
it  was  where,  on  an  indictment  for  polygamy,  the  prisoner  was 
shown  to  have  backed  his  assertion  of  the  prior  marriage  by  pro- 
ducing a  copy  of  a  proceeding  against  him  in  a  Scotch  court,  the 


1  Ante,  §  1059. 

«  C.  V.  Murtagh,  1  Ashm.  272.  275 ; 
Wolverton  v.  S.  16  Ohio,  173,  47  Am.  D. 
373;  Reg.  v.  Flaherty,  2  Car.  &  K.  782. 

»  1  Eaat,  P.  C.  471 ;  Reg.  v.  Newtou,  2 
Moody  &  R.  503.  Said  Daggett,  J.  deli  ver- 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Connecticut  Court,  rejecting  confessions  : 
"  The  cohabitation  of  persons  as  husband 
and  wife  without  any  marriage  is  too  fre- 
quent to  need  comment ;  and  confessions 
of  marriage  in  all  such  cases,  whether  a 
marriage  in  fact  has  taken  place  or  not, 
may  be  expected,  to  justify  the  conduct 
and  screen  the  offenders  from  censure 
and  punishment.  Unlike  confessions  of 
facts  in  ordinary  cases,  made  against 
one's  interest,  these  are  not  unfrequently 
prompted  from  the  most  selfish  motives. 
Besides,  a  man  or  woman  may  verily  sup- 
pose a  marriage  to  have  been  consum- 
mated, when  no  lawful  marriage  ever 
took  place.  Ignorance  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  may  be  presumed  in  many  cases, 
and  confessions  of  a  marriage  made  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  reciuisites  to  con- 
stitute it  such,"  &c.  S.  I'.  Roawell,  6  Conn. 
446,  451.  And  see  West  ? .  S.  1  Wis.  209. 
These  observations  show  how  important 
it  is  to  scrutinize  the  confessions ;  but  they 


do  not,  it  is  submitted,  justify  their  exclu- 
sion. "  It  is  true,"  said  Birchard,  C.  J. 
in  the  Ohio  Court,  **that  confessions  of 
marriage  may  be  made  by  persons  living 
in  a  state  of  fornication,  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  offenders  from  public  censure, 
and  thus  make  a  case  unlike  tlie  ordinary' 
cases  of  confession  against  one's  interest. 
This,  in  our  opinion,"  he  added,  "fur- 
nishes no  reason  for  rejecting  the  evi- 
dence as  incompetent.  It  shows  rather 
that  the  confession  thus  made  should  not 
be  relied  on,  and  held  by  the  jury  when 
unsupported  sufficient  to  work  a  convic- 
tion. In  such  a  case,  and  indeed  in  aU 
cases  where  the  confession  of  a  party  is 
given  in  evidence,  its  force  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
made."  Wolverton  v.  S.  16  Ohio,  173,  177, 
47  Am.  D.  373.  As  to  the  confessing 
party's  possible  ignorance  of  the  mar- 
riage law,  this  objection,  if  valid,  would 
exclude  equally  the  testimony  of  non- 
professional witnesses  who  were  present 
at  the  nuptials.  But  by  all  opinions  their 
evidence  is  admissible.  Still,  if  the  con- 
fession is  only  of  the  marriage  in  general 
terms,  this  consideration  may  |)roperly  be 
of  weipht  with  the  jury.  See  Reg.  v.  Sim- 
monsto,  1  Car.  &  K.  164. 
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alleged  first  marriage  having  been  in  Scotland,  for  having  im- 
properly contracted  it,  while  yet  it  was  good  by  the  Scotch  law.^ 
§  1063.  In  ConoiuBion  —  of  the  chapter,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  a  learned  New  Jersey  judge,  "the  rules  of  evidence  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  facts  which  are  to  be  proved ; 
and  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  admitting  or  rejecting  testi- 
mony must,  in  some  measure,  be  acconmiodated  to  the  particular 
circumstances  which  are  in  issue,  taking  care,  however,  to  adhere,' 
as  far  as  possible,  to  general  rules  of  law."  ^ 

§  1064.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

As  explained  in  preceding  chapters,  the  ordinary  and  sufficient 
evidence  of  marriage  is  that  the  parties  live  together  as  husband 
and  wife  in  such  way  as  to  create  the  reputation  of  being  mar- 
ried ;  and  if  in  fact  there  is  no^  marriage,  it  devolves  on  the  one 
objecting  to  show  it.  This  comes  from  a  presumption  of  their 
innocence  in  the  cohabitation.  But  when,  as  in  the  husband's 
action  for  a  criminal  conversation  with  the  wife,  and  in  the  crim- 
inal prosecution  for  polygamy,  for  incest,  for  adultery,  and  some 
other  offences,  the  marriage  is  an  element  in  the  proofs  of  the 
defendant's  guilt,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  presumed  inno- 
cence of  the  cohabitation.  For  here  presumption  rebuts  presump- 
tion, and  here  it  is  impossible  that  a  presumed  innocence  shall 
be  adequate  proof  of  alleged  guilt  Therefore,  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  and  in  all  others  in  which  presumption  thus  conflicts  with 
presumption,  resort  must  be  had  to  evidence  of  some  other  class. 
And  the  party  setting  up  the  marriage  may  select  such  other 
class  as  he  can  render  practically  available.  It  may  be  circum- 
stantial or  direct,  or  it  may  consist  of  confessions,  or  it  may  be 
partly  of  one  sort  and  partly  of  another.  This  is  termed,  in  law 
phrase,  proving  a  marriage  in  fact,  or  a  fact  of  marriage. 

1  Trnman'8  Case,  1  East,  P.  C.  470.  *  Kinsey,  C.  J.  in  Peppinger  v.  Low,  1 

And  see  S.  v,  Libby,  44  Me.  469,  69  Am.     Halst.  384. 
D.  115. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BPECIALLT  OF  THE  PROOFS  OF  FOREIGN  MARRIAGE. 

§  1065-1070.  Introdnction. 
1071-1084.    Presomptions  as  to  Foreign  Law  in  General. 
1085-1112.   Non-presumptive  Proofs  of  Foreign  Law. 
1 1 13-1 120.   Presumptions  as  to  Foreign  Marriage. 
1 1 2 1  - 1 1 36.  Non-presumptive  Proofs  of  Foreign  Marriage. 
1 137.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1065.  Difficulties  of  Subject.  —  When,  as  in  most  civil  issues, 
marriage  is  proved  by  cohabitation  and  repute,^  the  evidence  of  a 
foreign  marriage  is  ordinarily  the  same  as  of  a  domestic  one ;  for 
the  domestic  cohabitation  and  repute  suffice.  But  when,  within 
principles  stated  in  preceding  chapters,  a  fact  of  marriage  must 
be  shown,  or  when  the  particulars  of  its  creation  however  unneces- 
sarily appear ,2  so  that  the  foreign  law  becomes  an  inseparable  ele- 
ment in  the  question,  difficulties  and  uncertainties  abound.  For, 
in  part,  the  presumptions  and  proofs  of  the  foreign  law  are  among 
the  most  occult  things  in  our  jurisprudence.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  the  opening  elucidations  of  this  chapter. 

§  1066.  Foreign  Law  as  Pact.  —  The  general  doctrine  that  for- 
eign laws  are  to  be  proved  as  facts  in  our  tribunals  (whether  to 
the  court  or  jury  we  shall  consider  further  on^)  whenever  any 
question  concerning  them  arises,  is  plainly  laid  down  in  all  our 
English  and  American  books.*  But  the  applications  and  limita- 
tions of  this  doctrine  are  far  from  plain. 

1  Ante,  §  932,  942,  943.  B.  Monr.  306 ;  Cook  r.  Wilson,  Litt.  Sel. 

2  Ante,  §  928,  929.  Cas.  437 ;  Baptiste  i'.  De  Volnnbrun,  5 
8  Tost,  §  1086-1091.  Har.  &  J.  86 ;  Church  v.  Hnbbart,  2 
*  Story  Contt.  I^ws,  §  637  ;  Peck  v.     Cranch,  187;  Ramsay  v.  McCanley,  2  Tex. 

Hibbard,  26   Vt.  698,  62  Am.  D.  605;  189;  Owen  w.  Boyle,  15  Me.  147,  32  Am. 

Heal  r.  Smith,  14  Tex.  305;   Bryant  v.  D.  143;   Martin  r.  Martin,  1   Sm.  &  M. 

Kelton,  1  Tex.  4.34;  Frith  f.  Sprague,  14  176;    Haven  v.  Foster,  9  Pick.   112,   19 

Mass.  455 ;   Chouteaa  v.  Pierre,  9  Misso.  Am.  D.  353 ;  Beanchamp  v.  Mndd,  Hardin, 

3;  Rite  v.  Lenhart,  7  Misso.  22;  Leak  t;.  163;    Stevens  v.  Bomar,  9  Humph.  546; 

Elliott,  4  Misso.  446;  Tyler  v.  Trabue,  8  Chumasero  v.  Gilbert,  24  lU.  293;  Rape 
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§  1067,  DlstiQCtion  whether  Law  wholly  Foreign  or  not.  —  That 
a  law  prevails  abroad  docs  nut  make  it  foreig^u  within  this  doc- 
trine, if  it  prevails  also  with  us.     For  example,  — 

§  1068.  liaw  of  Nations.  — Otir  caurts,  and  those  of  every  other 
country,  take  cognizance  of  the  law  of  nations ;  since  it  binds 
equally  the  whole  family  of  nations.*    And  — 

§  1069.  Our  Law  recoenisiiig  the  Foreign.  —  There  are  Circum- 
stances in  which  our  law^  so  affirraativelj  recognizes  the  foreign 
that  our  courts  notice  it  judicially*  In  an  attempted  elucidation 
of  these  and  other  kindred  questions, — 

§  1070.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Pre- 
sunipttons  as  to  what  is  tiie  Foreign  Law  chiefly  in  Causes  not 
Matrimonial ;  11,  How  the  Foreign  Law  is  proved  otherwise  than 
by  Presumption  ;  IIL  The  Presumptions  as  to  a  Foreign  Marriage; 
IV*  The  Non-presumptive  Proofs  of  a  Foreign  Marriage. 

I.    The  Presumptions  ad  to  what  is  tite  Foreign  Law  chiefly  in 
Causes  not  Matrimonial, 

§  1071,  When  not  Alleged  or  Proved,  —  Since  foreign  laws  are 
treated  in  our  courts  as  facts ,2  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  every 
allegation  o(  a  foreign  transaction  should  be  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  foreign  law,  and  the  two  should  be  proved  together,  in  de- 
fault whereof  the  party  would  be  denied  redress,  Yet  tlie  strict 
enforcement  of  this  rule  would  create  immense  trouble  for  liti- 
gants; and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  doings  of  our  courts 
arc  aware  that  it  is  common  practice,  not  indeed  extending  to 
every  sort  of  case,^  for  parties  to  maintain  transitory  suits  for 
what  occurred  abroad,  without  alleging  or  proving  the  foreign 
law,  or  the  particular  provision  of  it  which  was  violated.*  And 
as  law  of  some  sort  must  pervade  every  place,^  it  is  in  many 


i>.  HeatOD,  9  Win,  S28,  76  Am.  D.  269; 
MoBtjii  V.  FahrfgftH,  Cowp.  151,  174;  Nel- 
son i\  Brklport,  8  Be{iv.  527;  Pomemy  i\ 
A  ins  worth,  22  Bar1>  119;  Uhler  t'.  Kpniple, 
5  C.  K.  Grocjtu  288 ;  Bahcock  v,  Ha»>cock, 
46  Mo.  24.3;  MoMlo.  &c.  Kid,  i*.  Whitii*^y. 
39  Ala.  468;  Kvsiiis  r.  Ut^ynnlds,  32  Ohio 
St»  163  :  Havkptt  v.  VtMvT,  135  Mass.  349  ; 
S,  V,  Mov  LfXLfke,  7  Or.  54  ;  post,  §  1085. 

1  AiJfitHtt  tK  Day*  2  G'lL  62S ;  8  c.  on 
appeal,  3  De  G.  F,  &  J.  217, 
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«  Ramsay  t\  McCanley,  S  Tex.  189; 
Roots  t\  Merrr wether,  8  Bush,  397. 

*  Benhftm  v.  Mominirton,  3  C>  B.  1S3; 
Hie  M,  Moxham,  I  P.  I J  107;  Mostyn  p, 
Fahrifijae.  Covrp.  161  ;  Rf*bert  v.  Harnage, 
6  Mod,  228;  PalUser*8  Caw,  stated,  Cowp. 
181  ;  Rafael  r.  Verekt,  2  W.  HI.  1056; 
General  Steam  Nhv.  Co,  v.  Giiillou,  1 1  M. 
&  W.  SSI77 ;  CoJlett  i\  Keith»  2  East,  260. 

*  1  Bisliop  Crim.  Law,  §  5-9, 
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circumstances  no  flagrant  violation  of  just  principle  for  a  judge 
before  whom  a  foreign  transaction  is  shown,  to  entertain  some 
presumption  as  to  what  the  foreign  law  is,  instead  of  denying  re- 
dress for  a  palpable  wrong.     And  — 

§  1072.  Sort  of  Presumption.  —  In  reason,  the  sort  of  presump- 
tion would  vary  with  the  sort  of  case ;  as^  if  the  thing  were  malum 
in  «6,  like  a  battery,  the  foreign  law  might  be  presumed  to  be  the 
same  as  ours,  but  not  if  malum  prohibitum^  like  the  unlicensed 
sale  of  a  drug.  For  which  reason,  or  with  no  reason,  the  courts 
have  laid  down  all  varieties  of  conflicting  presumptions  as  to  what 
is  the  foreign  law,  commonly  without  any  apparent  consciousness 
that  they  were  travelling  in  a  tangle.  And  the  author  would  leave 
his  readers  in  an  equal  tangle  should  he  here  set  down  only  what 
the  judges  have  said.  Unhappily  the  subject  does  not  in  its  na- 
ture admit  of  exact  rule,  so  that  of  necessity  he  will  expose  him- 
self to  the  accusation  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  however  the 
reader  may  concur  in  the  general  proposition,  when  attempting  to 
present  the  — 

§  1073.  Doctrine  defined.  —  Since  presumption  is  a  deduction 
from  the  common  observation  that  two  particular  things  ordina- 
rily attend  each  other,  so  that  when  one  appears  we  infer  the 
other's  presence,^  and  since  observation  has  shown  that  the  fun- 
damental right  and  justice  are  the  same  in  the  differing  systems 
of  jurisprudence,  the  court  will  presume  that  a  rule  of  such  riglit 
and  justice,  recognized  in  the  domestic  law,  prevails  equally  in 
the  foreign,  —  thus  casting  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  litigant  who 
claims  the  foreign  law  to  be  otherwise.  Beyond  which,  since  the 
courts  take  judicial  notice  of  such  historical  events  as  are  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  and  concern,'  they  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  our  common  law  is  the  foundation  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  sister  States, —  leading  to  the  presumption  that  those  of  its  prin- 
ciples which  are  not  in  conflict  with  fundamental  right  and  jus- 
tice prevail  in  those  States,^  thus  casting  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  litigant  who  assumes  the  contrary.  And  when  simply  a  tran- 
sitory right  is  claimed  in  a  cause,  and  it  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  another  State  or  country,  the  court  will  apply  this  sort 
of  presumption  to  it,  though  there  is  no  allegation  of  the  foreign 

1  Ante,  S  927.  Bodley,  Hardin,  104  ;   Bell  p.  Bamet,  2 

«  Post,  §  1080;    1   Grecnl.  Ev.  §  5;    J.J.  Mar.  516. 
Payne  t;.  Treadwell,  16  CaL  220;  Hart  v,         *  Reg.  v.  Nesbitt,  2  Dowl.  &  L.  529. 
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law,  and  it  is  not  otherwise  proved*    To  return  now  to  the  judi* 
cial  utterances,  — 

§  1074.  Same  as  Oura.  —  Many  of  the  cases  presume  the  for- 
eign hiw  to  be  the  same  as  our  own,  niakin^^  '^  ours  the  rule  of 
decision.*' ^  In  a  New  York  ease,  Foot,  J.,  stated  tlie  doctrine 
as  foHows :  "  It  is  a  well-settled  rule,  founded  on  reason  and 
authority,  that  the  tex  forij  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  the 
Country  to  whose  courts  a  party  appeals  for  redress,  furnish  in 
all  cases  prima  facie  the  rule  of  decision  ;  and  if  either  party 
wishes  the  hcnefit  of  a  different  rule  or  law,  as,  for  instance,  the 
lex  ilumielUl^  lex  loci  contract u^^  or  lex  loci  rei  siia\  he  must  aver 
and  prove  it*  The  courts  of  a  country  are  presumed  to  be  ac- 
quainted only  with  their  own  laws ;  those  of  other  countries  are 
to  be  averred  and  proved  like  other  facts  of  which  courts  do  not 
take  judicial  notice ;  and  tlie  mode  of  proving  tliem,  whether  they 
be  written  or  unwritten,  has  been  long  established."^  But  if  the 
common  course  of  things  is  the  ground  of  prcsumjition,^  this  rule 
must  be  limited  to  that  part  of  the  law  of  the  respective  States ' 
which  consists  of  fundamental  right  and  justice  ;  "*  because  only 
so  faj'  does  observation  show  the  laws  of  different  countries  to  be 
harmonious*     Ilence,  ^ — 

§  1075.  Minority  and  Majority.  —  As  the  precise  age  at  which 
minority  terminates  in  majority  is  necessarily  technical,  and  the 
laws  of  the  various  countries  differ  upon  it,  there  is  no  clear 
ground  for  dissent  from  an  earlier  decision  in  the  same  State 
wherein  the  foregoing  observations  were  made.  In  a  suit  upon 
a  promissory  note,  executed  in  Jamaica  by  a  defendant  sliown  to 
have  been  under  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  it  was  held  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  proof  as  to  the  law  of  Jamaica,  the  plaintiff 
could  recover ;  though,  by  the  common  law,  which  was  the  law  , 
of  the  court,  the  fact  of  minority  thus  appearing  would  have  do*^ 


1  Bean  ''.  Brings.  4  Iowa,  464,  468; 
Anen  r.  Wat^em,  2  IlEll  8.  C.  319,  322; 
Ueniiu'k  v.  Clilo€\  7  Misau.  197;  Tbnrston 
V,  Ffnivnl.  1  Pick-  415;  WDoctrnw  v. 
OTcmner.  2S  Vt.  776 ;  P.  ti.  r^iriihcrt,  5 
Mich,  .^49,  72  Am.  D.  49  ;  Hape  t.'.  Heat  on, 
9  WLs.  328,  76  Am.  D.  2m  ;  lUW  v.  Gri-;s- 
by,  32  CaL  55;  FarweU  v,  Harris,  12  I^. 
An.  50;  Bomis  v.  McKenzie,  13  Fla.  553, 
558;  Stokea  r.  MiW-'ken,  62  Barb,  145; 
Browii  rn  Gracev,  D.  &  R.,  N.  l\  41 ,  note ; 
S.  V.  Pattcrson/a  Ire.  346,  38  Am.  D-  699 ; 
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McLejir  i\  Succession  of  Hiinsicker,  20 
La.  An,  530;  Smith  v.  Goald,  4  Mut»re 
P.  C.  21  ;  Sharp  i\  Sliarix  35  Ala.  574 ; 
Soaboni  r.  Henry,  30  Ark.  469  ,  lEall  r. 
Pillow,  31  Ark.  32;  Mar:?tora  i\  Lash,  61 
Cal  622  ;  Laird  v.  S.  61  Md.  dm  ;  Chapin 
V.  Dobson,  78  N.  Y.  74,  34  Am.  R.  512; 
Nee»e  v.  Farmer's  Ins  Co,  55  Iowa,  604. 

5*  Monroe  v,  Douglas*,  1  SelU.  447»  452, 

»  AnU>,  §  927. 

<  Ante,  §  1072. 
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feated  the  suit.^  And  the  like  has  been  maintained  in  England, 
where  the  place  of  contract  was  Scotland.^  And  still  if  in  such  a 
case  the  maker  of  the  note  was  so  young  as  by  common  observa- 
tion to  be  incapable  of  so  serious  a  transaction,  reason  would  dic- 
tate that  the  foreign  law  should  be  presumed  not  to  bind  him 
thereto.    Again,  — 

§  1076.  Presumed  Valid.  —  Contracts  ^  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings,* had  abroad,  have,  on  principles  obviously  just,  been  pre- 
sumed valid,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  proofs,  though  they  would 
not  be  so  by  the  law  of  the  forum.     For  example,  — 

§  1077.  Usury.  —  If  a  foreign  contract  is  claimed  to  be  void  as 
usurious,  the  foreign  law  must  be  shown,  —  it  not  being  sufficient 
that  it  would  be  so  by  the  domestic.^     Again,  — 

§  1078.  Foreign  Statutes  —  (Statute  of  Frauds).  —  It  cannot 
be  just  to  assume  that  our  entire  body  of  statutory  law  prevails 
in  any  other  State  or  country  ;^  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  com- 
mon observation.  Therefore,  where,  in  an  Indiana  case,  the 
statute  of  frauds  was  set  up  in  defence,  and  the  cause  of  action 
arose  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law,  the  court   presumed  the  common  law  to  be  in  force 


^  Thompson  v.  Ketcham,  8  Johns.  190. 
And  see  Owen  v.  Boyle,  15  Me.  147,  32 
Am.  D.  143.  Query  whether  this  is  con- 
sistent, not  only  with  the  New  York  cases 
cited  to  the  last  section,  but  with  other 
cases  in  the  same  State.  Robinson  v. 
Danchy,  3  Barb.  20;  Wright  v.  Delafield, 
23  Barb.  498 ;  AbeU  v.  Douglass,  4  Denio, 
305;  White  v.  Knapp,  47  Barb.  549; 
Stokes  V.  Macken,  62  Barb.  145.  Of  a 
like  sort,  and  as  sustaining  the  general 
doctrine  stated  in  the  last  section,  see  also 
Leg^  t\  Legg,  8  Mass.  99;  Hemphill  v. 
Bank  of  Alabama,  6  Sm.  &  M.  44 ;  Fouke 
».  Fleming,  13  Md.  392;  McFarland  u. 
White,  13  I^.  An.  394;  Gautt  v.  Gautt, 
12  La.  An.  673 ;  Cox  v.  Morrow,  14  Ark. 
603  ;  White  v.  Perley,  15  Me.  470 ;  Crosby 
V.  Huston,  1  Tex.  203,  which,  however, 
compare  with  Ramsay  v.  McCanley,  2 
Tex.  189.  As  to  our  interstate  law,  see 
contra,  Holmes  v.  Mallett,  Morris,  82. 

a  Male  v.  Roberts,  3  Esp.  163. 

»  Smith  V.  Whitaker,  23  HI.  367.    The 

words  of  Walker,  J.  were :  "  When  suit 

is  instituted  on  such  an  instrument  made 

in  a  foreign  country,  or  in  a  sister  State, 
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or  in  a  territory  of  this  government,  if 
not  repngnaut  to  our  laws,  our  courts  will 
presume  that  the  contract  was  made  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  place  of  its 
execution,  and  will  hold,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  plea  and  proof,  that  the  defend- 
ant admits  the  legality  of  the  contract." 
p.  369.  See  Jones  v.  Palmer,  1  Doug. 
Mich.  379 ;  Martin  r.  Martin,  1  Sm.  &  M. 
176.  But  see  Atkinson  v.  Atkinson,  15 
La.  An.  491 ;  Griffin  v.  Carter,  5  Ire.  £q. 
413. 

*  S.v.  Lawson,  14  Ark.  114 ;  Lackland 
V.  Pritchett,  12  Misso.  484.  See  Spann  v. 
Crummerford,  20  Tex.  216 ;  Locke  v, 
Huling,  24  Tex.  311. 

6  Cutler  V.  Wright,  22  N.  Y.  472; 
Davis  V.  Bowling,  19  Mo.  651 ;  Kenyon  t;. 
Smith,  24  Ind.  1 1 .  Compare  with  Thomas 
V.  Beckman,  1  B.  Monr.  29 ;  Kermott  v. 
Ayer,  11  Mich.  181 ;  Desnoyer  v.  McDon- 
ald, 4  Minn.  515;  Ramsay  v.  McCanley, 
2  Tex.  189. 

•  Forbes  v.  Scaiinell,  1 3  Cal.  242 ;  White 
V.  Knapp,  47  Barb.  549 ;  Sloan  v,  Torry, 
78  Mo.  623. 
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there,  and  so  the  special  defence  wsls  overruled,^  And  still  by 
some  courts  the  doctrine  of  presuming  tlie  foreign  law  to  be  the 
same  as  our  own^  is  carried  even  to  such  statutes  as  those  now 
under  consideration.^     A  somewhat  different  presumiitiun  is  — 

§  WliK  Common  Law.  —  Where  the  matter  in  suit  depends  on 
the  law  of  a  sister  State  and  it  is  not  proved,  or  on  tlie  con- 
struction of  a  statute  shown  to  exist  in  such  State  and  its  inter- 
pretation there  does  not  appear,  —  the  course  in  many  of  our  courts 
is  to  presume  that  tlie  common  law  as  far  as  adapted  to  our  sit- 
uation and  circumstances  prevails  there;  that  is,  as  the  writer 
understands  it,  the  common  law  unaffected  by  colonial  or  State 
statutes,^  But  this  doctrine  would  appear  to  be  nowhere  so  abso- 
lutely held  as  to  preclude  exceptions  and  (juaHfieations.^  And  it  is 
not  applied  to  timse  States  which  are  not  of  common-law  origin.® 
Further  as  to  which, — 

§  1080,  HiBtorical  and  Govern  mental  — That  most  of  OUr  States 
are  thus  ruled  by  the  common  law,  except  as  modified  by  statutes 
of  their  own,  is  matter  of  historical  and  governmental  knowledge, 
whereof  the  courts  may  well  take  cognizance-"'  In  accord  with 
this  principle,  the  English  tribunals  judicially  know  that  the  com* 
mon  taw  prevails  in  Ireland.^     But  — 

§  108  L   Among  our  Indiana,  — •  This  reasoning  would  not  lead 


1  Jnhnsnn  i\  CliamberB,  12  Ind.  102. 
8e&  nlm  Tkm  tK  Scantling,  4  Bbckf.  89  ; 
Trimble  v.  Trimble,  2  lud!  7©. 

3  Ante,§  1074. 

»  Ba^ell  V,  McTighe,  85  Tenn.  616; 
Neese  v.  Farmer's  Inn.  Co.  55  Iowa,  604* 

*  Sliepherd  v,  Nabors,  6  Ala,  631  ; 
Elliott  V.  McClelliwid.  17  Alft.  206,  210; 
Connor  v.  Trawuk,  37  AK  289;  Grifliii 
e.  Carter,  5  Ire.  Eq  413;  Tituis  v.  Scmit- 
ling.  4  Blackf.  89  i  Hydrick  v.  Bnrke,  30 
Aric-  124;  Copley  n.  Saoford,  2  La.  An. 
335,  46  Am.  D.  548;  Kling  r,  8«jour,  4 
La.  An,  1 2ft  ;  Tburston  t\  Fercival.  I  Pick. 
415,  417,  wbere  Parker,  C.  J.  mu],  'Mf 
main  ten  aoce  or  champerty  is  malum  in  w, 
and  an  offence  at  common  law,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  wit  hunt  any  statute  tbat  the 
same  law  w  in  force  ther«j ;  '*  H  in  son  v. 
Wall,  20  Ala-  298;  Ellis  t\  White,  25  Ala. 
540;  Reese  v.  Harns.  27  Ala  301 ;  Crouch 
p.  HaE,  16  111.  263;  Holmes  ».  Mallett, 
Morris,  82 ;  Brown  t\  Pratt,  3  Jones  Eq. 
202  ;    Crozier   u.   Brvant,  4    Bibb,    1 74 ; 
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Hemphill  v.  Bank  of  Alabama,  6  Sra.  & 
M.  44;  Walker  t'.  Walker,  41  Ala  353; 
Hlywtone  c.  Burgett,  10  liid.  28,  68  Am* 
D.  658.  Contra,  *)weii  v.  Boyle,  15  Me. 
147,  32  Am,  IX  143;  Bradshaw  r.  May- 
field,  IB  Tex.  21.  See  Lncaa  i\  Ladcw, 
28  Mo.  342 ;  Crea^ey  r.  Tatom,  9  Or.  541  ; 
Carpenter  r  Grand  Tmnk  Uy.  72  Me,  388, 
39  Am.  R.  340;  O'Roorke  r,  O'Konrke, 
43  Mich.  59 ;  Robards  r,  Marley,  80  lud, 
185;  Meyer  v.  McCabe,  73  Mo.  236; 
Ro^rs  V.  Zook,  86  Ind.  237 ;  Seyfert  p, 
Edison,  16  Vroom»  393. 

*  And  see  Goodman  r\  GrifBn,  3  Stew* 
160,  164  ;  Hipii.  Appellant.  2  Doug.  Mich. 
515,  529,  opinion  by  Wing,  J. 

n  Flato  u.  MulhaU,  72  Mo.  522. 

f  Ante,  §  1073;  Hatien  v.  Ivcy.Sl  Ala. 
381,384;  1  GreenL  Ev.  §  5;  Bank  of  Au- 
gnsta  V  Enrle,  13  Fet,  519,  5 DO;  Payne  i\ 
Tread  well,  16  Cal.  220;  Bell  u.  Bariiet.  2 
J.  J.  Mar,  516;  Humphrey  t?.  Biimside, 
4  Btub,  215. 

«  Reg.  V.  Ne^bitt,  2  I>owl.  &  L.  529. 
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court  to  presume  that  the  common  law  governs  a  nation  of  our 
Indians.^ 

§  1082.  Other  Foreign  Places  —  Quasi  Foreign  —  (England  and 
Dependencies).  —  Nor  does  it  follow  from  this  that  our  courts 
would  presume  the  common  law  to  prevail  in  any  country  entirely 
separate  from  us.  But  within  the  principle  above  stated  as  to 
our  interstate  law,  a  learned  judge  observed  in  an  Upper  Canada 
case :  ^^  In  regard  to  us,  Ireland  is,  like  all  other  countries  out  of 
England  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  does  not  extend, 
a  foreign  country.  It  is  so  in  the  same  sense  that  Nova  Scotia 
or  Jamaica  is.  We  do  not  judicially  recognize  its  statute  law. 
It  must  be  proved  to  us  what  it  is.  All  that  we  can  assume  is, 
that  the  common  law  of  England  is  in  force  there,  which  we  must 
take  for  granted  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  or  unless  the  facts 
in  the  particular  case  before  us  warrant  a  presumption  to  the 
contrary.  In  this  respect  it  stands  on  a  footing  different  from 
countries  wholly  foreign  to  the  British  crown."  *    So,  — 

§  1083.  States  as  Quasi  Foreign.  —  Though  our  States  are  to 
each  other  foreign,'  the  same  rule  may  well  apply  as  between  them. 

§  1084.  Foreign  Law  made  Ours.  —  Since  the  law  of  England, 
as  it  stood  when  our  country  was  settled,  was  adopted  as  our  own, 
the  courts  take  the  same  cognizance  of  it  which  they  do  of  any 
other  domestic  law.  And  the  like  rule  applies  to  such  of  the 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  French  laws  as  remain  in  the  States  where 
they  formerly  prevailed,  they  need  not,  like  foreign  laws,  be 
proved.*  It  is  the  same  also  where  one  of  our  States  has  been 
organized  by  partition  from  another.* 

n.   How  the  Foreign  Law  is  proved  othermse  than  by 
Presumption. 

§  1085.  Must  Plead  and  Prove.  —  In  cases  not  within  the  fore- 
going presumptions,  the  party  who,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
relies  on  a  foreign  law,  must  both  plead  and  prove  it.®    Now,  — 

1  Du  Val  r.  Marshall,  30  Ark.  230.  Chouteau  r.  Pierre,  9  Mimo.  3 ;   Ott  v. 

«  Breakey  v.  Breakey,  2  U.  C.  Q.  B.  Soulard,  9  Mibbo.  581  ;  U.  S.  v.  Turner, 

349,  355,  opinion  by  Robinson,  C.J.  11   How.  U.  S.  663.    And  see  Uolliday  v. 

»  Ripple    w.   Ripple,   1    Rawle,    386 ;  Harvey,  39  Tex.  670. 
Heberd  r.  Myers,   5   Ind.  94;    Allen  v.  *  Delano  r.  Jopling,  1  Litt.  117,  417. 

Watson,  2  HiU,  S.  C.  319.  •  Peck  o.  Hibbard.  26  Vt.  698,  62  Am. 

*  Fanner  v.  Eslava,   11    Ala.    1028,  D.  605;   Bean  v.  Briggs,  4  Iowa,  464; 
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§  1086.    WJiether  Proof  to  C<mrt  or  Jurff  :  — 

Opinions  differ  —  upon  the  question  wbetlier  the  proofs  of  the 
foreign  law,  like  those  of  the  foreign  transaction,  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  jury,  who  alone  arc  to  determine  what  it  is;  or 
the  court,  the  judge  to  deliver  it  to  and  instruct  t!iem  on  it,  as  he^ 
does  the  domestic  law.  Story  appears  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion, 
for  he  says:  '"All  matters  of  law  are  properly  referable  to  the 
court,  and  the  object  of  the  proof  of  foreign  laws  is  to  enable  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury  what,  in  point  of  law,  is  the  result  of 
the  foreign  law  to  be  applied  to  the  mattors  in  controversy  before 
them.  The  court  are,  therefore,  to  decide  %vhat  is  the  proper 
evidence  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  when  evidence  is 
given  of  those  laws,  the  court  are  to  judge  of  their  applicability, 
when  proved,  to  the  case  in  hand/'  ^  To  this  effect  also  is  other 
authority .2  A  learned  North  Carolina  judge  put  the  question  as 
follows:  *'The  existence  of  a  foreign  law  is  a  fact.  Tlio  court 
cannot  judicially  know  it,  and  therefore  it  must  be  proved ;  and 
the  proof,  like  all  other,  necessarily  goes  to  the  jury.  But  when 
established,  the  meaning  of  the  law,  its  construction  and  effect  is 
the  pro\  ince  of  the  court.  It  is  a  matter  of  professional  science  ; 
and  as  the  terms  of  the  law  are  taken  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
jury,  there  is  no  necessity  for  imposing  on  them  the  burden  of 
affixing  a  meaning  on  them,  more  than  on  our  own  statutes.  It 
is  the  olTice  of  reason  to  put  a  construction  on  any  given  docu- 
ment, and  therefore  it  naturally  arranges  itself  among  the  duties 
of  the  judge.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  court  belof 
erred  in  not  deciding  the  question."^  Oji  the  other  hand,  some' 
appear  to  maintain  that  the  proof  througliout  is  for  the  jury; 
others,  to  distribute  it  between  them  and  the  judge.*    Yet  all  ad- 


Moiiroc?  V  Bnoglass,  I  Seld.  447  [  Stcplien- 
ftoti  t'.  BiiiiLiJiitcrj  3  Bihb,  369  j  Davis  n, 
Curry,  2  Ribb,  238;  Churt^h  p.  Hubbart, 
2  Craneh,  187,  Hempstead  w.  Koed,  6 
CoDO.  480;  Owen  p.  Boyle,  15  Me,  147, 
32  Am.  n  143  ,  Martin  p,  Martin,  I  Rm. 
&  M.  176;  I.4?ak  v.  EUiott,  4  Misso.  446; 
nryuiit  rv  Kdton,  1  Tex.  434  ;  Mnson  *^ 
Wash,  Bree^ie,  16.  12  Am.  1)  138;  UiU 
liti^wley  V  Dean,  11  Ind  331  ;  Roots  i\ 
Merrhvetlier,  8  Btjjth,  397 ;  Davis  v. 
Ropers,  14  lud.  424  ;  Neleon  t\  Bri^lport, 
8  Beav.  527 ;  Afostyo  v.  Fabrigiw.  Cowp 
161,  174  ;  Crawford  v,  Witteo,  Lofft.  154; 
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KviwiB  r.  Beynolds,  32  Obio  St  163;  Mc- 
Daniol  F.  Wri|,4it,  7  J  J  Mar.  475 ;  Chu- 
maaero  v,  Gilbert,  24  HI  293 ,  Talf my  v, 
Portland,  &c.  Rltl.  4  Allen.  55 ;  aot<s,  §  1066. 

1  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  638, 

^  Ferguson  iv  Clifford,  37  N  H.  86; 
Pickard  r  BailGy,  6  Fo*it.  N.  II.  152; 
Terntt  r.  WiXHlruff,  19  Vt  182;  Middle- 
bury  Colkcfe  r  Tlieney,  I  Vt.  336 ;  Alex- 
ftnrler  r,  Torrence.  6  Jon<*Sj  N,  C*  260; 
Wilson  t\  Carson.  12  Md.  54 

«  S  P.  Jackson,  1  Der.  563.  £66,  Httf- 
fin,  J. 

*  Holman  v.  King,  7  Met.  384 ;  Moore 
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mit  that  in  these  cases  as  in  others,  the  judge  shall  determine 
what  evidence  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury.^ 

§  1087.  In  Reason  —  the  proof  of  the  foreign  law  is  to  the 
judge.  Though  foreign,  it  is  still  law;  and  by  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  our  procedure  the  judge  is  to  tell  the  jury  what  is  the 
law  of  every  case  before  them,  and  they  are  not  justified  in  taking 
this  question  out  of  his  hands.  That  the  foreign  law  is  also  fact 
is  no  answer  to  this  proposition ;  for  though  we  have  no  univer- 
sally recognized  doctrine  that  the  jury  may  in  any  case  decide  law, 
in  various  circumstances  the  judge  is,  by  all  opinions,  to  pass 
upon  facts  without  even  suffering  the  jury  to  review  his  decision.^ 
And  in  practical  propriety  it  requires  more  legal  knowledge  and 
acumen  to  determine  a  question  of  foreign  law,  under  conflicting 
evidence  of  witnesses  and  chaotic  statutes,  involving  nice  con- 
siderations of  a  system  of  jurisprudence  to  which  no  man  among 
us  is  educated,  than  to  say  what  is  our  own  law.  Surely  to  take 
this  from  the  incumbent  of  the  bench,  who  has  presumably  some 
ability  to  deal  with  it,  and  give  it  to  the  men  in  the  jury-box,  who 
certainly  have  none,  is  not  conducive  to  a  rightful  administration 
of  justice.^    Again,  — 

§  1088.  AnaiogieB.  —  All  the  analogies  of  our  legal  practice  indi- 
cate that  the  judge,  not  the  jury,  shall  decide  what  is  the  foreign 
law.  In  other  circumstances  wherein  the  law  is  not  judicially 
recognized,  but  is  proved,  the  proof  is  directed  to  him,  who,  and 
not  the  jury,  passes  upon  it.     Thus,  — 

§  1089.  Private  Statutes.  —  A  private  statute  must  be  pleaded 
and  proved.*    But  the  proof  is  made  to  the  judge,  and  he  in- 

V.  Gwynn,  5  Ire.  187;  iDgraham  v.  Hart,  part    proceeded    from    misapprehensioos 

11  Ohio,  255;  l)e  Sobry  v.  De  Laistre,  2  and  inaccurate  followings  of  nicely  cor- 

Har.  &  J.  191,  219,  229,  230,  3  Am.  D.  rect  language  of  eminent  judges.     For 

535 ;  Charlotte  v.  Chouteau,  25  Mo.  465 ;  example,  Lord  Eldon,  sitting  in  a  jury 

I^oring  V.  Thomdike,  5  Allen,  257 ;  Brad-  case,  neatly  laid    down  exactly  what   I 

laugh  V.  De  Rin,  Law  Rep.  5  C.  P.  473,  have  stated  to  be  the  better  doctrine,  as 

475,  476 ;   Cecil  Bank  v,  Barry,  20  Md.  follows :  "  The  law  of  the  country  where 

287,  83  Am.  D.  553 ;  Ferguson  v.  Clifford,  the  contract  arose  must  govern  the  con- 

37  N.  H.  86.     See  Lockwood  v.  Crawford,  tract ;   and  what  that  law  is  should  be 

18  Conn.  361.  given  in  evidence,  to  me,  as  a  fact.     No 

^  De  Sobry  v.  De  Laistre,  supra.    And  such  evidence  has  been  given,  and  /  can- 

see  Pickard  v.  Bailey,  supra.  not  take  the  fact  of  what  that  law  is,  without 

'^  1  Bishop  Crim.  Proced.  §984-9896,  evidence."    Male  v.  Roberts,  3  Esp.  163, 

1244;   Jenkins  v.  Davies,   10  Q.  B.  314,  164.    Yet  I  have  seen  this  case  cited  to 

323;  Bartlett  w.  Smith,  11  M.  &  W.  483;  the  proposition  that  the   jury,   not    the 

Whitcher  v.  McLaughlin,  115  Mass.  167.  court,  is  to  pa.ss  upon   the  question  of 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulties  what  is  the  foreign  law! 
and  mistakes  on  this  question  have  in  ^  Bishop  Stat.  Crimes,  §  395-402. 
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structs  the  jury  upon  it  and  its  effect,  the  same  as  though  it  were 
a  pyblic  one  whereof  the  courts  take  judicial  cognizance.'  In 
like  manner,  — 

§1090.  City  OrdiBaucea.  Aa  —  Though,  iu  the  absence  of  a 
statute  providing  otherwise,  a  city  ordinance  or  other  like  by-law 
is  to  be  pro%cd,  bceauge  the  court  does  not  take  judicial  cogni- 
zance of  it,  the  doctrine  is  familiar  that,  on  proof  being  made 
before  the  judge,  he  liolds  it  %'aTid  or  void,  construes  it,  and  deals 
with  it  precisely  as  with  any  public  enactment.^    Now,  — 


1  Thas,  in  The  Priuce'a  Case,  6  Co,  1  a, 

28  n,  •"  it  was  reaolved  ihat  against  a  gen- 
eral act  of  FarlianLGUt,  or  Hueh  an  act 
wheniof  the  judges  cjt  officio  ought  to 
take  notice,  die  other  jjarty  cjumot  pleacl 
nnl  titl  record ;  for  of  »ueh  acta  the  judges 
ought  to  take  notice ;  hut  if  it  he  misre- 
cited,  the  p^vrty  ought  to  demur  iti  law 
upou  it.  And  iu  that  cuse  the  law  in 
grounded  ujhui  great  reason ;  for  [not, 
the  reader  will  |>t»rcoive,  that  the  private 
statute  id  fiitt  w  hereof  the  jury  takes  cog- 
uixaoce.  iustead  uf  the  judge,  hut]  God 
forliid.  if  the  record  of  such  acts  [puldicj 
should  l>e  lost»  or  consumed  by  fire  or 
other  mt'uus,  that  it  should  tend  to  the 
geueral  prejudice  of  the  comtnouwealth; 
but  rather,  although  it  be  loeit  or  con- 
ftnraed,  the  judges  either  hy  the  j>riuied 
copy  or  by  the  record  in  which  it  waa 
plea^led,  or  by  other  means,  may  inform 
themselves  of  it."  Where  a  private  slat- 
nte  is  pleaded,  if  the  opposite  party  would 
deny  its  existences  bis  proper  pica  Is  nut 
tirJ  reconi,  and  the  issue  thereon  is  not  for 
the  jury  but  for  the  court.  Springs  v.  Eve, 
i  &Iod.  240.  It  is  said  in  Bacon^s  Abridg- 
ment to  be  a  geueral  rule  "  that  if  a  pri- 
vate statute  be  pleade^l,  nul  titl  record  may 
ht  replied;  hut  if  the  exemplification  of 
a  private  statute  under  the  great  seal  be 
pleaded  |a  ra^^  where  the  pleading  cttr> 
rie^  with  it^lf  the  conclusive  record 
proof],  nut  titl  rtn^ord  cannot  be  replied/' 
Statute*  L.  3.  And  see,  on  this  qnes- 
tioo,  Mr.  Ilargrave's  note  to  Co.  Ijt. 
98  ft.  There  are  doubtless  circnmstanc^a 
wheretn  a  private  statute,  like  any  other 
thing  which  ought  ordinarily  to  be  pleaded, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  without  plea;  as, 
in  like  manner,,  there  are  eireamstances  in 
LVhidl  %  foreign  law  may  be  so  given  in 
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evidence;  and  there  may  be  mn  indeliDite- 
tiess  in  the  report  of  a  case^  and  even  there 
may  have  been  iu  the  minds  of  the  jtt4gQi 
and  of  counsel,  as  to  whether  the  evideDtv 
was  really  addressed  to  the  jarr  or  to  the 
judge.    In  Anonymous,  2  Salk.  566.  where 
the  defendant  had  pleaded  a  private  itat- 
ute^  and  the  plaintiff  hod  rejdied  nal  titl 
record,  and  the  defendant  had  brouj^ht  in 
the  printed  act  to  support  his  plea,  Uult, 
C.  »J.  declined  to  accept  the  evidence,  aud 
observed  :  "  An  act  printed  by  the  km'* 
printers  is  always  allowed  good  evidcuce 
of  the  act  toajuriff  but  [in  this  matter 
fork  the  court]  was  never  allowed  to  he 
a  record  yet."     I  have  not  found  ia  the 
books  any  case  wherein  a  private  ftattUa 
was  submitted  to  the  jury,  in  di^stinctioa 
from  the  judge,  in  any  way  differing  from 
that  in  which  a  public  statute  might  hate 
been  submitted.     Possibly  1   have  over- 
looked some  case,  thoitgh  my  researeliei 
have  extended  much  further  than  lotiit 
aathorities  cited  in  this  note.    And  whtn- 
ever  a  private  statnte  has  been  pleaded 
and  proved,  or  otherwise  admitted  befoie 
a  tribunal,  the  judges  have  dealt  with  it 
precisely  as  they  do  with  a  poblic  one. 
For  an  example  illnstratiog  this  pitrposi- 
tion«  see  Rex  r.  Shaw,  12  East,  479,    And 
there  are  many  other  caaes.     Again,  tf  a 
public  statnte  recognizea  a  private  mte, 
the  latter  bet^omes  public  law,  to  be  jttdi^ 
cially  noticed  by  the  conns.      Beoflon  a 
Welby,  2  Saund'  Wms,  e*l.  154,  155,  uute; 
Samuel  r.  Evsns,  2  T-  R.  569.  575;  Dwir 
Stat.  2d  ed.  465.    But  it  would  he  abeiinl 
for  a  court,  in   instructing  the  jiiry,  to 
deal  with  such  statnte  in  the  two  ciifit 
differently. 

3  Dilloa  Men.  Corp.  2d  ed  J  3M,  SS4; 
Bishop  Slat.  Crime^v  §  lS-26,  409-ftU7. 


CHAP.  ZXXY.]         SPECIALLT  OF  FOBEION  MARRIAGE.  §  1095 

§  1091.  A  Foreign  Law  —  is  precisely  analogous  to  a  private 
statute  or  bj-law.  As  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,^  in  name  only 
is  it  foreign,  —  the  doctrine  being  that  in  the  cases  where  it  is 
admitted,  the  domestic  law  makes  the  foreign  its  own,  and  en- 
forces it,  not  as  foreign,  but  domestic.^  That  our  rules  of  pro- 
cedure do  not  cast  on  the  judges  the  heavy  burden  of  knowing  it 
judicially  is  not,  it  is  submitted,  a  reason  for  taking  from  them, 
when  proof  of  it  is  made,  the  right  to  treat  it  as  they  do  all  other 
law  governing  causes  before  them. 

§  1092.    What  Law  U  Foreign  or  not^  as  requiring  Proof:  — 

The  Law  of  Nations  —  is  not  foreign  law,  as  already  explained.^ 
So,— 

§  1093.  Foreign  Flag  and  Seal.  —  When  the  executive  depart- 
ment  of  one  government  acknowledges  the  national  existence  of 
another,  it  "  therefore,"  in  the  words  of  Greenleaf ,  "  recognizes, 
and  of  course  the  public  tribunals  and  functionaries  .  .  .  take 
notice  of,  the  existence  and  titles  of "  the  other  government,  its 
flag,  and  its  seal  of  State.  Hence  '^  public  acts,  decrees,  and  judg- 
ments, exemplified  under  this  seal,  are  received  as  true  and  gen- 
uine, it  being  the  highest  evidence  of  their  character."  *  For  a 
like  reason, — 

§  1094.  Judgment  of  Bister  State.  —  Though  our  States  are  to 
one  another  foreign,^  yet  as  the  national  Constitution  requires  the 
courts  of  each  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  a  judgment  in 
another,  when  such  judgment  is  pleaded  in  any  one,  its  courts 
will  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  its  rendi- 
tion.®    So  also,  — 

§  1095.  Foreign  Law  promidgated  by  us.  —  "  Where,"  says 
Story,  "  our  own  government  has  promulgated  any  foreign  law  or 

1  Ante,  §  855.  man,  1  Cranch,  1,  38.    And  Johnson,  J. 

3  Scrimshire  o.  Scrimshire,  2  Hag.  Con.  uses  the  like  hinguage  in  a  South  Caro- 

895,  407,  4  £ng.  £c.  562,  568;  CaldweU  lina  case.    Allen  v.  Watson,  2  Hill,  S.  C. 

V.  Vanvlissengen,  9  Hare,  415,  425.  319,  320.     See  also.  Spegail  v.  Perkins, 

*  Ante,  §  1068.  2  Root,  274 ;  Delafield  v.  Hand,  3  Johns. 

*  I  Greenl.  Ev.  §4;  Robinson  v.  Gil-  310;  Thompson  v.  Stewart,  3  Conn.  171, 
man,  20  Me.  299;  Lincoln  v,  Batelle,  6  8  Am.  D.  168;  U.  S.  v.  Reynes,  9  How. 
Wend.  475 ;  Griswold  v.  Pitcaim,  2  Conn.  U.  S.  127. 

85.    Iiimit  of  Doctrine. — I  am  not  seek-  ^  Ante,  §  1083. 

ing  the  outer  limit  of  this  sort  of  doctrine.  *  Ohio  o.  Hinchman,  27  Fa.  479 ;  Paine 

Marshall,  C.  J.  puts  it  thus:  "The  laws  v.  Schenectady  Ins  Co.  11  R.  I.  411.    And 

of  a  foreign  nation,  designed  only  for  the  see  Hobbs  v.  Memphis,  &c.  Rid.  9  Heisk. 

direction  of  its  own  affairs,  Are  not  to  be  873;    Anderson  v.    May,   10  Heisk.  84; 

noticed  by  the  courts  of  other  countries.  Lackland  v.  Pritchett,  12  Misso.  484;  Hol- 

unless  proved  as  facts."     Talbot  v.  See-  ton  v,  Gleason,  6  Fost.  N.  H.  501. 
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ordinaoce  of  a  public  nature  as  autheiitic.  that  may  of  itself  beJ 
sufficient  evidence  of  tlie  actual  existence  and  terms  of  such  law  ^ 
€>r  ordinance ;  *'  *  for  tbia  renders  it,  as  to  the  evidence,  domestic 
law*  Likeirise  it  has  been  held  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  a  copj  of  the  Civil  Code  of  France,  purporting 
to  be  printed  at  the  royal  press  in  Paris^  and  received  in  the  course 
of  our  international  exchanges,  with  the  indorsement^  "i>t  Garden 
des  Sceauz  de  France  a  la  Cour  Suprime  de$  JEtaU  Ums^**  is, 
without  further  proof,  evidence  of  the  French  law.  "  Congress/' 
said  Wayne,  J,,  *'  has  acknowledged  it  by  the  act  [autborisdng  the 
exchange],  and  the  appropriation  which  was  given  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  reciprocate  the  donation^  We  tmnsmitted  to  the  min- 
ister of  justice  official  copies  of  all  the  laws,  resolutions,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  a  complete  series  of  the  deci- 
sions  of  tills  court.  We  do  not  doubt,  whenever  the  question  shall 
occur  in  the  courts  of  France,  that  the  volumes  which  were  sent 
by  us  will  be  considered  sufficiently  authenticated  to  be  used  as 
evidence."  *     In  like  manner,  — 

§  1096.  State  I«awB  in  Uirited  States  Courta.  —  As  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  extends  to  various  ques- 
tions depending  on  State  laws,  and  it  is  likewise  in  a  measure 
local  witliin  State  limits,  they  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  laws 
of  the  States.^     And  — 

§  1097.  Territories*  —  It  is  the  same  also  of  the  laws  of  the 
Territories^     Again,  — 

§  1098,  The  House  of  Ziords  —  sits  as  a  court  of  appeal  equally 
from  England  and  Scotlimd,  Therefore  in  any  case  it  can  take 
judicial  cognizance  of  the  laws  of  both  countries.  This  was  curi- 
ously  illustrated  in  a  Scotch  appeal  depending  on  English  law. 
The  Scatfh  Court  had  decided  in  a  particular  way,  following  the 
opinions  of  the  experts  as  to  what  was  tlie  law  of  England*  The 
House  of  Lords,  differing  from  them  as  to  the  English  law,  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  Scotch  Court. ^ 


1  Story  Confl,  Laws,  §  C40;  Talbot  v. 
Seemmi,  I  Cranch,  L  And  see  CheAa^ 
peakf*,  &<?.  Cauikl  v.  Baltimore^  &e.  Rid. 
4  Gil!  &J.  1. 

2  Ennirt  l^  Smith.  14  How.  U  S.  400, 
429.  Add  B©e  Dftuphin  v,  V,  8,  6  Ct.  CI. 
S2L 

•Owings  V,   Hull,   9   Pet.   607.   625; 


Jiuiction  Rid.  I'.  Bank  of  Ashland*  12 
Wal.  226 ;  Merrill  i'.  Dawson,  Hemp. 
563  ;  ■kmes  17.  Hays,  4  McLean,  521 ;  Ja»> 
per  V.  Porter,  2  Mi-Leau,  579, 

^  Breed  v.  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  S5  Fed. 
Rep,  542. 

*'  Douglaa  v.  Brown,  2  Dow  ^  C.  171» 
177, 


CHAP.  XXXV.]        SPECIALLY  OP  POBEIGN  MABRIAGB.  §  1102 

§  1099.    The  Methods  of  Proof:  — 

Because  Law,  and  for  Court.  —  In  reason,  the  consideration  that 
the  thing  mquired  after  is  law,  in  distinction  from  ordinary  fact, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  it  is  addressed  to  the  judge  instead  of 
the  jury,  may  well  modify  the  form  and  even  the  nature  of  the 
proofs.  And  so  in  a  general  way  are  the  authorities,  but  the  pre- 
cise lines  of  doctrine  are  not  altogether  distinct.    Thus,  — 

§  1100.  Knowledge  of  Judge.  —  There  is  some  apparent  author- 
ity for  saying  that  if  the  judge  should  personally  know  what  is 
the  foreign  law,  he  has  the  option  to  act  upon  such  knowledge.^ 
But  this  is  not  commonly  practised,^  yet  we  have  a  doctrine  not 
greatly  different  from  it,  as  follows,  — 

§  1101.  Books  of  Law.  —  It  was  by  a  learned  admiralty  judge 
held  to  be  alike  lawful  and  proper  to  prove  the  present  law  of 
England,  written  and  common,  by  printed  books  of  statutes,  re- 
ports, and  the  writings  of  approved  legal  authors.  His  argument 
for  this,  based  equally  on  reason  and  authority ,3  is  clear  and  forci- 
ble. He  adds  :  "  In  respect  to  the  laws  of  France,  Germany,  or 
Russia,  or  any  other  country  which  has  a  wholly  different  sys- 
tem from  our  own,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  rigid  rule 
might  be  better."  *  We  have  thus  a  foundation  in  authority  for 
the  following  — 

§  1102.  Doctrine  of  Reason.  —  It  is  not  the  duty  of  Our  courts 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  foreign  law,  hence  the  party  relying 
upon  it  must  allege  and  prove  it  as  fact  to  the  judge.  And  still 
it  is  law,  to  be  laid  down  and  expounded  to  the  jury  precisely 
like  domestic  law.  Therefore  if  the  judge  chooses  to  take  upon 
himself  the  burden,  he  may  learn  it  through  books  and  other  like 
means  the  same  as  he  learned  the  law  of  his  own  State.     In  ex- 


*  S.  r.  Rood,  12  Vt.  396 ;  8.  p.  Middle-  Among  the  cases  cited  are  Dalrymple  v, 

barj  College  v.  Cheney,  1  Vt.  336,  348.  Dalrymple,  2  Hag.  Con.  54,  81 ;  Rex  v. 

But  see  Adams  i;.  Gay,  19  Vt.  358.     And  Picton,  30  How.  St.  Tr.  225,  491 ;  Thomp- 

see  Donald  u.  Hewitt,  33  Ala.  534,  550,  73  son  v.  Musser,  1  Dall.  458 ;  Rayuham  u. 

Am.  D.  431 ;  Foster  v.  Taylor,  2  Tenn.  Canton,  3  Pick.  293 ;  Young  v.  Temple- 

190.  ton,  4  I^  An.  254,  .50  Am.  D.  563 ;  Lord 

2  And  see  especially  Drake  v.  Glover,  v.  Staples,  3  Post.  N.  H.  448 ;  Roberts  v, 

30  Ala.  382 ;  Taylor  v.  Runyan,  9  Iowa,  Knights,  7  Allen,  449 ;  The  Maggie  Ham- 

522 ;  Jones  v.  Laney,  2  Tex.  342 ;  Newton  mond,  9  Wal.  435 ;  Carnegie  v.  Morrison, 

V.  Cocke,  5  Eng.  169.  2  Met.  381,  404;  Ennis  v.  Smith,  14  How. 

»  He  cites,  as    opposed,    yet    decided  tJ.  S.  400.     Of  the  like  sort  I  will  add, 

"  without  argument,"  McConnick  v.  Gap-  Webster  o.  Webster,  58  N.  H.  3 ;  Lacon  v, 

nett,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  278.  Higgins,  D.  &  R.  N.  P.  38. 

«  The  Pawashick,  2    Low.  142,  149. 
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ceptional  circumstances,  this  course  will  be  judicious,  —  perhaps 
often,  where  the  law  is  that  of  a  common4aw  coimtr)%  like  Eng- 
land. But  rarely  or  never  would  a  judge  unlearned  in  the  civil- 
law  jurisprudence  undertake  to  expound  the  law  of  a  country 
where  that  system  prevails,  much  less  the  law  of  China  or  Japan. 
This  question  is  addressed  to  the  sound  and  careful  judicial  dis- 
cretion.   Coming  now  to  the  more  common  proofs, — 

§  1103.  Laws  of  Sister  States.  —  By  some  Opinions,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  views  just  stated,  the  stiitutes  of  a  sister 
State,^  perhaps  differing  from  those  of  a  strictly  foreign  coun- 
try,'* may  be  proved  merely  by  presenting  to  the  judge  an  appar- 
ently oflicial  ^  copy  thereof.  But  other  of  our  tribunals  seem  to 
dissent,  and  in  the  absence  of  legislative  direction  to  require 
either  that  such  statutes  be  authenticated  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress* or  bo  verified  by  the  oath  of  some  person,  or  otherwise 
made  to  appear  correct  by  equivalent  evidence.^  The  question 
is  at  present  settled  in  most  of  our  States  by  legislation  ;  as, 
for  example,  that  *'  the  printed  statute-books  of  sister  States  and 
the  several  Territories  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be 
printed  under  the  authorities  of  such  States  or  Territories,  shall 
be  evi donee  of  the  legislative  acts  of  such  States  or  Tcrritories/'J 
For  a  volume  to  be  admissible  under  this  provision,  it  must  pur-* 
port  to  be  printed  by  authority  of  the  State  whose  statutes  it 
purports  to  contain.^    A  book  of  statutes  appearing  to  be  merely 


1  MuUeu  r,  Morris,  2  Pa.  St  85 ;  Ten- 
ant V.  Tenimt,  110  Pa.  478;  U.  S.  v, 
N(:M3lk<*,  17  BlutL'b.  554;  Ilanrick  ik  An- 
drews, 9  Port.  9 ;  Tavlor  v.  Bank  of  Uli- 
Bois,  7  T*  B.  Monr.  576;  Raynbani  i\ 
Canton,  a  Pii-k,  293 ;  Enierj  v.  Barry,  8 
Fosf.  N.  H.  473,  61  Am.  1>,  622;  Thomas 
V,  1  Ja\  i:*.  7  B-  Monr.  227,  230 ;  Barkmau 
V.  ilopkiiis,  G  Ivug.  laT  ;  Ft^ter  e.  Taylor, 

2  Tenn.  lyo;  Cox  l\  Ro!iiu&on,  2  Stew.  &. 
p.  91 ;  TliompBtm  v.  Mosser,  I  Dall.  458; 
S.  V,  Abbey,  29  Vt,  60,  67  Am.  D.  754. 

'^  Baynliain  i\  Caolon,  sopra;  Packard 
V.  Tljll,  2  Wenel.  411;  Chanoine  it.  Fowler, 

3  Wend.  1 73  ;  Lincoln  v.  Battellc,  G  \V'en<L 
475 ;  Be^ich  v.  Workman,  20  N.  H.  379. 

«  Edmwndsi  v.  S.  79  Ala.  48. 

*  As  to  autlientji\ition  nnder  the  net  of 
CongTCSs,  see  Sisik  u.  Wood  raff ^  IS  Til.  25  ; 
S.  t'.  Carr,  5  N.  H.  367  ;  U.  S.  t».  Johng,  1 
Wash,  C.  C.  363 ;  Henthorn  v,  Slippherd, 
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1  Blackt  15T;  WOeon  v.  Walker,  3  Stew. 
211 ;  S.  V,  Cheek.  13  Ire.  414  ;  Warner  p. 

C.  3  Va.  Cas.  95 ;  liaiiter  v.  Falcher,  5 
Hand.  12G,  16  Am.  D.  708;  Wiljion  ».  Lj^ 
zior,  H  GraL  477;  S.  i\  Ja^:ki»on.  2  De?, 
663  ;  Hanej^  v.  Cumming^s,  68  Tex-  599. 

*  AiivLmB  V,  Gav,  19  Vt.  338;  S.  v. 
Twitty,  2  Hawks,  441,  11  Am.  D,  779; 
Comparet  r.  Jemegnu,  5  Bkckf.  375; 
Stanford  v.  VmH,  27  Ga.  243,  73  Am.  D. 
734 ;  liailey  t\  McDowell,  2  Harring.  IteL 
34  ;  Cniig  i'.  Brown,  l*et.  C  C.  352. 

*  Bri;^ht  t\  White,  8  Mk^o.  42),  425; 
BnnjBrhan  tv  Graham,  I  How.  Mifsia.  220; 
Mngee  v.  San(k'r**on,  10  Ind,  261 ;  Yar- 
Inmnigh  r.  Arnold,  20  Ark,  592 ;  Clarke 
i\  Bank  of  Missiiwippi,  5  Eng.  516,  52  Am. 

D.  248.    A»  to  JowA,  i»ee  Latterett  if.  Cook, j 
I  Iowa.   \,  6:1   A  in.  D.  428;   M  to  KeD 
York,  Pacific  Pnenmatic  Ga«  Co.  o,  Wh© 
ock,  44  N.  Y.  Superior,  566;  as  to  Altt- 


CHAP.  XXXV.]        8PECIALLT  OF  FOREIGN  MABBIA6E.  §  1106 

from  a  private  printer  is  commonly  rejected.^  A  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  acts  of  a  single  session  has  been  deemed  admissible.^ 
The  words  "  By  Authority,"  printed  on  the  book  of  statutes,  suffi- 
ciently show  it  to  proceed  from  the  government.^ 

§  1104.  How  much  of  Statute.  —  To  prove  thus  the  written  law 
of  a  sister  State,  the  whole  body  of  its  statutes  need  not  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  particular  section  or  act 
relied  on  is  prima  facie  sufficient.* 

§  1105.  Foreign  Statutes  as  Records.  —  Says  Story:  "The  usual 
mode  of  authenticating  foreign  laws,  as  it  is  of  authenticating 
foreign  judgments,  is  by  an  exemplification  of  a  copy  under  the 
great  seal  of  a  State,  or  by  a  copy  proved  to  be  a  true  copy  by 
a  witness  who  has  examined  and  compared  it  with  the  original, 
or  by  the  certificate  of  an  officer  properly  authorized  by  law  to 
give  the  copy,  which  certificate  must  itself  also  be  duly  authen- 
ticated." ^  And  it  has  been  observed  that  a  United  States  consul 
abroad  cannot  so  certify  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  as  to 
render  his  unaided  certificate  adequate.®  The  original  evidence 
of  any  statute  is  the  engrossed  act  itself,  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  and  an  error  in  the  printed  copy  will  be  disre- 
garded on  the  true  original  appearing.^ 

§  1106.  Parol  Evidence  with  Statute.  —  The  terms  of  a  foreign 
statute  cannot  be  shown  by  parol ;  the  writing  must  be  produced.^ 
But  by  the  better  doctrine  the  fact  that  a  particular  statute  pre- 

bama,  Claoton  v.  Barnes,  50  Ala.  260 ;  as  Caines,  155,  163 ;  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co. 

to  Maryland,  Zimmerman  v.  Helser,  32  v.  Labuzan,  15  La.  An.  295 ;  Line  v.  Mack, 

Md.  274;    Harryman  v,  Roberts,  52  Md.  U  Ind.  330. 
64.  ^    Stein  v.  Bowman,  13  Pet.  209.    See 

^  Canfield  v.  Squire,  2  Root,  300, 1  Am.  In  Goods  of  Klingemann,  32  Law  J.  n.  8. 

D.  71 ;    Bostwick  v.  Bogardus,  2   Root,  Prob.  16. 
250;    Dixon  v,  Thatcher,   14   Ark.   141;  ?  Clare  v.  S.  5  Iowa,  509. 

Kinney   v.  Hosea,  3   Harring.   Del.   77;  «  Kenny  v.  Clarkson,  1  Johns.  385,  3 

Geron  o.  Felder,  15  Ala  304.     See  Allen  Am.  D.  336;  Robinson  v.  Clifford,  2  Wash. 

r.  Watson,  2  HiU,   S.  C.  319;    EUis  v,  C.C.I;  Hoes  r.  Van  Alstyne,  20  111.  201 ; 

Wiley,  17  Tex.  134.  Emery  i'.  Berry,  8  Post.  N.  H.  473,  61  Am. 

«  Ashley  v.  Root,  4  Allen,  504.  D.  622 ;  Comparet  v.  Jemegan,  5  Blackf . 

»  Merrifield  v.  Bobbins,  8  Gray,  150;  375;  Smith  v.  Potter,  27  Vt.  304,  65  Am. 

Crake  ».  Crake,  18  Ind.  156.  D.  198;  U.  S.  v.  Ortega,  4  Wash.  C.  C. 

*  Hunter  v,  Fulcher,  5  Rand.  126,  16  631 ;  Tryon  ».  Rankin,  9  Tex.  595;  Mc- 
Am.  D.  738;  Grant's  Succession,  14  La.  Neill  v.  Arnold,  17  Ark.  154:  Consequa  v. 
An.  795 ;  Grant  v.  Henry  Clay  Coal  Co.  Willings,  Pet.  C.  C.  225 ;  Woodbridge  v, 
80  Pa  208.  Austin,  2  Tyler,  364,  4  Am.  D.  740 ;  Char- 

*  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  641 ;  8.  p.  Wayne,  lotte  v.  Chouteau,  25  Mo.  465 ;  Kermott  v, 
J.  in  Ennis  v.  Smith,  14  How.  U.  S.  400.  Ayer.  11  Mich.  181 ;  McDeed  v.  McDeed, 
426.    And  see  Vandenoort  v.  Smith,  2  67  111.  545. 
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vails  in  a  foreign  country  is  sufficiently  established  by  presenting 
to  tliO  court  a  statute-book  containing  it,  and  showiug  by  parol 
that  in  such  country  it  is  used  and  accepted  in  the  courts  na 
authentic ;  ^  yet  even  this  has  been  denied.^  On  the  oilier 
hand, — 

§  1107,  The  Unwritten  Law — of  Wie  foreign  country  is  pi-ov- 
able  by  parol,^  —  the  witnesses  being  experts,  to  be  more  particu- 
larly s|)olven  of  ill  a  later  sub-title. 

§  1108*  The  Conatmction  and  Applioation  —  of  a  foreign  stat- 
ute, as  to  the  question  before  the  court,  f>ertain  to  the  forcijTD 
law,  and  are  to  be  shown  by  parol.*  Yet  the  expert  testimony 
just  mentioned  is  not  exclusive,  but  the  judges  are  in  the  habit 
of  lookhig  into  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  foreign  State/  and 
they  may  even  consult  the  diHa  in  tbem.'^  If  the  party  relying 
on  the  forciga  statute  does  not  supplement  it  by  proof  of  ita 
inter  pre  tat  iun  at  home,  and  it  does  not  otherwise  appear^  the 
court,  at  least  by  the  better  opinion,  will  construe  it  by  its  own 
rules,  and  apply  it  to  the  case  on  trial  the  same  as  though  it  were 
domestic  law."  For  either  the  foreign  law  must  pass  for  nothing 
or  it  must  be  construed  by  the  com-t  or  jury. 

§  1109.  English  Views  —  (^Written  Law). — A  well-known  Eng- 
lish author**  says:  "It  seems  to  liave  been  thought  at  one  time 
that  all  foreign  wntten  law  must  be  proved  by  a  copy  projierly 
authenticated ;  ®  but  this  doctrine  is  now  distinctly  exploded,  —  the 


1  Owen  r.  Boyle,  15  Me,  147,  32  Am, 
D.  143 ;  Burton  v.  AiiderMon,  t  Tex,  US ; 
Spatjldiijj^  V.  \' ill  cent,  24  Vt,  601 ;  Junes 
IK  Mafff-t,  5  S.  &  n.  523 ;  O'Keofe  v,  U.  S, 
6  Ct.  CL  674. 

^  Vaa  Bwfikirk  r.  Mulock,  3  Harriaon, 
184, 

»  McRae  r.  Matt<H>n»  13  Pick.  53  ;  Frith 
r.  Spragup,  1 4  Mfis»,  455  ;  U.  S.  t?.  Ortega, 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  531  ;  Livingston  i'.  Mary- 
laud  lu^timtice  Co.  6  Cranch,  274  ;  Dough* 
erty  v.  Snyder,  15  S.  &  R.  84 ;  Kenuy  p. 
Chirkflon,  J  .Johns.  385.  3  Am.  D.  336; 
Kohiii^<in  f\  Cliffonl.  2  Wnsh.  C  C  1; 
Daiifnrth  v.  Kcyookls.  I  Vi  25&;  Try  on 
r,  Rankin,  9  Tex  51*5 ;  Wilaoti  r.  Carsou, 
12  Mil.  54;  McNeill  p.  Arnold,  17  Ark. 
154 ;  Morritt  v.  Morritt,  20  11!.  65 ;  Tyler 
t?*  Trabue,  8  B.  Moiir,  30f> ;  Conset]na  v. 
Willing^,  Pet.  C.  C.  225;  Woodhridge  r. 
AoBtin,  2  Tyler,  364.  4  Am,  D.  "40:  Char- 
loUe  V.  Cbottteao,  25  Mo.  465;  McDeed  r. 
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McDeed,  67  III.  545 ;  S.  v.  Cross,  66  It»ira, 
ISO, 

*  Iloes  f.  Van  .\L5tyn€v  20  III.  201; 
Dyer  v.  Smith,  12  Coun.  384;  l\  v.  Lam- 
beVt,  5  Mich.  349,  72  Am,  D.  49 ;  Walker 
t\  Forlie*.  31  Ala.  9. 

6  MeClure  r.  CarapbeU,  71  Wis.  350, 
5  Am.  St.  220,  222 ;  McMerty  r.  Morrison, 
62  Mo.  140. 

^  Haikett  tr.  Potter,  135  B£a».  349. 
See  port,  §   IML 

T  SidweU  V,  Evans,  1  Pa,  (B.  P.  &  W.) 
3R3,  21  Am.  D,  3§7 ;  Charlutte  r.  Chm- 
lean,  25  Mo.  465;  Smith  r,  B^rtmrn.  II 
Ohio  St.  fiyn.  This  doctriue  Pceiii*  to  be 
fairly  ileducible  also  from  Enni?  r.  Smith, 
14  How,  V,  S.  400,  428 ;  post,  §1110, 

9  2  Taylor  Kv.  ad  ed,  §  12&0. 

^  Rex  r.  Piclon,  30  How.  8t  Tr.  225, 
491,  per  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  €h%g  r. 
Leory,  3  Camp.  166;  Millar  t*.  Heiurick, 
4  Camp.  155 ;  Fr€»eraotilt  i'.  Dedire,  1  F. 
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House  of  Lords  having  determined,^  in  accordance  with  a  deci* 
sion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,^  that  whenever  foreign  writ- 
ten law  is  to  be  proved,  that  proof  cannot  be  taken  from  the  book 
of  the  law,  but  must  be  derived  from  some  skilled  witness  who 
describes  the  law."  ^  In  the  case  thus  referred  to  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Brougham  observed :  "  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  proper  mode  of  proving  a  foreign  law  is  not  by  showing  to 
the  House  the  book  of  the  law ;  for  the  House  has  not  organs 
to  know  and  to  deal  with  the  text  of  that  law,  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  a  lawyer  who  knows  how  to  interpret  it. 
If  the  Code  Napoleon  was  before  a  French  court,  that  court  would 
know  how  to  deal  with  and  construe  its  provisions ;  but  in  Eng- 
land we  have  no  such  knowledge,  and  the  English  judges  must 
therefore  have  the  assistance  of  foreign  lawyers."  And  Lord  Den- 
man  added :  '^  A  skilful  and  scientific  man  must  state  what  the 
law  is,  but  may  refer  to  books  and  statutes  to  assist  him  in  doing 
so."*    Yet,— 

§  1110.  American.  — In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Wayne,  J.,  explains  that  this  doctrine  cannot  be  unqualifiedly 
sound,  even  as  an  exposition  of  the  present  English  law.  And 
he  quotes  Lord  Langdale,  "  who  also  sat  with  the  other  judges  in 
the  Sussex  Peerage  Case,"  as  using  afterward  ^  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  Though  a  knowledge  of  foreign  law  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  the  judge,  you  may  impute  to  him  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  art  of  reasoning  as  will  enable  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  bar,  to  discover  where  fallacies  are  probably  concealed,  and 
in  what  cases  he  ought  to  require  testimony  more  or  less  strict. 
If  the  utmost  strictness  was  required  in  every  case,  justice  might 
often  stand  still ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  that  there  may 
not  be  cases  in  which  the  judge  may,  without  impropriety,  take 
upon  himself  to  construe  the  words  of  a  foreign  law,  and  deter- 
mine their  application  to  the  case  in  question,  especially  if  there 
should  be  a  variance  or  want  of  clearness  in  the  testimony."    At 

Wins.  429;   Boethlinck  v.  Schneider,  3  the  Btatntory  law  of  a  forei^  country 

Esp.  58.  niay  he  proved  by  the  oral  testimony  of 

1  Sussex  Peerage  Case,  11  CI.  &  F.  85,  a  lawyer  from  such  country.  Arnold  v, 
114-117.  Higgins,  11  U.  C.  Q.  B.  446' 

2  Baron  de  Bode's  Case,  8  Q.  B.  208,  «  Sussex  Peerage  Case,  U  CI.  &  F.  85, 
250-267.  115,  116. 

»  Following  this  real  or  supposed  doc-  *  In  Nelson  v,  Bridport,  8  Beav.  527, 
trine,  a  Canadian  court  has  decided  that    537. 
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all  events,  what  is  kid  down  in  tlie  last  section  is  not  law  in  the 
United  States.! 

§  1111.  Foreign  Judicial  Decisions,  —  We  have  seen  that  OUr 
courts,  inquiring  after  the  law  of  other  States  and  countries,  may 
and  do  look  into  the  foreign  decisions.^  And  a  Connecticut  stat^ 
ute,  whether  repealed  or  not  the  author  has  not  searched  to  see, 
affirms  in  substance  what  is  believed  to  be  the  just  doctrine  with- 
out statutory  aid  ;  namely,  *' the  reports  of  the  judicial  decisions 
of  other  States  and  countries  may  be  judicially  noticed  by  the 
courts  of  this  State,  as  evidence  of  the  common  law  of  such  States 
or  countries,  and  of  the  judicial  construction  of  the  statutes  or 
otber  laws  tliereof.*'^ 

§  1112.  Purtiier.  —  In  this  sub-title  and  the  last,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  fu reign  law  without  special  reference  to  marriage. 
But  in  the  next  two  sub-titlea  we  come  back  to  the  direct  subject 
of  tbese  volumes,  and  there  something  further  will  appear  within 
the  equal  scope  of  the  present  and  last  sub-titles. 

III.    The  Premmptions  as  to  a  Foreign  Marriage, 

§  1113.  In  what  Issuei  —  (Fact  of  Marriage),— As  already  seen,* 
in  the  ordinary  issues  where  marriage  prhna  facie  appears  from 
the  cohabitation  and  marriage  repute  of  the  parties,^  a  foreign 
marriage  is  not,  in  the  absence  of  rebutting  evidence,  proved  dif- 
ferently from  a  domestic  one.  So  that  tlie  elucidations  of  this 
sub-title  and  the  next  pertain  simply  to  what  is  termed  a  fact  of 
marriage,  in  cases  like  the  civil  one  for  seduction  and  the  crim- 
inal for  polygamy  or  adultery,  and  in  all  the  issues  in  rebuttal  of 
the  prima  faeie  presumptions  of  marriage. 

§1114.  Prove  what.  —  A  foreign  marriage  being  good  or  ill 
according  to  its  status  in  the  foreign  country ,'^  the  evidence  of  it^ 
when  the  marriage  fact  is  to  be  proved,  must  establisb  the  double 
conclusion  that  the  fact  there  transpired,  and  that  the  law  of  the 
place  made  it  marriage."^    Now,  — 


1  Emiw  \\  Smith,  U  How.  U.  S-  400, 
428.  And  see  luite.  §  1105  ;  Smith  r.  Bar* 
tram,  1 1  Ohio  St.  690 ;  The  Pawashick^ 
2  Low.  142,  145, 

«  Ante,  §  not,  1108  J  Fergu&on  r.  Clif- 
ford, 37  N.  H.  86 ;  Donald  u,  Hewitt,  33 
AU.  &34,  550,  73  Am.  D.  431;  Alexander 
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V.  Alexander,  31  Alft.  241  ;  Alexander  p, 
Torreuce,  6  .Tone««.  N.  C.  260,  262. 

■  Lockvvood  p.  Crawford,  18  Conn,  361. 

*  Ante,  §  1065. 

*  Ante,  §  932,  936,  942,  943, 
«  Ante.  §  838,  843,  656,  886. 

*  Bird  V,  C.  21  Grat  800 ;  P.  t?.  Lam. 
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§  1115.  Presumption  as  to  Foreign  Law,^ — Since  marriage  is  a 
natural  right  to  which  all  marriageable  parties  are  entitled;*  miice 
it  is  the  highest  public  interest;^  since  it  is  of  international  law 
and  l>y  it  specially  protected  ;^  since  whatever  is  shown  to  Ijave 
been  done  is  presumed  to  have  been  don©  riglitly  ;**  since  all  pre- 
sumption is  pressed  into  the  rendering  of  sexual  unions  valid  mar- 
riages, even  as  against  the  actual  probabilities;^  since  the  courts 
accord  prima  facie  validity  to  less  important  and  less  cherished 
foreign  bargainings  without  proof  of  the  foreign  law;**  and  since 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  common  law  severally  require  only 
mutual  consent  to  constitute  matrimony," ^whenever,  in  a  proven 
transaction  in  any  foreign  country,  two  apparently  marriageable 
persons  are  shown  to  have  entered  into  any  form  of  solemnization 
or  contract  which  comprehends  a  present  undertaking  to  be  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  nothing  appears  to  cast  discredit  on  the  pru- 
ceediug,  the  foreign  law  should  be  presumed  prima  fade  to  make 
them  married.  This  doctrine  would  be  cou elusive  in  legal  reason, 
with  a  minute  fraction  of  its  support  thus  appearing;  with  its  full 
actual  support,  it  stands  without  the  possibility  of  overthrow  or 
even  of  intelligent  caviL  And  the  foundation  of  legal  reason  is 
the  surest  of  all  whereon  to  rest  a  doctrine  of  the  law.^  As 
to  which  — ■ 

§  1116.  la  Authority.  —  When,  in  1864,  "Bishop  on  Marriage 
and  Divorce''  was  enlarged  to  two  volumes  so  as  to  include  the 
present  topic,  the  author  was  able  only  to  say  of  the  proposition, 
which  he  then  suggested  in  a  less  extended  form  of  reasoning : 
"This  is  what  ought  to  be, — ^what  the  general  principles  of  our 
law  of  evidence  require  in  such  a  case;  what  the  writer  of  these 
volumes  trusts  will  be  when  this  branch  of  our  law  is  better  con- 
sidered, ^ —  yet,  as  we  are  about  to  see,  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  this 
down  as  being  absolute  law  now,"^  Since  which  time,  our  Amer- 
ican tribunals  have  looked  into  the  doctrine  tluis  propounded, 
and  have  alhrnied  it,  so  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  established 
in  adjudication.^^ 

bert.  5  Mich,  349,  72  Am  D.  49;  Oncalc  *  Ante,  §  93L 


V,  C.  17  Grat.  582;  S.  v.  Patterson,  2  Ire. 
346»  38  Aid.  D,  699;  Re^.  ik  Savjig^  13 
Cox  C.  C.  178,  14  Erig.  Rep.  632;  S.  v. 
Schlachter,  I'hiUipa,  ^.Q.  620. 

1  AntP,  §  S9l. 

«  Ai)t«.  §  38. 

>  Ante.  §  833. 


*  Ante,  §  9*'i6-958, 

*  Ante,  §  1071-1084. 

7  Ante,  §  29r),  297,  390,  410. 

*  AntL*.  §  130. 

»  I  Bishop  Mar.  h  Dir.  4th  ed,  fi  521, 
523. 
^  Hutchioa  t\  Kimmell,  31  Mick  126, 
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§  1117.  In  England  —  Ireland, — Out  of  our  own  coimtry  the 
qui'stioii  appears  a  good  dual  muddled,  and  it  is  not  ultoj^etlier 
plain  how  the  authorities  at  present  are.  A  single  English  judge, 
jiresidhig  in  a  jury  trial  for  polygamy  where  the  first  marriftge 
was  alleged  to  have  been  in  Scotland,  held  that  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  show  a  solemnization  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  RimaD 
Cathulie  priest,  without  proving  also  the  Scotch  law.^  But  tlie 
contrary,  as  to  a  marriage  in  a  foreign  t^tatc,  in  a  like  case  of 
polyj<amy,  was  afterward  adjudged  on  grave  consideration  by  the 
Higli  Court  of  Justice  in  Ireland/-*  At  an  earlier  period  in  Ire- 
laud,  Dr.  liadcliff  said  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Dublin:  **If 
the  fact  of  mtirriage  be  once  proved  directly  or  by  circumstances, 
its  lawfulness  is  presumed  ;  and  it  lies  on  the  opj)onent  to  prove 
the  illegality,  as  being  contrary  to  the  If'x  loci^  or  otherwise;  m 
that  here,  if  the  maiTiage  was  in  Jersey,  I  must  take  it  to  be 
according  to  the  laws  of  Jersey,  semper  prmgumitur  pro  matri- 
monio.  The  case  of  Steadman  v.  Powell  ^  is  an  authority  for  Ixjti 
these  positions."  *  But  later,  in  tlie  English  Court  of  Exchequer, 
after  the  case  of  The  Queen  v,  Millis  bad  determined  for  Englanil 
and  Ireland  that  a  common-law  marriage  rei|uires  the  presence  of 
a  priest,^*  a  foreign  marriage  between  P^nglish  subjects  at  Ccyrout, 
in  Syria,  was  lield  not  to  be  sufficiently  proved  to  sustain  an 
action  for  criminal  conversation,  wliere  the  ceremony  was  sliown 
to  liave  been  performed  by  an  American  missionary  wba  was 
not  a  priest  in  orders,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  foreign 
law,** 

§  1118.  In  Canada ^ — the  doctrine  is  in  a  like  tangled  condition* 
It  was  observed  in  the  U[»per  Canada  Court  of  Queen's  Bench: 
"There  is  no  rpiestion  that  the  lex  loci  is  to  govern  in  such  coseSj 
and  that  when  a  marriage  has  been  in  fact  openly  solemnized  we 
must  jiresunic  it  to  have  been  solemnized  according  to  tlie  Ut 


IS  Am.  \L  164  :  lIcfl^Tav©  r.%  Uedi^rave,  58 
Md.  93-  Ilyuea  i-.  McUermutt,  7  Abb,  N. 
Ca».  98;  Williams  r.  8.  54  Ak.  131.  25 
Am.  R.  6G5:  lladeu  r.  Uvy,  51  Ala.  -it^l, 
384;  Evau.H  r.  ReyiioliK  32  i\hw  St,  163; 
C.  t\  Keniiey,  VM  Masa.  387;  IJanoD  t'. 
S.  a-!  M«L  123;  Tu  re  Tiemay,  25  N.  B. 
286;  ?Iynp»  (^  McDermott,  91  N,  Y.  451, 
438,  459,  43  Am.  R.  677;  Rayuhani  v. 
Canton,  3  Pick.  293.  297.  And  see 
Smith  V.  Smith,  1  Tex.  621,  46  Am.  D. 
121. 
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I  Reg.  IK  Savage.  13  Cox  C.  C.  178,  U 
Eug.  Uep.  632, 

^  Reg.  V.  Griffin,  U  Cox  C.  C  i 
Prer-iw^ly  the  same  has  been  iiiijud|«di 
Ma^Bachugetts.    C.  v.  Kentiey.  120  I  ~ 
387, 

*  SteadmAH  v.  Powell,  I  Add.  Ec  ^ 
2  Enjj^.  Ei\  2^, 

«  EUe  >n  Else,  Milward,  146,  lM)JSt. 
^  See  ante,  §  399-406. 

*  Catherwood  i\  Cation,  13  M.  A  W« 
261. 
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Ioci\  imlcssy  upon  the  proof  given  of  the  facts  and  of  the  law  then 
prcvailiDg,  we  see  clearly  tliat  it  was  otherwise/'  ^  But  the  same 
tribunal  afterward  refused  to  sustain  a  conviction  for  polygamy, 
where  tlie  first  alleged  marriage  was  in  New  York,  and  there  was 
proof  of  the  solemnizing  fact,  yet  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  New 
York  law.^  So  the  New  Brunswick  Court,  on  an  indictment  for 
adultery,  where  a  fact  of  marriage  was  established  as  transpiring 
in  Maine,  held  that  the  foreign  law  should  also  be  shown,^  Later, 
the  same  tribunal  upheld  a  marriage  in  Ireland,  on  proof  of  the 
fact,  without  evidence  of  the  Irish  marriage  law.*  In  reason,  the 
sort  of  issuCj  whether  criminal  or  the  ordinary  chil,  could  make  no 
difference;  since  the  distinction  relates  only  to  those  proofs  which 
depend  on  the  presumed  innocence  of  a  cohabitation,^  they  being 
insufficient  if  presumption  conflicts  with  presumption  ;  though  in* 
advertently  the  judges  may  have  deemed  otlierwise. 

§1119.  Argument  from  ConveniencQ.  —  If  foreign  marriages 
were  required  to  be  proved  in  our  American  courts  after  more 
rigid  rules  than  those  set  down  in  the  foregoing  sections  as  just 
in  principle,  extreme  inconvenience  would  ensue.  Here  are  con- 
gregated immense  masses  of  refugees  from  poverty  and  oppression 
in  the  Old  World,  not  to  speak  of  our  States  being  foreign  to  one 
another  as  to  this  class  of  law;  and  if,  whenever  a  foreign  mar- 
riage is  to  be  proved,  the  foreign  law  must  be  shown  as  a  separate 
fact,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  useless  trouble  which  courts  and 
litigants  will  have  in  these  cases,  or  to  the  failures  of  justice 
thence  proceeding.     Still, — 

§  1120*  Same  aa  Ours.  -^  Since  in  most  of  our  States  no  formal 
solemnization  is  essential  to  matrimony,  it  would  not  be  specially 
inconvenient  to  hold  the  foreign  marriage  law  to  be  presumptively 
the  same  as  our  own.  And  there  is  some  authority  for  this  form 
of  the  doctrine.^  But  that  such  is  not  its  just  form  appears  from 
the  reasons  on  which  it  restsJ 


^  RohlnsoB. C.J.  in  Dreakcj  p*  Breakejr, 
2  U.  C.  Q.  B,  349,  355 ;  «.  p.  also,  by  Dar- 
giin.  J.  in  Ue€ti  i».  Hudson,  13  Ala,  570. 
And  gee  Ew6ii'»  Case,  G  City  H.  Rec.  65; 
Tiower*8  Caj»o«  Macq.  Pari.  Pract.  656; 
Ward  t'.  Dey,  I  Rob,  Ec.  759. 

•  Reg-  r'  Smith,  14  U.  C-  Q.  B*  565. 
And  »ee  Graham  t^  I.aw,  6  U.  C,  C  P. 
310;  Burt  t\  Burt,  2  Swab.  &  T.  88. 

a  Uei;.  tt.  EUif,  22  N.  B.  (P.  &  B-)  440. 

*  In  re  Tiemay,  25  N.  B.  286. 
VOL.  I,  —  31 


»  Ante,  §  923,  940,  943,  1113. 

•  Aute,  §  1074  ;  Buutiena  r.  Pordms, 
2  Bob*  La.  I ;  Legg  v,  Legg,  8  Mnsn.  99 
S.  V.  Pttttersor*.  2  Ire.  346,  38  Am,  I*.  699 
Crwbv  i^  Hii.ston»  t  Tex.  202,  231  ;  Leav 
en  worth  r.  B  rot:  k  way,  2  II  in,  N.  Y,  201 
llrneft  v.  McDermott,  82  N.  Y.  4i ,  37  Am 
R,  538;  Hyn^s  i\  McDermott,  91  N.  Y 
451.  458.  43*  Am.  R.  677, 

7  Ante,  §  Ut5. 
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IV,    Tlie  Non-presumptive  Proofs  of  a  Foreign  Marriage. 

§  1121,  Proving  both  Fact  and  I*aw.  —  Whatever  be  tlie  true 
doctrine  of  prtisiimption  within  the  clucidatioas  of  the  last  eub* 
title,  it  is  always  a  correct  method,  if  the  party  chooses,  to  prove 
first  the  foreign  law,  and  then  a  solemnization  after  its  forms.^ 
And  more  or  less  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the  last  sub^titlc, 
we  have  cases  which  require  the  foreign  law,  even  in  the  circum- 
stances there  contemplated^  to  be  separat^^ly  proved.^     But  — 

§  1122.  ^Witnesaea  and  Accompanying  Facts.  —  Largely  thc 
courts  accept  evidence  of  the  foreifl:u  law  from  non-prof essionfti 
witnesses,*  and  even  allow  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  open  aad 
public  solemnization  of  the  marriage  itself,*  especially  if  by  a 
minister  of  religion,  or  other  penjon  shown  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
performing  tlie  ceremony.^  In  a  Virginia  case,  Staples,  J.,  ob- 
served :  "  Wlicn  a  witness  testifies  to  a  marriage  in  a  foreign 
State,  solemnized  in  the  manner  usual  and  customary  in  such 
State,  by  a  person  duly  authorized  to  cclebrato  the  rites  of  mar- 
riagc,  and  the  parties  afterwards  lived  together  as  man  and  wife, 
this  is  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  valid  marriage  as  could  be  ex- 
pected or  desired  ;  and  in  such  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
thc  law  of  such  State,  or  to  offer  further  evidence  of  a  compliance 
with  its  provisions.**^  So,  on  an  English  divorce  trial  before  Pr, 
Lusbington,  the  marriage  to  be  proved  having  occurred  at  BatAvii^ 
in  tlie  island  of  Java,  a  witness  testified  to  his  presence  tbereatin 
a  Lutheran  cburch,  the  religion  of  the  country  being  Lutheran, 
or  Calvinistic*  A  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  by  a  per- 
son appearing  to  be  in  lioly  orders,  but  no  banns  had  been  pub- 
litthed,  and  tne  witness  could  not  say  it  was  valid  by  the  Uj^  loci 
No  certificate  was  produced.  Yet  the  learned  judge  held  thc 
proof  to  be  adequate,  and  said :  "  If  it  was  absolutely  necessarv  in 
all  cases  of  this  description,  where  the  marriage  was  in  a  foreign 

«  rhillips  i>,  Gregg,  10  WntU,  I5«. 
But  eee  2  Stark.  £v.  519;  and  Hei  r* 
Whet  ford »  supra. 

*  Rvx  i\  Brampton,  10  East,  2S2,  !8*» 
290 ;  Duncan  v.  Duncan,  2  Monrhtj  U^ 
Mag.  612.  The  point  is  fltttied,  but  ot« 
decidedt  in  Nixon  t?.  Brown,  4  BIkU* 
167. 

»  8.  p.  Kean,  10  N,  H.  347,  34  Am-I^ 
162. 

«  Bird  V.  C.  21  Gmt  SOO.  807,  8061 


1  Warner  v.  C.  2  Va,  Can.  96  ;  Fomfr 
hill  p.  Murraj,  I  Bland,  479 ;  Montague 
r.  Montague,  2  Add.  Ec,  375,  2  Eug.  £c 
850. 

*  2  Phil  Ev.  with  C.  &  H.'s  notes,  209  j 
Roflcoe*6  Crim.  Ev.  286;  2  Bam  Ec.  Law, 
bj  PhilHm.  476  c: ;  Smith  v.  Smith,  I  Tex. 
621,  46  Arn.  D,  121 ;  PlMllips  r.  Gregpf,  10 
Watte,  158, 36  Am.  D.  158  ;  Rex  v.  Whe^ 
ford,  cited  5  Bentham's  Rationale  of  Judi- 
cial Evidence,  160. 
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country,  that  I  must  have  actual  and  direct  proof  that  it  was  ac- 
cording to  the  lex  loci,  aud  valid  by  that  law,  —  if  that  was  the 
rule  of  these  courts,  it  would  lead  to  considerable  inconvenience. 
For  the  last  twenty  years,  since  the  pacification  with  Franco, 
80  many  marriages  have  been  contracted  by  British  subjects  in 
foreign  countries,  —  in  South  America,  and  westward  and  east- 
ward to  the  Philippine  Islands,  —  that  if  the  law  required  nbso- 
lute  proof  of  their  validity  according  to  the  hx  lociy  it  would 
amount  pretty  nearly  to  a  denial  of  justice.  I  do  not  appre- 
heud  that  such  strictness  of  proof  is  required/'  *  Passing  by 
this  looser  sort  of  proof, — 

§  1123.  witnesses  generaUy  to  Poreiga  I*sw  —  must  be  experts 
in  such  law.  To  quote  from  an  English  writer,^  the  witness  **must 
either  be  a  professional  man  belonging  to  the  country  whose  laws 
are  in  (|uestion,  or  at  least  he  must  hold  some  official  situation, 
which  presumes  because  it  requires  sufficient  knowledge.^  Thus, 
a  judge,  an  advocate,  a  barrister,  or  an  attorney  will  be  an  admis- 
sible witness  to  prove  the  laws  of  Ms  own  country ;  and  an  attor- 
ney-general, though  not  a  barrister,  as  is  occasionally  the  case  in 
some  of  our  colonies,  may  be  examined  as  a  person  peritus  virtute 
offiviL^  So  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  holding  the  office  of  coad- 
jutor to  a  vicar-apostolic  in  this  country,  has  in  virtue  of  that 
office  been  considered  as  a  person  skilled  in  the  matrimonial  law 
of  Rome,  and  therefore  an  admissible  witness  to  prove  that  law,^* 
Wliether  a  French  vice-consul  bore  would  be  allowed  to  prove  the 
law  of  France  as  a  person  officially  skilled  may  admit  of  some 
doubt,  though  on  one  occasion  the  testimony  of  such  a  person  was 
admitted  by  Lord  Tcnterden.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  law  of  a 
foreign  country  cannot  be  proved  even  by  a  jurisconsult,  if  bis 
knowledge  of  it  be  derived  solely  from  his  having  studied  it  at  a 
university  in  another  country.*     Neither,  as  it  seems,  can  a  mer- 


^     '  DuDcan  v,  Dur^can,  2  Montlily  Law 

^Hagiudiie,  €12.    8ee  nJito  the  ob»ervatiaaa 

of  the  name  learn  *?d  judge  in  Cwod  i\  Cood, 

1  Curt  Ec  755,  6  Eng.  Ec,  452,  456,     See 

also  Rex  v.  Brampton,  10  East,  2S2. 

*  2  Taylor  Ev.  §  128L 

»  Snasex  Peerage  Caae,  1 1  CI-  &  F.  85, 
134. 

♦  lb.  124,  per  Tsor^  Brong^jam ;  R©x 
V.  Picton,  30  How.  St.  Tr  225,509-512; 
Ward  o.  D©y,  7  Notes  Cas,  96,  101-106. 


*  SuMex  Peemj^e  Case,  11  CI.  &  F.  85. 
117-134. 

«  Lacon  t\  Hlggins,  a  Stark.  178,  D  & 
R.  N,  P,  38. 

''  Bristow  t\  Seqaevilk,  5  Exch.  275; 
9.  c.  nora.  Bristow  v.  De  Secquerille,  3 
Car,  &  K.  64.  In  the  Goods  of  Bon  ell  i.  I 
P.  D.  $9.  See  Datiphin  i^  U.  S.  6  Ct  CL 
321. 
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chant  or  other  person,  who  holds  no  official  situation,  and  who  is 
unconnected  with  the  legal  profession^  be  heard  to  expound  the 
law,  though  the  judge  may  be  satisfied  that  he  really  possesses 
ample  knowledge  on  the  subject.*  If  the  question,  however,  relates 
to  a  foreign  custom  or  usage,  any  witness  will  be  admissible  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  fact;^  and,  therefore,  a  London  hotel-keeper, 
who  was  formerly  a  merchant  and  stock-broker  at  Brussels,  has 
been  permitted  to  prove  the  mercantile  usage  in  Belgium,  with 
respect  to  the  presentment  of  a  promissory  note  that  was  made 
payable  in  a  particular  place,"  ^  In  accord  with  this  English 
doctrine  is  the  American.*  Yet  the  laws  of  a  peculiar  and 
isolated  foreign  people,  such  as  the  Chinese  were  formerly,  and 
to  some  extent  are  now,  may  be  proved  by  non-professional  wit- 
nesses,^ because  and  if  no  other  are  obtainable.     Now,  — 

§  1124.  Further  of  Marriage-law  Experts.  —  Experts  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  that  to  which  they  testify 
as  such,  not  also  of  all  collateral  tilings.^  Therefore  an  expert  to 
foreign  marriage  laws  need  not  be  a  lawyer,  understanding  all 
branches  of  the  foreign  law.^  So  that  a  clergyman  or  priest  has 
been  adjudged  competent;  because,  said  Staples,  J.,  "all  j3ersons 
who  practise  a  business  or  profession  which  requires  them  to 
possess  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand  are  experts,  so 
far  as  expertness  is  required."^  There  is  almost  authority  for 
saying  that  any  inhabitant  of  a  foreign  country  may  be  a  witness 
to  its  marriage  laws;  because,  as  judicially  observed,  "all  resi- 
dents of  a  country,  of  marriageable  age  and  ordinary  under- 
standing, are  familiar  with  the  usual  and  customary  forms  of 
marriage.'*^    The   contrary   to   this  was  adjudged  in  England. 


1  Per  Lord  Lyud hurst,  C.  utating  the 
nninimoiiei  opioiuu  of  the  judges  aiid  the 
Lords  iij  Sussex  I't^enige  Cime^  II  CI.  & 
F.  85,  13  tp  aud  ovemiling  Reg.  v.  Dent, 
1  Car.  &  K.  97- 

"  Ganer  v,  Lane«bomngli,  Peak©,  17  ; 
exblaiueil  by  I^>rd  LyiuUiiirst,  C.  in  Stis» 
»ex  Peerage  Case,  li  CL  &  F,  85,  124. 
See  Moatyn  v.  Fabngas,  I  Cowp.  161,  174, 
per  I.oni  Mansfield  ;  Feaabert  v,  Turafc, 
Prec.  Ch,  207. 

*  Vnndet  Donekt  v.  ThellusBoni  8 
C.  B.  812. 

<  See  Doo|Tberty  r^.  Snyder,  15  S.  &  R, 
84;    Tvler  t*.  Trabae.  s'b.  Moan  306; 
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Dyerr.  Smitb,  12  Conn.  384;  Walker  r. 
Forbes,  25  Ala.  139,  60  Am.  D.  498. 

^  Wikocks  V.  Phillips,  1  Wab  Jr.  47. 
And  see  S.  t\  Moy  Looke,  7  Or.  54. 

»  1  Bishop  Crim.  Proce<l.  §  1179;  2  lb. 
S  &32,  687. 

^  Ante,  §  1122;  and  Suseex  Pe^mge 
Case.  1 1  CI.  &  F.  85. 

«  Bird  r.  0  21  Grat,  800, 808.  To  the 
like  effect,  see  .'Imerican  Life  Ins.  ^  Co. 
i\  Roaenagle.  77  Pa.  507 ;  S.  v,  Goodrich, 
14  W.  Va.  834. 

»  Wottrteh  v.  Freeman,  71  N.  Y.  601 . 
See  Hynet  ».  McDcrmott.  7  Abb.  lH. 
Caa.  98. 
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"There  may  be  certain  cases  perhaps/'  said  Jems,  C*  J.,  ''in 

which  it  limy  nut  he  lu^cessury  to  have  a  lawyer  to  give  evidtriice, 
hut  the  court  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  some  witccss  coiiversaut 
with  the  Scottish  law  of  marriage  should  have  been  called  on  the 
part  of  the  crown."  And  Alderson,  B.  :  *'  The  Uoose  of  Lords  in 
the  Sussex  Peerage  Case  appears  to  have  overruled  tlie  decision 
of  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  wiio  held  that  an  unprofessional  wit- 
ness might  prove  the  law  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  marriage.'*  * 
The  reader  will  observe  that  what  is  here  said  relates  to  a  witness 
who  is  a  mere  expert,  and  wiio  does  not  add  the  weight  of  the  ac* 
conipanying  facts  of  the  transaction,  as  stated  in  a  preceding 
section.^ 

§  1125*  Date  of  hsi'w  —  (PreBUmed  to  remaiji  Unchanged ).  ^ — 
When  a  statute  or  the  unwritten  law  is  proved  as  of  a  particular 
date,  its  continuance  to  a  subsequent  period  will  be  presumed, — 
leaving  the  burden  with  the  otlier  party  to  show,  if  he  can,  a 
change.*  This  is  but  a  special  forni  of  the  larger  doctrine,  famil- 
iar in  our  law  of  evidence,  that  a  condition  of  things  once  appear- 
ing  presumptively  continues.  The  common  application  of  it  is 
where  the  condition  is  shown  at  a  particular  date,  and  thence  the 
same  condition  is  inferred  as  continuing  at  a  date  subsequent 
But  obviously  the  form  may  be  reversed ;  so  that  if  the  condition 
at  the  last  date  is  proved,  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  the 
same  at  the  first  date.  There  can  be  no  distinction  between  these 
two  forms  of  the  proposition.  But  the  habits  of  legal  thought  are 
inveterate,  and  as  water  that  has  always  been  accustomed  to  flow 
down*hill  never  can  be  allured  into  the  opposite  course,  so  it  has 
been  foimd  practically  impossible  for  bodies  of  lawyers  and  judges 
to  carry  a  presumption  from  the  later  date  up  to  the  earlier. 
Thus,— 

§1126.    Lauderdale  Peerage.  —  In   the   case  of  the   Lauderdale 


1  Reg,  V.  Povej,  14  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  549, 
6  Cox  C.  C.  83,  «4,  Dejirs.  C.  C,  32.  For 
prior  rulings  of  Wipflitman,  J.  see  Re^.  i». 
Dent,  1  Cur*  &  K.  97;  Keg.  v.  8immotii!ito, 

1  Car,  &  K.  164;  s.  c.  num.  Reg  r.  Siin- 
moiiite,  I  Cox  C.  C.  30 ;  lk>g.  v.  Nowton* 

2  Moody  &  R.  503.  So,  in  im  Irish  po- 
lygamy case  where  the  firat  marriage  wna 
in  Scotland,  it  was  held  that  it«  validity 
need  not  be  proved  hy  one  cooversant 
with  the  Scotch  lawn,  but  it  is  suffirient 
if  the  jury  believe  there  was  in  fact  a  mar- 


riage which  by  them  waa  vaJid*  Reg- 1?. 
Cljarktou,Jebb,:2G7,  1  Crawf.  &  Dix  C.  C, 
315. 

a  Ante.  §  1122, 

»  S.  V.  Patternnn,  2  Ire,  346,  38  Am.  1>. 
699;  Raynham  i\  Canton,  3  VUk.  293, 
296;  Davis  r,  Curry,  2  Bibb,  238.  240. 
241 ;  Charlotte  *•,  Chouteau,  25  Mo.  4G5 ; 
Farwell  r.  Harrifl,  12  La,  An.  50;  Good- 
win V.  Appleton,  22  Me.  453 ;  Stokefi  it, 
Macken.  62  Barb.  145. 
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Peerage,  involving,  aa  it  appears  in  the  English  books,  only  tin 
earldom,^  jet  in  fact  large  pecuniary  interests  also  in  Scotlaud,* 
the  decision  turned  upon  the  validity  of  a  marriage  celebrated  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  1772.  And  the  question  the  most 
anxiously  and  earnestly  agitated,  as  the  author  has  opportuiiitr 
to  know,  in  the  Scotch  Court,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  amoog 
counsel  and  experts,  was  the  condition  of  the  New  York  marriage 
law  at  the  date  mentioned.  The  undertaking  to  trace  it  dowD- 
ward  in  the  order  of  time  led  into  an  apparently  inextricable 
tangle  about  *'The  Duke's  Laws"  and  other  dark  things  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  New  York.  Yet  the  Scotch 
judges,  apparently  all  the  Scotch  and  English  lawyers  employed 
in  the  case,  the  experts  on  the  American  law  who  testified  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  entire  body  of  this  high  tribunal 
assumed  that  the  only  method  was  to  conduct  the  investigatij 
down  the  stream  of  time,  in  utter  oblivion  of  the  truth  so  obvii 
on  its  suggestion  that  the  way  for  travel  in  the  other  dlrectioD 
was  equally  permissible.  Tbe  decision,  sustaining  the  marriagfc, 
was  put  upon  ground  which  left  this  particular  matter  unimpor- 
tant; otherwise,  quite  likely,  an  earldom  and  large  estates  lost 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  upper  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  Scotland,  England,  and  the  United  Statijs, 
rushing  as  impelled  by  habit,  instead  of  doing  a  little  very  obvious 
thinking.  For  the  path  from  a  later  date,  when  the  law  was  con- 
clusively settled  in  New  York,  upward  to  1772,  was  open,  plain, 
and  certain.  Not  even  presumption  was  required  in  travelling  it, 
but  at  every  step  the  light  of  the  then  present  shone  upon  it  in 
absolute  distinctness  and  fulness.^ 


^  Landerdale  Peerage,  10  Ap.Cas.692. 

^  I  have  not  maile  a  search  to  see  pre- 
cisely how  far  this  case  appears  iu  the 
Scottrh  hooka,  on  a  suit  to  recover  the 
estates.  MaiUaQd  v.  Maitlaud,  12  Scotch 
S«S8.  Cas,  4th  ser.  S99,  belongs  to  it, 

•  On  t>chalf  of  Major  MaiUand,  who  by 
the  dec]«iiou  in  the  Hoa.He  of  Lords  be- 
came the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  counsel  were 
emploved  in  New  York  to  obtalii  expert 
evidence.  Aft^r  the  Scotch  suit  and  ap- 
plicatiou  in  the  House  of  Lonis  for  ad- 
mission  to  ilie  earldom  had  procef^led  a 
certain  way,  it  ocirarred  to  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  case  to  cable  to  the  New 
York  coondcl  to  obtain  my  riewa.    And 
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in  consequence  of  the  exeeptkul 
portancc  of  the  question  and  the  " 
involved,  I  consented.  Accordlog^  to 
stnictious  to  counsel,  *'  The  jtiiJg«  ia 
Scotland  iudicated  that  the  eridtiocf^  vtr- 
quired  should  be  given  by  au  Amerirsa 
lawyer  who  had  made  the  htf^tory  o{  ibt 
law  a  matter  of  special  study,  ii»  the  qttei' 
tion  is  an  historical  one ;  uan}ely«  as  to  tbe 
system  of  law  regarding  marriage  ia  >'«v 
York  iu  1772.  The  counsel  who  t*  to 
give  evidence  will  therefore  pkase  itlti 
his  age,  and  how  long  he  has  made  tki 
hiitorit  of  the  law  in  New  York  ot  is 
America  generally,  or  specially  on  the  I6^ 
ject  of  marriage,  tho  subject  of  his  9ptiM 


^EAP.  XZX7.]  SPECIALLY   OF   FOREIGN   MARRIAGE. 
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§  1127*  CoBfeaaiona  of  Foreign  Marriage— There  ifl  SOmc  au* 
thority  for  sayiog  that  because  a  non-expert  witness  cannot  tes- 
tify to  the  foreign  marriage  laws,  so  likewiae  cannot  a  non-expert 


Btudy  and  reflearch.*'  There  was  no  allu- 
sion to  the  po&sibiLitjr  of  tru veiling  otbi^r- 
yrino  than  down  the  stream  of  timc;«  And 
jet  lb©  Scotch  Court  was  fullj  aware  that 
at  a  date  sub^cqtieut  to  1772  the  law  had 
been  hy  n^merouH  adjudications  sottlod  ia 
N^w  York,  and  that  ucither  itself  nor  the 
HoiLse  of  LoriJa  hat!  or  pretended  to  any 
jurirtdjction  to  overrate  on  tlib  trial  the 
final  determinations  of  the  New  York 
tribunala-  Seoingj  therefore,  that  to  re- 
vcr!M3  the  order  of  time  and  travel  upward 
instead  of  downward  wjia  a  thing  "'  not 
thought  of"  hy  the  Scotch  judges,  and 
knowing  that  a  mere  Bnggestion  would 
make  plain  to  them  the  better  method,  1 
declined  the  investigation  thus  requested, 
of  which,  I  said :  "In  Fen  ton  ik 
1,  4  Johns.  52.  decided  in  ISiB,  a  mar- 
t  hatl  in  IBOO  without  furmid  tioleuini- 
fttion  yfiis  adjudged   to  be  good.      And 

'  the  court  observed,  *  No  formal  ftolomui- 
zatiou  of  marriage  was  rec|uii!ite.    A  con- 

_tiiict  of  marriage  made  per  verba  dt 
msend  amounts  to  an  actual  nmrriuge, 
ftnd  it  ia  as  valid  as  if  made  »Vj  Jhcit'  Ef^fU- 
$%(E*  And  this  has  always  remained  the 
law  of  New  York,  established  by  constant 
ge,  and  numerous  judicial  decisions. 
I  Bbhup  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  279.  The 
Ke volution,  which  separated  New  York 
from  the  mother  country,  did  not  change 
any  laws  ou  8uch  a  subject  ati  thisi.  And 
ihe  law  of  marriage  wjts  the  same  in  1772, 
efore  the  HevolutioUf  as  after  it  in  1800 

"and  1809,  unless  changed  either  hy  the 
written  Constitution  or  by  a  statute.  1 
think  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
there  was  no  statute.  The  written  Cod- 
stitntion  was  adopted  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  in  1777.  The  only  provi- 
sion in  it  which  any  person  would  deem 
applicable  to  the  present  i|u<»fition  is  the 
following,"  &c.  I  omit  the  clause  of  the 
CoDstttution,  and  my  commentfl  thereon. 
The  opinion  proceeds :  '*  Therefore,  if  the 
Duke's  law  of  marriage,  or  any  other  like 
it,  wa'^  in  force  in  1772,  it  waa  also  in 
force  in  1800  and  1809.  So  we  have  this 
dtlemnia*  —  either  that  no  such  law  was 
in  force  in  1772^  or  that  it  was  judicially 


interpreted  to  mean  nothing  as  against 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.  And  what 
the  courts  interpreted  the  law  tb  be  it  waa 
No  researches  of  historians,  no  reasoning 
contrary  to  the  conclasioos  of  the  courts, 
can  i^'uder  the  fact  of  the  law  otherwise 
tlitm  lis  thus  stated."  This  opinion  would 
appear  not  to  have  reached  England  in 
time  for  the  idea  to  travel  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  A  New  York  expert,  who,  like 
myself,  was  expected  to  give  a  deposition 
for  use  (u  the  Scotch  Court,  either  adopt- 
ing my  view  or  arriving  at  it  indepen- 
dently, concurred  therein.  And  I^ndon 
counsel,  to  whom  these  opinions  snd  tho^ 
of  another  expert  were  submitted  for  his 
opinion  thereon,  wrote,  to  give  simply  a 
sTifflcient  extnu.'t,  as  follows :  "  1  have 
thought  it  right  to  express  at  some  length 
my  views  on  this  historical  inquiry,  bo* 
cause  1  understand  this  to  be  the  question 
on  which  my  opinion  is  more  particnlarly 
asked ;  hut  in  truth  I  look  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  comparatively  little  moment  to 
Major  Maitland,  and  I  do  so  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  re^isonlng 
in  Mr.  Bishop's  and  Mr.  's  opinions, 

founded  upon  the  case  of  Fenton  r*.  Reed, 
4  Johnc^.  .'i2,  and  similar  cases,  and  the 
terms  of  the  art.  35  of  the  (Constitution 
of  1777,  is  to  my  mind  absolutely  con- 
clusive that  in  the  year  1772,  whether  the 
liiw  of  1654  or  that  of  1684  or  neither  of 
them  were  in  force,  a  simple  contract  of 
marriage  per  verba  de  prtj.Mentt\  without 
the  presence  of  a  priest  or  minister  or 
magistrate  or  any  other  formal  solemnt* 
zation,  amounted  to  an  acioal  marriage." 
The  litigation  was  at  this  point  termi* 
Date<l  by  a  compromise,  so  nothing  fur- 
ther of  it  ap}>ears  in  the  Reports.  Bni, 
without  more,  the  omission  of  The  Tiling 
not  Thought  of — spoken  of  in  numer- 
oos  passages  in  the  preceding  elucidations 
of  this  viduino  (as,  ante,  §  462,  6r»<,  674, 
876,  963)  —  came  sufficiently  near  to  work* 
ing  disaster  to  the  party  in  the  right  In 
this  most  important  case,  even  aCfecting 
the  future  legislation  of  a  great  nation, 
to  impart  its  lesson  of  admonition  to 
the  entire  profession  of  the  law. 
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§1128 


EVIDENCE   OF  MARRIAGE, 


[book  rv. 


party  confess  to  his  foreign  marriage*^  But  this  sort  of  diatinc- 
tion  does  not  accord  with  the  comraon  course  iu  our  courts,  wbere 
admissions  and  confessions  of  all  classes  of  parties  are  received 
in  evidence  against  themselvesj  though  the  law  is  an  clement  in 
the  thing  to  which  they  confess.  If,  contrary  to  just  principle, 
the  tribunals  of  a  particular  State  reject  confessions  to  the  fact  of 
a  domestic  marriage,^  they  will  apply  the  same  rule  to  a  foreigu 
one.  But  J  said  Parker,  J. :  "I  see  no  reason  for  making  a  dis- 
tinction hetwecn  cases  of  marriage  iu  a  foreign  country  and  mar- 
riage in  this  State.  A  careful  examination  of  the  decisions  sliowrs 
that  none  has  really  been  recognized.'*^  And  generally  in  our 
States,  since  confessions  to  a  domestic  marriage  are  admissible^ 
so  are  they  to  a  foreign.* 

§  1128.    Presumed  Conformity  to  Foreign  I^sl^  —  (Fmssian  Ma^ 
xiage  —  Polygamy).— On  an  indictment  for  pf»lygaray,  wliere  Uie 
first  alleged  marriage  was  in  Prussia,  it  appeared  that  by  the 
Prussian  law  a  marriage  to  be  valid  must  be  entered  into  as  a 
civil  contract  before  a  ci  \  11  magistrate.     Commonly  in  practice  a 
religious  solemnization  follows  the  civil,  but  the  law  makes  it 
severely  penal  to  reverse  the  order  and  have  the  religious  one 
first.     In  this  instance,  only  the  religious  ceremony  was  shuwu; 
and  as  those  engaged  in  it  would  have  been  guilty  of  crime  had 
not  the  other  been  performed,  it  was  urged  that  the  presumptioti 
of  their  innocence  would  sustain  the  inference  of  its  performance. 
But  it  would  also  have  sbown  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  in  the 
second  marriage  for  which  he  was  on  trial.    So  the  court  rejected 
this  conclusion  ;  Paine,  J.,  observing:  '*  Perhaps,  under  the  justly 
liberal  rule  in  respect  to  proof  of  foreign  marriages  in  civil  suits^ 
it  would  be  allowed  to  prevail.     But  to  give  it  that  effect  in  a 
criminal  pnjsecution  would  be  to  overcome  tlic  presumption  of 
the  prisoner's  innocence  by  the  no  stronger  presumption  of  the 
innocence  of  a  stranger,  and  that  in  a  proceeding  in  which  such 
stranger  was  not  on  triaL     This  is  not  consistent  with  the  strict- 
ness required  in  criminal  prosecutions.     In  these,  there  must  be 


1  P.  V.  Lambert,  5  Mich.  349,  366, 
72  Am.  D.  49;  Tocker  v,  P.  117  IIL  88. 

«  Ante,  I  1057-1063. 

»  Gaha^aii  v.  P.  1  Par. Cr,  378, 386.  See, 
fts  further  illustration  this  matter,  WeUa&d 
Canal  i\  Hathawnv,  8  Wend.  480,  484.  24 
Am.  D.  51  ;  Smith  i-.  Elder,  3  Johns,  105, 
114.    And  BBG  P.  17.  Lambert^  Bupnw 
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«  WiUiama  r.  8.  54  Ala.  131,  25  Am. 
R.  665;  Oneale  i?.  C.  17  Grat,  582;  Reg- 
I'.  Newton,  2  Moody  &  R.  503,  as  ^>  which, 
and  the  next  caae,  see  ante,  §  1124  ;  Bef-  r, 
Simmo»«to,  I  Car  &  K,  164;  ».  c.  nom. 
Reg.  t'.  Siramonite,  1  Cox  C.  C.  30;  Cbj- 
ford's  Case,  7  Gieetil.  57. 


CHAP.  XXXY.]         SPECIALLY  OF  FOREIGN  MABRIA6E.  §  1131 

proof  either  direct  or  circumstantial,  having  some  intrinsic  ten- 
dency to  establish  the  facts  showing  guilt."  ^ 

§  1129.  Plead  and  Prove.  —  By  all  Opinions,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  prove  the  foreign  laws,  they  must  be  pleaded  in  mar- 
riage cases ^  the  same  as  in  others;^  the  qualification  in  both 
being,  in  the  words  of  Phelps,  J., "  that  they  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence without  being  specially  pleaded,  like  other  matters  of  fact, 
in  cases  where  the  rules  of  pleading  do  not  require  the  facts  to 
be  specifically  set  forth."* 

§  1130.  Compared  with  Domestio  Marriage.  —  There  are  prac- 
tical reasons,  yet  not  supported  by  much  judicial  authority,  for 
holding  the  proofs  of  a  fact  of  marriage  less  strict  when  the  cele- 
bration was  abroad  than  when  in  the  country  of  the  forum.^  And 
it  has  been  deemed  that  the  proof  of  a  foreign  law  may  be  more 
easily  dispensed  with  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  difficult.^  Hence, 
as  marriage  is  specially  favored,"  the  courts  may  well  relax  the 
rules  of  proof  when  a  foreign  marriage  is  in  litigation.  And, 
said  Abbott,  C.  J.,  speaking  of  ordinary  contracts  made  abroad : 
"  It  would  be  productive  of  prodigious  inconvenience  if  in  every 
case  in  which  an  instrument  is  executed  in  a  foreign  country,  we 
were  to  receive  in  evidence  what  the  law  of  that  country  was, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  instrument  was  or  was  not 
valid."  8 

§  1131.   Specially  of  Proof  by  Foreign  Record  :  — 

Competent  —  Compared  with  Domestic.  —  In  a  preceding  chap- 
ter,^ the  proof  of  the  fact  of  a  domestic  marriage  by  the  marriage 
register  and  other  like  sources  is  explained.  In  a  general  way, 
the  doctrines  there  stated  apply  also  to  foreign  marriages.^^ 

1  Weinberg  v.  S.  25  Wis.  370,  376.  *  Pickering  v.  Fisk,  6  Vt.  102,   105. 

^  Ward  V.  Dey,  1  Rob.  £c.  759,  762 ;  And  see,  as  to  marriage,  Martin  v.  Martin, 

Montague  v.  Montagne,  2  Add.  Ec.  375,  22  Ala.  86;  Trimble  r.  Trimble,  2  Ind. 

2  Eng.  Ec.  350 ;    Herbert  v.  Herbert,  2  76 ;  Richmond  r.  Patterson,  3  Ohio,  368. 

Hag.  Con.  263,  271,3  Phillim.  58,  4  Eng.  *  And  see  Brower  v.  Bowers,  1  Abb. 

Ec.   534,  538,  539;    Ruding  v.  Smith,   2  Ap.  214. 

Hag.  Con.  371 ;   Middleton  v.  Janverlin,  •  Phillips  v.  Gregg,  10  Watts,  158,  36 

2  Hag.  Con.  437;    Scrimshire  v.  Scrim-  Am.  D.  158. 

shire,  2  Hag.  Con.  395 ;  Swift  v.  Swift,  4  ^  Ante,  §  956-958. 

Hag.  Ec.  139 ;  Price  v.  Clark.  3  Hag.  Ec.  «  James  v.  Catherwood,  3  D.  &  R.  190. 

265 ;  Lloyd  v.  Petit  jean,  2  Curt.  Ec.  251 ;  And  see  Bristow  v.  SequeviUe,  5  Exch. 

Nokes  V,  Milward,  2  Add.  Ec.  386,  391,  275;  Alves  v.  Hodgson,  7  T.  R.  241. 

2  Eng.  Ec.  356,  359.     And  see  Cood  v.  »  Ante,  §  986-1020. 

Cood,  I  Curt.  Ec.  755,  6  Eng.  Ec.  452,  ^^  On  this  general  doctrine  and  various 

I5S.  questions  within  it,  consult  S.  v.  Dooris, 

s  Ante,  §  1066, 1085.  40  Conn.  145;  Hutchins  v.  Kimmell,  31 
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§  1132.  Between  our  Statee. — The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  *'  full  faith  and  credit  iihiill  he  given  in  each 
State  to  the  puhUc  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  ever/ 
other  State/'*  That  the  term  '' public  records'*  includes  a  mar- 
riage record  is  sufficiently  plain  in  reason,  but  the  question  was 
for  a  good  \Yhile  unsettled  in  judicial  authority;  and  the  earlier 
statutes  of  the  United  States  were  not  so  distinct  on  the  subject 
as  the  present  ones.  By  the  Revised  Statutes,  "  all  records  and 
exempli licatious  of  books,  Avhich  may  be  kept  in  any  pul)lie  oflice 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  or  of  any  country  subject  to  the  juris* 
dictiou  of  the  United  States,  not  appertaiin'ng  to  a  court »  shall  be 
proved  or  admitted  in  any  court  or  office  in  any  other  State  or 
Territory,  or  in  any  such  country,  by  the  attestation  [(proceeding 
to  specify  the  method].  And  the  said  records  and  exernplifi* 
cations  so  authenticated  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  given 
to  them  in  every  court  and  office  within  the  United  States  as 
they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the  courts  or  offices  of  the  State, 
Territory,  or  country,  as  aforesaid,  from  which  they  are  taken."  * 
Under  which  provisions,  it  is  now  undoubted  law  that  tlie  mar- 
riage record,  exempli  lied  as  the  statute  points  out,  including  evi- 
dence  showing  the  certificate  to  be  genuine  and  from  the  proper 
source,^  is  admissible;*  or  the  party  may  prove  the  record  after  ^ 
any  common-law  method.^ 

§  lies.  Foreign  Rules  of  Evidence. —  It  Is  perceived  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  national  statute  just  quoted,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  congressional  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  efifect 
of  the  record  is  determined  by  the  law,  not  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  used,  but  of  that  wherein  it  is  made.  Aside  from  this  pro* 
vision,  and  in  respect  of  strictly  foreign  records,  "we  are  not," 
to  quote  from  the  judge  ordinary  in  an  English  case,  *'  bound  by 


Mich.  12C,  18  Am.  R.  164;  S.  t\  Good- 
rirli,  14  W*  Va.  834;  American  Life  iu&. 
&c.  Co.  r.  HoAieDagle,  77  Ta.  507  ;  U-  S. 
r.  Mitcbd,  3  WiiHli.  C.  C.  95;  BaDcr  v. 
Day,  3  Wa^ih.  C  C,  243;  Conway  r. 
Beazley,  3  Haj?-  Ee.  639,  5  Eng.  Ec. 
242,  i248 ;  Ilyam  l-.  EilwardH,  1  Dall.  1  ; 
Weston  V,  Stainmors,  1  DiiiL  2 ;  Bin^^- 
ham  11,  Cabbot.  3  Dall  19;  C  v.  Morris, 
1  Cush.  391  ;  Chouteau  ik  Chcvalk^r,  1 
Mbso.  343;  Kinm  v.  Smith,  14  Uovr. 
U.  f>.  400 ;  Nokes  t\  Milward,  2  Add,  Ec. 
386»  2  £Dg.  £c.  35B. 
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1  ConBt,  U.  S.  art.4»§  L 

2  R.  8,  of  U.  S,  §  906. 

*  S.  i\  Dooris,  40  Conn,  145 ;  S,  i?, 
Horn,  43  Vt.  20.  And  eeo  Buttrick  eu 
Allen,  8  Mass  273,  5  Am.  I>,  105. 

*  Patterson  v.  S.  17  Tex.  A  p.  102.    Sett  , 
Niles  V.  Spragne,  13  Iowa,  198  ;  P.  r.  ] 
bert,  5  Midi.  349,  72  Am.  D.  49;   Swift  rJ 
Fitihugh,  9  Port.  39. 

s  1  GrcenL  Ev.  §  505;  Otto  t>,  Trump^ 
115Pjk425. 
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the  rules  of  evidence  in  foreign  countries,  we  must  be  guided  by 
our  own  rules."  So  that  though  by  the  foreign  law  the  record 
or  the  certificate  of  it  would  be  admissible  in  the  country  where 
made,  it  will  not  be  received  in  our  own  unless  competent  on  the 
principles  of  our  own  law.^ 

§  1184.  Foreign  Law.  —  The  law  of  a  sister  State  under  which 
was  made  a  record  exemplified  as  directed  by  the  act  of  Congress 
proves  itself,  within  a  principle  before  stated.^  In  other  circum- 
stances, and  except  as  we  may  deem  the  above-recited  statute  of 
the  United  States  to  qualify  the  doctrine,  so  much  of  the  foreign 
law  must  be  shown  as  will  enable  the  court  to  see,  not  that  the 
record  would  be  evidence  in  the  foreign  locality,  but  that  it  is 
such  a  record  as,  if  kept  in  our  own  State,  would  be  evidence 
with  us.^ 

§  1135.  Overlooked — (''Not  thought  of"^).  —  There  are  cases 
in  which  these  views  did  not  occur  to  counsel  or  the  court,  and 
records  unaccompanied  by  the  proofs  thus  indicated  were  silently 
received.  Thus,  in  New  York,  the  objection  not  being  interposed, 
a  sworn  copy  of  the  town  record  of  Stouington,  Connecticut,  was 
accepted  on  a  question  of  pedigree,  —  perhaps  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  this  and  a  question  of  marriage,  —  where,  also,  the 
ruling  was  not  essential  to  the  case.^  Or  perhaps  the  case  may 
be  deemed  to  be  within  the  explanation  just  made,^  rendering 
evidence  of  the  law  of  Connecticut  unnecessary.  So,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  certified  and  proved  copy  of  a  Barbadoes  register  was 
admitted  in  evidence  of  pedigree,  —  there  being  neither  proof  of 
the  foreign  law,  nor  objection  for  the  want  of  it.^ 

§  1136.  The  English  Practice  —  is  by  Taylor®  stated  as  follows: 
"  Copies  of  such  registers  will  be  admissible  only  on  proof  that 
th^y  are  required  to  be  kept,  either  by  the  law  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong,^  or  the  law  of  this  country.    In  the  absence  of 

1  Finlay  v.  Finlaj,  31  I>aw  J.  Mat.  Hntchios  v.  Kimmell,  31  Mich.  126,  18 
Cas.  149 ;  CaujoUe  v.  Feme,  26  Barb.  177.     Am.  R.  164. 

2  Ante,  §  1094.  *  Ante,  §  1126,  note. 

»  Ferguson    v.  Clifford,  37  N.  H.  86;  '^  Miner  v.  Boneham,  15  Johns.  226. 

Taylor's  Succession,  15  La.  An.  313 ;  P.  v.  Contra,  Tucker  r.  P.  117  111.  88. 
Lambert,  5  Mich.  349,  72   Am.  D.  49;  •  Ante,  §  1132,  1133. 

Richmond  v.  Patterson,  3  Ohio,  368 ;  S.  v.  ?  Kingston  v.  Jjesley,  10  S.  &  R.  383. 

Dooris,  40  Conn.  145 ;  S.  v.  Horn,  43  Vt.  But  see  Cood  v.  Cood,  1  Curt.  Ec.  755,  6 

20 ;  Stanglein  v.  S.  17  Ohio  St.  453.  And  Eng. Ec.452.  See  C.  v.  Morris,  1  Cush.391. 
see  Swift  v.  Fitzhugh,  9  Port.  39 ;  Stevens  »  2  Taylor  Ev.  3d  ed.  §  1431. 

V.  Bomar,  9  Humph.  546 ;  AmericAu  Life         ®  See  Perth  Peerage  Case,  2  H.  L.Ca8. 

Ins.  &c.  Co.  V.  Rosenaglo,  77  Pa.  507  ;  865,  873,  874,  876,  877. 
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such  proof,  a  copy  of  a  baptismal  register  in  Guernsej ;  ^  a  copy 
of  a  certificate  of  baptism  by  tiia  chaplain  of  a  British  minister  at 
a  foreign  court ;  ^  a  copy  of  a  marriage  register  kept  in  the  Swe- 
dish embassador- s  cliajjel  at  Paris  ;^  and  a  copy  of  the  book  kept 
at  the  British  embassador's  hotel  in  Paris,  wherein  the  embas- 
sador's chapkiiu  had  made  mid  subscribed  entries  of  all  marriagea 
celebrated  by  Lim/  —  have  been  rejected.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
an  examined  copy  of  a  marriage  register  in  Barbadoes  has  been 
admitted,  it  a])pearing  that  by  the  law  of  that  colony  such  regis- 
ter was  kept,"  ® 


§  1137,    The  Doctrine  ofthu  Chapter  restated. 

Subject  to  little  exception,^  a  foreign  marriage  is  constituted 
only  when  that  transpires  in  the  foreign  country  which  by  the 
foreign  law  makes  the  parties  there  husband  and  wife*  So  that 
strictly  the  fact  and  the  law,  thus  uniting  abroad,  are  alone  the 
two  elements  requiring  proof.  But  in  most  issues  the  foreign 
marriage  is  provable,  as  ordinarily  a  domestic  one  is^  by  the  ])re- 
sumption  which  arises  from  mere  cohabitation  and  repute.  Yet 
imder  principles  explained  in  preceding  chapters,  what  is  termed 
'*^the  fact'*  of  this  nianiage,  like  that  of  the  domestic  one^  must 
in  exceptional  circurastances  be  shown  as  an  element  in  the  prima 
facie  case,  or  its  absence  be  made  to  ap|iear  in  rebuttal.  Then 
the  foreign  law  must  be  proved^  or  that  must  be  {>roved  from 
which  it  will  be  presumed.  There  is  in  this  matter  no  rule  so 
simple  that  the  practitioner  can  apply  it  witliout  thinking.  In 
every  form  of  the  question,  he  must  look  down  into  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  govern  the  subject,  and  thence  deduce 
his  proper  course.  To  repeat  tlie  several  processes  of  reasoning 
w^oijld  render  this  summary  too  long,  and  it  is  not  necessary. 


1  rioet  V,  Le  Me«siirier,  1  Cox,  276, 
CODinieuted  on  l>y  Dr.  LuKhingioa  iti  Cood 
V.  Cood,  I  Cnrt.  lie,  7hh,  766. 

'J  Diifferiu  Veenxge  CoMe,  2  H.  L.  Cas. 
47. 

'  Leader  v.  Barr}%  I  Esp,  353, 


♦  Athlone  Peerage  Case,  8  CI.  &  F. 
262. 

*  Cood  V,  CocmI,  1  Curt,  Ec  755,  766, 
767. 

«  Ant©,  §  887-906. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS. 

§  1138.  Introduction. 

1139-1142.  Statutes  chai^giog  Common-law  Rules. 

1143-1149.  Evidence  and  Presumptions  of  Divorce. 

1150-1156.  Questions  partly  in  Review. 

1157.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1138.  How  Chapter  divided. — We  shall  consider,  I.  Statutes 
changing  the  Common-law  Rules  of  the  Evidence ;  II.  The  Evi- 
dence and  Presumptions  of  Divorce  ;  III.  Questions  partly  in 
Review. 

I.  Statutes  changing  the  Common-law  Rules  of  the  Evidence. 

§  1139.  Common-law  Rules  objected  to.  —  Those  Common-law 
rules  which,  in  a  few  issues,  require  the  fact  of  marriage  to  be 
proved,  have  by  some  courts  been  partially  misunderstood,  and 
complained  of  as  too  severe.^  And  though,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
are  truly  founded  in  a  justice  which  is  nicely  logical,  and  is  less 
far  from  being  practical  than  is  sometimes  assumed,  still  as  occa- 
sionally administered  mistakenly,  they  are  not  promotive  of  a  just 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  So  that  in  some  of  our  States  they 
have  been  modified  by  statutes.    Thus,  — 

§  1140.  In  MaBsachoBetts,  —  by  a  statute  which  originated  in 
1840  and  1841, "  When  the  fact  of  marriage  is  required  or  offered 
to  be  proved  before  any  court,  evidence  of  the  admission  of  such 
fact  by  the  party  against  whom  the  process  is  instituted,  or  of 
general  repute,  or  of  cohabitation  as  married  persons,  or  any  other 
circumstantial  or  presumptive  evidence  from  which  the  fact  may 
be  inferred,  shall  be  competent."  ^    Within  which  statute,  a  "  gen- 

^  For  example,  in  Toong  v,  Foster,  14  >  Mass.  Gen.  Stat.  c.  106,  §  22;  re- 
N.  H.  114,  119.  enacted  Pub.  Stats,  c.  145,  §  31. 
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eral  repute  *'  may  proceed  from  any  persona  to  whom  the  circum- 
stances are  known;  it  need  not  come  from  the  members  of  tlie 
family,*  And  in  evidence  of  a  foreign  marriage,  a  repute  in  the 
foreign  country  may  be  shown,^  That  the  defendant  spoke  of  a 
woman  living  in  the  house  with  him  as  his  wife  is  atatutorj  evi- 
dence of  their  cohabitation  as  married,^  So  is  the  fact  of  the 
two  occupying  one  bed,  and  of  her  doing  household  work  in  his 
absence."* 

§  1141.  Some  other  States — ^  have  provisioiia  more  or  less  like 
this  one,  to  effect  the  same  object.^     Still,  — r 

§  1142*  Aa  changing  Common  Law.  —  The  reasons  whence  pro- 
ceed the  common-law  rules  requiring  a  fact  of  marriage  to  be 
proved  in  certain  issues,  and  indicating  the  methods  of  proof,  are 
a  part  of  the  human  understanding.  And  though  these  statutes 
have  absolved  the  courts  from  misinterpretations  and  misapplica- 
tions  of  them,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  have  a  further  or 
how  much  further  effect.  Certainly  it  would  be  unjust  to  infer 
that  under  these  statutes  the  proofs  of  marriage  are  altogether  the 
same  in  a  criminal  case  for  polygamy  as  in  a  civil  one  against 
husband  and  wife  to  recover  her  antenuptial  debt. 


II.    The  Evidence  and  Pre$umptionB  of  Divorce* 

§  1143.  Oral  or  by  Record*  —  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  a  di- 
vorce was  by  a  *' writing  of  divorcement/'  In  modern  Christian 
countries,  it  is  by  either  a  legislative  or  a  judicial  record*  And 
the  rule  is  familiar  that  what  is  in  writing  cannot  be  orally  proved 
while  the  writing  is  subnisting  and  accessible.^  Record  writings 
are  ordinarily  within  this  rule  J  Consequently  a  divorce,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  is  properly,  and  in  the  common  case,  to  be 
established  by  the  record,^  And  still  on  a  jury  trial  before  Lord 
Kenyon,  wherein,  to  prove  a  Jewish  divorce  at  Leghorn,  an  offered 
'*  divorcement  '*  in  writing  was  rejected  because  not  accompanied 


^  Knower  t'.  Weison.  13  Met.  143, 

«  C.  V.  Johnson,  10  Allen,  196. 

»  C.  r.  Holt,  121  MftfiB.  6L 

*  C.  P.  Hurley,  14  Gray,  41 K 

6  S.  i\  Arraitigton,  25  Mum.  29  ;  S.  h\ 

Johnson.  12  Minn.  476,  93  Am.  T).  241  ; 

Case  I?.  Case,  17  Cal  599.     Not  qoite  each 

ia  the  Teitas  statnte.    Fattenoti  v.  3*  17 

Tex.  Ap,  lOfi. 
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'  Rex  V.  Castel]  Car^inion,  8  Eaat,  77. 

«  S,  V.  McElrattrmy,  3  Strob,  33,  41 ; 
Streeter  i\  Streeter,  43  III  155;  Gouraud 
I?.  Gonraud,  3  Rcilf,  2G2;  Lawrence's  Will, 
Tucker,  64 ;  Wottrkh  v.  Freeman,  71 
N.  Y.  601  ;  Harrey  v.  Cummings,  68  Tex- 
590.    And  see  C.  V  Bojer,  7  AJJen,  30e* 
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by  proof  of  the  foreign  law,  the  woman  herself  was  permitted  to 
testify,  and  without  producing  any  writing  she  swore  that  she  was 
divorced  at  Leghorn  according  to  the  Jewish  ceremony  and 
custom ;  whereupon  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  party 
producing  this  evidence.*  It  does  not  quite  occur  to  the  author  on 
what  principle,  or  whether  at  all,  this  case  is  sustainable.  It  is 
certainly  not  according  to  the  common  course  in  our  American 
courts.     But  — 

§  1144.  AdmiMions.  —  Under  special  circumstances,  and  where 
access  to  the  record  could  not  be  had,  one's  admissions  of  hav- 
ing obtained  a  divorce  were  held  with  us  to  be  good  evidence.* 
And  — 

§  1145.  Presumption  of  Divorce  by  Record.  —  A  fact,  the  proof 
of  which  is  by  record  or  other  writing,  may  be  presumed  the 
same  as  a  parol  fact.®  Therefore  divorces  are  so  in  proper 
circumstances.*  It  was  deemed  in  South  Carolina  that  even 
a  legislative  divorce  would  be  presumed  after  twenty  years,  were 
it  not  that  there  no  legislative  divorces  are  ever  granted.^  And 
in  a  Texas  case,  it  appearing  that  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  a 
former  wife  of  the  man  was  living,  but  those  parties  had  been 
separated  more  than  eight  years,  during  the  latter  two  of  which 
years  she  had  another  husband,  —  then  a  cohabitation  of  sixteen 
years  had  followed  under  the  marriage  in  controversy, — a  divorce 
of  the  man  from  his  former  wife  was  presumed  to  have  taken  place 
before  he  entered  into  this  his  second  marriage.^  Something  like 
the  same  thing,  also,  was  rather  assumed  than  held  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts case,  where  both  the  marriage  and  the  divorce  were  in  a 
foreign  country .^  And  in  a  general  way  it  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished that,  to  sustain  a  second  marriage,  a  dissolution  of  the 
former  one  by  divorce  may  be  presumed  ;®  but  a  long  living  apart 
will  not  commonly  ^  create  such  presumption,  and  the  authorities 

1  Ganer  o.  Laoesborongh,  Peake,  17.  Referring,    for    the    principle,   to    Best 

<  Edgar  &.  Kichardsou,  33  Ohio  St.  581,  Presnmp.  p.   144,   §   109.      As  to  legis- 

592,  31  Am.  R.  571.     See  Cruize  v.  Bill-  lative  divorces  in  this   State,  see    ante, 

mire,  69  Iowa,  397.  §  58,  59. 

«  1  Greenl.  Et.  §  17,  45,  46 ;  Attorney-         «  Carroll  r.  Carroll,  20  Tex.  731.    To 

General  r.  Ewelme  Hospital,  17  Beav.366;  the  like  effect  see  Blanchard  v.  Lambert, 

Hall  V.  Gough,  1  Har.  &  J.  119.  supra. 

*  Blanchard  v.  Lambert,  43  Iowa,  228,  ^  C  v.  Belgard,  5  Gray,  95. 

22  Am.  R.  245  ;  commented  on  and  dis-         *  Coal  Run  Coal  Co.  v,  Jones,  127  ni. 

tinguished  in  Ellis  v.  Ellis,  58  Iowa,  720.  379;  Boulden  v.  Mclntire,  119  Ind.  574; 

*  McCarty  v.  McCarty,  2  Strob.  6,  10,  In  re  Estate  of  Edwards,  58  Iowa,  431. 
47  Am.  D.  585,  opinion  by  O'Neall,  J.         »  Post,  §  1148. 
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ore  not  otherwise  quite  distinct  as  to  the  precise  limitd  of  the 
doctrine.* 

§  114G.    Further    am    to    presuming    Record. — ^  Greeilleaf — not 
Speaking  partieukrly  of  divorce  —  says  that  this  sort  of  presumfH 
tion  *'does  not  extend  to  records  and  public  docnnicnts,  which  are 
supposed  always  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  tlie  officers  charged 
with  tlieir  preservation^  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  proved,  or 
tlieir  loss  accounted  for  and  supplied  by  secondary  evidence."* 
In  support  of  this,  he  refers  to  two  cases  ^  which,  in  a  geaeral 
way,  lend  countenance  to  the  proposition;  thougli  the  opposite  it  j 
quite  as  well  sustained  on  authority  by  Best.*    **For  these  last  I 
two  hundred  years/'  observes  Duller,  J.,  "  it  has  been  considered^ 
as  clear  law  that  grants,  letters-patent,  and  records  may  be  pre-l 
sumed  from  length  of  time*     It  is  so  laid  down  in  Lord  Coke'al 
time^  as  undoubted  law  at  that  time;  and  in  modern  timesj 
has  been  adopted  in  its  fullest  extent."^     And  — 

§  1147.   NatnralizatioQ*  —  An  American  illustration  of  thial 
trine  of  the  ancient  common  law  may  be  seen  in  a  Virginia  < 
wherein  naturalization — ^a  thing  of  record,  and  quite  analogous 
to  divorce  —  was  presumed  from  lapse  of  time  and  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship.     The  man  had  been,  it  was  observedjj 
"  an  active  partisan  at  elections,  and  voted  both  in  North  Carolin* 
and  after  lie  removed  to  this  State.     Such  was  the  temper  of  thol 
times,  and  the  watchful  jealousy  of  Americans  towards  forei^cn 
(as  he  was  known  to  be),  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  fo 
an  alien  to  have  acted  as  he  did  with  impunity,  and  indeed  tha 
no  such  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  count 
If,"  added  the  learned  judge,  *'  all  this  mass  of  evidence,  after  1 
lapse  of  forty-five  years,  be  not  suflicicnt  to  authorize  the  condll 
sion  that  Rice  was  a  citizen,  what  less  than  point-ldank  proof 
will  do?"' 

§  1148.   Specially  as  to  Divorce*  —  The  varioufl  rules  of  law, 
which  fix  the  time  for  presuming  a  record  at  twenty,  thirty,  < 
forty  years  after  it  must  have  been  made,  are,  in  reason,  on 
partially  applicable  to  divorce  records.     They  depend  simply  i 


*  Wiseman  r.  Wl'seman.  89  lud*  479 ; 
TTilliams  v.  Williams,  63  Wis,  59,  53  Am. 
R.  253 ;  Clark  r.  Ca*sidy,  62  Ga.  407. 
Grecnl.  Kv.  §  20. 


^  Best  Presnitip,  144,  145. 

*  HeferriDg  to  Bedle  r.  Bevd,  It  Co. 
4,5. 

«  Read  V.  Brookman,  3  T.  R.  151,  IM- 

^  Kalle  r^.  Fenwick,  4  Band*  5^W, 
opiiuoQ  br  Carr,  J, 
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c 

lapse  of  time,  and  the  losses  which  a  series  of  years  may  bring. 
But  the  law's  favorite  presumption  of  innocence,^  and  its  still 
more  favorite  pressing  even  of  mere  possibilities  into  the  support 
of  marriage,*  are  severally  forces  greater  than  the  other ;  so  that 
in  legal  principle  there  should  be  no  specific  waiting  for  years  to 
pass  by  before  a  divorce  may  be  presumed.^  A  judicious  and 
judicial  discretion,  varying  with  the  circumstances,  will  better  give 
form  to  this  presumption  than  any  iron  rule  which  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  text-writer  to  suggest  in  advance. 

§  1149.  In  Qeneral,  —  obviously,  where  if  the  record  exists  it 
is  known  to  the  party  and  he  can  produce  it,  its  production 
should  not  be  dispensed  with>  But  where  the  question  concerns 
others  than  the  parties  to  the  divorce,  and  they  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  record,  and  especially  where  the  divorce  may 
have  been  in  any  one  of  our  numerous  States  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  various  ordinary  presumptions  support 
the  marriage  in  controversy,  it  cannot  be  legally  objectionable, 
while  practically  it  will  be  promotive  of  justice,  to  presume  a 
divorce.* 

III.   Questions  partly  in  Review. 

§  1150.   Estoppels  in  Marriage  :  — 

How  and  wiien. — ^Something  on  this  subject,  not  necessary  to 
be  here  repeated,  is  said  earlier  in  this  volume.®  There  are  issues 
in  which  the  question  of  marriage  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  For 
example,  a  man  who  holds  out  a  woman  to  be  his  wife  may  be 
charged  for  necessaries  furnished  her  as  such,  because  estopped 
by  his  own  representations,  whether  there  has  been  a  marriage 
or  not.  On  this  issue,  proof  by  cohabitation  and  the  defendant's 
declarations  is  not  merely  sufficient  prima  facie,  it  is  conclusive ; 
t>ecause  the  question  is,  not  of  marriage,  but  of  representation.^ 
STet  where  no  principle  of  this  sort  is  involved,  a  man  may  deny 

1  Ante,  §  931-943.                           .  •  Ante,  §  327,  331,  334-336,  357. 

<  Ante,  §  956-958.  ''  filade?  t*.  Free,  9  B.  &  C.  167 ;  Gath- 

*  And  see  Blanchard  v.  Lambert,  43  ings  v.  Williams,  5  Ire.  487,  44  Am.  D. 
[owa,  228,  22  Am.  R.  245.  49 ;  Young  v,  Foster,  14  N.  H.  114 ;  Pon- 

^  As  suggestiye,  see  C.  r.  Bojer,  7  der  v.  Graham,  4  Fla.  23;    Johnston  r. 

illen,  306.  Allen,  39  How.  Pr.  506 ;  Watson  r.Threl- 

*  And  see  Carroll  r.  Carroll,  20  Tex.  keld,  2  Esp.  637 ;  Bobinson  v.  Nahon,  1 
31,  and  other  cases  before  cited.  Camp.  245 ;  1  Greenl.  £y.  §  27,  207,  208. 
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die  €tkbcitioii  or  TmBdtlj  of  a  muriige  wliidi  he  hM  reoocniaed  J 
And  thoogli  Ibe  pftrtieB  may  be  estopped  as  to  third  persoiia,  thej 
Will  ool  oeceasarilj  be  so  between  thenuelTes ;  aa,  for  example, 
in  a  diYoree  aait.*  Yet  it  appears  that  there  are  ciraunstaneea  in 
whidi  they  will  be  estopped  as  between  themselTes.^ 

}  115L   Further  of  the  Fa€i  of  Marriage  :  — 

Bow  ^ways  Pertfneitt,  —  Ttie  doctrine  of  a  fact  of  marriage 
has  in  preceding  chapters,  it  is  believed,  been  explained  in  all 
iU  detailsw  Tet  it  should  be  specially  remembered  that  where  a 
marriage  is  presumptively  shown  by  oobabitation,  reputation*  and 
the  like,  the  party  on  the  other  side  may,  if  there  is  no  estoppel, 
prove  that  no  fact  of  marriage  did  in  truth  transpire,*    And  — 

§  1152,  For  Jury,  —  The  question  of  marriage  or  nc  marriage 
is,  before  a  court  of  common  law,  for  the  jury,* 

§  1153.    ClandeHtine  MarriageM  :  — 

Bffect  on  the  zsrideoGe.  —  Secrecy,  we  saw  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter,^ does  not  invalidate  a  marriage,  or  in  all  circumstances  weaken 
the  proofs  of  it.  And  we  have  quoted  Dr.  RadcUff,  in  one  case,  as 
deeming  the  proven  fact  of  intentional  secrecy  in  the  particular 
instance  rather  to  aid,  than  otherwise,  the  proofs.'  On  the  other 
hand,  a  New  York  surrogate  once  observed:  "The  policy  of  the 
law  is  opposed  to  concealment  of  the  marriage  contract.  Pub- 
licity affords  security.  Upon  tins  application  for  letters  of  admin- 
istration there  is  an  effoi-t  to  establish  a  secret  marriage.  There 
was  no  open  cohahitatian  or  acknowledgment,  no  mark  or  token 
of  the  relationship ;  to  external  appearance  the  parties  lived  as 
Mingle  persons  ;  and  the  alleged  contract  [of  marriage]  was  first 
announced  when  the  lips  of  the  decedent  were  sealed  by  death. 
In  Buch  a  case,  there  is  no  presumption  in  favor  of  marriage; 
the  presnmption  is  against  it.  There  is  no  ground  for  invoking 
the  charities  of  the  law;  but  the  concealment  excites  suspicion, 
and  calls  for  rigid  scrutiny/'  ^    Doubtless  the  views  of  both  these 


1  Ponder  p.  Grnliain^  niprm;  Mnnro  tf» 
Pe  Chenmnt,  4  Camp.  215;  Allen  v, 
Wooil,  4  Moore  &  8.  510.  I  Bin^.  N.  C. 
8;  Spkcr  i\  Spicer,  16  Ahk  Pr  K.i.  112. 

2  Amory  r.  Amory.  6  Uob,  N.  Y,  514. 
Ami  W'l?  Ri'>libiii«  r.  Potter,  m  Mam.  532. 

•  Jnhfison  r,  JnMiHuH^  I  CoMw.  62€. 

•  Tftykir  ^^  Taylor,  2  Lee,  274,  6  Eng. 
Kr.  124';  Jenkfttf  i\  BiKhee,  I  TAw.  Ch. 
377 1  StevQQBoD  v.  McHe&ry,  12  Sni,  &  M« 
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9,  56,   51    Am.   D.    102;    Dunbarton   ». 
FrankUn,  19  N,  H.  257;   FelU  r.  Fo 
Taylor,  12K 

**  Cockrill  I',  ralhonn,  1  Nott  &  McC. 
285;  Alkn  v.  HaU,  2  Xotl  &  McC.  lUf_ 
10  Am,  D.  578. 

«  Ante,  §  35L 

T  Ante,  f  1040. 

>  Cunningham  9.  BnzdeU,  4  Brftdf ,  $43. 
AM,  455. 
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learned  judges  are,  though  seemiuglj  contradictorv,  correct  as 
applied  to  the  marriages  severally  in  controversy.^ 

§  1154.    Marriage  Repute:  — 

Special  ConsideratioBft  as  to*  —  We  hare  seen  what  is  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  a  marriage  repute,  as  a  shadow  from  the  central 
fact  of  cohabitation**  Its  effect  in  pedigree  will  be  for  the  next 
chapter.  Following  the  rules  in  pedigree,  there  are  some  other 
special  circumstances,  not  well  defined^  wherein  the  marriage^  it 
seems,  may  be  made  out  sufficiently  from  reputation.^  Still  it  has 
been  laid  down  that  where  it  is  to  be  shown  as  a  substantive  fact, 
it  is  within  none  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule^  and  this 
species  of  evidence  cannot  be  received.*  In  Louisiana,  a  marriage 
there  celebrated  while  the  State  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
was  allowed  to  be  proved  by  reputation.^ 

§  1155.    Dedaraiioiu  aeeojnpanying  Cokahitation  :  — 

Purtlier  concerning.  —  We  have  seen  that  such  declarations  are 
admissible  as  being  of  the  res  gestm.^  Said  a  learned  judge  : 
**  WTiere  persons  live  tof^ctlicr  as  man  and  wife,  their  declara- 
tions arc  for  the  most  part  given  in  evidence  ;  and  if  these  dec- 
larations be  contradictory,  it  will  of  course  create  doubt,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  jury  to  determine." '  It  has  been  deemed  that 
in  some  circumstances  such  declarations  disclaiming  marriage 
may  outweigh  the  evidence  by  coliabitation  and  repute.®  Those 
of  a  dccCHsed  woman,  that  her  former  husband  was  dead,  were 
admitted  to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  her  second  marriage.^ 

§  1156»   Judicial  Record  :  — 

Competent.  ^ — Not  only  may  a  judicial  record  prove  a  dirorce,^^ 
it  may  also  a  marriage,  or  prove  that  there  was  none  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  question  of  marriage  or  no  marriage  being  always 
one  of  the  issues  in  a  divorce  suit,  the  record  of  the  judgment 
will  be  conclusive  that  there  was  a  marriage  or  that  there  was 


*  And  see  l>tiv«  v.  DavU>  I  Abb.  N. 
C&a.  140;  Shed  den  u.  Attoraey-GeaerBl, 
a  Swab,  &T.  170,  194, 

«  Aute,  §  936;  ilenderson  v.  CargiU, 
31  Missis.  307;  8po&ra  r.  Burton,  31  Mi^is. 
547. 

"  Po«t,  %  1161 ;  Chamberlain  r.  Cham- 
berlaio,  71  N.  Y.  423  ;  Morgan  v.  Pnniell, 
4  H^wka,  95 ;  Shrewabiin'  Peerage  Cast*, 
7  H.  L.  Cas.  L  See  Abington  v.  North 
Bridgewater,  S3  Pick.  170;  Bryau  c  Boo- 


little,  38  Ga.  235;  Paocoast  v.  Addlfloii, 
1  liar.  &,  J,  350.  2  Am.  D.  520, 

*  We^tfield  t".  Wjirren,  3  HaljL  249, 
^  Cole  L\  Langloy,  14  La.  An.  770. 

*  Ant«,  §  937. 

?  Colcock,  J.  in  Alien  r.  Hall,  2  Not!  & 
McC,  114,  10  Am,  D.  578. 

*  Philbrick  r.  Spangler,  15  L*.  An.  46. 

*  Spears  w.  Burton,  31  MiMia.  547. 
^9  Ante,  S  1 143  et  seq. 
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not.^    This  sort  of  question  will  be  further  considered  in  the 
second  volume*^ 


§  1157,    The  Doctrine  ofihh  Chapter  restated* 

The  law  of  evidence  pertains  to  the  natural  reason  of  man  as 

well  as  to  our  cultivated  jurisprudence.  It  is  a  question  of  human 
judgmentj  not  simply  of  artificial  law,  whether  or  not  an  alleged 
fact  follows  as  a  consequence  of  particular  evidence  tendered.  So 
that,  except  to  o%^errule  some  ilUshapen  doctrine  devised  by  judi- 
cial blundering,  there  is  but  little  just  scope  for  statutes  in  modi- 
fication of  the  law  of  evidence.  It  is  not  desirable  to  repeat 
here  what  has  been  enacted  on  the  present  subject.  In  respect 
of  divorce  J  the  proper  direct  proof  of  it  is  by  the  record,  if  in 
existence  and  accessible,  otherwise  by  showing  the  contents  of 
it.  But  marriage  being  a  status,  and  divorce  being  the  annulling 
or  modifying  of  it*  evidently  there  are  various  circumstances  in 
which  record  evidence  can  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  And  if  in 
the  particular  instance  the  rules  of  evidence  permit  a  divorce  to 
be  presumed,  as  often  they  do,  the  record  cannot  and  need  not, 
therefore,  l>e  shown ;  for  in  the  nature  of  things  proof  by  record 
is  never  proof  by  presumption.  This  chapter  presents  some  ques- 
tions in  review  of  preceding  elucidations,  but  we  need  not  here 
review  them* 

1  Amory  p.  Amory,26  WiB.  152|  Eager     N^ly,  6  Jones,  N.  C*  170;    Batthewa  in 
0.  lleckel,  21  Uun.  489.  f'-i.'l.i^    -   or-_    ..i^    o  o^.    i»    r.    «-« 

^  Atid  see  Sellman  i'.  Bowen,  8  Gtll  ^ 
J.  50.  M,  29  Am.  D.  524 ;  Mnirhead  v. 
Miitrbead,  23  Misem-  97 ;  Pegrani  i;.  Isa- 
bel!, 2  Hen.  &  Hunf.  193.  The  followiug 
cases  may  als-o  he  illuatrative  and  helpful: 
Dimom  V.  Helms,  8  Grat.  6B ;  Cralgo  i\ 


Galiudo,  4  Bing.  610,  3  Car.  Sl  P.  238  ; 
Martin  v.  Martin^  22  Ala.  86;  Reg.  v. 
Or^ill,  9  Car.  &  P.  80;  Reg.  v.  Bowen. 
2  Car.  &  K.  227  ;  Rex  v.  Haaiall,  2  Car.  iu 
P.  4.'14 ;  Reg.  V,  Woodward^  8  Car*  &  P* 
56L 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  MABRIAGE  DISCLOSED  IN  THE  PROOFS  OF  PEDIGREE  AND  LEGIT- 
IMACY. 

§1158,1159.  iDtrodaction. 

1 1 60-1 1 62.  Pedigree  as  to  Marriage. 

1 1 6d-l  1 65.  LegitimacT  bb  to  Marriage. 

1166-1181.  Children  Legitimate  or  not. 

1182.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1158.  Distinotions.  —  Pedigree  concerns  primarily  the  order 
of  descent  in  families,  including  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  ;^ 
legitimacy,  the  status  of  the  child  as  derived  from  the  matri- 
monial status  of  the  parents.  It  is  perceived,  therefore,  that  the 
two  things  are  diflferent,  yet  not  absolutely  and  in  every  partic- 
ular separable.  It  is  seen  also  that  in  both  there  is  a  marriage, 
but  in  pedigree  it  comes  in  obliquely,  and  in  legitimacy  almost 
directly,  while  even  in  legitimacy  it  is  less  primarily  the  object  of 
inquiry  than  in  most  of  the  ordinary  issues  involving  marriage. 
And  it  is  a  general  principle  that  each  lateral  departure  from 
a  primary  fact  permits  proof  of  such  fact  by  less  stringent  evi- 
dence.   For  convenience  in  the  elucidations, — 

§  1159.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Pedi- 
gree as  to  Marriage ;  II.  Legitimacy  as  to  Marriage ;  III.  Chil- 
dren Legitimate  or  not. 

I.  Pedigree  as  to  Marriage. 

§  1160.  Hearsay  in  FamUy. — Family  relationships  and  descents 
extend  upward  into  remote  periods.  Therefore  the  proofs  of  them, 
including  the  marriage  on  which  they  depend,  cannot  be  made  so 
direct  and  certain  as  the  ordinary  proofs  of  marriage  explained 
in  the  preceding  chapters.    The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  in 

1  1  Greenl.  Ey.  §  103, 104. 
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questions  of  pedigree,  even  where  legitimacy  is  involved,^  a  re* 
strict ed  hearsay,  not  the  talk  of  anybody,  but  the  written  or  oral 
declaratioDB  of  deceased  persons  connected  by  blood  or  marriage 
with  the  family  or  individual  of  it  whose  pedigree  is  in  question, 
or  the  general  family  repute,  may  be  shown  in  evidence.^  This 
proposition,  it  is  jjerceived,  includes  — 

§  1161.  Repute,— The  family  and  other  like  repute  is  in  proper 
circumstances,  not  only  admissible,  but  iu  a  general  way  Buffi* 
cient  as  to  the  pedigree.  This  proposition  necessarily  includes 
the  marriage  when  viewed  indirectly  and  obliquely ;  ^  how  far, 
when  viewed  otherwise,  may  be  less  plam  as  general  doctrine, 
but  perhaps  not  a  difficult  question  as  respects  the  special  facts 
of  a  case.*  Herein  this  issue  differs  from  the  ordinary  one  of 
married  or  not.^  For  '^  in  cases  of  pedigree,'*  observed  Story,  J-, 
*'  the  rules  of  law  have  been  relaxed  in  respect  to  evidence^  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  what  has  been  applied  to  other  cases."' 
Now,  — 

§  1162.  Differing  from  Mere  Iiegitimacy.  —  We  thus  see  that 
while  pedigree  may  include  legitimacy,  it  is  not  in  the  proofs 
the  same.  So  that  to  apply  to  it  the  rules  governing  legitimacy, 
when  standing  as  an  inquiry  by  itself j  would  be  too  restrictive. 


*  Lauderdale  Peera^,  10  Ap.  Cas.  6<J2. 
^  1  GreeuL  Ev.  im,  104;  McCre^dv  e. 

Garbutt,  6  Doin.  252;  De  Haven  v.  De 
Haven,  77  Ind.  236 ;  Cannon  v.  Killeu,  5 
Del.  14;  Swink  r.  Froneb,  11  Leu,  78»  47 
Am.  R.  277  ;  Greeufleld  v.  Camden,  74  Me. 
56;  Harlond  v,  Kastniiin,  107  111.  535.  See 
Brooka  v.  Francis,  3  MacAr.  109. 
'  Ante,  §  1158. 

*  Furii  V.  Ford,  7  Humph.  92;  Davis 
V,  Wood,  I  Wheat.  6*  Vaiighiin  r,  Phehe, 
Mart,  &  ^'^r^*  5 ;  Dougliisa  v.  Sauderaon, 
2  Dall.  116;  White  r.  Strotber,  11  Ala. 
720;  Kelly  it.  McGuire,  15  Ark.  555* 
Saunders  v.  Fuller,  4  Humph.  516 ;  Green- 
wood t*.  S  pi  Her,  2  Scam.  502 ;  Kay  w^xmI  n. 
Boruett,  3  Dev.  &  Bat.  m  ;  Strickland  t\ 
Poole,  I  Dall.  14  ;  Ro»»  lk  Cooley^  S  Johns, 
128;  8f>eed  v.  Brook*,  7  J.J.  Mar.  119; 
Biruey  v.  Harm,  3  A.  K.  Mar.322»  13  Am. 
D.  167;  Elliott  v,  Peirsol.  I  Pet.  328; 
Waldroo   v.  Tuttle,  4  K  H.  371 ;  8lem 


t'.    Bowumn,    13    Pet.    209 ;    Garland   i^. 
Browner^    18   Johns.   37;    Chancellor  v. 
Miliy,  9  DaDft,  23,  33  Am.  D.  521  ;  Ewell 
r.  S.  6  Verg.  364,  27  Am,  D.  480;  Flowers 
t'.  HaralsoD,  6  Yerg.  494;  Ewing  v,  S»' 
very,  3  Bibb,  235;   Fmeraon  i\  White,  9  J 
Foet.  N.  H.  482 ;    Mooera  v.  Bunker,  9  - 
Foat.  N.  H.  420 ;    Canjolle  v.  Ferrie^  S6 
Barb.  177;  Woodard  v,  Spiller,  1  Dana^ 
179,  25  Am.  I).  139;  Chapman  v.  CbA|>- 
man,  2  Couu  347^  7  Am.  D,  277  ;  Johjiaon  \ 
17.  Howard,  1  Bar.  &  McH.  281. 

*  West  field  i?.  Warren,  3  Halat.  249. 
And  see  Henderson  r\  Cargill,  31  Mijt&ia. 
367  ;  Mima  Qnceu  v.  Hephum,  7  Craticb, 
290;  Miner  v.  Boueham,  15  Joho«.  226; 
Brooks  t'.  Clay,  3  A.  K.  Mar.  545  ,  Shearer 
v.  Clay,  1  Litt,  260 ;  Independence  v  Pomp- 
ton,  4  Halst.  209 ;  WilmingtoQ  v,  Buiw 
linpton,  4  Pick.  174;  Everinghana  n, 
Mes»roon,  2  Bear,  461. 

*  Chirac  y.  Reinecker,  2  Pet  613,  621, 
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n.  Legitimacy  as  to  Marriage. 

§  1163.  BaBed  on  BCarriage.  —  Legitimacy  depends  on  the  par- 
ents being  lawful  husband  and  wife.^    Therefore,  — 

§  1164.  In  Proving  the  Marriage,^  —  we  may  have  recourse  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  but  not  fully  to 
those  special  to  the  last  sub-title.  And  still  in  legitimacy  cases, 
we  find  more  or  less  real  or  apparent  relaxation  of  the  ordinary 
proofs  of  marriage,  particularly  as  to  questions  on  the  border  line 
between  it  and  pedigree.  But  an  intelligent  discussion  of  this 
subject  would  require  wide  excursions  into  the  general  law  of  evi- 
dence, not  advisable  in  this  connection.^  In  these  cases  as  in  the 
ordinary  civil  ones,  — 

§  1165.  Presumed  Innocence  of  Cohabitation.  —  A  child  setting 
up  his  legitimacy  may,  like  other  parties  in  ordinary  civil  suits,* 
rely  on  the  presumed  innocence  of  his  parents'  cohabitation  in 
proof  of  their  marriage.^ 

IIL   Children  Legitimate  or  not. 

§  1166.  Already  —  in  various  connections  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  rendering  perspicuous  preceding  elucida- 
tions, to  state  in  part  the  doctrines  of  this  sub-title.®  And  the 
same  reason  will  here  require  some  repetition  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

§  1167.  The  Abstract  Rnie  —  of  the  common  law  for  legiti- 
macy is,  that  children  either  bom  or  begotten  while  the  two  par- 
ents are  lawful  husband  and  wife  are  legitimate,  and  no  others  are  J 

1  Ante,  §  272,  277,  492,  671.  725-727,  T.  491 ;   Sharp  v,  Johnson,  22  Ark.  79 ; 

754  ;    Shedden   v,   Attorney-General,    2  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  1  Des.  595. 

Swab.  &  T.  170,  193.  «  Ante,  §  931-943. 

«  Firmeis  v,  S.  61  Wis.  140 ;  Bumaby  »  Boone  v.  PumeU,  28  Md.  607, 92  Am. 

r.  BaiUie,  42  Ch.  D.  282;  Teter  r.  Teter,  D.  713;  Talbot  v.  Hunt,  28  La.  An.  3; 

.    101  Ind.  129,  51  Am.  R.  742;  Gaines  v.  Kaise  v.  Lawson,  38  Tex.  160;  Campbell 

Green  Pond  Iron  Min.  Co.  5  Stew.  Ch.  v.  Campbell,  Law  Rep.  1  H.  L.  6c.  182; 

86 ;    Dysart  Peerage  Case,  6   Ap.  Cas.  Illinois  Land,  &c.  Co.  v.  Bonner.  75  111. 

4S9.  315;    Sale  v.  Cmtchfield,  8  Bash,  636, 

»  Dannelli  v,  Dannelli,  4   Bosh,  51  ;  647. 

Bamnm  v,  Bamum,  42  Md.  251 ;  Black-  «  Ante,  §  492,  579.  671,  725-727 ;  Boll- 

bnm  V.  Crawfords,  3  Wal.  175 ;  Haddock  ermann  v.  Blake,  24  Hun,  187 ;  Wilson  v. 

V.  Boston,  &c.  Rid.  3  Allen,  298,  81  Am.  Babb,  18  S.C.  59. 

D.  656 ;  Sale  ».  Cr^tchfield,  8  Bush.  636,  7  Ante.  §  579,  671 ;  Goodwin  v.  Owen, 

647 ;  In  the  Goods  of  Emsley,  2  Swab.  &  55  Ind.  243. 
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So  that  theoretically,  for  example^  if  the   wife  bears   a  child 
from  au  illicit  intercourse,  it  is  illegitimate.     But  — 

§  1168.  Practical  Qualification  —  PresumpUon  of  Legitimacy,— 
For  various  reasons,  such  as  the  uncertainties  and  in  some  cir- 
cumstances the  indelicacies  of  the  proofs,  the  just  claims  of  the 
children,  who  are  innocent  whether  their  parents  are  or  not,  and 
the  public  order,  the  law  raises  a  strong  presumption  of  legiti- 
macy whenever  the  mother  is  a  married  woman,*  requiring  for  its 
overthrow  irrefragable  evidence,  such  as  the  absolute  non-access 
of  the  husband,^  or  his  impotence.^  The  precise  force  and  extent 
of  which  presumption  is  not  identical  in  all  the  tribunals;  as,— 

§  1169.  Old  Doctriu©. — -  There  was  a  time  when  the  Eugfoli 
common  law  held  the  child  of  a  married  woman  to  be  conclu- 
sively legitimate,  if  begotten  while  her  husband  was  within  tlie 
four  seas,  — ''  that  is,"  as  Coke  explains,  **  within  the  jnriftdic- 
tion  of  the  King  of  England,"  —  except  only  where  he  '*hath  an 
apparent  impossibility  of  procreation."*     But  — 

§  1170,  Modified.  —  The  court  did  not  long  permit  so  violent  an 
estoppel.^  The  commonly  accepted  doctrine  now  is,  that  though 
at  the  conception  the  mother  committed  or  was  living  in  adultery, 
still  if  the  husband  had  access  to  her  and  might  have  been  the 
father  of  the  child,  the  law  deems  it  his ;  not  entertaining;  the 
question  which  of  two  possible  fathers  is  the  more  probable.' 
*' Throughout  the  in%'C8tigation,''  observed  Lord  Langdalc,  **the 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  legitimacy  is  to  have  its  weight  and 
influence ;  and  the  evidence  against  it  ought,  as  it  has  been  justly 
said,  to  be  strong,  distinct,  satisfactory,  and  conclusive/* '    But— 

§  1171*  Non-aoceB»,  —  Against  a  possible  access  it  may  be 
shown  that  in  fact  there  was  none,  so  the  husband  could  not  bu 
the  father ;  thus  overturning  the  presumption  of  paternity.^   Tet 


1  Fox  r.  Btirlte,  31  Minn.  319. 
<  Po9t,  $  1171 :    Watts  V*  Oweos^  63 
Wi».  512. 

i  WUaon  r,  Babh.  18  S.  C.  59. 

•  Co   Lit  244  c. 

•  Bttrony  of  Say©  &  Sele,  1  H.  L.  Cas. 
507. 

•  Hargrave  r,  Hari^nire,  9  Banr.  552 ; 
nemmoDwaiy  v.  Towner,  1  Allen,  209; 
Morris  r.  Swaney,  7  Hei»k.  591 ;  8.  i». 
S5huifii*ort,  I  S.  C-  85 ;  Be»t  Ev.  4th  Lond. 
'4*  f  349,  p.  463,  referring  to  Baobniy 
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Parage  Case.  I  Sim.  &  S.  153;  Head  »• 
Head,  1  Sim.  &  S,  150,  Morria  t\  Dft^ii, 
5  CI.  &  F.  163;  Baron  V  vf  Nire  i  S«"l^ 
1  H.  L.  Caa.  507 ;  Wright  v  UoJdgit«,  ^ 
Car.  db  K.  158. 

^  Hargrave  v,  Jlargmve,  stipia.  p.  555; 
rbUlipa  p,  Allen,  2  AUen,  453. 

»  8.  r,  Shnmpert,  I  8  C  85;  Alch^fjf- 
Sprigg*  10  Jnr.  k.  s.  144,  10  LawT.  x  * 
16;  Plowas  ».  Bosaey,  2  Drew.  &  S,  1*5; 
Hawca  t>.  Draei^r.  Vl  Ch.  D.  173»  V^i 
Bnrnaby  v.  Baillie,  4S  Ch.  D.  3^ 
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for  this  the  clearest  and  most  conclusive  evidence  is  required**    An 

illustration  is  where  he  is  proved  to  have  been  absent  when  the 
conce|)tion  must  have  taken  place.^  Contrary  to  what  is  thus  set 
down,  — 

§  1172.  Exceptional  Doctrine.  —  The  Tennessee  Court  once 
held,  in  a  ease  perhaps  special,  that  though  the  child  was  begotten 
and  born  \vhile  the  alleged  parents  were  cohabiting,  it  should  not 
be  deemed  to  be  tlic  luisband's.  Said  the  judge :  *'  The  proof  of 
her  [the  wife's]  notoriously  licentious  conduct ;  the  imbecile 
character  of  her  husband  ;  the  habit  of  intimacy  between  her  and 
Mor^xan  [the  paramour]  ;  the  expressed  opinion  of  both  Morgan 
and  herself  that  Lucinda  [the  child  claiming  to  be  legitimate]  was 
his  child  ;  the  dying  declaration  of  Owen  Franklin  [the  husband] 
thsit  she  was  not  his;  the  want  of  resemblance  to  his  family,  and 
the  striking  one  to  that  of  Morgan  ;3  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Franklin 
wlien  she  abandoned  her  husband  carried  this  child  with  bcr  to 
Morgan,  that  they  claimed  it  and  gave  it  her  name,  —  all  prove  to 
a  moral  certainty  that  Lucinda  was  not  the  child  of  Owen  Frank- 
lin."*    But,— 

§  1173.  Common  Doctrine.  —  However  equitable  this  view  may 
be,  it  seems  a  great  relaxation  of  the  presumption  as  cnramonly 
entertained.  Lord  Langdale  enumerated  the  instances  in  which 
this  presumption  may  be  overcome,  as  follows :  "  Showing  that 
the  husband  was,  1.  Incompetent ;  2.  Entirely  absent,  so  as  to 
have  no  intercourse  or  commonication  of  any  kind  with  the  mother ; 
3.  Entirely  absent  at  the  period  during  which  the  child  must  in 
the  course  of  nature  have  been  begotten;  or,  4»  Only  present 
under  such  circumstances  as  afford  clear  and  satisfactory  proof 
that  there  w^as  no  sexual  intercourse.**  ^  As  already  observed, 
the  presumption  from  a  possible  intercourse  may  be  rebutted.* 
But  even  as  to  this.  Sir  John  Leach,  M,  R.,  once  said  :  "  If  it  were 
proved  that  she  [the  wife]  slept  every  night  with  her  paramour 
from  the  period  of  her  separation  from  her  husband,  I  must  still 
declare  the  children  to  be  legitimate/'  ^     To  render  these  words 


555. 


*  Watte  v.  OwenSp  62  Wis.  512. 

«  Pittaforcl  r.  Chittenden^  58  Vt.  49. 
»  Po9t,  I  11T5. 

*  Cannon  v.  Cannon,  7  Humph.  4 1 0,  41 1  * 

*  Hargnivo  v.  Hftrgrave,  9  Beav.  552, 


<»  Ante,  S  1171 ;  Cope  r*  Cope^  h  Car* 


&  P.  604 ;   Shelly  v. ,  13  Vc«.  56, 

58;  Rt*g.  r,  Ma'npfifM,  1  Q.  K  444,  1 
Oalp  &  I).  7;  ]UnA  r.  Ilpn.l,  Turn.  & 
R,  im,  1  Sim,  &  S.  150;  C.tXMiHurht  v. 
Saul,  4  T*  R.  356,  ?i5S;  Mchtir  i\  Davia, 
5  CI.  &  F.  163.  215.  216 ;  »,  p.  p.  242. 
'  Bury  V.  PliitJp.t,  2  Myl  &  IC  S49, 
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a  just  exposition  of  the  present  law,  it  must,  at  least,  be  assumed 
also  thut  the  husband  had  access*  Such  doubtless  is  the  English 
doctnne  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  xlmerican  accords  therewith.^ 
Yet  there  are  American  cases,  besides  tlie  Tennessee  one  abore 
stated,  which  lay  it  down  that  the  ancient  rule  on  the  question 
has  been  relaxed,^  and  that  it  is  of  fact  for  the  jury.^  If  a  case 
like  that  in  Tennessee  should  arise  in  another  State,  wherein  the 
law  was  not  dclinitivcly  settled,  a  practitioner  might  deem  him- 
self not  without  hope  were  he  to  urge  upon  the  court  the  Ten- 
nessee doctrine, 

§  1174*  Period  of  Non-accesB.  —  As  the  period  of  pregnsDC? 
is  not  uniformly  nine  months,  but  it  may  be  less  or  more,  the 
question  is  plainly  of  fact  for  the  jury  whether  or  not  the  coa- 
coption  Could  have  occurred  before  or  after  the  proven  non-access. 
On  this  the  medical  books  will  most  enlighten  us,  but  there  are 
also  reported  cases  ;  thus,  where  the  child  was  born  two  hundred 
and  seventy -six  days  after  the  last  opportunity  of  intercourse^ 
and  the  wife's  conduct  showed  that  she  regarded  it  as  her  para- 
mour's, the  jury  were  told  to  consider  whether  they  were  satis- 
fied the  husband  was  not  the  father.  Thereupon  they  found  it 
to  be  illegitimate,  and  the  court  sustained  the  verdict  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  right  direction,  and  not  contrary  t4>  the  evidence.*  In 
another  case,  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  days  were  deemed 
not  an  impossible  period  of  gestation.^ 

§  1175,  Appearance  of  Child.  —  A  resemblance  of  the  child  to 
the  husband,  or  the  contrary,  is,  in  a  case  sufficiently  marked 
and  distinct,  a  competent  fact  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury."  For 
example,  if  the  husband  and  wife  were  white  and  the  child  va* 
a  mulatto,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  illegitimacy  would  be 
the  overwhelming  conclusionJ     But  in  cases  less  distinct  this 


352.     To  the  nnmn  effect  see  Mcmtis  v. 

Davie«,  3   Car,  &   P.  215,  427;    Rex  u, 

LnfFo,  8  East,  193. 

1  Kleincrt  v.  Ehlers,  33  Pa,  489;  Van 

Aerninn  r,  Vmi  AtTimm,  I  Barb.  C.h.  .175; 

Ste^jiU  r.  Ste^rnU.  2  Brock.  256 ;  Page  r. 

DennLioii,  I   Grant,  Pa.  377;  Dennlson  p. 

Page.  20  Pa.  420,  72  Am.  D.  644  ;  Phillips 

i\  AUon.   2   Allen,  45U.      See  Wrifjht  v. 

Hicki*.  Pi  Gft.  155;  Bowles  v.  Binirham,  2 

Munf  442»  5  Am,  IX  497.  3  Muni  59l». 
ing  V,  Goofljjon,  43  Mis^i^-  392, 
kbnin  IV  Crawfords,  3  Wal.  175. 
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*  Boftvile  V.  Attorney-GenenJ.  13  PD 
177,  including  a  coosideration  of  Motn» 
V.  Davis,  5  CI.  &  F.  1$3.  See  Pryor  P. 
Pryon  12  P.  D.  165  ;  Dretinaa  v.  Donglu, 
102  111.  341,  40  Am.  K.  595. 

*  Whrte  V,  Whyte,  1 1  Scotch  S»  Cifr 
4th  !*er.  710. 

6  Warllck  v.  White.  76  N.  C  175;  8, 
tv  Bowles,  7  Joiiefl,  K.  C.  579 ;  8, «?.  BnU 
78  N,  C.  439.  It  wa*  rejected  in  Jotm  »* 
Jones*,  45  Md,  144. 

T  And  see  Illinois  L&ndf  Ac,  Co.  P»^ 
Bonner,  75  111.  315, 
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evidence  is  often,  perhaps  commonly,  rejected,  —  a  question  on 
which  the  decisions  appear  to  be  not  quite  uniform.^ 

§  1176.  Begotten  before  Marriage,  Bom  after.  —  As  explained 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  a  child  begotten  by  the  husband  before 
his  marriage  and  born  afterward  is  in  law  legitimate;  besides 
which,  there  is  a  more  or  less  strong  presumption,  varying  spe- 
cially with  the  indications  of  his  knowledge  of  the  pregnancy, 
that  in  fact  the  husband  is  the  father.^  Evidence  is  admissible 
in  rebuttal  of  the  presumption,  the  effect  whereof  vdll  depend  on 
its  nature  and  the  circumstances.^ 

§  1177.  Marriage  after  Birth.  —  As  somewhat  considered  in  a 
preceding  chapter,^  under  the  civil  law  and  by  statutes  in  a  part 
of  our  States,  a  marriage  of  the  parents  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
renders  it  legitimate ;  ^  but  by  the  common  doctrine,  especially 
in  England,  such  a  child  cannot  take,  as  legitimate,  real  estate 
situated  in  a  State  or  country  where  the  laws  do  not  permit  legit- 
imacy to  be  in  this  way  created.^  Said  Lord  Brougham  :  ^'  In 
deciding  upon  the  title  to  real  estate,  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  must 
always  prevail ;  so  that  a  person  legitimate  by  the  law  of  his 
birthplace,  and  of  the  place  where  his  parents  were  married,  may 
not  be  regarded  as  legitimate  to  take  real  estate  by  inheritance 
elsewhere."  ^  But  not  all  legal  persons  accept  this  limitation ; 
and  on  much  consideration,  and  extensive  citation  of  the  authori- 
ties, the  New  York  Court  held  that  the  legitimacy  created  by  the 
post-birth  marriage  of  the  parents  travels  with  the  child  for  all 
purposes  on  his  change  of  domicil.®    Again, — 

§  1178.  ChUdren  of  Void  Marriage.  —  As  seen  in  other  con- 
nections, there  are  in  a  few  of  our  States  statutes  in  speci- 

1  Clark  17.  Bradstreet,  80  Me.  454,  6  worth,  9  Ala.  965 ;  Adams  p.  Adams,  36 

Am.  St  221 ;  P.  v.  Caruej,  29  Han,  47.  Ga.  236 ;    Hawbecker  v,  Hawbccker,  43 

s  Ante,  §  491, 492 ;  Best  Ey.  4th  Lond.  Md.  516 ;  Brock  v.  S.  85  lad.  397  ;  Land- 
ed. §  349,  p.  462  erdale  Peerage,  10  Ap.  Cas.  692. 

»  S.  V.  Romaine,  58  Iowa,  46 ;  Wilson         •  Smith  v,  Derr,  34  Pa.  126, 75  Am.  D. 

V.  Babb,  18  S.  C.  59 ;  Baker  v.  Baker,  13  641 ;  Birtwhistle  v,  Vardill,  5  6.  &  C.  438  ; 

CaL  87,  and  cases  there  cited ;  Stegall  v,  s.  c.  nom.  Burtwhistle  v.  Vardill,  6  Bing. 

Stegall,  2  Brock.  256  ;  Kleinert  v.  Ehlers,  N.  C.  385;  Birtwhistle  ».  VardiU,  7  CL  & 

38  Pa.  439 ;  Page  i;.  Dennison.  1  Grant,  F.  895,  s.  c. 

Pa.  377 ;  Dennison  v.  Page,  29  Pa.  420, 72  ^  Fenton  v.  Liyingstone,  3  Macq.  Ap. 

Am.  D.  644;  Phillips  v.  Allen,  2  Allen,  Cas.  497.  532.    And  see  Shedden  v,  Pat- 

453 ;  Bailey  v,  Boyd,  59  Ind.  292.  rick,  1  Macq.  Ap.  Cas.  535. 

«  Ante,  §  671.  8  Miller  v.  Miller,  91  N.  T.  315, 43  Am. 

*  Carroll  v,  Carroll,  20  Tex.  731 ;  Ash  R.  669. 
V.  Way,  2  Grat.  203;    Hunter  v,  Whit- 
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fied  circumstances  making  the  children  of  invalid  marriages 
legitimate,^ 

§1179.  Husband  and  Wife  as  'Witiie»«eB*  —  Though  husband 
and  wife  are  competent  witnesses  to  their  marriage,^  yet  on  "  the 
broad  ground  of  general  pubUc  policy,  affecting  the  children  born 
dm'ing  the  marriage,  as  well  as  the  jnirties  tliemselves/'  ^  the 
courts,  oa  a  question  of  legitimacy,  will  not  permit  them,  or  one 
of  them  after  tlie  death  oi  the  other,  to  testify  whether  or  not 
they  had  carnal  access  to  each  other  during  the  period  witliiu 
which  the  child  must  have  beco  begotten.*  And  this  rule  applies 
as  well  to  an  alleged  intercourse  before  marriage,  where  the  birth 
was  after,  as  to  the  ordinary  case*^  But  they  have  sufifered  the 
wife  and  mother  to  testify  on  this  issue,  not  that  the  husband 
did  not  have  carnal  commerce  with  her,  but  that  another  man 
had,*^  or  had  not,^  at  a  time  when  the  conception  might  have 
taken  place;  *^  by  reason/'  said  Lord  Hardwieke,  '"of  the  na- 
ture of  the  fact,  which  is  usually  carried  on  with  such  secrecj 
that  it  will  admit  of  no  other  evidence.*'^  A  fortiori^  there- 
fore, — 

§  1180,  Denial  in  Paii  —  AdmisBionB.  —  Proof  of  a  mere  denial 
of  legitimacy  by  the  supposed  father,  when  not  under  oath,  is  not 
admissible  against  it  ;*-*  but  under  special  circumstances  such  evi- 
dence has  been  deemed  competent  in  its  favor.^^  ' 

I  1181.  Suit  to  determine  Legitimaoy.  —  In  England,  of  late, 
there  is  an  excellent  statute  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  93 1^)  by  means  of 


1  Ante,  §  621,  671,  726-728,  754;  Lin- 
ceciim  V,  LiQcoctini,  3  Misso.  441. 

^  Ante,  §  1049  ;  Rex  t'.  Bramley,  6 
T.  R.  330;  Standcn  v.  Standfii,  i'enko, 
32 ;  Rex  r.  Si.  Peter'»,  Bur.  Sot  Cam,  25. 

■  Rex  V,  Kea,  U  Ea»t,  132. 

*  Rex  I*.  R<*a(iinp,  Ctia  t^mp.  llnrdw- 
79,  82 ;  Patchett  r\  Ho!|rate,  3  Eng.  L.  & 
Kq.  IDO,  15  Jiir  308;  Rex  i\  Suiirton,  5 
A.  &  E.  180,  6  Nev.  &  M.  575;  Prtge  v. 
Den ni sum,  1  Grant,  Va,  377  ;  Deiinison  tv 
Vage,  2!)  Pa.  420.  72  Am.  D.  644  ;  Tioga 
r.  South  Creek.  75  Pa.  4^1;  Buykm  v. 
Btijkin.  70  N.  L\  262.  16  Am.  R.  776; 
Miiik  V.  S.  60  Wis.  583,  50  Am.  R. 
386. 

'  Tioga  ».  South  Croek,  75  Pa.  433, 
Ai  to  the  proofs  of  le^tinmcy  in  these 
cases  under  the  Scotch  laws,  »ee  Reid  v, 
MiU,  6  Scotch  SesB.  Cas.  4th  &er.  659. 
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«  Rex  r.  Rook,  1  Wilsft.  340. 

'  Wadlck  tt.  White,  76  N.C.  175,  which 
holds  alwo  that  while  her  chitracter  for 
truthful hCAs  may  he  impt'aohetl  iu  reply, 
her  character  for  chastity  cannot  ha.  And 
gee  xMurris  v.  Swatiey,  7  lleiak.  591. 

*  Rex  IV  Reading,  stipra,  p.  82,  8S. 

^  Bowie*  t'.  Bingham,  2  Munf.  442.  5 
Am.  I >,  4117.  And  Bee  8,  v,  Watter?,3  Ire. 
455  ;  P.  I',  t  Jiilario,  15  Barb.  286.  But  see 
Aylesford  Pecrai^,  11  A  p.  Cas.  !. 

1*^  Kenyon  v.  Ashbridge,  35  Pa,  157  j 
Patterson  v.  Gaines,  6  How.  U.  S.  S50, 
8ee,  a»  to  Louiaiana,  Dejol  t'.  Johnson,  12 
La.  An.  853,  See  also  Bennett  v.  Toler^ 
15  Grat,  .188,  78  Am.  D.  638  ;  Hitchitis  t?, 
Eardley,  Imw  Rep.  2  P.  &  M.  248;  Guinea 
V.  New'orleana.6  Wal.  fi42. 

"  Ante,  §  155,  note.  p.  68. 
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which  a  person  can  have  the  question  of  his  legitimacy  deter- 
mined by  the  Divorce  Court.^ 

§  1182.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

Marriage  is  an  element  in  pedigree  and  legitimacy.  Yet  hear- 
say evidence  within  the  family  is  competent  to  prove  a  pedigree, 
though  not  a  marriage.  In  a  complicated  case  of  legitimacy  and 
pedigree,  such  evidence  is  admissible,  yet  not  in  all  circumstances 
alone  sufficient.  In  either  case,  a  marriage  may  be  shown  as  a 
presumption  from  cohabitation  and  repute.  Common-law  legiti- 
macy results  only  from  valid  marriage,  while  yet  if  the  husband 
has  access  to  the  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  another  man  com- 
mits adultery  with  her,  a  child  born  will  be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  husband's,  even  as  against  strong  probabilities 
to  the  contrary.  But  if  the  husband  was  impotent,  or  at  the 
time  of  conception  was  absent,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  he  could 
not  have  been  the  father,  the  law  will  not  deem  him  such.  Hus- 
band and  wife  cannot  on  an  issue  of  legitimacy  testify  whether 
or  not  they  had  intercourse  from  which  oflfspring  might  proceed, 
Emd  still  the  wife  on  such  issue  may  state  that  she  had  or  had 
not  the  like  intercourse  with  another  man. 

1  Shedden  v.  Attorney-General,  2  Swab.  &  T.  170;  Frederick  v.  Attomej-General, 
Law  Rep.  3  P.  &  M.  196. 
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NON-LEGAL  SEPARATIONS  AND  BREACHES  OP 
MARRIAGE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIIL 


THE   HUSBAND   AND   WIPE  S    MUTUAL  SERVICES   AND    SUPPORT, 
\ 

§  1183.  la  other  Conn^ctJons  —  will  be  considered  the  support 
wliich  the  wife  may  obtain  through  a  judicial  proceeding  directly 
between  herself  aud  hueband.  The  doctrine  for  this  series  of  chap- 
ters is  that  — 

§  1184.  Doctrine  defined.  —  By  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
slightly  vet  not  greatly  modified  by  those  of  the  equity  tribunals, 
marriage  confers  on  the  husband  the  right  to  the  companionship 
and  services  of  the  wife,  and  compels  him  to  protect  and  support 
her  while  in  the  substantial  discharge  of  her  duties.^  On  the  other 
hand^  she  is  under  no  duty  to  support  him,  whatever  his  neces- 
sities, and  whatever  separate  property  she  may  possess.^  Not  even 
need  she  support  herself.^ 

§  1185,  Modern  Statutes,  —  the  chief  object  of  which  is  the 
protection  of  the  wife  in  her  property-rights,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  her  power  of  business-doing,  have  not  greatly  changed 
this  doctrine.* 


1  I  Biabop  Mar.  Women,  §  A%  58,  887, 
892;  2  Ux  §  72,  158;  Dftlla»,  &«.  Ry.  t?. 
Spirker.  (51  Tex.  427.  48  Am.  R.  297. 

^  1  Bi5hop  Mar.  Women,  §  49,  892. 

»  1  lb.  §  81W-897. 

*  Tboagh  these  BtatutGa  are  similar, 
thej  are  oot  identical  in  out  States. 
Some  of   them  have  left  the  marriage 

filO 


relation  a  little  "peculiar/'  aad  the  fact 
that  wives  have  played  few  or  no  i^tartliDg 
pranks  under  them  may  be  attributed 
to  the  goodness  of  the  Bex  rather  than  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  laws*  For  example^ 
QAderthe  combined  common  tmd  statutory 
lawg  of  some  of  our  State*,  a  wife  may 
set  Dp  buaiue^B  for  herself,  board  at  homoy 
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§  1186.  Form  of  Husband's  UabUlty.  —  To  render  the  husband's 
duty  of  support  to  his  wife  readily  enforceable,  the  law  invests 
her  at  the  marriage  with  an  irrevocable  agency  to  pledge  his 
credit  for  whatever  is  necessary  to  her  maintenance,  unless  he 
provides  other  means.^  In  another  form  of  the  same  proposition, 
the  law  creates  a  promise  by  him  to  pay  any  third  person  who 
may  furnish  necessaries  to  her,  at  her  request,  directing  them  to 
be  charged  to  him.^    And  — 

§  1187.  Infancy'  of  Husband.  —  An  infant  husband  is  under  the 
same  obligation  as  an  adult  to  give  his  wife  needful  sustenance.^ 
More  particularly,  — 

§  1188.  Liability  to  Third  Person.  —  A  husband  who  omits  to 
furnish  his  wife  with  such  sustenance  as,  considering  his  rank 
and  fortune,  a  jury  under  instructions  from  the  court  shall  deem 
necessary  for  her,  is  liable  at  law  to  any  third  person  who  at  her 
request  provides  it,  undertaking  to  look  to  him  for  payment.* 
But  a  husband  who  has  himself  made  for  his  wife  needful  and 
proper  provision,  which  she  declines  to  accept,  is  under  no  duty  to 
pay  a  third  person  who  delivers  to  her  what,  except  for  this  pro- 
vision, would  be  necessaries.* 


compel  her  husband  to  supply  the  table, 
do  the  cookiug,  take  care  of  the  babies, 
pay  the  house  rent,  provide  his  own  per- 
Bonal  expenses,  and  shonlder  everj  other 
possible  pecuniary  obligation,  while  she 
lays  np  as  her  separate  property  all  her 
earnings,  and  aU  the  fruits  of  her  skill 
and  toil;  even  though  he  is  a  bankrupt, 
disabled  in  body  and  mind,  and  without  a 
friend  to  help  him.  See  2  Bishop  Mar. 
Women,  §  727.  There  are  States  in  which 
legislation  has  left  this  doctrine  a  little 
less  absurd.  And  see  2  lb.  §  608-610, 
645,  698,  741,  808,  809.  By  the  Dakota 
Compiled  Laws  of  1887,  §  2588,  "The 
husband  must  support  himself  and  his 
wife  out  of  his  property  or  by  his  labor. 
The  wife  must  support  the  husband,  when 
he  has  not  deserted  her,  out  of  her  sepa- 
rate property,  when  he  has  no  separate 
property,  and  he  is  unable,  from  infirmity, 
to  support  himself."  By  1  McClain's  An- 
notated Code  of  Iowa,  of  1888,  §  3405, 
**  The  expenses  of  the  family  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  are  chargeable  upon 
the  property  of  both  husband  and  wife,  or 
of  either  of  them,  and  in  relation  thereto 
they  may  be  sued  jointly  or  toparately." 


1  Bishop  Con.  §  1043;  2  Bishop  Mar. 
Women,  §  403. 

3  Bishop  Con.  §  235. 

»  Bishop  Con.  §  910;  Cantine  r.  Phil- 
lips, 5  Harring.  Del.  428. 

*  Johnston  v.  Sumner,  3  H.  &  N.  261 ; 
Atkins  V.  Curwood,  7  Car.  &  P.  756 ;  Shel- 
tou  V.  Pendleton,  18  Conn.  417;  Montague 
V.  Benedict,  3  B.  &  C.  631 ;  Lane  v.  Iron- 
monger, 13  M.  &  W.  368 ;  Oilman  v.  An- 
drus,  28  Vt.  241,  67  Am.  D.  713;  Monroe 
V.  Budlong,  51  Barb.  493;  Keller  r.  Phil- 
lips, 39  N.  Y.  351 ;  Day  r.  Burnham,  36 
Vt.  37 ;  Dyer  v.  East,  1  Vent.  42,  1  Mod. 
9;  Robison  v.  Gosnold,  6  Mod.  171 ;  Teb- 
bets  V.  Hapgood,  34  N.  H.  420 ;  S.  v,  Ran- 
seU,  41  Conn.  433;  Raynes  v.  Bennett, 
114  Mass.  424;  Roney  r.  Wood,  1  Wils. 
Ind.  378 ;  Markley  t*.  Wartman,  9  Philad. 
236 ;  Daubney  v,  Hughes,  3  Thomp.  &  C. 
350;  Cartwright  v.  Bate,  1  Allen,  514,  79 
Am.  D.  759. 

»  Holt  V.  Brien,  4  B.  &  Aid.  252  ;  Sea^ 
ton  V,  Bejiedict,  5  Bing.  28 ;  Morgan  .r. 
Hughes,  20  Tex.  141 ;  Etherington  v.  Par- 
rot, 2  Ld.  Raym.  1006;  Bevier  v,  Gallo- 
way, 71  III  517 ;  Suiter  v.  Mustin,  50  Ga. 
242 ;  Barr  o.  Armstrong,  56  Mo.  577 ;  Ca»- 
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§  USD.  vrtRt  are  Necessaries.  —  There  18  a  similarity  between^ 
necessaries  fur  a  wife  and  fur  an  infant,  —  the  latter  particularized 
in  the  author^s  *'  Contracts,"  *     The  former  will  vary  with  the 
husband's  rank  and  fortune.^    Yet  whatever  hin  circumstanccSgJ 
the  wife   is  entitled   to  food  and  clothing   to  preserve  her  life' 
and  healtb,  and  to  medical  attendance  and  nursing  when  sick. 
And  the  doctrine  applicable  to  the  ordinary  case  is  that  necessa- 
ries are  such  food,  apparel,  or  medicine,  or  such  medical  attend- 
ance or  nursing,  or  provided  means  of  locomotion ^  or  provided 
habitation  and  furniture,  or  such  provision  for  her  protection  in 
society,  and  the  like,  as  the  husband,  considering  his  ability  and 
standing,  ought  to  furnish  to  his  wife  for  her  sustenance,  for  the 
care  of  her  health,  and  for  her  comfort.^    The  rule,  therefore, 
is  not  the  same  as  for  alimony,  to  be  explained  in  the  second 
volume. 


lin  I',  Martin,  69  N.T.  393 ;  Roa  i\  Darkee^ 
25  01  sal. 

1  Bisliop  Con.  §  909. 

«  Maiiiiy  l^  Scott,  1  Sid.  im,  128, 1  Lev. 
4,  1  Mnfl/l24;  Thorpe  v,  Shapleigh,  G7 
Mo.  235;  Raynes  r?,  IJennett,  114  Mass. 
424:  Koller  w'  Phillips,  39  JJ.  Y.  35  L 

8  Warner  v.  Ileiilen,  28  Wj«.  517,  51», 
9  Am.  R.  515;  Manbr  p.  Scott,  supra, 
and  2  Smith  I>cad.  Cas.  245  and  tjote ;  2 
Brijt^ht  I  Ins.  &  Wife.  5  et  seq. ;  Dyer  r. 
East,  I  %'ent.  42,  1  Mod.  9 ;  1  Selw.  N  P. 
PhiL  ed.  of  1844,  714  et  8*^1- »  I  Stopli. 
N.  P.  T18  et  seq. ;  Garbniiid  v*.  Allen, 
Comb.  4.^0;  Morton  r.  Witheng,  Skm« 
348;  Scaton  v.  Be d edict,  5  Bing.  28; 
Montague  v.  Baron,  5  D.  &  R.  532 ;  Mod* 
tagne  v,  Benedict,  3  B.  &  C  631.  s.  c; 
Moiitasrue  v.  Espiuas8e»  1  Car.  &.  P.  356» 
.'>02,  s.  c.  •  AtkJiiS  V,  Curwo^Kl,  7  Car  &  P. 
756;  Cliff urd  v,  Laton,  3  Car.  &  P.  15, 
Moody  &  M.  101 ;  Hunt  v  Blaqukre,  3 
Moor©  &  P.  108,  5  Bing.  550;  Uecve  v, 
ConjTjgham.  2  Car.  &  K.  444;  Read  v. 
Legard,  6  Exch.  636,  15  Jar.  494,  4  Eng. 
1*.  6b  Eq,  523 ;  Lane  i\  Ironrnong^er;  13  M. 
&  W*  368 ;  Harris  v,  Lee,  1  P  Wms.  482 ; 
Anonynioas,  2  Show.  132  ;  l^ennys  p.  Sar- 
geant,  6  Car.  &  P*  419;  EtheriDgton  v. 
Parrot.  2  Ld  Rayra.  1006,  I  Salk,  118; 
Cany  v,  Patton,  2  Ashm.  140 ;  Sheltoa  r, 
Uoadlcy,  15  Cone.  535;  Black  r.  Brjaa, 
18  Tex.  453;  McCIallen  w.  Adams,  19 
Fkkt  332,  31  Am-  D*  140,  Zeigler  i?. 
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David.  23  Ala.  127;  Smith  r  Davis,  45 
N.  H.  SCO;  Ottawav  t\  Hiiniilion,  3  C.  P. 
D.  393  i  Kayues  r.  Beanett,  114  Ma^s.  424. 
See  (Irant  r.  Dabney,  19  Kan.  388,27  Am, 
R.  125,  Huff  V.  Boumell,  48  Ga,  338;  S. 
V,  Raijt^oll,  41  Conn,  433.  In  Breioig  p. 
Meitder,  23  Pa.  156.  HjO,  Black,  C  J.  ob- 
served :  "  What  would  he  extravagant  m 
Olio  man's  wife  might  be  rery  economioil 
tn  another.  The  best  way  to  determine 
what  articles  of  dress  a  discarded  wif^i 
may  «npjily  herneli  with  at  tiie  expeaite  of  J 
her  Iicifihand,  is  to  sMrertain  what  a  prn- ' 
dent  woman  would  expect,  and  a  good 
husband  would  be  willing  to  furnish,  if 
the  parties  were  liviuji;:  harmoniously  to- 
gether. Thi8  would  defx^nd  on  a  variety 
of  circn instances,  ami  on  the  value  of  the 
husband's  estate  among  others.  The  short 
as  well  as  the  fair  woy  of  dealing  with 
fiuch  a  question  is  to  call  a  witue^^  wlio 
knows  the  circumstancesi  stylo  of  living, 
and  social  position  of  the  husband  and  tiia 
family/*  Medical  Attendance.  —  It  la 
familiar  and  common  doctrine  that  medi* 
cal  attcndaDce  in  sickness  is  among  the 
necessaries  Bevier  v.  Galloway,  71  lU. 
517,  Harttmatin  p.  Tegart,  12  Kan.  177; 
Thompson  v  Thompson,  79  Me,  286.  Bat, , 
Clairvoyant.  —  In  Wood  v  O'Kellej, 
Cusb.  406^  it  was  held  tiiat  a  husband  |0^ 
not  liable,  as  for  necessaries,  to  pay  a 
clairvoyant  doctor  called  in  by  the  wife  in 
her  iUnesB.    Said  the  learned  judge :  *'  Tho 
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§  1190.  Money  as  NecesBaries  —  Other  Snbstitnte.  —  Neither 
money,  which  will  buy  necessaries,  nor  an  article  which  might  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  them,  not  being  such  in  fact,^  is,  at  law, 
deemed  necessaries.^  And  one  who  lends  a  destitute  wife  money 
wherewith  to  purchase  them,  and  which  she  actually  expends  for 
them,  cannot  recover  it  of  the  husband  in  a  suit  at  law.^    But  in 


law  does  not  recognize  the  dreams,  visions, 
or  revelations  of  a  woman  in  a  mesmeric 
sleep  as  necessaries  for  a  wife,  for  which 
the  hnsband,  without  his  consent,  can  be 
held  to  pay.  These  are  fancy  articles, 
which  those  who  have  money  of  their  own 
to  dispose  of  may  pnrchase,  if  they  think 
proper,  but  they  are  not  necessaries,  known 
to  the  law,  for  which  the  wife  can  pledge 
the  credit  of  her  absent  husband."  p.  408. 
Upon  principle,  if  the  wife  is  sick,  needing 
a  physician,  and  the  hnsband  provides  her 
none,  it  would  be  a  hard  measure  to  com- 
pel her,  as  the  first  step,  to  apply  to  a 
bench  of  judges  for  direction  whom  to 
employ.  Now,  assuming  that  by  the  law 
of  the  State  a  clairvoyant  physician  can 
ttoUect  an  ordinary  bill  for  medical  attend- 
ance,— is  it  properly  a  conclusion  of  law, 
in  distinction  from  fact,  that  the  wife  is 
not  competent  to  select  a  physician  of  this 
particular  sort,  but  the  husband  is?  If 
the  wife,  left  uncared  for  by  the  husband, 
employs  the  clairvoyant  as  a  nurse,  how  is 
it  ?  A  wide  field  of  inquiry  here  lies  open. 
The  just  doctrine  is  believed  to  be,  that 
the  Maker  of  us  aU  has  committed  to  each 
one  the  care  of  his  own  body  and  soul; 
and  courts  and  juries  should  recognize 
this  fact,  except  where  a  statute  has  pro- 
vided the  contrary,  or  the  party  has  sur- 
rendered the  care  to  another.  How  far 
marriage  takes  from  the  woman  the  right 
to  decide  in  what  manner  she  shaU  be  at- 
tended in  sickness,  is,  it  may  be,  a  ques- 
tion not  in  all  respects  settled  as  to  the 
case  wherein  the  husband  provides  attend- 
ance of  his  own  choosing.  But  we  have 
seen  that  he  cannot  thrust  upon  the  wife, 
against  her  will,  a  surgical  operation, 
though  advised  by  a  surgeon  of  his  choice. 
Ante,  §  787,  788.  A  fortiori,  therefore,  as 
snrgery  is  a  science  and  the  administering 
of  medicine  is  not,  so  that  a  husband  may 
judiciously  assume  that  his  surgeon's  ad- 
vice is  correct,  yet  not  so  confidently  that 
his  doctor's  is,  the  same  rule  should  ex- 
▼OL.  I.  —  83 


dude  him  from  compelling  the  wife  to 
take  against  her  own  judgment  the  medi- 
cine of  his  selecting.  Therefore  the  right 
to  say  who  shall  be  her  physician  is,  in 
reason,  absolutely  hers.  She  may  exer- 
cise it  as  she  will.  A  court,  a  jury,  or 
even  the  legislature  is  not  in  principle 
justified  in  restraining  her  from  carrying 
out  in  this  what  every  other  person  may 
regard  as  her  mere  whim.  And  if  the 
forsaking  husband  does  not  pay  the  bill, 
he  should  be  compeUed.  I  know  this  is  a 
sort  of  question  on  which  excellent  people 
differ.  Formerly,  and  the  old  laws  still 
remain  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  the 
State  undertook  to  provide  for  men's  souls 
by  compelling  them  to  some  form  of  reli- 
gion which  alone,  it  was  deemed,  would 
make  them  eternally  happy.  The  en- 
forcement of  this  idea  has  made  a  purga- 
tory on  earth,  but  with  us  it  is  abandoned. 
Still,  in  various  forms,  we  have  in  some  of 
our  States  the  idea  applied  to  the  body. 
Surely  the  body,  which  soon  will  perish, 
is  of  no  more  value  than  the  immortal 
part.  And  the  sooner  we  extend  to  all  of 
mature  years  the  right  to  judge  for  them- 
selves what  is  for  their  good,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  their  neighbors, 
or  do  what  may  corrupt  the  public  morals, 
the  better.  Pew  in  Church.  —  A  pew 
in  a  church  has  been  adjudged  not  to  be 
a  necessary.  "It  is  said  in  the  books," 
observed  Park,  J.  "that  necessaries  con- 
sist only  of  food,  drink,  clothing,  washing, 
physic,  instruction,  and  a  suitable  place 
of  residence."  And  by  instruction  is  not 
meant  religious  instruction.  St.  John's 
Parish  v.  Bronson,  40  Conn.  75,  76,  16 
Am.  R.  17. 

1  Thorpe  r.  Shapleigh,  67  Me.  235. 

«  In  re  Welch,  5  Ben.  230. 

«  Knox  V.  Bushell,  3  C.  B.  v.  s.  334 ; 
WaUter  v.  Simpson,  7  Watts  &  S.  83. 
And  see  Zeigler  i;.  David,  23  Ala.  127 ; 
Gilbert  v,  Phmt,  18  Ind.  308. 
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equity  he  is  permitted  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  person  who 
furnished  thera ;  so  that  when  they  have  been  procured  with  the 
money,  he  may  recover  their  vahie  of  the  husband,*    Still, — 

§  1191.  v^o  Bupply.  —  The  person  who  supplies  the  necessaries 
need  not,  to  maintain  a  suit  at  law  against  the  husband,  be  a 
tradesman.     Any  other  one  may  do  it  with  equal  effect.^ 

§  1192.  Town  supportins  ^Wife  as  Pauper.  — The  Massachusetts 
Court  held  that  a  town  may  recover  of  the  husband  what  was 
strictly  necessary  to  support  the  wife  as  a  pauper,  but  nothing  for 
what  he  is  required  to  do  further,  by  reason  of  his  better  condi- 
tion and  standing,^  In  New  York,  not  so  much  as  this  was  con* 
ceded;  it  being  held  that  if  the  hnsbfind  could  support  liis  wife, 
she  was  not  a  pauper,  therefore  tlie  town  could  recover  nothings* 
In  Ohio,  tlie  husband  h  liable  to  the  town,^ 

§  1193.  "Wife  as  Witness  in  Stilt  for  Necessaries.  —  The  com- 
mon-law  doctrine  is  familiar  that  in  general  husband  and  wife 
cannot  be  witnesses  in  each  other's  suits*  It  is  founded  chiefly  on 
public  policy,®  The  criminal  law,  for  the.  protection  of  the  parties 
in  this  close  relationship,  excepts  cases  of  personal  violence  by 
the  one  to  the  other. ^  This  exception  comes  from  necessity.  The 
like  necessity  extends,  in  reason,  to  a  civil  suk  by  a  third  person 
against  the  husband  for  necessaries  furnished  the  wife.  Else  he 
could  drive  her  from  him  by  secret  abuse,  and  compel  her  to 
starve.  Still  there  are  greater  technical  objections  to  allowing 
her  to  testify  in  civil  cases  of  this  sort  than  in  criminal.  And  in 
MassaehuHctts,  prior  to  statutes  altering  the  rules  of  evidence,  it 
was  denied.^     In  a  habeas  eorpua  case  concerning  the  custody  of  a 

McDuftio  V,  Greenwa>%24  Tex,  625  ;  Lucaa 
r.  Brooks.  18  Wal  4a6,  452,  453 ;  Weikel 
V.  Prohasco.  7  Ind,  690 ;  SuniAd  r.  WiUiam* 
son,  16  B,  Monr,  492;  Pryor  v.  RybartJ. 
16  Ark,  671  ;  Tulloy  r.  Alexander,  1 1  Lik 
An.  r>28;  Kelley  v.  Proctor,  41  N.  H.  139; 
Sear|![ent  v,  Seward,  31  Vt.  509;  Bradford 
L\  Williama,  2  Md.  Ch.  1  ;  Copous  r. 
Kauffman,  8  Paige,  583 ;  BMn  v.  Patter- 
son, 47  N.  H.  523. 

■  I  Bishop  Crim.  Proced.  §  1153;  a  lb. 
§59,649. 

*  Barlen  t?.  Shannon,  14  Gray,  439* 
See  Cooper  v.  Lloyd,  6  C.  B.  w.  ft.  519; 
Downing  p.  Rugar,  21  Wend-  178, 34  Am. 
D.  223  J  Jacobs  v.  Whit<:<jmb,  10  Co«h. 
255  J  JohoBon  v,  Sherwin,  3  Gray,  374. 


»  Harris  r.  T^e,  1  P.  Wms.  482,  483 ; 
Deare  v.  Sonttnn,  Law  Rep.  9  Eq.  151  ,- 
Walker  ik  Simpson,  supra;  Jeiiuer  v, 
Morris,  3  Be  G.  F  &  J.  45,  l  Drewry  & 
8.  218.  7  Jur.  N.  8.  375.  And  see  Marlow 
V.  Pitfeild,  I  P.  WniB.  558.  Bnt  bom  May 
tK  Skey,  16  Sim.  588,  589,  the  difitiuction 
in  whi^h  was  not  followed  in  the  later 
mid  mora  authoritntlTe  case  of  Jenncr  v. 
Morris,  supra. 

«  Gill  v.  Read,  5  R.  L  843,  73  Am.  D. 
73;  May  hew  t-.  Thayer.  8  Gray,  172. 

*  MouBon  V.  William;*,  6  Gray,  416. 

*  Norton  v.  Rhodes.  18  Barb.  100. 

*  Howard  r.  Whetstone,  10  Ohio,  365; 
Springfeld  V.  Demott,  13  Ohio,  104. 

^  Hadbronck  u,  Vandervoort,  5  Seld. 
153 ;  Bird  v.  Davis,  1  McCarter,  467,  478  ; 
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child,  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  New  York,  permitted  the  wife  and 
mother  to  testify  to  the  husband's  cruelty,  compelling  her  to 
leave  him.  "  She  is  permitted,"  he  said,  "  to  be  a  witness  in  most 
of  the  cases  excepted  from  the  general  rule,  from  principles  of 
public  policy,  in  order  that  he  may  be  restrained  from  committing 
outrages  against  her  in  the  retirement  of  the  family  circle,  under 
the  supposition  that  he  may  do  so  with  impunity.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  policy  or  necessity  of  admitting  her  as  a  witness 
against  her  husband  is  sufficiently  strong  to  overbalance  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  policy  upon  which  the  general  rule  of  exclusion  is 
based,  she  ought  to  be  received  as  a  witness,  if  she  has  no  per- 
sonal interest  adverse  to  his  which  would  of  itself  form  a  ground 
for  her  exclusion."  ^  In  most  of  our  States,  the  capacity  to  be 
witnesses  has  been  so  much  enlarged  by  statutes  as  to  render  a 
recurrence  to  the  common-law  rules  almost  superfluous;  and  at 
least  in  some  of  them,  either  by  force  of  tliese  statutes  or  by  in- 
terpretations of  the  common  law,  the  wife  can  testify  in  the  suit 
we  are  now  considering.     She  can,  for  example,  in  Wisconsin.^ 


^  p.  V.  Mercein,  8  Paige,  47,  49,  52,  53. 
But  see  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  1 1  Cent.  L.  J. 
478. 

«  Back  V,  Panneljr,  35  Wis.  238.  An- 
other ground  on  which  the  admissibility 
of  the  wife  may  be  pnt  is  that  of  agency. 
As  to  which  see  Tacket  i^.  May,  3  Dana, 
79.  The  hnsband  is  charged,  if  at  all, 
because  she  was  his  agent  to  procure  the 
necessaries.  And  even  where  the  husband 
is  a  party,  the  wife  may  be  a  witness  to 
prove  her  own  agency.  Town  v,  Lam- 
phire,  37  Vt.  52;  Birdsall  v.  Dunn,  16 
Wis.  235.  See  Orcutt  v.  Cook,  37  Vt. 
515;  Hobby  v.  Wisconsin  Bank,  17  Wis. 
167.  In  construing  the  statutes  on  the 
question  discussed  in  the  text,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  distinctions.  Thus,  in 
an  ordinary  civil  case  the  wife  of  a  party 
cannot  be  a  witness  .though  a  statute  pro- 
vides that  no  one  shall  be  excluded  be- 
cause of  being  a  party  or  interested. 
"The  objection  to  a  wife's  testifying  on 
behalf  of  her  husband,"  said  Strong,  J. 
"  is  not  and  never  has  been  that  she  has 
any  interest  in  the  issue  to  which  he  is  a 
party.  It  rests  solely  on  public  policy, 
so  that  the  statute  has  no  application." 
Lucas  V.  Brooks,  18  WaL  436,  452,  453. 


And  to  the  like  effect,  or  as  otherwise 
relevant  on  various  forms  of  the  statutory 
provision,  see  McKeon  v.  Frost,  46  Me. 
239;  Bliss  v.  Franklin,  13  Allen,  244; 
Cram  r.  Cram,  33  Vt.  15;  Dawley  r. 
Ayers,  23  Cal.  108;  Rice  t^  Keith,  63 
N.  C.  319;  Buss  v.  War  Eagle,  14  Iowa, 
363 ;  Barber  v.  Goddard.  9  Gray,  71 ;  Ray 
r.  Smith,  9  Gray,  141 ;  Orcutt  v.  Cook,  37 
Vt.  515;  Hemphill  r.  Townsend,  7  Ala 
853 ;  Abrams  v.  Howard,  23  Cal.  388 ; 
Merriam  v.  Hartford,  &c.  Rid.  20  Conn. 
354,  52  Am.  D.  344;  Blake  v.  Graves,  18 
Iowa,  312;  Jordan  v.  Henderson,  19  Iowa, 
565 ;  Thompson  v.  Wadleigh,  48  Me.  66  ; 
Bucknam  v.  Perkins,  55  Me.  490;  Fowle 
r.Tidd,  15  Gray.  94;  Burke  v.  Savage,  13 
Allen,  408 ;  Lockhart  v.  linker,  36  Missis. 
68 ;  Funk  v.  Dillon,  21  Mo.  294.  But  in 
the  sort  of  case  now  under  consideration, 
the  public  policy  is  reversed.  It  requires 
that  the  wife  be  admitted  to  testify.  And 
the  rule  should  be  that  she  may  be  ad- 
mitted, in  whatever  State  the  suit  is, 
unless  some  technical  objection  appears 
sufficient  in  force  to  overcome  the  public 
policy  and  necessity  which  demand  her 
evidence.  See  Farrell  v.  Led  well,  21  Wis. 
182;  Lewia  v,  McDougal,  17  Wis.  517. 
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§  1194.   Prior  Judgmeota  —  may   in   proper  circumstances    be 

admissible  ia  evidence  in  thcae  cases. ^ 

§  1195-  Husband'a  Power  over  Bzpeoditures.  —  When  the  par- 
ties are  in  cohabitation,  the  husltand  is  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  if  he  chooses  ha  may  take  the  providing  for  it  into  his  own 
hands,  even  exchiding  his  wife  from  all  sliare  therein.^    And,  — 

§  1196*  Forbidding  Tradesman.  —  While  unquestionably  this 
right  carrier  with  it  tl^e  privilege  of  determining  from  what  trades- 
men the  family  supjjlies  sliall  be  procured,^  there  are  authorities 
which  seem  further  to  hold  that  if  the  husband  forbids  every 
tradesman  to  supply  his  family,  they  must  starve.*  "  For,"  said 
Lord  Holtj  '^the  w^ife  has  no  power  originally  to  charge  her  hus- 
band, but  is  absolutely  under  his  power  and  government,  ond  must 
be  content  with  what  he  provides ;  and  if  he  docs  not  provide 
necessaries,  her  remedy  is  in  the  Spirihial  Court."  ^  But  this,  at 
most,  was  only  a  dictum  of  an  eminent  judge,  uttered  in  a  case 
where  the  wife  was  a  drunken  Rpendthrift,  in  the  habit  of  pawn- 
ing her  clothes  for  drink,  and  the  husband  had  made  other  and 
sufficient  provision  for  her,  and  the  goods  were  furnished  against 
his  caution  to  the  contrary.  Even  as  diet  amy  the  better  reporter 
Salkeld  puts  it  in  a  milder  way.^  It  is  in  flat  contradiction  of 
the  common  and  established  doctrine  that  the  husband  is  compcd- 
lable  to  supply  his  wife  with  necessaries,  and  that  when  he  does 
not  himself,  any  other  person  may,  and  enforce  payment  from 
him,"^     So  is  tlie  question  in  strict  legal  right;  but  — 

§  1197.  ^WUe  preBumed  Agent  in  Fact.  —  It  being  essential  tO 
the  comfortable  living  together  of  married  parties,  and  in  prac- 
tice nearly  universal,  for  the  husband  to  concede  to  the  wife  more 
or  less  control  over  household  affairs  and  expenses,  her  agency 
therein  will  to  some  degree  be  prestinied  in  the  absence  of  proof 
to  the  contrary.  The  rej>orted  cases  proceed  so  much  on  their 
special  facts  as  to  render  the  deduction  of  a  rule  not  quite  easy  ; 


^  Biirlcn  r.  Shannon,  3  Gni}*,  387  ; 
Bnrkn  v.  Sliannon,  14  Gray*  433;  Day  r, 
Sprpad,  Jebb  &  Bourkt?,  103;  Ilubort  tyi 
Fera,  99  Mass- 198,  96  Am.  D.  732  ;  Need- 
ham  I?.  Bremrier,  Law  Rep.  1  T.  P.  583  ; 
1.0 ntz  V.  WalLact%  17  Pa.  412,  55  Am,  D» 
569. 

*  Pcfflt,  §  1618. 

»  Post,  §  1205;  Be  vie?  r.  GaUoway,  71 
DI517. 
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*  1  Selw,  N.  P.  292;  Etheiington  r^ 
Pari-i>t,  1  S;UL  118,  2  Ld.  Rajrin.  100e| 
rSonlton  V.  Prentice;  I  Selw.  N.  V.  590. 

^  EthenugtoQ  v*  Parrot,  2  Ld.  Haym, 
10O6. 

6  B.  a  1  Salk.  118. 

'  ADte,§  1184,  1186-1188;  Hogbes 
Chadwick,  6  Ala.  65U 
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but  as  general  doctrine,  subject  to  modifications  in  the  partic- 
ular instance,  it  is,  in  the  words  of  Bayley,  J.,  that  "  cohabitation 
is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  assent  of  the  husband  "  to  being 
bound  by  the  wife's  contract  for  "  necessaries  "  ^  for  herself  and 
family,  nothing  more.^  In  this  connection,^  the  word  "  neces- 
saries "  appears  to  include  things  prima  facie  such,  though,  un- 
known to  the  tradesman,  the  husband  has  supplied  them ;  *  yet  if 
she  obtains  herself  an  over-supply,  whether  from  one  dealer  or 
many,  the  agency  will  not  be  presumed.*  "  The  rule,"  said  Lord 
Abinger,  C.  B.,  "is  founded  on  common  sense;  for  a  wife  would 
be  of  little  use  to  her  husband  in  their  domestic  arrangements 
ii  she  could  not  order  such  things  as  are  proper  for  the  use  of 
a  house,  and  for  her  own  use,  without  the  interference  of  her 
husband."  ^  The  limits  of  this  doctrine  seem  not  in  all  respects 
to  be  absolutely  defined.  Where  it  was  expressly  understood  be- 
tween a  husband  and  his  wife  that  she  was  not  to  pledge  his 
credit,  and  he  supplied  her  otherwise,  he  was  in  an  English  case 
held  not  to  be  answerable  to  a  tradesman  of  whom  she  procured 
a  suitable  article  of  dress,  —  the  latter  neither  knowing  of  this 
arrangement  nor  having  before  dealt  with  her.^  But  it  is  not 
certain  the  same  would  have  been  adjudged  had  the  article  been 
a  steak  for  breakfast.^  If  the  husband  notifies  the  tradesman  in 
advance  not  to  trust  his  wife,  plainly  he  is  not  liable  except  for 
necessaries  which  he  docs  not  himself  provide.  For  the  presump- 
tion of  this  section  is  of  fact;  the  law-created  agency  extends 
only  to  necessaries  as  to  which  the  husband  is  delinquent.^ 

1  Mbntagae  v,  Benedict,  S  B.  &  C.  631,  ^  Lane  v.  Ironmonger,  supra;  Atkins 

635.  r.  Curwood,  7  Car.  &  1*.  756.    And  see 

3  "  If  a  man  and  his  wife  live  together,  Rcneanx  v.  Teakle,  8  Exch.  680,  20  £ng. 

it  matters  not  what  private  agreement  L.  &  £q.  345. 

they  may  make,  the  wife  has  all  usual  ®  Emmett  v.  Norton,  8  Car.  &  P.  506, 

authorities  of  a  wife."    Pollock,  CB.  in  510. 

Johnston  v.  Sumner,  3  H.  &  N.  261,  266 ;  ^  Debenham  r.  Mellon,  5  Q.  B.  D.  394 ; 

B.  p.  Ruddock  V.  Marsh,  38  Eug.  L.  &  Eq.  affirmed,  6  Ap.  Cas.  24.    And  see  10  Cent. 

515,  1  H.  &  N.  601.     And  see  Etheriogton  L.  J.  341. 

V,  Parrot,  cited  and  commented  on  in  the  *  And  see  Higoney  v.  Neiman,  73  Pa. 

last  section;  Lane  v.  Ironmonger,  13  M.  330;  Gordon  v,  Rempill,  Mor.  Diet.  1  App. 

&  W.  36S;  Green  v.  Sperry,  16  Vt.  390,  (II.  &  W.  No.  4)  10;   Cook  v.  Ligon,  54 

42  Am.  D.  519;  Sheltou  v.  Iloadley,  15  Missis.  368;  Keller  r.  IMiillips,  39  N.  Y. 

Conn.  535;    Furlong  v.  Hysom,  35   Me.  351;    Connerat  v.  Goldsmith,  6  Ga.  14; 

332 ;  Fredd  v.  Eves,  4  Harring.  Del.  385 ;  Phillipson  v.  Hayter,  Law  Rep.  6  C.  P. 

Gotts  r.  Clark.  78  HI.  229 ;   McMillen  v.  38. 
Lee,  78  111.  443 ;  Clark  v.  Cox,  32  Mich.  204.  »  2  Bishop  Mar.  Women.  §  402,  4a3 ; 

«  Contrary  to  ante,  §  1188.  Savage  v.  Davis,  18  Wis.  608 ;  Debenham 

*  Ruddock  V.  Marsh,  supra.  v,  Mellon,  6  Ap.  Cas.  24. 
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§  1198.  Distinguished,  —  The  reader  should  distiugubh  between 
the  two  sorts  of  presumed  ageiK'y,  —  the  one,  conferred  by  the 
luarriagc  itself^  and  not  within  the  hiishaud*s  power  to  withdraur; 
the  other,  presumed  from  the  cohabitation  and  its  attendant  cir- 
cuinstunces,  always  controllable  or  revocable  by  bim.  Aguiu,  bj 
express  terms^  the  wife  may  be  made  by  the  husband  his  agent  in 
things  outside  of  the  marriage,  the  same  as  any  other  persoa,^ 

§  liyy.  Liabmty  by  Estoppel,  ^ — This  liability^  whereby  one  may 
be  eompellable  to  pay  tor  neceasaricB  furnished  to  a  woman  whom 
he  fukely  holds  out  to  be  his  wife,  is  explained  in  a  preceding 
chapter,^    Of  a  like  sort  is  — 

§  1:2U0.  Accepting  Benefit  of  Purchase*  —  As  iu  other  Cases  of 
assumed  aiid  unauthorized  agency,^  tbo  husbatid  may  ratify  wbiU 
the  wife  has  done.*  Such  ratification  occurs,  for  example,  where 
he  knowingly  permits  an  article  wrongfully  purchased  by  her  ou 
liis  credit  to  come  into  the  family  use.^ 

§  1201.  Separation. — The  foregoing  expositions  do  not  take 
into  the  account  any  special  effects  produced  by  a  separation  of 
tlie  parties.  To  some  extent, ''  where/'  says  Lord  Abinger,  they 
are  '*  separated  from  each  other,  and  do  not  live  in  the  same 
house,  new  considerations  arise,"  **  This  branch  of  the  saliject 
will  be  for  the  next  chapter. 


§  1202.    Tlie  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

Marriage,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  invests  the  husband 
with  all  such  property  of  the  wife  as  is  available  for  the  support 


'  On  the  geocral  qi^estion  of  the  wife's 
agency  for  tlie  hnsbain^,  3«*  2  Bishop  Mar. 
Women,  §  378-382,  400-414. 

3  Ante,  §  1150;  Iloylo  v.  Warfidd. 
28  ni,  Ap.  628;  Gerhi>ld  p.  Wyss,  13 
Neb.  90, 

*  Biahop  Con.  §  1 051  -1 1 1 0. 

*  Millard  v.  Unrvey,  34  Beav.  217 , 
rnnnolly  v.  Auteurieth,  4  La.  An.  163; 
Hobrrta  v.  Willi  in  JM>n,  5  La.  An,  369 ; 
Shaw  r.  Emciy,  38  Me.  484. 

*  Ren  nick  r,  Ficklin^  3  B,  Monr.  166. 
And  we  Gray  v.  Otis,  11  Vt.  628;  Grfcn 
in  Speny,  16  Vt.  390,  42  Am.  U.  S19: 
Benjamin  i\  Benjamin,  15  Conn.  347,  39 
Am  1>.  384:'MaLkitiW  r,  McGre^mr,  3 
Whart.  3G9,  31  Am.  1).  522;    Abbatt  v. 
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Mackia)er.2  MneB,2S0;  Cox  v,  Hoffniiio, 
4  Dev.  &  Bat.  180;  Sheltou  p.  Peodletoo, 
1 8  Conn.  4 1 7  ;  M  ulford  v.  Young.  6  OliM), 
294 ;  Miuaril  t).  Mead,  7  Wend.  68 ;  Bic; 
V.  Xew  York  Chemical  Manufju?taring  Co. 
2  Ilall.  550;  Spencer  v,  Turae.  Addison, 
316  ;  Shoemaker  v,  Ktinkle,  5  WaU^  107 » 
Webster  v.  McGiuuU.  5  Binn.  235;  Cwj 
v.  Patton,  2  Ai^hni,  140;  Wray  r.  Cc^X, 
24  AJa,  337  ;  Sawder  v.  Cutting,  33  Yt 
486  i  Gill  V.  n^d,  b  R.  I.  343,  73  Am.D. 
73;  Beese  v.  Chilton,  26  Mo,  698;  KrtbB 
V.  O'Grady.  23  Ala.  726,  58  Am.  U  SIJ; 
Casteel  ».  Casteel,  8  Blackf.  240.  44  Am. 
I>.  76S ;  Head  tf,  Legard,  4  Eng,  L,  Sl  E4 
523,  6  Kxdi.  636- 

«  Emmett  t>.  Norton,  8  Car.  &  P.  506. 
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of  herself  and  family.  Her  services  are  due  to  him,  and  if  she 
renders  them  to  another  he  is  entitled  to  the  compensation.  In 
return  for  which,  he  is  placed  under  the  legal  duty  to  maintain 
her  during  life,  and  forbidden  so  to  dispose  of  his  estate  as  to 
deprive  her  of  the  widow's  portion  at  his  death.  So  long  as  he 
provides  her,  through  such  tradesmen  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
chooses,  with  what  in  view  of  his  pecuniary  ability  and  social 
standing  the  law  deems  to  be  needful  for  her,  she  can  have  noth- 
ing further  of  him  against  his  will.  If  he  withholds  such  pro- 
vision, any  person  who  furnishes  the  necessaries  on  her  order  and 
with  instructions  to  charge  them  to  her  husband,  may  recover  of 
him  their  value.  If  no  one  will  trust  her  on  his  account,  she  is 
at  liberty  to  starve,  or  to  apply  for  maintenance  as  a  pauper.  In 
the  present  age  of  the  world's  enlightenment,  these  rules  seem 
severe.  Yet  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  by  legislation  to 
charge  the  husband  on  her  order  with  anything  more  than  neces- 
saries. Almost  everywhere  within  the  domain  of  the  common 
law,  statutes  have  preserved  to  the  wife  her  antenuptial  property, 
and  entitled  her  generally  or  in  special  circumstances  to  her  earn- 
ings, and  imparted  to  her  some  power  of  contract.  Through  a 
not  unnatural  inadvertence,  this  class  of  legislation  has  in  some 
localities  been  carried  so  far  as  practically  to  reverse  the  par- 
ties, making  the  wife  the  master  and  the  husband  the  servant. 
Largely,  under  our  modem  statutes,  the  married  parties  may  by 
combining  contract  debts  which  neither  can  be  compelled  to  pay, 
and  become  rich  at  the  expense  of  creditors. 
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CnAPTER  XXXIX, 

THE    SEVERAL   PAROL   SEPARATIONS    ANB    TflEIR    JUSTIFICATIONS  AND 

CONSEQUENCES, 

§  1203.  Introduction. 

1204-1214.  Temporary  Abseooea. 

1215-1227.  Husband's  Fault. 

1228-1234.  Wife's  Fault, 

1235-1239,  Mutual  Coneent. 

1240-1 23K  Cotiimon  to  All. 

1252.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1203.  How  Chapter  divide  a,  —  We  shall  consider,  T.  Tempo- 
rary Absences ;  IL  Separations  through  the  Fault  of  the  Husband; 
III.  Separations  through  the  Fault  of  the  Wife ;  IT,  Separations 
through  Parol  Mutual  Consent ;  V.  Remaining  Doctrines  Common 
to  the  Several  Separations. 


I.    Temporary  Abgences, 

§  1204,   Doctrine  defined.  —  Temporary  absences  of  the  mw^ 

ried  parties  from  each  other,  including  the  husband's  being  away 
on  business,  are  among  the  ordinary  incidents  of  life,  and  they 
do  not  disarrange  their  legal  relations*  In  mere  evidence,  a  pn^ 
sumption  of  the  wife's  agency  ^  may  arise  from  his  thereupon  leav- 
ing things  and  affairs  in  her  possession,  but  the  law  confers  oa 
her  no  new  authority  to  bind  him.    Thus,  — 

§  1205.  Forbidding  Tradeamen,  —  As  when  the  husband  is  at 
home,2  so  also  when  he  goes  temporarily  away,  leaving  his  wife 
there,  it  is  legally  in  his  power,  and  in  some  extreme  circum- 
fitances  morally  so,  having  made  due  provision  for  her  wants,  to 
forbid  ail  persons,  or  any  particular  one,  to  furnish  her  anythmg 
on  his  account,^    While  the  law  compels  Mm  to  take  care  of  his 


*  Ante,  §  1197. 

«  Ante,  §  1195,  1196. 
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family,  "  he  has  a  right,"  in  the  words  of  Sutherland,  J.,  in  a  case 
involving  the  same  principle,  "  to  supply  them  in  such  reasonable 
manner  as  he  may  think  proper ;  he  can  employ  such  mechanics 
and  storekeepers  as  he  chooses,  and  can  prohibit  all  others  from 
giving  them  credit  on  his  account."  ^     But  — 

§  1206.  Agency  pre9U7ned  from  the  absent  Husband^ 8  voluntarily 
leaving  his  Wife  and  Property  together :  — 

General. — In  the  absence  of  anything  expressly  appearing  to  the 
contrary,  if  for  a  temporary  purpose  a  husband  leaves  his  home 
and  appoints  no  person  specially  to  look  after  his  domestic  affairs 
and  effects,  and  there  is  no  one  other  than  his  wife  accustomed 
to  do  this,  the  presumption  is  that  he  means  her  to  act,  to  some 
degree,  as  his  agent  therein.  The  extent  of  the  agency  will  de- 
pend upon  the  length  of  the  contemplated  absence,  and  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case,*  —  a  mixed  question  of  law 
and  fact.^ 

§  1207.  To  protect  —  Not  seU  or  destroy. — The  presumption 
commonly  is,  that  the  wife  may  protect  and  preserve  the  prop- 
erty, not  sell  or  destroy  it.  But  even  the  power  of  preservation 
carries  with  it  in  some  circumstances  the  right  of  disposition.* 
And  — 

§  1208.  Legal  Defence  of  Property.  —  A  husband  being  away 
on  military  service,  and  proceedings  being  instituted  to  confis- 
cate his  property,  the  wife  was  adjudged  competent  to  employ 
counsel  to  make  the  proper  and  usual  defence,  and  charge  him 
therefor.^    Again,  -— 

§  1209.  Carrying  on  Husband's  Business.  —  A  baker  went  tem- 
porarily away,  leaving  his  wife  and  bakery  behind.  Thereupon 
she  carried  on  the  business  in  her  own  name.  She  sold  some 
of  the  fixtures,  taking  promissory  notes  payable  to  herself,  and 
afterward  transferred  them  in  discharge  of  a  debt  which  she  had 
contracted  about  the  business.    And  it  was  held  that  she  had 

1  KimbaD  v.  Keyes,  11  Wend.  33.  34.  Church  v.  Landers,  10  Wend.  79 ;  Edgerly 

And  see  Morgan  v.  Hughes,  20  Tex.  141 ;  v.  Whalan,  106  Mass.  307. 
Harehaw  v,  Merr>'man,  18  Mo.  106 ;  Mott         8  Savage  r.  Davis,  supra,  and  the  other 

p.  Comstock,  8  Wend.  544.  cases  in  the  above  and  succeeding  notes. 

«  Savage  v.  Davis,  1 8  Wis.  608 ;  Meader  And  see  Plimmer  v.  Sells.  3  Nev.  &  .M.  422. 
V.  Page,  39  Vt.  306;  Brouer  r.  Vanden-         *  Buford  r.  Speed,  11  Bush,  338;  Fisher 

burgh,  31  Barb.  648;  Schindel  r.  Schiudel,  v.  Conway,  21  Kan.  18,  30  Am.  R.  419. 

12  Md.  108;  Cheek  w.  Bellows,  17  Tex.  And  see  Smith  v.  Stephenson,  45  Iowa, 

613,  67  Am.  D.  686 ;  Fisher  v.  Conway,  21  645. 

Kan.  18;  Buford  v.  Speed,  11  Buah,  338;         »  Buford  v.  Speed,  11  Bush,  338. 
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no  authority  of  law  to  transfer  the  notes,  but  the  question  wa 
of  evidence  for  the  jury.  Guldthwaite,  J.,  explained  as  follows : 
"The  wife,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  husband,  may  have  a  general 
authority  to  exercise  the  usual  and  ordinary  control  over  the 
property  left  in  her  possession  by  him,  which  must  be  controlled 
by  ^oiue  one ;  unless  the  presumption  of  this  authority  is  rebutted 
by  proof  that  he  had  constituted  some  other  person  his  agent  for 
that  purpose**  But  the  sale  of  the  Imsband*s  effects  may  be  out- 
side of  the  usual  and  ordiuary  control  of  them;  and  whether  it 
ia  BO  or  not  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  property,  the 
length  uf  the  absence,  and  perhaps  other  circumstances.  If  the 
husband  went  to  California,  leaving  the  wife  to  carry  on  his  plan- 
tation during  his  absence,  it  would  not  follow,  as  a  presumption 
of  law,  that  he  liad  given  her  authority  to  sell  and  dispose  of  his 
slaves,  and  transfer  th(3  notes  received  in  payment  for  them.  So 
in  the  present  case,  although  the  husband  may  have  consented 
that  his  wife  might  carry  on  the  business  of  the  bakery  in  her 
separate  name,  that  fact  docs  not  create  a  legal  presumption  that 
she  was  autliorized  to  transfer  the  notes  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  fixtures,  wliicli  in  law  were  payable  to  her  husband ;  and 
that  they  were  transferred  in  payment  of  a  debt  contracted  by , 
her  in  the  course  of  the  separate  business  can  have  no  influence. 
The  question  is  purely  one  of  authority,  so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned."^ There  arc  other  cases  more  or  less  confirmatory  of 
this  view  of  the  law.^ 

§  1210.  Presumption  restated  —  Faying  Debts.  —  A  Connecticut 
formula  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  where  a  husband  goes  temporarily 
from  Iiome,  leaving  wife  and  effects  behind,  she  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  such  power  over  the  cfl"ects  as  wives  commonly  have  in 
like  circumstances;  together  with  the  fnll  authority  which  any 
other  agent  left  in  charge  of  them  and  the  bnshiess  connected 
therewith  would  under  the  general  law  of  agency  possess.  So 
that  a  wife  thus  in  charge  was  held  not  authorized  to  permit  a 
creditor  who  had  attached  some  standing  grass  to  cut  and  sell  it 
in  payment  of  the  debt;  and  this  having  been  done,  the  creditor 
was  adjudged  liable  to  the  husband  in  trespass.     The  authority 


1  Heferring  to  Church  v.  Landers,  10  *  Cast^el  v.  Casteel,  8  Blackf.  240,44 

WeniL  79.  Am.  D.  7G3;    Chiunberlam  y.  DavU,  5^ 

'^  KreliB  P.  O'Gnidy,  23  Ala.  726,  732,  N.  H.  12L 
5S  Am.  D.  312. 
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was  neither  common  to  wives,  nor  within  the  general  law  of 
agency  for  like  circumstances.^  We  have  other  cases  more  or  less 
distinct  to  this  form  of  the  doctrine.^  On  the  other  side,  the 
Vermont  Court  arrived  at  the  contrary  result  on  facts  similar  to 
these,  from  the  principle  that  besides  the  general  authority  of  the 
wife,  she  has  when  thus  left  with  the  effects  a  presumed  power, 
in  the  words  of  Redfield,  J.,  over  "  any  such  extraordinary  occur- 
rences as  it  might  have  been  anticipated  would  sometimes  occur."  ^ 
§  1211.  License  as  to  Husband's  Land.  —  According  to  another 
Connecticut  case,  the  wife,  merely  as  such,  has  no  power  to  re- 
voke the  husband's  license  to  one  to  enter  on  his  land.  Even 
where,  on  leaving  home,  he  told  her  to  forbid  all  persons  going 
upon  the  land  to  hunt,  a  license  previously  given  was  deemed  not 
to  be  revoked  by  her  inhibition,  where  she  did  not  state  her  au- 
thority, and  none  appeared  except  the  mere  fact  of  her  being  the 
wife.  Said  McCurdy,  J. :  "  Her  act  would  not  of  itself  convey  any 
intimation  of  the  will  of  her  hnsband.  The  defendant  might  well 
suppose  that  of  her  own  motion  she  repelled  the  intolerable  nui- 
sance of  a  gunner  around  her  house,  or  .that  with  the  sympathies 
of  a  true  woman  she  preferred  the  presence  of  the  birds  to  that  of 
their  destroyer."  *  If  we  assume  this  case  to  have  been  correctly 
decided,  still  we  must  remember  that  it  is  applicable  only  where 
the  hunter  has  no  knowledge  of  the  husband's  absence ;  for  if  he 
knew  of  it,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  at  least  put  upon  liis  in- 
quiry whether  the  wife  was  not  in  charge  in  his  stead.  In  cases 
where  there  was  in  fact  no  authority,  other  courts  have  held  the 
wife's  license  not  to  justify  a  trespass  on  the  husband's  real  prop- 
erty.^ She  cannot,  for  example,  authorize  in  his  absence  a  search 
of  the  house  for  stolen  goods.  But  "  undoubtedly,"  said  Greene, 
C.  J.,  "  the  wife's  authority  extends  to  the  rendering  the  ordinary 
civilities  of  life.  If  she  invite  a  neighbor,  friend,  or  even  stranger, 
to  enter  the  house  in  the  way  of  hospitality,  such  invitation  would 
imder  ordinary  circumstances  be  a  valid  license  so  to  do."  ® 

1  Benjamin  v.  Benjamin,  15  Conn.  347,  '  Felker  o.  Emerson,  16  Vt.  653,  42 

39  Am.  D.  384.    Of  a  like  sort  is  Edgerly  Am.  D.  532. 

0.  Whxdan,  106  Mass.  307.  *  Kellogg  v,  Robinson,  32  Conn.  335, 

<  Cox  i;.  Hoffman,  4  Dev.  &  Bat.  180;  841. 

Webster  t*.  McGinn  is,  5  Binn.  235;  Rnd-  *  Nelson  v.  Garej,  114  Mass.  418. 

dock  V.  Marsh,  38  Eng  L.  &  Eq.  515,  1  •  Humes  v.  Taber,  1   R.  I.  464,  473. 

H  &  N.  601 ;  Sawyer  v.  Cutting,  23  Vt.  And  see  Spencer  ».  Storrs,  38  Vt.  156, 

486  ;  Alexander  o.  Miller,  16  Pa.  215.  158. 
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§  1212.  In  Principle  —  there  cau  be  no  uuvarying  rule,  but  the 
differing  facts  uiii^st  be  given  each  ita  due  weight.  Plainly  a 
husband  thus  going  away  temporarily  should  be  presuiued,  in  the 
absence  of  special  indications,  to  intend  neither  that  his  business 
at  home  shall  stand  still  nor  his  household  shall  starve.  And 
where  the  eircomstiiuces  point  to  no  one  else  to  look  after  things, 
the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  wife  w^as  meant.  Yet  tliis 
would  not  justify  her  in  entering  upon  new  enterprises,  or  ordina- 
rily in  selling  his  fixed  property,  ov  doing  those  things  which 
particularly  require  the  personal  supervision  of  the  husband.  It 
woubi,  however,  justify  her  in  making  a  sale  or  doing  any  other 
usual  thing  to  prevent  a  serious  loss.  In  the  trial  of  a  cause  of 
this  sort,  the  judge  should  lay  down  to  the  jury  these  and  other 
pertinent  principles  of  law,  adding  the  observations  called  for  by 
the  particular  facts ;  then  ask  them  to  consider  whether  or  not, 
in  the  instaiice  in  controversy,  the  assumed  agency  is,  in  view  of 
the  law  thus  given  them*  reasonably  to  be  inferred. 

§  1213.  LiiihilUy  of  the  Husband  presumed  from  Particular 
A(^ts  of  his   Own :  — 

Leaving  V^ifo  with  Surgeon.  —  Where  one  left  his  sick  wife  in 
tlie  care  of  a  Burgoon,  who  in  a  few  weeks  performed  on  her  an 
operation  from  \vhich  she  died,  the  latter  was  held  ijrima  facte 
entitled  to  recover  pay  for  it,  without  proving  its  necessity  or  pro- 
priety, or  notice  to  the  husband,  or  danger  from  waiting  until 
notice  could  be  given  him, —  he  having  the  burden  to  make  the 
invalidity  of  the  claim  appear.^ 

§  1214.  Leaving  'Wife  wit2i  her  Father.  — If  a  husband  IcavCS 
his  wife  with  lier  father  while  she  is  sick,  or  during  a  disagree- 
ment, he  presumptively  promises  pay.^  And  if  he  expressly  prom- 
ises, he  cannot  relieve  himself  by  publishing  a  notice  to  all  persons 
not  to  trust  her  on  his  account.^ 


II.   SeparatiofiB  through  the  Fault  of  the  ffusband. 

§  1215,  StiH  to  Bupport  "Wife. — A  husband  by  ivhose  fault  his 
wife  is  living  apart  from  him  can  have  no  advantage  from  his  own 
wrong,  but  his  duty  to  support  her  remaius.     If  he  fails  therein, 


1  MeOallen  v.  Adanw,  19  Pick.  333. 
31  Am.  D*  HO. 


«  Biirkett  v.  Tn>wl>ntigo,  61  Me.  251. 
»  Daubney  r.  Ihighea,  GO  N.  Y^  1S7,  3 
Thorap,&  0.350. 
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any  other  person  may  supply  her  with  necessaries,  and  collect  the 
pay  from  him.^    Thus,  — 

§  1216.  Instanoes.  —  Where  a  husband  abandons  his  wife,^  or 
turns  her  out  of  doors,^  or  brings  a  prostitute  into  the  house,*  or 
treats  her  with  extreme  cruelty,*  or  commits  adultery,®  he  must 
still  provide  her  with  the  necessaries  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter,"  or  pay  another  who  docs.  Still  there  is  some  diversity 
as  to  — 

§  1217.  What  Conduct  of  the  Husband  will  justify  the  Wife  in 
leaving  him^  within  this  Doctrine  :  — 

Rule  in  Divorce  for  Desertion.  —  We  shall  see  in  a  subsequent 
chapter®  that  in  divorce  law,  on  a  question  not  free  from  dis- 
pute, a  desertion  is  by  the  better  doctrine  justifiable  only  when 
the  deserting  party  has  been  so  offended  against  as  to  authorize 
a  suit  for  divorce  or  judicial  separation.     Now, — 

§  1218.  The  same  Rule  —  would,  in  reason,  govern  a  suit  by 
a  third  person  for  necessaries  furnished  a  wife  who  has  aban- 
doned her  husband.  And  such  is  believed  to  be  the  better  doc* 
trine  in  judicial  authority.®  It  is  not  applicable  in  a  State  where 
no  divorces  are  permitted ;  but  where  a  statute  has  provided  for 
them,  the  courts  would  seem  abundantly  justified  in  assuming  that 
when  the  legislative  judgment  defined  the  grounds  of  divorce,  it 
thereby  indicated  the  causes  for  which  a  wife  or  husband  might, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  abandon  the  matrimonial  cohab- 
itation. This  rule,  being  derived  from  our  own  legislation,  is, 
therefore,  — 

1  Reese  V.  Chilton,  26  Mo.  598;  Kemp  Johns.  281,  6  Am.  D.  373;  Blowers  v. 
V.  Downham,  5  Harring.  Del,  417;  Ruth-     Sturtcvant,  4  Denio,  46. 

erford  v.  Coxe,  11  Misso.  347;  Emery  v.  »  Allen  v.  Aldrich,  9  Fost.  N.  H.  63; 

Emery,  1  Y.&  J.  501,6  Price,  336;  Todd  Johnston    r.    Sumner,  3   H.  &  N.  261; 

V.  Stokes,  1  Ld.  Raym.  444,  12  Mod.  244;  Zeigler  v.  David,  23  Ala.   127;    Billing 

Romney  v.  Keyes,  7  N.  H.  571 ;  Walker  r.    Pilcher,  7  B.  Monr.  458,  46  Am.  D. 

V.  Simpson,  7  Watts  &  S.  83;  Zeigler  i*.  523;   Harris  ».  Morris,  4  Esp.  41. 
David,  23  Ala.  127;  Re^-nolds  v.  Sweet-  *  Tempany  v.  Hakewili,  1  Fost.  &  F. 

ser,  15  Gray,  78 ;  Ross  v.  Ross,  69  111.  569 ;  438 ;  Descelles  v,  Kadmus,  8  Iowa,  51. 
Schnuckle  V.  Bierman,  89  111.  454.  *  May  hew   v,  Thayer,  8   Gray,  172; 

2  Casteel  v.  CasteeL  8  Blackf .  240,  44  Snover  v.  Blair,  1  Dutcher,  94 ;  Clement 
Am.  D.  763 ;  Cunningham  u.  Irwin.  7  S.  v.  Mattison,  supra. 

&  R.  247,  10  Am.  D.  458;    Breinig  v.  «  Sykes r.  Halstead,  1  Sandf . 483 ;  Ben- 

Meitzler,  23  Pa.  156;  Clement  u.  Matti-     nett  v.  Smith,  21  Barb.  439. 
son,  3  Rich.  93  ;   HaU  v.  Weir,  1  Allen,  '  Ante,  §  1188-1190. 

261 ;  Cartwright  r.  Bate,  1  Allen,  514,  79  »  Pogt,  §  1742  et  seq. 

Am.  D.  759;   McGahay  v.  Williams,  12  »  P.  v.  Pettit,  74  N.  Y.  320, 325 ;  Black 

Johns.  293;  McCutchen  v.  McGahay,  11     v.  Black,  3  Stew.  Ch.  215,  221 ;  Butler  v, 

Butler,  4  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep.  284. 
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§1219.    DUtdnguishable    from    the    Common-law    Rule.  —  When 

our  CDimtry  was  settled  from  England,  judicial  dissolutions  were 
there  unknown ;  and  the  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  granted  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  deemed  to  concern  rather  the  re- 
ligious part  of  man  than  the  secular.  It  did  not  proceed  from 
legislation.  Nor  did  the  common-law  courts  take  more  than  slight 
cognizance  of  the  tribunals  l>y  which  it  was  granted.  The  rule 
just  stated,  therefore,  could  not  have  prevailed  at  common  law. 
Still,  — 

§  1220,  Other  Forms  of  Rule.  —  Often  the  judges  speak  of  this 
question  in  terms  not  referring  to  the  divorce  laws.  We  find, 
therefore,  in  part  repeating  what  has  already  been  said,  expres- 
sions in  substance  as  follows  :  The  husband  must  supply  his  wife 
with  necessaries  while  living  in  a  separation  not  proceeding  from 
her  fault ;  and  if  he  does  not,  another  may,  and  charge  him.* 
But  if  she  leaves  him  without  his  consent,  he  is  answerable  only 
should  his  misconduct  justify  her.^  His  cruelty,  as  already  stated,* 
is  a  justification  ;*  so  is  any  conduct  of  his  which  authorizes  a 
di%'orce  either  from  bed  and  board  or  from  the  bond  of  matri- 
mony,''   This  is  doctrine  unquestionable  everywhere.    Again, — 

§  1221.  Husband  living  with  Prostitute.  —  A  husband  was  in 
one  case  adjudged  not  chargeable  for  necessaries  furnished  the 
wife  who  had  left  him,  though  he  was  lining  in  adultery  with  a 
prostitute  whom  he  took  into  the  house,^  But  this  doctrine  has 
found  no  following;  the  contrary  has  been  ruled,"  and  it  is  clearly 
not  law  either  in  England^  or  the  United  States.^ 

§  1222.    Less    Esrtreme    HI    Conduct  —  (Debatable    Ground}.  — 


1  Liddlow  V,  Wilmot.  2  Stark*  80,  B'^. 
And  me  Emmett  r.  Norton,  S  Car.  &  V. 
50G ;  and  Am.  iiute  to  2  Smith  Lead  Cas. 
Am.  p.  36j,  300 ;  Riimney  v.  Keves,  7 
N,  H.  571  ;  Sliaw  i\  Thompsou,  16  Vkk. 
198,  26  Am.  I).  G55  ;  Head  l\  Legtird,  15 
Jar.  4'»4,  4  Eug.  L.  &  Eq-  5i>*l ;  2  Kent 
Com.  48;  Emtry  r.  Emcn%  I  Y.  &  J* 
501  ;  Allen  v,  Ahlrkh,  9  Fost.  N.  \L  C3. 

3  Ilea  IK  Dufkee,  25  lJlf>03  ;  S»dinuckJe 
V.  Bicrraan,  89  111  4&4 ;  Rosa  v.  Uosa,  €9 
HI.  560. 

«  Ante,  §  1216, 

♦  llouiistoo  t'.  Smyth,  3  Bing,  127,  2 
Cur,  &  l\  22.  10  Moore,  482;  Aver  i\ 
Ayeri  16  Pick*  327;  Clement  v.  MattiBon, 
8  Rich.  93;  Evan*  p,  Fiaher,  6  Gil  man, 
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569  ;  Howard  v.  Whetstone.  10  Ohio,  3$6 ; 
Emery  t>,  Emery,  1  Y.  &  J»  501. 

*  Sec  the  observritioufl  of  I^onl  Mftns> 
field  iu  0«arcl  v,  Darnford,  I  Selw.  N.  F. 
11  th  cd.  294,  And  s^  Houliston  I7.  Smyth« 
fiupra. 

*  Harwood  r.  Ileffor,  3  Tanat.  420. 

7  Liciaiow  tK  Wilmot,  2  Stark.  &6,  88; 
Aldifl  V.  Chaiimaii,  I  Selw.  X.  P.  llih  ©d. 
20B;  Hunt  r*  III;u|iiiew?,  3  Moore  &  F. 
108  ;  Syke»  t\  Ilalstead,  I  Sandf-  483, 

*  HotilistoD  tK  Smyth,  3  Bitig:.  127,  % 
Car.  &  P.  22.  10  ifoore,  482. 

»  Blowers  i\  Stnrtevant,  4  Deuio^  46, 
49 ;  Fiedd  v.  Evda,  4  Barring.  Del.  3C5. 
387. 


CHAP.  XXXIZ.]  THE  PAROL  SEPARATIONS.  §  1225 

There  are  cases  apparently  favoring  the  idea  that  gross  immor- 
ality and  indecent  conduct  short  of  actual  adultery  —  as,  bring- 
ing a  woman  of  loose  character  into  the  house  and  placing  her 
at  the  head  of  the  table  —  will  justify  the  wife  in  leaving  her 
husband.  "  But  still,"  observed  Bronson,  C.  J.,  "  where  there  is 
no  such  gross  indecency  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  all  the  cases 
agree  that  there  must  be  just  ground  for  apprehending  personal 
violence  before  the  wife  can  voluntarily  go  away  and  charge  the 
husband  with  her  support ; "  ^  in  other  words,  there  must  be  legal 
cruelty .2  And  if  legal  cruelty  has  been  inflicted,  the  husband 
cannot  absolve  himself  by  a  demand  upon  the  wife  to  return.* 
Now, — 

§  1223.  Just  Ground.  —  Considering  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
authorities,  the  somewhat  altered  reason  of  the  law  from  what 
it  formerly  was,  the  importance  of  a  plain  and  exact  rule,  and 
the  evident  propriety  of  following  what  the  divorce  legislation 
has  laid  down,  so  as  to  give  to  the  law  the  harmony  which  law- 
makers are  rightly  supposed  to  intend,  the  just  ground  with  us  is, 
as  already  explained,  that  when  the  wife  is  away  without  the  hus- 
band's consent,  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  necessaries  furnished 
her  unless  he  has  committed  acts  justifying  a  suit  against  him 
for  divorce,  either  from  the  bond  of  matrimony  or  from  bed  and 
board.  Our  full  and  complete  statutory  provisions  on  the  judi- 
cial separation  of  married  parties  and  the  dissolution  of  the  bond 
make  it  so,  by  an  implication  not  greatly  less  forceful  than  a 
direct  command.* 

§  1224.   FuHher  Questions :  — 

Plaintiff  in  "Wrong.  —  Though  a  husband's  cruelty  has  forced 
the  wife  to  leave  him  and  take  his  children,  a  man  who  receives 
and  provides  for  them  cannot  recover  from  him  compensation 
if  one  of  his  motives  was  to  maintain  an  adulterous  connection 
with  her.  Not  only  the  plaintiff  would  be  in  the  wrong,  but  the 
woman  would  not  be  justified  in  the  arrangement.^ 

§  1225.   Deserted  Wife  using  Means  left  with  her.  —  A  husband, 

1  Blowers  ».  Stnrtevant,  4  Denio,  46,         *  Adverse.— There  are  cases  and  dicta 

49  ;  Fredd  v.  Eves,  4  Harring.  Del.  385,  adverse  to  this ;  as,  Burlen  v.  Shannon,  3 

387.  Gray,  387,  390;   Hancock  v,  Merrick,  10 

3  Bat  see,  on   this  subject,  Ayer  v,  Cush.  41. 
Ayer,  16  Pick.  327.  »  Almy  v.  Wilcox,  110  Mass.  443. 

»  Emery  p.  Emery,  1  Y.  &  J.  501.    See 
Carr  v.  Carr,  22  Grat.  168. 
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sent  to  jail  for  an  assault  on  his  wife^  whereby  he  had  incapaci- 
tated her,  look  with  him  all  his  money,  and  left  her  without  fam- 
ily supplies.  In  her  extremityj  she  sold  a  cooking-stove  for  a 
reasonable  price,  and  therewith  bought  neccsBaries,  Th«*  sale  was 
held  to  pass  a  valid  title  to  the  purchaser.*  So  a  wife  with  minor 
children,  deserted  by  the  husband  and  father,  was  adjudged  an- 
thorized  to  hire  them  out  and  take  their  wages  for  the  8up|K)rtof 
the  family .2  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  law  presumes  tliat  he  con- 
ferred on  her  the  agency. 

§  1226.  Credit  General.  —  The  credit  which  a  discarded  vife 
carries  with  her  for  necessaries  is  general ;  the  husband  caijnot 
restrict  it  by  giving  notice  to  a  particular  person  not  to  trust  her.'* 
And  — 

§  1227.  Notice  to  Return,  —  Where  a  wife,  leaving  the  husband, 
is  justified  by  his  misconduct,  he  cannot  abridge  her  credit  by* 
notice  to  her  to  return,* 


III.    Separations  through  the  Fault  of  the  Wife* 


§  1228.  Doctrine  defined.  —  Since  the  husband's  duty  to  sup- 
port his  wife  is  conditioned  on  her  not  breaking  up  the  cohabita- 
tion without  his  fault  or  consent^  if  she  abandons  him  with  do 
justifiable  cause,''  or  commits  adultery  for  which  he  turns  ber 
away,^  or  voluntarily  lives  apart  from  him  in  adultery,'  or  other- 
wise dwells  separate  from  him  without  his  consent  or  fault,^  the 
law  casts  on  him  no  duty  to  supply  her  even  with  necessaries. 
But  — 

§  1229.  Wife  preBumed  Agent. — Though  the  separation  was 
by  the  fault  of  the  wife,  the  husband  is  not  precluded  from  sup- 
porting her  if  he  wilL^  And  sometimes  the  judge  or  jury  has 
gone  far  in  presuming  an  agency  in  her  to  bind  him,  —  his  conduct 


I 


'  Ahem  r.  EtistorKv,  42  Conn   546. 

*  Caraerlm  v,  Falmer  Co.   10  Allen, 

<  Bolton  r.  Ptt»ntice,  2  StrsL  1214 ;  Har- 
ris V.  Morris,  4  Ei<p.  41. 

*  Emfiy  P.  Emery,  I  Y.  &  J.  501,  6 
Price,  336. 

*  Willianus  p.  rrinoe,  S  Stroh.  490; 
Brown  i\  pMton.  3  Hnmph.  135;  Cany  r, 
Patton,  2  Ashm,  140;  Allen  r.  Aldrkh,  9 
Fo«t.  N,  H.  63 ;  Anf^elo  r.  Angelo,  81  IlL 
S51.    And  see  Barnes  t\  Alien,  30  Barb. 
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663 ;  McConnick  v.  McCormick,  7  L«tgh, 
66  ;  Sears  r\  Se&rs,  45  Tex.  557;  NewLind 
p.  Holland,  45  Tex,  588,  _ 

*  Ilunter  t.\  Boucher,  3  Pirk-  289 ;  '. 
fj,  Torrey,  Selw.  N.  P.  271.  ^76;  Ha 
V,  Grant,  8  Car.  ^  P.  512;   Emmett  r- 
Norton,  8  Car.  &  P.  506. 

'  Morris  r.  Martiu,  I   Stm,  647;  Man- 
wairingtv  Sands,  I  Stra.  "f>6, 

«  Rntherford  v.  Cose.  II  MisM).  347; 
Thome  v,  Kathan,  51  Vt.  520. 

»  Thome  r.  Browu^  139  Mm.  35. 


CHAP.  XXZIX.]  THE  PABOL  SEPARATIONS.  §  1281 

having  furnished  some  ground  for  the  presumption.^  For  ex- 
ample, where,  after  a  wife's  desertion,  the  husband  made  a  propo- 
sition to  his  son-in-law  not  culminating  in  a  distinct  agreement, 
to  supply  her  with  necessaries,  and  she  was  sick,  and  the  latter 
called  in  a  physician,  he  was  held  liable;  the  court  observing: 
^^  Although  the  proposition  as  to  the  manner  of  compeusating  the 
son-in-law  was  not  accepted  by  him,  still  the  letter  may  be  under- 
stood a»  an  understanding  to  pay  for  necessaries.  The  sympathy 
expressed  in  the  letter,  the  wish  that  her  wants  should  be  sup- 
plied, <&c.,  evinced  a  willingness  to  supply  those  comforts,  and 
ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  a  particular  mode  of  paying  for 
them."  a 

§  1230.  Adnltery  after  Separation.  —  Ordinarily  if,  while  hus- 
band and  wife  are  living  apart  under  circumstances  rendering 
him  liable  for  her  support,  she  commits  adultery,  his  liability 
ceases,^  within  the  doctrine  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  sub- 
title.* 

§  1231.  Mntnal  Otdlt. — Where  both  parties  are  in  the  wrong, — 
as,  where  they  have  severally  committed  adultery,  —  and  they 
dwell  apart,  is  the  husband  compellable  to  support  the  wife? 
The  English  courts  have  held  that  he  is  not.^  As  to  which'  it  is 
familiar  doctrine  that,  in  these  circumstances,  neither  can  have  a 
divorce  from  the  other,  because  neither  as  plaintiff  could  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands.  But  there  is  room  for  grave  doubt 
whether  this  bar  is  applicable  in  a  suit  for  necessaries  furnished 
the  wife.  The  defendant  husband  could  not  set  up  his  own 
wrong  in  answer  to  the  suit,  and  the  plaintiff,  whose  kindness 
had  kept  the  wife  from  starving,  was  not  in  the  wrong.*    Besides, 

1  See  Collins  v,  Mitchell,  5  Harring.  was  rejected  becanae  the  parties  were  not 

DeL  369 ;  Norton  v.  Fazan,  1  B.  &  P.  226.  the  same,  and  there  was  no  jadgment 

^  Brown  v.  Fatton,  3  Humph.  135, 137,  affecting  the  marriage  status.      In  the 

opinion    by   Green,  J.      Compare    with  first  cited  case,  Mr.  Justice  Buller  said  at 

Thome  v.  Kathan,  51  Vt.  520 ;  Oinson  r.  nisi  prius  *'  that   the  husband  was   not 

Heritage,  45  Ind.  73. 15  Am.  R.  258.  And  bound  to  receive  the  wife  after  she  had 

see  Norton  v,  Fazan,  1  B.  &  P.  226.  committed  adultery,  and  consequently  was 

»  Cooper  V.  Lloyd,  6  C.  B.  v.  s.  519;  not  bound  to  support  her."    And  by  the 

Atkyns  r.  Pearce,  2  C.  B.  n .  s  763.  court  in  bank  it  was  observed :  "  If  the 

*  Ante,  §  1228.  wife  had  instituted  a  suit  in  the  Ecclesias- 

*  Govier  v.  Hancock,  6  T.  K.  603 ;  in  tical  Court  against  the  husband  for  resti- 
effect,  affirmed  in  Bex  v.  Flintan,  1  B.  &  tution  of  conjuf;al  rights,  they  would  not 
Ad.  227.  In  Needham  v.  Bremner,  Law  have  assisted  her."  Govier  i;.  Hancock, 
Rep.  1  C.  P.  583,  this  appears  to  have  supra,  p.  603,  604. 

been  accepted  as  the  law ;  but  a  record         *  See  the  elucidations  in  Bishop  Non- 
of  the  Divorce  Court  finding  mutual  guilt    Con.  Law,  §  54-65. 
VOL.1.— 34  629 
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in  principle,  each  having  a  just  ground  for  living  apart  from  the 
other,  or  each  being  a  suitable  companion  for  the  other,  they  now 
stand  toward  each  other  the  same  as  though  thej  were  living  in 
separation  by  mutual  consent^  when  by  familiar  law^  the  husband 
must  support  the  wife.  And  this  is  believed  to  be  the  true 
doctrine. 

§  1232,  Connivance  at  'Wife'©  Adulteiy.  —  One  cannot  complain 
of  tliat  to  which  he  consents.  On  this  principle,  a  husband  is  not 
relieved  from  any  duty  toward  his  wife  by  her  committing  adul- 
tery at  which  he  connives.  So  that  if  he  then  turns  her  out  of 
doors  he  wrongs  her,  and  she  carries  his  credit  for  necessaries 
which  a  third  person  supplies.^ 

§  1233.  wife  reznarrjiDg  by  Miatake.  —  If  a  husband  desertS 
his  wife  and  by  artifice  leads  her  to  believe  be  is  dead,  and  sh6 
marries  again ;  after  which  she  finds  he  is  alive,  and  leaves  the 
man  sbe  married, — ^she  has  committed  no  wrong  either  civfl  or 
criminal*  But  contrary  to  this  common  and  just  doctrine^  the 
Massachusetts  courts  hold  this  void  marriage  of  hers  to  be  polyg- 
amy, unless  the  husband's  absence  has  extended  to  the  statutory 
period  of  seven  years.^  Yet  not  even  in  Massachusetts  will  the 
husband  be  thus  relieved  from  maintaining  his  wife,  though  she 
has  been  convicted  of  polygamy  in  the  second  marriage.  The 
reason  assigned  is  that  "he  is  estopped  from  taking  advantage  of 
her  conduct."*  Another  reason,  more  conclusive  under  the  laws 
of  most  of  the  other  States,  is  tliat  tliough  the  wife's  second 
marriage  is  void,  her  cohabitation  under  it,  down  to  the  time  of 
discovering  the  mistake,  was  not  adultery. 

§  1234.  "Wife's  Condoned  Adultery.  —  If  after  a  separation  be- 
cause of  the  wife's  adultery,  the  husband  receives  her  back,  thus 
condoning  it,  he  cannot  rely  on  this  adultery  in  bar  of  a  suit  for 
necessaries  supplied  her  subsequently ;  but  for  tliose  before,  the 
bar  remains.^ 

IV.    Separations  throngh  Parol  Mutual  Cansent, 

§  1235.  Huaband  etm  Liable.  —  It  is  no  delinquency  in  a  hus- 
band to  concur  with  his  wife  in  the  wish  to  live  apart*     So  that 


J  Post,  §  1235, 

4  Wileon  v.  Glossop,  19  Q.  B.  D,  37% 
20  Q  B   D,  354. 

"  Bishop  StAt.  Crimes,  §  596a  ftud  uote^ 
and  places  there  referred  to. 
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*  Cartwright  u.  Bate,  I  Allen,  514,  5ie» 
79  Am.  I).  759,  Chapman,  J. 

*  W^miaras  v.  Prince^  3  Strob.  490: 
Henderiion  i\  Btringer,  2  DaHA,  291 ;  Bar* 
xij  V.  MofTUi  4  £ip.  4K 


CHAP.  XXXIX.]  THE  PAROL  SEPARATIONS.  §  1238 

if  they  separate  by  mutual  consent,  he  must  still  maintain  her ; 
and  if  he  docs  not,  a  third  person  who  furnishes  necessaries  for 
her  may  compel  payment  from  him,  the  same  as  when  the  co- 
habitation is  continuing  or  the  separation  is  through  his  fault.^ 
Still,— 

§  1236.  Funds  of  her  Own.  —  A  wife  having  funds  of  her  own 
cannot,  it  seems,  thus  pledge  her  husband's  credit  in  separation, 
if  they  are  sufficient ;  otherwise  she  can.^    Again,  — 

§  1237.  Provision  made  by  Husband.  —  As  when  the  parties 
are  in  cohabitation,^  if  the  husband  has  himself  made  suitable 
and  sufficient  provision  for  his  wife,  she  can  pledge  his  credit  for 
nothing  further.  It  was  so,  for  example,  where  a  wife  with  the 
concurrence  of  her  husband  went  to  live  with  her  father,  to  be 
maintained  at  the  former's  expense.  She  voluntarily  left  the 
father's  house ;  and  the  court,  denying  her  power  to  pledge  her 
husband's  credit  for  necessaries,  observed,  by  Richardson,  C.  J., 
that  "  the  separation  being  by  mutual  consent,  he  is  liable  for 
her  support  unless  he  has  made  suitable  provision  for  her  main- 
tenance, of  which  she  can  avail  herself.  .  .  .  But  he  having  placed 
the  wife  with  her  father,  who  is  of  sufficient  ability,  under  a  con- 
tract by  the  father  to  maintain  her,  this,  prima  facie^  exonerates 
the  husband.  And  to  maintain  this  action,  the  plaintiff  must 
show  that  she  is  deprived  of  that  support  without  her  fault."  *  It 
is  perceived  that  this  case  contains  also  the  further  element,  that 
the  husband's  consent  to  the  separation  was  conditioned  on  her 
living  with  her  father;  so  when  she  broke  the  condition,  the 
separation  ceased  to  be  by  mutual  consent.  Further  as  to 
which,  — 

§  1 238.  Separation  Conditional  —  (inadequate  AUowance  — Revo- 
cation). —  *'  If,"  in  the  language  of  Bramwell,  B.,  '*  the  husband 
consent  to  the  wife  living  apart  from  him  on  the  terms  that  she 
shall  not  bind  his  credit,  that  consent  is  conditional ;  and  if  she 

*  See,  on  this  general  subject,  Frost  v.  low  v.  Wilmot,  2  Stark.  86.    See  Thomp- 

Willis,  13  Vt  202;  I.K)ckwood  t7.  Thomas,  son  v.  Hervey,  4  Bur.  2177;    Litson   r. 

12  Johns.  248 ;  Baker  v.  Barney,  8  Johns.  Brown,  26   Ind.  489 ;   Fredd  v.  Kves,  4 

72,  5  Am.  D.  326 ;   linmney  r.  Keyes,  7  Harring.  Del.  385 ;   Baker  v.  Barney,  8 

N.  H.  571;   Evans  v.  Fisher,  5  Oilman,  Johns.    72,   5   Am.   D.  326;    Fenner  v. 

569;  Johnston  v.  Sumner,  3  H.  &  N.  261 ;  Lewis,  10  Johns   38. 
Dixon  17.  Hurrell,  8  Car.  &  P.  717;  Thome  »  Ante,  §  1188, 11 95. 

V.  Kathan,  51  Vt.  520.  *  Pidgin  v.  Cram,  8  N.  H.  350,  352. 

«  Dixon  V,  Hurrell,  8  Car.  &  P.  717;  See  Carley  v.  Green,  12  Allen,  104;  East- 
Clifford  V.  Laton,  3  Car.  &  P.  15;  Lidd-  land  t;.  Burchell,  3  Q.  B.  D.  432. 
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do  not  perform  that  condition,  she  is  not  living  apart  with  his 
consent."  So  that  in  the  absence  of  any  offer  to  return  to  coliab- 
itation,  she  cannot  charge  him  with  necessaries  while  he  pays  tlie 
allowance,  however  inadequate  it  may  be.*  But  plainly  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party. 
Still,  — 

§1239.  Iffo  Agreement  as  to  Sufficiency,  —  An  arrangeraent 
simply  for  living  in  separation,  being  silent  as  to  the  allowance, 
will  not  protect  the  husband  unless  it  is  in  fact  adequate,^  When 
it  is  so,  and  is  regularly  paid,  it  will  protect  him;^  otherwise 
when  it  is  not  paid.* 

V.  Remaining  Doctrines  Common  to  the  Several  Separati^ 

§  1240.  Buftlneiift  which  Husband  permits —  (Presumed  AgencyT 
—  Whether  the  parties  are  separate  or  cohabiting,  the  husband  by 
implication  makes  the  wife  his  agent  to  do  whatever  is  within  the 
scope  of  a  business  which  be  knowingly  allows  her  to  conduct* 
If,  for  example,  it  is  that  of  a  trader,  she  may  transfer  her  stock 
of  goods  in  payment  of  notes  given  for  their  purchase;^  andH«A 
branch  of  tliis  doctrine,  he  has  been  charged  on  her  contracts 
about  the  business.'  It  was  even  held  by  the  majority  of  a  divided 
court  that,  where  a  husband  absent  from  his  family  knew  his  wife 
to  be  keeping  a  hoardiug-house  for  their  support,  yet  neither  ex- 
pressed dissent  nor  made  provision  for  them,  he  was  liable  on  her 
contract  for  the  rent  of  tlie  house.  In  the  words  of  Swift,  C.  J^? 
"the  law  will  presume  his  assent/'  ®     Again, — 

§  1241,  Pay  for  Services.  —  One  leaving  his  wife  cannot  compel 
her  tu  starve.     If,  therefore,  slic  earns  money  by  her  labor,  she  is 


^  BifliD  y.  Bignell,  8  Jnr.  ».  8.  647,  648, 
7  H,  &,  X.  877,  880.  And  BCe  Jobntieon 
r.  Riimner,  3  H.  &  X.  261  ;  Eastland  ». 
BtinJiell.  .1  Q.  B.  n.  432 :  Crittenden  v. 
Sohermerliomi,  39  Mich.  661. 

^  Hf^gkiDfton  r.  FJett'her,  4  Camp.  70; 
Pearson  r.  Dfirritigtoii,  32  Ala,  227 ; 
Fredd  r'.  Evea,  4  Htirrin^.  Del  385  ;  Cany 
V,  Patton,  2  Ashm.  Un. 

3  Post,  §  1249;  MiKen  v.  Pick»  3  M.  & 
W.  491  ;  R<^ve  r.  Conyngham,  2  Car,  & 
K.  444  ;  Holder  r.  Co|i<?.  2  Car.  &  K.  437  : 
Ptearaon  v.  BurrrngtiyiK  32  Ala,  227 ;  Heeae 
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V,  Chilton.  26  Mo,  598 ;  Caut  r.  P*ttM, 

2  Ashni-  140.     See  Kawlyns  r,  Vaadjke, 

3  Esp.  2.=>0. 

«  Collier  r.  Brown,  a  Post,  ft  F  *7; 
Baker  v.  Banier,  8  Johns.  72,  5  Am^  P^ 
326. 

^  Fenner  i\  Lewip,  iO  Johns.  S8;  Cl*^ 
sey  V.  McKinncv,  30  Bnrlv  47;  Carted  p- 
Ca«teel,  8  Bliickf.  240,  44  Am-  D  763. 

*»  Green  i\  Pallaa,  I  Bewilej,  267. 

T  God£rej  it.  Brooks,  5  Barring.  M 
396. 

8  Hoicb  V,  Miles.  2  Conn.  638, 645.  ^^ 
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impliedly  authorized  by  him  to  receive  it;  and  if  she  does,  he 
cannot  on  reappearing  collect  the  pay  again.^ 

§  1242.  More  of  Implied  Agency. — The  illustrations  are  mul- 
titudinous; thus, — 

§  1243.  Leaving  Wife  and  ChUdren  with  Farm.  —  If  a  husband 
abandons  his  wife  and  minor  children,  leaving  behind  only  a  farm 
on  which  he  had  resided,  she  is  impliedly  authorized  to  cultivate 
it  and  apply  its  products  to  the  support  of  the  family.  And  it 
was  held  in  one  case  that  on  a  son's  arriving  at  majority,  the  jury 
might  infer  the  husband's  authorization  to  the  wife  to  employ  him 
on  his  account  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  farm  for  the  family's 
sustenance.*    In  another  case,  — 

§  1244.  CoUecting  Interest.  —  Where  a  husband  had  gone  away 
with  a  hostile  feeling,  leaving  a  bond  which  was  in  the  wife's  pos- 
session, and  providing  no  other  means  for  her  support,  it  was  held 
that  she  was  not  presumptively  authorized  to  receive  the  interest 
thereon.'  Probably  in  some  of  our  States  the  court  would  permit 
the  jury  to  find  the  opposite  on  the  like  facts. 

§  1245.  Coming  into  State  without  Husband.  —  A  woman  went 
into  Alabama  without  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  separated 
in  another  State,  and  in  his  absence  maintained  for  years  herself 
and  children,  he  making  no  claim  to  her  acquisitions.  There- 
upon she  was  adjudged  competent  to  pass,  by  indorsement  in  her 
own  name,  title  to  a  bill  or  note  made  payable  to  her.* 

§  1246.  Credit  given  to  "Wife.  —  Prior  to  the  advent  of  modern 
statutes,  the  wife  could  not  bind  herself  by  any  contract  which 
the  common  law  would  recognize ;  ^  therefore  she  could  not,  at 
law,  whatever  might  be  her  power  in  equity  if  she  had  a  separate 
estate,  obligate  herself  to  pay  even  for  necessaries  for  her  own 
sustenance.  But  under  varying  statutes  in  many  or  most  of  our 
States,  and  in  equity,  she  can  now  take  upon  herself  this  sort  of 
liability,  or  charge  thereby  her  estate.^    And  though  the  husband 

^  Lawrence  v.  Spear,  1 7  Cal.  421 ;  Nor-  see  farther,  on  the  general  subject  of  these 

cross  V.  Rodgers,  30  Vt.  588,  73  Am.  D.  sections,  Camerlin  v.  Palmer  Co.  10  Allen, 

323.  539  ;  Edgerly  v.  Whalan,  106  Mass.  307 ; 

3  Casteel  v.  Casteel,  8  Blackf.  240,  44  Hill  v.  Sewald,  53  Pa.  271, 91  Am.  D.  209; 

Am.  D.  763.     And  see  Cropsey  v.  Mc-  Reynolds  v.  Sweetser,  15  Gray,  78;  Bur- 

Kinney,  30  Barb.  47.  len  v.  Shannon,  14  Gray,  433;  Cunning- 

»  Walker  v.  Simpson,  7  Watts  &  S.  83.  ham  v.  Reardon,  98  Mass.  638,  96  Am.  D. 

And  see  Rogers  v.  Phillips,  3  Eng.  366,  670. 

47  Am.  D.  727.  »  1  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  39,  707, 842. 

^  Roland  v,  Logan,  18  Ala.  307.    And  ^  Carstens  t;.  Hanselman,  61  Mich.  426, 
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were  compellable  to  supj>ly  her  with  necessaries,  yet  if  the  credit 
is  given  to  her,  and  she  is  bouod  by  reason  of  having  separate 
property  or  otherwise,  he  cannot  be  made  to  pay  for  them,  even 
where  he  is  cohabiting  with  her  and  sees  the  goods  on  her  per- 
son.* Nor,  it  is  believed,  is  the  result  different  though  she  is 
without  separate  property,  and  the  vendor  trusts  merely  to  the 
chance  of  a  vohintary  payment.'*  Within  this  rule,  the  mere 
char«rinjL^  uf  the  articles  to  the  wife  in  the  trader*s  books  of  ac- 
cuutit  will  not  necessarily  exempt  the  husband  from  liability  to 
pay  for  them.* 

§  1247.  Wife  ^Blng  Goods  with  Husband's  Ernowledge. — There 
is,  as  to  thi.s,  a  distinction  between  cohabitation  and  separatioa, 
Ordinarily  in  the  former,  if  the  husband  sees  goods  on  the  i^erson 
of  his  wife,  and  is  silent,  he  ratifies  the  purchase  and  is  com^^el- 
lable  to  pay  for  them,  —  a  proposition  which  the  particular  facU 
may  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  **  if  they  are  not  cohabiting/* 
said  Lord  EI lenbo rough,  '*  then  he  is,  in  general,  only  liable  (or 
such  necessaries  as  from  liis  situation  in  life  it  is  his  duty  t^ 
supply  her.  But  even  where  they  are  parted,  if  the  husband  has 
any  control  over  goods  im|)rovidently  ordered  by  the  wife,  m  m 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  return  them  to  the  vendor,  and  he  docs 
not  return  iheui,  or  canse  them  to  be  returned,  he  adopts  her  act, 
and  renders  himself  answerable/'  *  So  that,  for  example,  if  dur- 
ing a  separation  goods  not  within  the  husband's  liability  are  fur* 
nished  the  wife,  then  on  a  reconciliation  he  receives  them  and  her 
together,  he  must  pay  for  them.^  And  if  she  has  obtained  gooda 
by  deceitful  practices,  and  lie  accepts  them  with  her,  promining 
pay,  he  may  he  compelled,  provided  the  vendor  was  not  a  party  to 
the  deceit.® 

§  1248.    WTiere    Provide  —  (Huabaod*8    Adultery).  —  While   in 


I  Am.  St-  606  ;  Maxon  v,  Scott,  55  N.  Y, 
247;  Priest  v.  Cone,  51  Vt.  495,31  Am. 
n.  esri;  Miller  v.  Brown,  47  Mo.  604,  4 
Am.  R.  345;  Slierwin  v.  Sanders,  59  Vt, 
499,  59  Am.  R.  "."lO;  Wilson  v.  Hprb<?rt, 
12  Vroom,  454,32  Am.  R,  243 ;  Tiemeyer 
r.  Turuquiist.  85  N.  Y.  516,  39  Atn.  H.  674; 
Krouskop  V.  Shontz,  51  Wis.  204,  37  ^Vm. 
R,  817. 

*  Stammers  ».  Macomb,  2  WeDd,  454 ; 
Bljick  V.  Brjan^  18  Tex.  453 ;  Connemt  p, 
Goldamith,  6  Ga.  14.  And  $ee  Cook  v. 
Ligf>n»  54  Missis.  368. 
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3  BcDtlejt',  Griffin,  5  Taant.  356;  Holt 
r.  Brieii,  4  B.  &  Aid.  252 ;  Shdtou  i'.  Pen 
dletou,  18  CoDU.  4tT;  Bngbee  r.  filocxl* 
48  Vt.  497, 

«  FurloDg  D,  Ilyson,  35  Mv.  S32.  Au^ 
Bee  Wray  r.  Cox,  24  Ala.  337  ;  Crop8«*y  t\ 
Mi^Kinncy,  30  Barb.  47;  HuTk  r,  W»^ 
field,  28  111.  Ap.  628. 

*  Waithmaij  v.  Wakefield.  1  C«mp.l2a 

*  Rennick  r.  Ficklin,  3  B,  Mtmr  166* 
"  Allen  p.  Aldrich,  9  Fost.  K.  IL  63. 
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general  the  husband  may  supply  necessaries  in  bis  own  way,^  if 
tbe  wife  bas  left  bim  because  of  adultery  wbicb  be  bas  committed, 
be  cannot  free  bimself  from  liability  by  offering  ber  board  and  a 
separate  apartment  in  bis  own  bouse.^  For  tbus*  tbe  law  would 
smile  upon  his  wickedness,  and  cast  a  needless  ignominy  upon  bis 
wife.     Yet  — 

§  1249.  AUowance  after  Husband's  Fault.  —  Where  there  is  a 
voluntary  separation,  though  caused  by  the  husband's  fault,  if  be 
makes  her  a  suitable  allowance  and  pays  it,  she  does  not  carry 
with  her  his  credit.* 

§  1250.  Burden  of  Proo£  —  The  authorities  are  in  some  degree 
obscure  on  this  question,  and  there  are  earlier  cases  which  tbe 
later  have  overruled.  On  principle,  and  it  is  believed  by  the 
superior  weight  of  adjudication,  a  plaintiff  suing  for  necessaries 
must,  to  prevail,  make  out  a  prima  facie  case ;  and  the  manner  of 
doing  it  will  depend  on  tbe  circumstances.  He  may  show  facts 
from  which  the  law  will  presume  or  the  jury  infer  agency,  or  the 
use  of  tbe  goods  with  the  husband's  knowledge  and  implied  con- 
sent, or  her  needs.  And  if,  for  example,  tbe  two  are  living  apart, 
mere  evidence  that  tbe  goods  were  suitable  to  her  condition  will 
not  suffice.  Such  separation  being  equally  consistent  with  things 
exempting  the  husband  from  liability  and  with  those  imposing  it 
on  bim,  tbe  plaintiff  must  prove  tbe  facts  which  make  him  liable. 
It  is  believed  that  these  general  views  will  be  practically  as  help- 
ful as  a  minuter  discussion  of  tbe  question.  The  result  is  that 
persons  dealing  with  the  wife  on  tbe  husband's  account,  tbe  same 
as  those  who  contract  with  any  other  agent,  must  show  the  agency 
if  they  would  hold  the  principal.* 
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1  Ante,  §  1205;  Morgan  v.  Hnghes,  20  v.  Bobb,  25  Mo.  36;  Pool  v.  Everton,  5 

Tex.  141 ;   Holder  v.  Cope,  2  Car.  &  K.  Jones,  N.  C.  241 ;    Hanter  v.  Boucher,  3 

437.  Pick.  289;  Reese  v.  Chilton,  26  Mo.  598; 

3  Sykes  v,  Halstead,  1  Sandf.  483.  Mott  v.  Comstock,  8  Wend.  544 ;  Harehaw 

•  Kemp  V.  Downham,  5  Harring.  DeL  v.  Merryman,  18  Mo.  106 ;  Kemp  v,  Down- 

417.    And  see  ante,  §  1188, 1 196 ;  Fredd  v.  ham,  5  Harring  Del.  417  ;  Cany  v.  Patton, 

Eves,  4  Harring.  Del  385;  Baker  r.  Bar-  2  Ashm.  140;  Mitchell  v.  Treanor,  11  Ga. 

ney,  8  Johns.  72,  5  Am.  D.  326 ;  Cany  v,  324,  56  Am.  D.  421 ;  Cartwright  v.  Bate, 

Patton,  2  Ashm.  140;  Harshaw  v.  Merry-  1  Allen,  514,  516,  79  Am.  D.  759;  Billing 

man,  18  Mo.  106;    Mott  v.  Comstock,  8  v.  Pilcher,  7  B.  Monr.  458,46  Am.  D.  523; 

Wend.  544.  Hare  v.  Gibson,  32  Ohio  St.  33.  30  Am.  R. 

^  Mainwaring  v.  Leslie,  Moody  &  M.  568;  Thome  v.  Kathan,  51  Vt.  520;  Rea 

18,  2  Car.  &  P.  507;   Clifford  v.  Laton,  v,  Durkee,  25  HI.  503;  Keller  i;.  Phillips, 

3  Car.  &  P.  15,  1  Moody  &  M.  101 ;  John-  39  N.  Y.  351 ;  Brown  r.  Worden,  39  Wis. 

ston  V.  Sumner,  3  H.  &  N.  261 ;  Gill  v,  432;  Harttmann  r.  Tegart,  12  Kan.  177; 

Read,  5  R.  I.  343,  73  Am.  D.  73;  Porter  Bevier  v.  GaUoway,  71  IlL  517;  Tebbets  v. 
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§  1251.  "Wile's  Deciaratioiis.  —  Declarations  of  any  person,  when 
of  the  re9  gestcB  of  a  transaction  in  evidence,  are  admissible  in  ex- 
planation.^ On  this  principle,  what  the  wife  said  at  or  about  the 
time  of  leaving  her  husband  may,  in  these  cases,  and  in  actions 
by  him  against  third  persons  for  harboring  her,  and  the  like,  be 
shown ;  not  always  and  as  of  course,  but  when  within  the  general 
rules  of  evidence  as  to  the  re9  gezUz? 

%  1252.   The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  last  chapter  having  explained  the  general  liability  of  the 
husband  to  maintain  his  wife  in  cohabitation,  we  have  in  this 
chapter  seen  that  the  same  rule  extends  to  temporary  absences 
and  to  separations  by  mutual  consent.  If  the  husband  turns 
away  the  wife  without  cause,  or  if  she  leaves  him  with  cause,  he 
must  either  provide  for  her  himself,  or  make  c6mpensation  to  a 
third  person  who  supplies  her  with  necessaries.  So  far  the  hus- 
band's  obligation  is  inevitable.  Moreover,  equally  in  cohabitation 
and  in  separation,  when  he  is  in  fault  and  when  he  is  not,  under 
numerous  circumstances,  an  actual  agency  in  the  wife  will  also 
be  imputed  or  presumed,  making  him  answerable  both  for  neces- 
saries and  for  other  things  which  she  procures  on  his  account. 
The  minuter  distinctions  need  not  be  repeated. 

Hapgood,  34  N.  H.  420;  Barr  v.  Arm-  <  GQchrist  i;.  Bale,  8  Watts,  855,  34 
strong,  56  Mo.  577;  Regoney  t;.  Neiman,  Am.  D.  469;  Jacobs  v.  Whitcomb,  10 
73  Pa.  330.  Cush.  255 ;  Johnson  t;.  Sherwin,  3  Graj, 

1  1  Bishop  Grim.  Proced.  §  1086,  1087,  374 ;  Preston  v.  Bowers,  13  Ohio  St.  1, 11, 
nil,  1248.  82  Am.  D.  430;  Palmer  v.  Grook,  7  Gray, 

418 ;  Tacket  v.  Maj,  3  Dana»  79. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  HUSBAND   OB  WIPE'S  INSANITY. 

§  1253.  Husband  maintain  Wife.  —  The  husband  must  maintain 
the  wife  both  during  cohabitation  and  whenever  there  is  a  sepa- 
ration without  her  f ault.^  Insanity  in  either  is  not  a  fault ;  there- 
fore, whether  he  or  she  is  insane,  or  though  both  are,  he  must 
still  provide  for  her.  If  she  is  in  an  insane  asylum,  he  must  sup- 
port her  there,^  and  he  may  be  sued  for  necessaries  there  supplied 
to  her.^  Or,  should  he  be  the  one  in  the  asylum,  the  sane  wife 
may  charge  him  while  there  with  necessaries.*    And,  — 

§  1254.  Marriage  void.  —  Though  by  reason  of  the  wife's  in- 
sanity the  marriage  is  void,  still  if  the  husband  lives  with  her  and 
recognizes  her  as  his  wife,  a  principle  previously  stated  *  compels 
him  to  maintain  her  during  the  cohabitation.^ 

§  1255.  Town  helping  Insane  T^ife.  —  On  general  principles,  a 
town  or  county  furnishing  necessaries  to  an  insane  wife  has  the 
same  right  of  action  against  the  husband  as  a  private  person.  So 
that  where  a  husband,  well  able,  neglects  such  a  wife,  and  she 
wanders  into  an  adjoining  town  and  there  receives  support,  her 
husband  may  be  compelled  to  pay  therefor.  It  was  so  adjudged 
in  Maine,  where  the  town  furnishing  the  relief  collected  the  pay 
from  the  town  of  her  settlement,  and  the  latter  sued  the  husband.^ 
But  under  particular  poor-laws  this  may  not  be  so.  Therefore  in 
Indiana  the  husband  cannot  be  made  to  pay  for  support  furnished 
his  wife  in  a  poor-house ;  for  if  she  was  a  proper  subject  to  be 
committed  there,  no  person  is  so  liable :  if  she  was  not,  the  re- 
ceiving of  her  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  was  wrongful.®    And 

1  Poraeroy  v.  Wells,  8  Paige,  406.  •  Gerhold  v.  Wyss,  13  Neb.  90 ;  Stuckey 

«  Wray  V.  Wray,  33  Ala.  187.  r.  Mathes,  24  Hun,  461. 

»  Wray  v.  Cox,'  24  Ala.  337.  ^  Alna   v.  Plummer,   4    Greenl.   258. 

*  Read  r.  Legard,  4  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  523,  And  see  Howard  v.  Whetstone,  10  Ohio, 

6  Exch.  636 ;  Alexander  v.  Miller,  16  Pa.  365 ;  Springfield  v.  Demott,  13  Ohio,  104 ; 

215;  Richardson  v.  Du  Bois,  Law  Rep.  5  Monson  v.  Williams,  6  Gray,  416;  Rum- 

Q.  B.  51 ;  2  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  404.  ney  v.  Keyes,  7  N.  H.  571. 

A  Ante,  §  1150.  *  Switzerland  v.  Hildebrand,    1    Ind. 
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in  Iowa,  a  ho^band  cannot  be  required  to  reimburse  a  county 
for  expenses  incurred  in  treating  his  insane  wife  at  the  State 
hosijital,' 

§  125G.   "Wife*  Senriccs,  —  A  wife  18  under  obligation,  incurred 

at  marriage,  to  serve  her  husband.  Therefore  if  he  is  insane,  and 
commissioners  make  her  his  custodian,  she  can  recover  notJiing 
for  the  service.  Even  where  it  is  agreed  that  she  shall  be  paid, 
the  result  is  the  same;  for  the  contract  is  without  consideration,^ 

§  1257.  "Wife  as  to  Insane  Husband's  Effects^  —  The  insanity  of 
a  husband  does  not  constitute  the  wife  general  manager  of  his 
affairs.  For  example,  she  cannot  transfer  liis  projjcrty  to  a  par- 
ticular creditor  in  pnyment  of  a  debt,  to  the  prejudice  of  others.^ 

§  1258.  Burial  —  for  a  wife  is  in  all  circumstances  a  necessary 
with  which  the  husband  is  chargeable,*  It  is  so  even  where  she 
was  living  separate  from  him^  through  her  fault,®  No  longer  is 
the  body  in  fault  when  the  spirit  that  controlled  it  has  fled  J 
Therefore  when  a  wife,  whether  sane  or  insane,  dies  in  the  hus- 
band's absence,  a  third  person  who  provides  for  her  burial  suita* 
ble  to  his  rank  and  fortune  may  recover  of  him  the  expenses*® 

§  1259.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated^ 

The  visitation  of  God,  whereby  a  husband  or  wife  becomes  in- 
sane^ does  not  change  the  rights  and  duties  which  the  parties 
sanely  assumed  at  their  marriage. 


555,  1  Smith,  Imi  361.  Even  tliougb  the 
huhbaiiil  prnitiijied  jisiy,  It  wuuM  not  h^ 
otherwise ;  *'  beciuij^e  the  provision  nmde 
for  her  waa  a  charity*  aiid  tio  person  waa 
liable  to  pay  for  the  Fain©."  Nohle  r. 
St h moke,  51  Iiifi  4t  fi,  41 8.  And  see  Nor- 
ton p.  Rhtrtlei*,  18  BsiTk  100. 

I  Ik-laware  i\  Mt  Donald,  46  Iowa,  170. 
And  f*ec  further  of  this  question,  aute, 
f  1102- 

-  (]rant  p.  Gr^<?n,  41  Towa.  88.  Hua- 
band'a  Ciire.™A»to  tho  re»f*im8ihilitie9 
of  a  hn.<liand  in  whose  eare  \b  an  insiino 
wift»,  see  (jove  v.  Fanners'  Mutual  Fire 
Ins.  Co.  48  N.  H.  41,  97  Am.  D.  572,  2 
Am,  R.  IfiS. 

>  Al«*xander  t\  Miller,  itf  Pa-  215. 

*  Jenkins  in  Tui  ki  r,  1  H.  Bl  9^n.  And 
see  Patters->n  v.  Patterson,  59  N,  Y*  574, 
683,  17  Am   U,  384. 

*  AmVjTosM*  V.  Kt^rriaon,  4  Eng*  L,  & 
Eq.  361,  IOC   B,  77ri. 
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*  Bradrihaw  v.  Beard,  12  C.  B.  v.  n,' 
344,  lij  thj»  cjiiie  the  wHfo  had  deserted 
the  hn-ihand.  As  to  the  wife's  relation  to 
the  lutriiU  of  her  hni^lmnd,  ^*e  Wynkoop 
i\  Wynkoop,  42  Pa.  29:1,  82  Am.  D.  506; 
Cliapple  V.  C\K>per,  13  M   &  W,  252. 

'  I'herc  are  case»  in  nhich  |K«»i*ibly  it 
ia  implied  that  a  luisband  i»  not  liable  for 
the  hurial  of  a  wifc  who  died  while  di^pa- 
mteil  from  him  tliroiig:h  her  fault,  ("im- 
ningham  v.  neardou,y8  Mass.  538, *»d  Am. 
]>.  670;  Carley  v.  Green,  12  Allen,  104, 
lOfu  But  im  principle  this  catinut  be  flo. 
With  the  termination  of  her  fault,  enda 
hm  excuse  for  not  providing  for  her.  For 
the  j>rin€iple,  see,  for  example^  McGabftf 
I?.  Williams,  12  Johns.  293  ;  MeCutcheu  p, 
McGahay,  II  Johns.  281,  6  Am.  1X373; 
Cunningham  u.  Irwin,  7  S,  &  R»  247,  10 
Am.  D.  458, 

■  Jenkiiia  t^  Tacker,  1  H.  Bl.  90- 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

SEPABATIONS   UNDER  ARTICLES. 

§  1260-1262.  Introduction. 

1263-1267.  Modern  English  Doctrine. 

1268-1286.  American  and  Former  English  Doctrine. 

1287-1311.  How  in  Respective  States. 

1312.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§1260.  EUewhere.  —  Postnuptial  contracts  between  married 
persons,  as  well  as  antenuptial  ones,  are  explained  by  the  au- 
thor in  "  Married  Women."  And  much  of  what  is  there  given 
is  equally  applicable  under  the  present  title,  —  not  here  to  be 
repeated. 

§  1261.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  defined.  —  Since  parties  may  val- 
idly bargain  to  do  whatever  accords  with  their  legal  rights  and 
duties,  but  not  to  do  a  thing  prohibited  by  law,  or  counter  to  its 
policy,  or  subversive  of  any  public  interest  which  the  law  cher- 
ishes,^ if  a  husband  and  wife  are  living  apart,  he  may  convey 
property  for  her  benefit,  or  validly  bind  himself  to  render  her  a 
specific  maintenance,  and  a  third  person  may  guarantee  to  him 
protection  from  further  charges  on  her  account.  But  since  the 
law  makes  the  public  a  party  to  "every  suit  for  dissolution  or  sepa- 
ration, and  forbids  cither  form  of  divorce  on  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  or  on  the  connivance  of  one  of  them  to  the 
other's  wrong,2  any  bargaining  between  them  for  a  future  sepa- 
ration, or  for  the  procuring  of  a  divorce,  or  tending  to  the  like 
end,  being  contrary  both  to  the  law  and  legal  policy,  is  void.^ 

*  Bishop  Con.  §  4W.  tenance  or  aid  to  either  party  in  carrying 
*^  Ante,  §  72,  73,  75,  76.  into  execution  an  independent  executory 

*  Otherwise  Expressed.  —  In  Harsh-  agreement  ■  to  live  apart,  because  such  an 
herger  v.  Al^rcr,  31  Grat.  52,  60, 61,  Burks,  agreement  is  considered  as  against  public 
J.  says :  **  The  l)ooks  abound  in  discussion  policy,  yet  they  will  generally  uphold  and 
of  this  question  by  judges  and  law-writers,  enforce  against  the  husband  such  convey- 
and  the  weight  of  authority  would  seem  ances  and  covenants  as  he  may  have  made 
to  be,  that  while  courts  will  give  no  coun-  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife,  provided 
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There  are  minor  aud  ancillary  doctrines,  and  nice  questions  as 
to  the  a{jplicatlon  of  the  main  one,  so  that  a  minuter  exposition 
is  required. 

§  12tJ2.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  L  The 
Modern  English  Doctrine  ;  11.  The  American  and  Former  Eng- 
lish Doctrine ;  111.  How  tlie  Doctrine  is  applied  in  the  Eespective 
States. 

I.    The  Modem  English  Doctrine. 

§  1263.  Summersault,  —  Long  after  the  author's  "Marriage  and 
Divurcc"  was  originally  published,  the  English  courts  exhibited  to 
the  world  une  of  the  most  marvellous  judicial  summersaults  ever 
witnessed  lu  any  country.  It  related  to  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter, "Public  opinion,"  observes  a  learned  English  judge,  "has 
altered  in  some  circumstances,  and  no  better  illustration  of  that; 
can  be  given  than  the  change  of  view  as  to  deeds  of  separation 
between  husband  and  wife."^  So,  according  to  this  judicial  rep- 
resentati<jii,  "public  opinion"  took  the  leap,  and  the  judiciary  of 
England  went  over  therewith.  In  the  United  States,  public  opin- 
ion changes  laws  as  often  as  it  doe.s  in  England,  but  with  us  legis^ 
lation  ratifies  the  change ;  and  until  the  riitifieation  in  this  form 
transpires,  the  judiciary  is  compelled,  however  much  against  its 
will,  to  remain  quiescent, 

§  1264,  Doctrine  defined.  —  The  present  English  doctrine  ma}* 
be  stated  with  reasonable  accuracy  tu  be,  that  in  spite  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  unwritten  law  which  forbids  a  court  to  dissolve  a  mar- 
riage nr  separate  the  parties  on  their  mutual  consent  or  on  the 
confession  of  one  of  them,^  and  iii  spite  of  the  act  of  Parliament 
which  carefully  points  out  for  what  causes  separations  may  be 
judicially  permitted,^  and  the  omission  of  any  law^  allowing  other 
causes,  they  may  mutually  agree  to  a  separation  either  identical 
with  or  differing  from  the  judicial  one  as  tliey  prefer,  proceeding 
on  a  cause  which  the  law  allows,  or  forbids,  or  on  no  cause,  as 
they  choose,  and  the  judicial  tribunal  will  in  equity  enforce  the 
specific  performance  of  the  agreement  thus  made  in  contravention 


the  ffieparatton  hafi  actiiany  taken  place, 
or  \r  con  tern  plated  as  immetliate,  ami  the 
pro  vision  for  the  wife  is  nia^ie  thruuph 
the  intervention  of  a  trnsteo,  and  the  par- 
tie*  have  not  sntijteijupntly  come  together 
igam."     And  &ee  Spaxkg  u.  Sparks,  94 
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N.  C  527;  Speidd's  Appeal,  107  Pa,  18; 
Carpenter  t\  ( Jshorn,  102  N.  Y,  552. 

^  Mnnijsty,  J.  in  Wenuhak  i\  Morgan, 
20  Q.  B.  D.  635,  639 

a  ATit4»,  §  72,  73,  ".\  76. 

*  Ante,  §  153  and  notOt 
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of  what  the  law  has  enjoined.^  Or  one  party  may  bring  against 
the  other  a  suit  for  dissolution  or  separation,  whereupon,  with- 
out any  proof  of  the  plaintiffs  allegations,  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  court  is  forbidden  to  grant  his  prayer,  and  not  the 
less  so  though  the  defendant  admits  their  truth  and  joins  in  the 
prayer,  the  parties  majr  make  an  agreement  which  will  become 
an  order  of  court,  to  do  without  sentence  the  thing  prayed,  or 
enter  into  any  other  reasonable  form  of  separation,  and  the  court 
will  specifically  enforce  the  agreement,  —  in  other  words,  by  a 
slight  change  in  its  mere  procedure,  will  do  what  the  law  declares 
unlawful  for  it  to  do.*  And  in  whatever  manner  this  agreement 
to  a  separation,  which  from  the  early  ages  downward  the  law  of 
England  has  held  to  be  impossible  except  on  judicial  sentence 
and  on  proofs  aside  from  the  consent  or  admissions  of  the  par- 
ties, comes  before  any  modern  English  tribunal,  it  is  sustained 
as  valid,  even  though  it  goes  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  the  par- 
ties from  employing  processes  of  the  court  established  by  law,  in 
respect  as  well  of  what  the  law  forbids  to  be  done  on  their  agree- 
ment as  of  provisions  not  prohibited.^  Such  is  believed  to  be  the 
substantially  exact  doctrine,  though  of  course  no  English  judge 
would  state  it  thus  in  combination  with  reasons  demonstrating  it 
to  be  wrong. 

§  1265.  "Why  ?  —  Policy  of  Law.  —  The  English  judges  appear 
to  place  the  binding  nature  of  this  sort  of  bargain  on  the  ground 
that,  as  the  law  gives  the  wife  power  to  bring,  to  defend,  and  to 
settle  divorce  suits,  she  can  make  an  agreement  whereby  such  a 
suit  is  avoided,* —  in  oblivion,  so  far  as  the  author  has  been  able 
to  discover,  of  the  objection  that  from  the  early  ages  downward 
the  law  has  forbidden  the  courts  to  authorize  or  sanction  any 
separations  in  pais  or  in  court  except  on  proof  of  a  dereliction 
legally  defined  and  declared  sufficient,  never  on  the  admissions 
or  consent  of  the  parties.  The  minor  objection,  falling  far  short 
of  this  one,  that  the  separation  is  contrary  to  "  public  policy,"  or 

1  Besant  r.  Wood,  12  Ch.  D.  605 ;  Hart  r.  Brown,  Law  Rep.  7  Eq.  185  ;  Hooper  r. 

V.  Hart,  18  Ch.  D.  670.  Hooper,  3  Swab.  &  T.  251.     It  is  com- 

3  Smvthe  v.  Smythe,  18  Q.  B.  D.  544.  monly  understood  that  this  doctrine  is 

•  Aldridge  v.  Aldridge,  13  P.  D.  210;  conclusively  established  by  the  decision  of 

Clark  r.  Clark,  10  P.  D.  188;  McGregor  the  House  of  Ix)rds  in  Wilson  r.  Wilson, 

V,  McGregor,  20  Q.  B.  D.  529, 21  Q.  B.  D.  1  H.  L.  Cas.  538. 

424;   Hunt  r.  Hunt,  31  Law  J.  n.  8.  Ch.  *  Besant  v.  Wood,  12  Ch.  D.  605;  Mc- 

161, 172, 4  DeG.  F.  &  J.  221,  225 ;  Rowley  Gregor  v.  McGregor,  20  Q.  B.  D,  529,  532, 

V.  Rowley,  Law  Rep.  I  H.  L.  Sc  63 ;  Brown  533. 
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the  "''policy  of  the  law,''*  has  been  met  as  follows,  —  Said  Jesset|J 
M.  R. :  "  You  cannot  lay  down  any  definition  of  the  term  '  public 
policy/  or  say  it  comprises  such  and  such  a  proposition,  and  dc 
not  comprise  such  and  such  another;  that  must  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  because  what  one  man  or  onei 
judge,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  one  woman  also,  in  this  ease,! 
might  think  against  public  policy,  another  might  think  altogether 
excellent  public  policy*  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  opinion  of  a  man  or  judge  might  be  as  to  what  public  policy  is. 
For  a  great  number  of  years,  both  ecclesiastical  judges  and  lay 
judges  thought  it  was  something  very  horrible,  and  against  public 
policy,  that  the  husband  and  wife  should  agree  to  live  separate, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  a  civilized  country  could  no  longer  exist 
if  such  agreements  were  enforced  by  courts  of  law,  whether  eccle- 
siastical or  not.  But  a  chnnge  came  over  judicial  opinion  as  to 
public  policy ;  other  considerations  arose,  and  people  began  to 
think  that  after  all  it  might  be  better  and  more  beneficial  for 
married  people  to  avoid  in  many  cases  the  expense  and  scandal  of 
suits  of  divorce  by  settling  their  differences  quietly  by  the  aid  of 
friends  out  of  court,  although  the  consequence  might  l>e  that  they 
would  live  separately,  and  tliat  was  the  view  carried  out  by  the 
courts  when  it  became  once  decided  that  separation  deeds  per  ie 
were  not  against  public  policy/'  ^     And  still, — 

§  1*260.  ciiiid,  distinguished.^ — Where  the  parties  to  a  separa- 
tion deed  had  two  cliildren,  and  it  provided  that,  8ul»jcct  to  some 
rights  of  interchanging  visits,  one  of  them  should  live  with  the 
father  and  the  other  with  the  mother,  public  policy  was  in  the 
same  case  wherein  occurred  these  observations  held  to  be  violated 
by  its  not  committing  both  to  the  father.  So  the  father  having 
sued  for  the  custody  of  th<^  one  with  the  mother,  the  court  trans- 
ferred it  from  her  to  liim.  Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  as  a  main 
consideration  for  agreeing  to  the  separation  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  woman,  she  determined  to  renew  the  cohabitation  and 
trust  to  her  chances  for  litctter  terms.  But  the  court  deemed  that 
the  policy  of  the  law  made  her  agreement  for  separation  controll- 
ing over  her,  and  the  consideration  for  it  void  as  to  him.*  Wo 
shall  see  in  the  second  volume  that  our  American  law  is  not  quite 

1  Bishop  Cod,  §  469-'*90k  And   se©  MaitsliaU  t».  Marshal),  5  P.  D. 

'       »  Besaot  p.  Wwd,  12  Cti.  D.  605,  620.     19,  25. 

«  Besant  r.  Wood,  1 J  Ch.  D,  605. 
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80  as  to  the  rights  of  the  father ;  so  this  exquisitely  refined  prin- 
ciple of  public  policy  and  high  honor  does  not  prevail  with  us. 
Naturally,  therefore,  we  have  not  adopted  the  judicial  divorce 
by  agreement  in  pais,  enforced  in  court  like  a  record,  substan- 
tially to  the  overthrow  both  of  the  prior  common  law  and  of  the 
statutes. 

§  1267.  With  us  —  the  reasoning  whereby  a  judge  justifies  him- 
self in  changing  the  laws  with  his  private  opinions,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  legislature,  should  not  find  favor.  It  would  sub- 
vert the  constitutional  distmction  between  the  legislative  power 
and  the  judicial.  Our  judges  are  not  permitted  to  administer 
their  personal  views  as  law.  And  "  public  policy,"  or  the  "  policy 
of  the  law,"  is  with  us  a  thing  adhering  in  the  laws,  not  in  men's 
individual  understandings.  Should  our  courts  adopt  the  partial 
divorce  in  pais  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  giving  it  the  effect  of 
a  judicial  one,  in  obedience  to  a  changed  opinion  in  the  public  or 
in  themselves,  while  yet  the  legislature  had  not  spoken,  they  would 
be  equally  at  liberty,  on  the  coming  of  a  like  change  of  opinion, 
to  hold  a  private  agreement  of  dissolution  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
public  judicial  one.  So,  without  any  command  from  the  legisla- 
ture, they  would  transmute  marriage  into  a  private  partnership, 
dissoluble  at  the  will  of  the  parties. 

II.    The  American  and  Former  English  Doctrine, 

§  1268.  Bargaining  to  live  in  Separation.  —  In  the  section  de- 
fining the  doctrine  of  this  chapter,^  and  in  the  last  sub-title, 
we  saw  that  by  the  just  doctrine  married  parties  cannot  validly 
agree  to  do  what  the  law  forbids  to  be  done  on  their  agreement ; 
namely,  so  to  live  in  separation  as  to  cut  off  the  unforfeited  right 
of  either  to  demand  a  return  to  cohabitation.  Thus  if  in  a  suit 
for  judicial  separation,  on  whatever  allegations,  the  defendant 
should  come  forward  and  say  he  consented,  and  even  join 
with  the  plaintiff  in  the  prayer,  the  court  would  be  forbidden  by 
the  law  to  grant  it.  Then,  could  the  parties,  having  been  thus 
refused  or  not  asking  because  knowing  the  refusal  would  follow, 
come  together  and  make  a  valid  agreement  for  what  the  court  was 
forbidden  by  law  to  permit,  they  would  be  more  powerful  than  the 
law  and  its  administrators  combined.     Hence  such  separations 

»  Ante,  §  1261. 
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are,  as  to  the  mere  <nirstioii  of  living  apart,  contrary  to  the  law 
and  its  policy,  and  void.*     But,  — 

§  1269*  Bargaining  for  Maintenance*  — There  is  another  princi- 
ple, e(iually  distinct  in  our  hiw  ;  namely,  that  a  hnsVmnd  cannot 
by  his  own  wrong  fice  himself  from  the  duty  to  maintain  his 
wife.^  And  whether  he  is  in  the  wrong  or  not,  and  whatever 
the  demerits  af  the  wife,  he  may  voluntarily  contrihute  so 
much  to  her  support  as  lie  chooses.  No  law  or  policy  of  the 
law,  under  any  circumstances,  forbids.  Therefore  he  may  law- 
fully uud  indissolubly  bind  himself  to  render  her  a  specific  main- 
tenance.    Now,— 

§  1-270*  Doctrine  and  lamits*  — Out  of  these  two  propositions, — 
namely^  that  married  parties  cannot  validly  contract  to  live  in 
separatiou,^^  yet  the  husband  can  obligate  himself  to  render  hen  a 
maintenance  wherever  she  I'csides,*  —  c^mies  the  entire  doctrine 
of  separations  under  articles.     Thus, — 

§  1271.  Reatittition  of  Conjugal  Rights.  —  When  we  received  our 
unwritten  law  from  Enjtrlaud,  articles  of  separation,  in  whatever 
terms  expressed,  even  though  containing  a  stipulation  not  to 
bring  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conju^^al  rights,*  were  no  bar  to 
such  suit.^  *"  This  court,''  said  Lord  Stowell, "  considers  a  private 
separation  as  an  illegal  contract,  implying  a  renunciation  of  stipu- 
lated duties,  —  a  dereliction  of  those  mutual  offices  which  the 
parties  are  not  at  liberty  to  desert,  —  an  assumption  of  a  false 
character  in  both  parties  contrary  to  the  real  itfahts  persotif^j  and 
to  the  obligations  which  both  of  them  have  contracted  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  to  live  together  '  till  death  them  do  part ; '  and 


>  Conins  V.  ColHna,  VhWYijm  Eq.  N.  C 
153, 93  Am.  D.  606  ;  Tourney  p,  Sinckir,  3 
How*  Missis.  324 ;  McKeanan  p.  Phillips^ 

6  Whart.  571,  37  Am.  D,  4.18  ;  Smith  v. 
Knowlea,  2  Grant,  Pa.  413  ;  Maiififiold  i\ 
MansfiekU  Wri-lit,  2H4;  McCrocklin  th 
McCrocklin,  2  B,  Monr.  370-  Calkios 
V.  Long,  22  Barbr  97. 

«  Ante,  §  1215,  1216,  122L 

«  Ante,  §  1268, 

*  Wallace  r.   Ba&sett.    41    Barb*   92  j 

[int'V  V.  Chamlvers,  2  East,  283 ;  Jee  i*. 
Thorlow.  2  B.  &  C.  547  ;  Wikon  t\  Mn^h- 
ett,  3  B.  &  Ad,  743 ;    Blakor  t'.  Cmipcr, 

7  S.^  R.  500;  Gallon  v.  Murray,  3  Paige, 
483;  Picket  r.  Johns.  1  Dev,  Eq.  123; 
Thomas  v.  Brown,  10  Ohio  St  247;  Dil- 
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linf^er's*  Appejil,  35  Pa.  357;  Dupr©  i*, 
Bein,  56  How,  Pr  228,  7  Abb.  N.  Cas.  256  ; 
Allen  V.  Afflct-k,  10  Baly,  509;  FeUit  9. 
Pettit,  107  N.Y,  677, 

^  Ante.  §  69. 

*  ^fortimer  t\  Mortimer,  2  H»g.  Con. 
310,  318;  Barlce  v.  Barlee,  1  Add.  Ec. 
301 ,  305  ;  r^rd  Broagham  in  Warreuder 
t\  Warr«nder,  2  CI.  &  F,  488,  561  ;  West- 
meath  t'.  West  meat h,  2  Ha|^»  Ec.  Snpp,  1, 
44  ;  Smith  v.  Smith.  2  Hag.  Ec.  Snpp.  44. 
note ;  Sji^ring  i\  Spering,  3  Swab.  &  T. 
211  ;  Brown  tf.  Brown,  Law  Rep.  7  Eq. 
185;  AnqneK  f.  Anqucz,  Law  Rep.  1  P. 
&  M.  176.  Contra,  onder  th©  new  Eng- 
lish do<'tnDe  explatneil  in  the  last  Bub> 
title,  Clark  tr,  Clark.  10  P.  D.  IBS. 
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on  which  the  solemnities  both  of  civil  society  and  religion  have 
stamped  a  binding  authority,  from  which  the  parties  cannot  re- 
lease themselves  by  any  private  act  of  their  own,  or  for  causes 
which  the  law  itself  has  not  pronounced  to  be  sufficient,  and 
sufficiently  proved."  ^  In  another  case  Sir  John  Nicholl  employed 
the  broad  language :  ^^  Any  private  understanding  or  agreement  to 
live  separate  is  not  recognized  by  the  law."  ^    Again,  — 

§  1272.  A  NaUity  Salt  —  for  impotence,  brought  in  good 
faith,  is  not,  it  has  been  held,  barred  by  a  deed  of  separation.^ 
Moreover,  — 

§  1273.  Bequest  on  Condition.  —  A  third  person  cannot  validly 
do  anything  which  tends  to  separate  married  parties.  Therefore 
a  bequest  to  a  married  woman  on  condition  that  she  live  apart 
from  her  husband  is,  as  to  the  condition,  void ;  but  the  rest  is 
good,  so  that  she  takes  the  bequest  absolutely.*     And  — 

§  1274.  DiBtinction  restated.  —  In  the  language  of  Lord 
Brougham,  spoken  anterior  to  the  summersault  explained  in  the 
last  sub-title,  a  deed  of  separation  is  of  no  force  whatever  "  in 
any  court  whatever,  for  any  purpose  whatever;  save  and  ex- 
cept one  only,  —  the  obligation  contracted  by  the  husband  with 
trustees  to  pay  certain  suma  to  the  wife,  the  cestui  que  trusV^  ^ 
Yet  this  language  should  not  be  misunderstood ;  for  any  form 
of  settlement  upon  the  wife,  which  would  be  valid  in  cohabita- 
tion, is  plainly  not  rendered  inoperative  because  contained  in  a 
deed  of  separation.     And  — 

§  1275.  Good  in  Part,  Void  in  Part.  —  As  in  the  casc  of  a  be- 
quest on  condition  to  separate,  where  the  direct  provision  stands 
and  the  condition  is  void,®  so  also  in  many  other  cases  the  good 
part  of  a  separation  deed  has  been  enforced,  notwithstanding  the 
illegality  of  another  part.^  For  example,  while  in  England  the 
covenant  not  to  bring  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights 
was  treated  as  of  no  effect,  a  wife  who  had  made  and  was  acting 
on  such  covenant,  —  being,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Nicholl,  an 

>  Mortimer  p.  Mortimer,  supra,  p.  318.  see  Weatmoath  v.  V\re8tmeath,  Jacob.  126, 

«  Smyth  V.  Smyth,  4    Hag.   Ec  509,  137. 
514.    And  see  King  v.  Sansom,  3  Add.  *  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  CL  &  F. 

Ec  277,  281  ;    Beeby  v.  Beeby.  1    Hag.  488,  537. 
Con.  142.  note ;  Westmeath  v.  VV^estmeath,  «  Ante,  §  1273. 

Jacob.  126.  136.  7  Byrne  v.  Carew.  13  Irish  Eq.  1.    See 

»  G.  r.  G.  33  Md.  401.  Elworthy  v.  Bird,  2  Sim.  &  S.  372 ;  Wilson 

♦  Brown  v.  Peck,  1  Eden,  140.    And  v.  Mushett,  3  B.  &  Ad.  743. 
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ordinary  provision  "for  enforcing,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  continu- 
ance and  preventing  the  determination  of  the  separata  state  in 
whicli  the  parties  covenant  to  live/*  and  of  a  class  *^  which  nearly 
in  all  cases  find  tlieir  way  into  deeds  of  this  nature,  though  nuga- 
tory as  to  any  binding  efifect  on  the  parties  hi  this  particular,"  *  — 
could  always  compel  the  husband  to  pay  her  the  agreed  allowance* 
The  distinction  would  seem  to  be  that  if  the  invalid  part  was  the 
inducement  to  the  valid,  and  through  refusal  to  perform  it  the 
consideration  has  practically  failed,  or  if  the  consideration  itself 
was  totally  or  a^  to  an  inseparable  portion  thereof  void  in  law,  the 
rest  would  become  nugatory  ;  otherwise,  not.  But  in  the  varying 
facts  of  cases,  the  application  of  this  principle  might  not  always 
be  plain.^    And  — 

§  1276,  DiBturbing  the  Separate  Conditlot),  —  To  an  undefined 
extent^  it  is  competent  for  the  parties  to  agree  not  to  disturb  each 
other  in  their  separate  living,  and  such  an  agreement  will  be 
enforced.^  In  principle,  an  agreement  of  this  sort  is  very  different 
from  one  not  to  discontinue  the  separation*     But  — 

§  1277.  Future  Separation.  —  From  the  foregoing  principles  it 
follows  that  any  agreement  encouraging  a  separation  is  void.^  So 
that,  for  example,  a  husband's  undertaking  to  pay  money  to  his 
wife  for  her  support,  should  they  thereafter  separate,  cannot  be 
enforced  against  him.®  Even  if  made  before  marriage,  in  view  of 
a  possible  living  apart,  it  is  invalid.^     On  the  other  hand, — 

§  1278.  Paat  —  Immediate  — ^  Where  a  separation  has  already 
taken  place,  or  it  is  in  agitation  and  immediately  follows,  a  provi- 

C«J».  53S,  r»  11.  L.  Caa.  40;  Sandets  v. 
Rod  way,  16  B<?av.  207;  Webster  u.  WTeb- 
ster,  4  De  G.  M.  &  G,  437  ;  Picket  v. 
JaHn»,  1  Dev.  Eq.  1313;  Marlow  r.  Mar- 
low,  77  ni  633. 

*  Ante,  §  1273;  Kaodall  v.  Randall. 
37  Mkh.  56,1. 

^  JJoranl  v.  Titley,  7  Price.  577  ;  Jee  r, 
ThuHow,  2  n.  &  C'  547,  551 ;  Hiodley  r. 
\Vt*stm(*ath.  6  B.  &  C.  200;  Weettneath 
r.  Salinhupy,  5  Bliph,  N,  8.  339;  Pnx*t<5r 
r.  lloluiison,  35  Beav.  329:  Simpson  r. 
Howilen.  3  Myl  &  C.  97 ;  Florentine  r. 
WiUon,  Hill  i  I).  303 ;  P.  v.  Mereeiu,  8 
PaiKC  47.  6fi. 

«  Gaines  r.  Poor,  3  Mot.  Ky  503 ;  II 
V.  W.  3  Kay  &.  J.  382  ;  Cockw^dg^e,  i\  Cock- 
fiedf^e,  14  Sim.  244;  Cartwright  r.  Cart- 
wrigbt,  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  982. 


1  Sullivan  v.  SoUivan,  2  Add.  Ec  299, 
303,  304. 

^  Con  an  It  and  compare  Bishop  Con, 
f  71,  73^  74;  Si'holey  i\  Goodman,  8 
Moflre,  350;  Cropsey  t».  MrKinnry,  30 
Barb,  47;  Tlmmau  i-.  Brown,  10  Ohio  St. 
247;  Sterling  r\  RterlinK,  12  Ga.  201; 
8helthar  i\  Grei^^rtry,  2  Wend.  422 ;  Jeo  v. 
Thnrlow,  2  B.  &  C.  547  ;  Alhr^e  r.  Wynmn. 
10  Gffly.  222  ;  BiridW  r.  Mnllom*y,  Lfiw 
Hep.  7  Eq»  34.'J ;  Van  t  )rder  r.  Van  Order, 
fl  Hnn.  315;  Ex  parte  Nadeti,  Law  Rep. 
9  Ch,  Ap,  070, 

'  C«m verse  r.  CoDverso,  9  "Rich.  Kq, 
535 :  KitnprV  Appeal.  54  Pa.  1 10 ;  Thomas 
r.  Everard.  f>  U  &  N.  448;  Boworn  v. 
Clark,  1  Philarl.  561  ;  Udir  i\  Beaver,  8 
Watts  &  S.  102.  42  Am.  T>,  271  ;  Wilson. 
p.  Wilson,  31  Eng,  L.  &  Eq.  29,  I  H.  L. 
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sion  for  the  wife's  support,  if  on  an  adequate  consideration,  will 
be  enforceable;^  yet  not,  if  made  during  cohabitation  and  no 
separation  ensues.^ 

§  1279.  Consideration.  —  The  consideration  must  be  adequate,^ 
for  so  it  must  be  in  every  contract.  For  example,  a  wife's  aban- 
doning a  divorce  suit  and  returning  to  live  with  her  husband  is  a 
good  consideration  for  his  promissory  note  for  her  benefit.*  And 
it  may  be  the  same  with  other  adjustments  of  differences.^    So — 

§  1280.  Pair.  —  The  agreement  must  be  free  from  fraud,  rea- 
sonable, and  fair.®  For  example,  a  husband  Worth  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  by  undue  influence  and  abuse  obtained  from  his  sick 
wife  an  agreement  for  a  separation,  he  to  provide  for  her  during 
her  life  a  house  and  lot  worth  four  hundred  dollars,  and  to  pay 
her  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Thereupon  the  agreement  was 
cancelled  by  the  couii;,  and  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  were 
decreed  to  her.^ 

§  1281.  Agreement  to  Cohabit.  —  An  agreement  by  a  husband 
to  pay  money  if  his  wife  will  live  with  him  is  void  as  without 
consideration ;  ®  but  this  sort  of  bargaining  is  not  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  law,^  and  when  on  a  satisfactory  consideration  it 
will  be  enforced.^^ 

§1282.  Interpretation  —  (Prior  Offenoe — Condonation — Breach, 
Ac).  —  A  deed  of  separation  is  commonly  interpreted  as  condi- 
tioned that  the  parties  live  chastely ; "  so  that,  even  under  the 
modern  English  doctrine  stated  in  our  last  sub-title,  a  divorce 
suit  may  be  maintained  against  either  who  afterward  commits 
adultery.^  With  us,  sucli  separation  deed  does  not  ordinarily  or 
necessarily  preclude  a  divorce,  even  for  an  antecedent  offence; 

1  Heithmaier  v.  Beckwith,  35  Mich.  •  Switzer  v.  Switzer,  26  Grat.  574 ; 
110;  Fox  {7.  Davis,  113  MaM.255, 18  Am.  Evans  t;.  Edmonds,  13  C.B.  777;  KendaU 
R.  476;  Randall  t».  Randall,  37  Mich.  563 ;  v.  Webster,  I  H.  &  C.  440;  Daniels  v. 
Gaines  v.  Poor,  3  Met.  Ky.  503 ;  Hitner's  Daniels,  9  Colo.  133. 

Appe&l,  54  Pa.  110;   Chapman  v.  Gray,  ^  Willetts  ».  Wllletts,  104  HI.  122. 

8  Ga.  341;   Hutton  i;.  Hutton,  3  Pa.  St.  »  Roberts  v.  Frisby.  38  Tex.  219,  220. 

100.  And  see  Reithmaier  v.  Beckwith,  35  Mich. 

2  Bindley  r.  Mnlloney,  Law  Rep.  7  110;  Van  Order  p.  Van  Order,  8  Hun, 
£q.  34a;  Hindley  v.  Westmeath,  6  B.  &  315;  Phillips  v.  Meyers,  82  lU.  67, 25  Am. 
C.  200.  R.  295. 

»  Wilson  V,  Wilson,  14  Sim.  405;  Jo-  »  Ante,  §  76. 

dreU  V,  Jodrell,  9  Beav.  45  ;   Phillips  v.  ^  Smith  ».  Smith,  35  Hon,  378. 

Meyers,  82  111.  67,  25  Am.  R.  295.  n  Gandy  v.  Gandy,  7  P.  D.  77,  168,  30 

*  Adams  v.  Adams,  91  N.  Y.  381,  43  Ch.  D.  57. 

Am.  R.  675 ;  Phillips  v.  Meyers,  snpra.  ^  Morrall  v.  Morrall,  6  P.  D.  98. 

6  Bnrkholder's  Appeal,  105  Pa.  31. 
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but  under  special  circumstances,  and  when  expressed  in  8j^>ecia] 
terms,  it  may  amount  to  a  condonation.^  So  likewise  adultery  or 
other  misconduct  of  the  wife,  or  the  bringing  of  a  divorce  siiit 
against  the  husband,  or  her  marriage  to  another  person,  docg 
not  necessarily  or  ordinarily  make  void  his  covenants  to  par 
money  to  her ;  yet  the  writing  may  be  in  terms  to  admit  of  this 
consequence.^ 

§  1283.  A  Renewal  of  Cohabitatloa  —  commonlv  terminates  the 
agreement,  since  the  usual  consideration  for  it  has  ceased  to  oper- 
ate,^ But  the  form  of  a  provision  may  be  and  often  is  such  as  to 
render  it  permanent,  or  to  revive  it  on  a  resumption  of  the  siw- 
pcnded  separation.^ 

§  1284,  Adminiatration,  —  On  th©  deatli  of  one  of  the  parties, 
the  rights  of  adminiBtration  remain  to  the  other.* 

§  1285.  Wife's  DebtB.  ^  A  thii*d  person  may  validly  guarantee 
to  the  husband  immunity  from  debts  contracted  by  the  wife  dur- 
ing the  separation*"^  Besides  which,  the  question  would  appear  to 
fall  within  principles  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter." 

§  1280.  Form  of  Bargaminf .  —  Prior  to  tho  Coming  of  the  mod- 
ern statutes  enlarging  the  wife's  power  of  contract^  the  ordinarr 
and  clearly  sufficient  method  was  by  a  deed  between  the  husband, 
tlie  wife,  and  a  third  person  acting  as  her  trustee,^  A  trustee  was 
always  convenient^  whether  and  in  what  circumstances  indispcn- 
sable  we  need  not  now  inquire.    The  modem  statutes  differ  in  our 


»  FoBdick  V.  Fo«dick,  15  R.  L  130; 
Sqniree  p.  Sqiiipes,  53  Vt.  209,  38  Am.  R. 
668;  Goslin  v.  Clark,  12  C.  B.  n,  s,  681 ; 
Andnis  v,  Randou,  34  Tex.  536  ;  Bn>wii  p. 
Brown.  Law  Rep.  3  P.  &  M.  202 ;  Tliomaa 
V.  Everanl,  6  H.  &  N.  448;  McAllister 
t^.  McAllister,  10  Heisk.  345;  Blaker  i\ 
Coopnr,  7  S.  &  R.  500 ;  AQdeison  v.  An- 
denw>n,  1  Edw.  380 ;  Miller  u.  Miller,  Sax- 
ton,  386 ;  Brown  v.  Brown,  5  Gill,  249. 

*  Bajnon  v,  Bhihy,  8  Bing.  256,  1 
Moor©  &  S.  3:39  ;  Dixon  t*.  Dixon,  9  C,  E. 
Gr«cn,  133,  8  C,  E.  Green,  316;  Jee  v. 
Tburlow.  2  B.  &  C.  547  ;  Scholey  p.  Good- 
mi  d,  8  Moore.  350;  Evans  v,  Carrington, 
2  l>e  G.  F.  &  X  481. 

•  Keys  P.  Key?,  1 1  Heisk,  425 ;  Carson 
t\  M array,  3  Paige,  483 ;  Wells  t*.  Stout, 
»  Cftl,  479;  S^holey  v.  Goodman,  8  Moore, 
34JO ;  SbeUhar  r.  Gregory,  2  Wend.  422, 
8m  Uitaera  Appeal,  54  IV  110;  Heyer 
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r.  Burger,  Hoffman^  I ;  Smith  v.  Eehr,  I 
DiL  50. 

*  Walker  p.  Beal,  3  Clif,  155 ;  Ifebaitt 
t?.  Webster,  4  De  G.  M.  &  G.  437;  B«idk 
tf.  Gould,  8  Ellis  &  B.  457:  Mc Arthur  r 
Webb,  13  Grant,  U.  C,  303 ;  Wnlker  t^ 
Walker,  19  Grant,  U.  C.  37;  McArthar 
p.  Webb,  21  U.  C.  C  P-  358, 

*  Read  v.  Howe,  13  Iowa,  60,  See 
McLaren  v.  Bradford,  52  Ga.  648. 

*  Ante,  S  1261 ;  dark  r.  Foadkk,  15 
Daty,  500;  llarshbeiger  v.  Alger,  31 
Grat.  52. 

*  Ante.  §  1237^1239. 

*  Marshall  r.  Button,  8  T.  R,  545.  547; 
Dnnmi  i\  Tilley,  7  Price,  577 ;  WiHiJinii 
V.  B&ily,  Law  Rep.  2  Eq,  731  ;  Brattan  r 
Ma»sey,  15  S.  C.  277;  Jee  v.  Tbnrlo*.  I 
B.  &  C,  547 ;  ilindley  ».  Westmeath,  6  B 
&  C.  200 ;  Brt^wn  r.  Brown,  Law  Bep 
3  P.  &  M.  202,  and  nanltitades  o<  otbtr 
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States,  but  constmctivelj  by  all  of  them  the  question  is  more  or 
less  modified.  In  England,  where  the  like  statutes  prevail,  yet 
without  a  distinct  and  special  reference  to  them,  it  is  of  late  held, 
it  would  seem  justly,  that  the  power  of  a  married  woman  to  sue 
in  her  own  name  for  divorce  or  separation,  independently  to  carry 
on  the  suit  against  her  husband,  and  to  terminate  or  compromise 
it,  gives  her  by  implication  the  authority  to  unite  with  him,  in 
her  own  name  and  without  a  trustee,  in  articles  of  separation.^ 

in.   How  the  Doctrine  is  applied  in  the  Respective  States. 

§  1287.  This  Sab-title  —  will  Contain  references  to  most  of  the 
cases  in  the  several  States,  not  undertaking  to  cite  every  case,  and 
point  out  such  particulars  in  the  decisions  as  appear  specially 
desirable. 

§1288.  CaUfofnia. — An  agreement  for  immediate  separation 
is  good.  Reconciliation  will  avoid  it,  the  consideration  failing.* 
There  are  questions  depending  more  or  less  upon  statutes.* 

§  1289.  Colorado.  —  The  contract  of  separation  is  valid,  but  it 
must  be  fair,  reasonable,  and  untainted  by  fraud.* 

§  1290.  Conneotioat.  —  The  common-law  doctrine  is  the  same 
as  in  California.* 

§  1291.  Georgia.  —  The  same.  A  valid  agreement  may  be  made 
through  a  trustee,  for  an  immediate  separation,  and  a  separate 
allowance  to  the  wife.^ 

§  1292.  niinois.  — The  like  in  Illinois.^  A  condition  that  the 
wife  shall  live  in  another  State  does  not  debar  her  from  returning 
to  defend  a  suit  for  divorce.  And  where,  after  dismissal  of  the 
suit,  the  husband  induced  her  to  remain  under  the  fraudulent 
pretence  of  reconciliation,  her  stay  was  deemed  no  breach  of  the 
condition.®    The  agreement  must  be  untainted  by  fraud.^ 

§  1293.   Indiana.  —  The  husband's  undertaking  in  a  separation 

*  McGregor  v.  McGregor,  20  Q.  B.  D.  see  Deming  v.  Williams,  26  Conn.  226,  68 
529,  21  Q.  B.  D.  424  ;  Besant  v.  Wood,  12  Am.  D.  386 ;  Goodwin  v.  Goodwin,  4  Day, 
Ch.  D.  605 ;  Marshall  r.  Marshall,  5  P.  D.     343. 

19.     See  Speidel's  Appeal,  107  Pa.  18.  ^  Chapman  v.  Gray,  8  Ga.  341.    And 

«  Wells  V.  Stout,  9  Cal.  479.    And  see  see  Sterling  r.  Sterling,  12  Ga.  201.    How 

Joyce  V,  McAvoy,  31  Cal.  273,  89  Am.  D.  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  McLaren  v.  Brad- 

172.  ford,  52  Ga.  648. 

s  Nissen  v.  Bendixsen,  69  Cal.  521 ;  In  ^  Phillips  v.  Meyers,  82  HI.  67,  25  Am. 

re  Noah,  73  Cal.  583,  2  Am.  St.  829.  R.  295. 

*  Daniels  r.  Daniels,  9  Colo.  133.  «  Marlow  i>.  Marlow,  77  HI.  633. 

*  Nichols  17.  Palmer,  5  Day,  47.    And         •  WiUetts  v.  Willetts,  104  BL  122. 
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deed  to  pay  amiually  to  a  trustee,  for  the  wife's  support,  a  sum 
from  which  should  be  deducted  whatever  he  uiight  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  debts  afterward  contracted  by  her,  m  valid.*  So  there 
may  be  a  valid  separation  without  a  trustee.  If  fully  executed 
on  the  husbaad'8  part,  reasonable,  and  ou  adequate  con^deratioUyJ 
equity  will  uphold  it  though  it  was  by  paroL^ 

§  1294.  Iowa.  —  Separation  deeds  through  the  intervention  of 
trustees  are  good.^  Ou  the  husband's  death,  the  wife  is  not  de* 
prived  of  administration** 

§  1295,  Kentucky.  —  Equity  will  not  enforce  a  pro\ision  for 
living  separate.  It  is  against  public  policy^  But  the  husband's 
covenants  for  support,  made  after  a  separation  has  taken  place, 
or  made  in  view  of  an  immediate  separation,  bind  him.®  There  \ 
should  be  a  trustee.' 

§  1296.   Mary  laud.  —  The  court  will  not  compel  a  husb&nd  who  ' 
is  living  under  a  separation  agreement  without  trustees,  contain- 
ing no  covenant  of  indemnity  against  the  wife's  debts,  and  no 
provision  allowing  her  to  transfer  the  title  to  real  estate  therein 
set  off  to  her,  to  consummate  by  his  deed  a  title  in  lands  which  I 
she  has  attempted   by  her  separate  deed  to  convey,^     Still  in ' 
proper  circumstances  effect  is  given  to  deeds  of  separation.^ 

§  1297.  Massachusetta.  —  The  usual  doctrines  prevail  in  this 
State.i<> 

§1298.   Michigan.  —  Tlie  same.^ 

§  1299,  MiAAissippi.  —  Without  the  intervention  of  a  trustee, 
a  separation  deed  is  for  every  purpose  void.*^  But  the  husband 
is  bound  to  a  trustee  to  fulfil  his  covenants  for  the  support  of 


i  Reed  ir,  B<^ad«>%  1  Blackf.  97. 
5  Dutlon  r.  DuiUm.  30  lod.  452. 

*  Gotidiird  V.  Beelj^,  4  Greene^  Iowa, 
126;  KobertsoD  i^.  Rob«rUun,  25  lowm, 
350. 

*  Head  ir.  Howe.  13  Iowa,  50, 

^  McCrockliu  v,  McCrocklin,  2  B. 
Monr.  370. 

*  Gaines  v.  Poo?,  3  Met  Ky.  503.  And 
see  Ltmd  i\  Loud,  4  Bush,  453. 

^  Simpson  v.  Simpson,  4  Dana,  140, 
8e©  Crontwaigbt  n.  Hutchm^on,  2  Bibb, 
407,  5  Am.  D.  619. 

*  Lippy  u.  Maaonheiraer,  9  Md.  310. 

*  McCuldtip  It.  ratterson,  16  Md.  179; 
Brown  v.  Brown,  5  Gill,  249;  Helms  ik 
Frauciscud,  2  Bland,  544,  20  Am.  D.  402; 
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Hutchius  V.  Dixon,  H  Md.  29;  WaUingv 
ford  V.  Wallingsford,  6  Har,  4  J,  4S5 ; 
Kr«*mclt«rg  v.  Krem^lberg,  52  Md,  553. 

1"  Holbrook  v,  Coinstock,  16  Grav.  109  ; 
Fox  17.  David,  113  Maaa.  255,  18  Am,  R. 
476 ;  Alhee  v.  Wyman,  10  Gray,  222 ;  Car- 
ley  r.  (jfeeii,  12  Allen,  104;  UoUenb^ck 
r.  Pi X ley,  3  Gray,  521 ;  Page  i\  Trufant^ 
2  Maad.'l59,  3  Am,  D.  41 ;  Winn  i;.  Satt- 
ford,  148  Mms.  39, 

1^  Reithmaier  i\  Beckwith,  35  Miclu 
1 10;  Randall  v,  Hmidnll,  37  Mich,  563. 

1^  Carter  p,  Cflfter.   14   Sro.  &  M.  59;  J 
Tourney  ik  Sinclair,  3  How.  Mit^ia.  324;  i 
Milk   ih   Richards,   34    Missis.  77.      S««, 
however,  Wells  v.  Tread  well »  26   Mbai«. 
717. 
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the  wife.^  The  wife's  covenants  are  not,  even  when  made  to  the 
trustee,  enforceable  against  her ;  so  she  cannot  in  this  way  bar 
her  dower.* 

§  1300.  MiMouxl.  —  Articles  of  separation  will  not  bar  a  divorce 
suit  for  subsequent  adultery.*  Nor  does  the  court  incline  to  give 
them  much  force  of  any  sort ;  utterly  refusing  to  follow,  on  this 
subject,  the  lead  of  the  equity  tribunals  of  England.  "And,"  it 
was  observed  in  one  case,  we  "  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  is 
far  distant  when  the  condition  of  society  may  make  it  proper  for 
American  courts  to  do  so."  * 

§  1301.  New  Jersey.  —  If,  pursuant  to  articles  of  separation, 
a  husband  commits  money  to  trustees  for  "the  sole  and  sepa- 
rate use  of  the  wife  and  to  be  subject  to  her  sole  order  and  dis- 
position," but  the  trustees  do  not  sign  the  articles,  rendering 
them  inoperative  as  an  agreement,  yet  if  on  faith  of  them  she 
lives  apart  from  him,  and  makes  a  testamentary  disposition  of 
the  money,  her  administrator  may  recover  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  husband.*  The  English  doctrine  seems  to  be  followed,  that, 
where  the  allowance  to  the  wife  is  not  paid,  one  furnishing  her 
with  necessaries  can  compel  payment  for  them  of  the  husband.® 
Her  subsequent  adultery  will  not  render  his  covenants  void.^ 

§  1302.  New  York.  —  There  are  more  reported  cases  on  this 
subject  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  State.  They  hold  sepa- 
ration deeds,  made  through  trustees,  valid  in  the  sense  already 
explained,*  if  the  separation  is  immediate.^  The  agreement  to 
live  8ej)arate  is  illegal ;  ^^  it  is  no  bar  to  a  divorce  ;  ^  yet  collateral 
undertakings,  —  as,  to  support  the  wife,  —  though  accompanied 
by  the  mutual  promise  of  living  apart,  bind  the  husband.^    Where 

1  Toorney  c.  Sinclair,  sapra,  p.  326,  Barb.  487 ;  Van  Order  v.  Van  Order.  8 

d27»  opinion  by  Sharkey,  C.  J.  Hun,  315 ;  Dnpre  v.  Rein,  7  Abb.  N.  Cas. 

>  Stephenson  v.  Osborne,  41    Missis.  256;  Allen  v.  Affleck,  10  Daly,  509;  Clark 

119,  124,  125,  90  Am.  D.  358.  v.  Fosdick,  13  Daly,  500;  Mann  v.  Hnl- 

s  Stokes  V.  Stokes,  1  Misso.  320,  324.  bert,  38  Hnn,  27;  Bolen  v,  Bolen,  44  Hun, 

*  Gonsolis  V.  Douchouquette,  1  Misso.  362 ;  Adams  v.  Adams,  91  N.  Y.  381 ;  Car- 
666,  668,  opinion  by  Wash,  J.;  Chonteaa  penter  v.  Osbom,  102  N.  Y.  552.  See  Pet- 
V,  Douchouquette,  1  Misso.  669.  tit  i\  Pettit,  107  N.  Y.  677. 

6  Emery  v.  Neighbour,  2  Halst.  142, 11  »  Florentine  v.  Wilson,  Hill  &  D.  303; 

Am.  D.  541.  Calkins  v.  Long,  22  Barb.  97 ;  P.  w.  Mer- 

«  Miller  v.  Miller,  Saxton,  386,  394.  cein,  8  Paige,  47. 

1  Dixon  p.  Dixon,  8  C.  E.  Green,  316,  lo  Rogers  v,  Rogers,  4  Paige,  516,  27 

9  C.  E.  Green,  133.  Am.  D.  84. 

*  Heyer  v.  Burger,  Hoffman,  1 ;  Carson  i*  lb. ;  Anderson  v,  Anderson,  I  Edw. 
V.  Murray,  3  Paige,  483 ;  Wallace  v.  Bas-  Ch.  380. 

sett,  41  Barb.  92 ;   Magee  v.  Magee,  67        ^  Champlin  v,  Champlin,  Hoffman,  55 ; 
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the  contract  h  the  ordinary  executory  one,  there  must  be  a  con- 
sideration for  the  husband*s  promises  ;  but  if  he  oonveyB  property 
to  a  trustee  put  in  possession,  the  transaction  is  thereby  executed, 
and  without  a.  consideration  the  propeily  becomes  a  gift  to  the 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife*'  It  was  in  one  case  held  that 
a  release  by  the  husband  to  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  slan* 
der  commenced  by  the  wife  in  the  name  of  husband  and  wife  ia 
effectual,  though  they  are  living  apart  under  articles  wherein  he 
stipulates  not  to  interfere  with  her,  and  to  permit  her  to  prose- 
cute suits  in  this  way*^  A  coming  together  of  the  parties  puts  an 
end  to  tlie  articles,  and  the  wife's  subsequent  abandonment  of  the 
husband  docs  not  revive  them.^ 

§  1303.  North  Carolina.  —  The  common  doctrines  on  tliis  sub- 
ject appear  to  prevail  in  North  Carolina.* 

§  1304.  Ohio.  —  Articles  providing  for  an  immediate  separation 
are  not  void.^    The  other  ordinary  doctrines  also  prevail.® 

§  1305.  Pennsylvania*  —  Equity  will  not  enforce  stipulations  be- 
tween married  parties  to  live  separated  Yet  the  part  of  a  separa- 
tion deed  which  concerns  property  will  be  carried  out, even  though 
there  are  no  trustees ;  as,  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties, 
where  it  had  been  acted  on  during  their  joint  lives.®  Separations 
tiirough  trustees  api>ear  to  have  the  same  effect  in  tbis  State  as 
generally  elsewhere.®    The  undertaking  of  the  trustees,  commonly 


Andersof]  l^  Andemon,  aupra;  Feuner  i^. 
Lewis,  10  JohTii«.  38;  Ueyer  u.  Burger, 
Hoftman,  1;  Calklim  v.  Latig»  22  Barb. 
97;  Ctopmj  v.  Mc Kinney,  30  Barb.  47. 
And  see  Stmmonfl  v,  McElwaiu,  26  Barb, 
419. 

I  Griffin  I?,  Backs,  37  N,  Y,  621, 

«  Beath  1%  Beach,  2  Hill,  N.  Y,  260,  38 
Ara.  D.  5^. 

»  ShekJiar  i\  Gregory,  2  Wend*  422- 
And  nee  Hey^^r  f\  Burger,  supra ;  Cariboo 
!?.  Mnrniy,  li  Pai|?G,  483.  See  also  od  tlie 
general  quei^tion  of  these  artiele«,  Mercein 
V.  P.  25  Wtnd.  64,  35  Ani.  D,  653 ;  Jf ,  r. 
Mcrrcin,  3  11  ill,  N.  Y,  3«9;  Sthefve  t\ 
Kaiser,  52  Barb.  109,  36  How.  Pr,  193. 

•  CoUina  r,  Collina.  Pliilli|>s  Eq.  N,  C. 
153,  93  Am.  D.  f.CMi ;  Hmitly  v,  Ilnntly,  6 
Ire.  Eq.  *14;  Picket  r,  Johne,  I  l>ev.  Eq. 
123;  Kllbtt  #*.  Elliott,  i  Dev.  &  Bat.  Eq. 
67;  Sparks  r.  Sparks,  <M  N,  C,  527, 

^  Beiile  v*  WiUon,  14  Ohio,  257. 
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*  Thomas  p.  Brown,  10  Ohio  St  247; 
Garver  r.  MiUer,  16  Ohio  St.  527;  Mnia- 
field  V,  Mansfield,  Wright,  2iU.  And  nee 
Hul>er  i\  Hiil»cr,  10  Ohio,  371;  Wood  ». 
Warder*.  20  Uhio,  518. 

T  McKennao  t.  Phillips,  6  Wlmrt  571, 
37  Am.  D.  438. 

^  llutton  V.  RattoD,3  Pa.  St.  100.  104- 
BoiiiibHigh  v,  Bou^laujrh,  IT  S.  &  H.  361 
And  see,  for  pnalogouj*  poiutii,  W^aUh  «. 
Kelly,  34  Pa.  M  ;  Dillinger's  Appeal,  35 
Pa.  357 ;  Burkholder's  Appeal,  105  Fa. 
31  ;  Spcidel'i*  Apf^e^d,  107  Pa.  18. 

»  Blaker  i\  Cooper,  7  S.  &  H.  500; 
Lehr  i\  Beaver,  8  Watts  &  S.  102,  42  Am. 
I>  271  ;  Duffy  v.  The  Iiii^urance  f*o.  fi 
Watt8  &  S.  413;  Fi^^her  r.  Filbert,  6  Pa. 
61;  Hitner's  Appeal,  54  Pa.  110;  Ban*- 
kugli  IK  Buuislangh,  1 7  S.  &  R.  36  {  -  Wag* 
ner'3»  E'^tate,  2  A^hm.  448;  Buwera  <;. 
Clark,  1  Phtlad.  56L 
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inserted  in  the  articles,  to  indemnify  the  husband  against  the  wife's 
debts,  is  not  essential  to  their  validity.^ 

§  1306.  Rhode  Island.  —  Separation  articles,  containing  no  ex- 
press stipulation  against  divorce,  will  not  bar  the  divorce  suit  for 
a  prior  dereliction.* 

§  1807.  South  Carolina.  — A  settlement  upon  the  wife  on  sepa- 
ration is  valid  against  the  husband's  prior  creditors,  if  the  trustee 
covenants  to  save  him  harmless  from  debts  she  may  contract.^ 
His  bond  to  her  trustee,  reciting  that  he  and  she  have  agreed  to 
live  apart,  and  conditioned  to  pay  the  trustee  an  annual  sum  for 
her  use,  is  good.  It  was  so  where  the  bond  ^was  given  in  com- 
promise of  her  suit  for  alimony.* 

§  1308.  Tennessee.  —  A  husband  and  his  wife  having  agreed  to 
live  separate,  he  conveyed  to  trustees  one  third  of  his  property 
for  her  maintenance.  They  covenanted  that  she  should  not  claim 
more  of  his  estate ;  and  if  she  did,  and  obtained  it,  they  would 
indemnify  him.  On  his  death,  this  transaction  was  held  not  to 
bar  her  of  dower  and  the  distributive  share  ;  yet  she  could  not 
have  both  them  and  the  settlement,  she  must  elect.  The  election 
was  made  by  bringing  her  bill  for  dower  and  such  share.  She 
must  account  for  the  trust  property  expended  after,  not  before, 
her  husband  died.  It  was  observed  that  the  trustees  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  woman's  acts,  "  yet  the  court  will  see  them  secured 
from  injury,  precedent  to  affording  the  relief  prayed."  * 

§  1309.   Texas.  —  Separation  deeds  are  without  validity.^ 

§  1310.  Vermont.  — Articles  of  separation  arc  valid,  within  the 
limits  of  the  common  American  doctrine,  not  in  all  circumstances 
or  for  all  purposes.  And  in  a  particular  case,  not  always  or  as  of 
course,  they  may  operate  as  a  condonation,  so  as  to  bar  a  divorce 
suit  for  a  prior  cruelty.^ 

§1311.  Virginia. — The  separation  contract,  to  be  valid,  must 
be  equitable  and  free  from  fraud.®  In  other  respects,  also,  the 
common  American  doctrine  is  followed  in  this  State.^ 

1  Smith  V.  KnowIeB,  2  Grant,  Pa.  413.      Goodrich  v.  Bryant,  5  Snecd,  325 ;    Mc- 

2  Fosdick  r.  Fosdick,  15  R.  I.  130.  Allister  v.   McAllister,    10    Heisk.   345; 
»  Ilargroves  v.  Meray,  2  HiU  Ch.  222.       Keys  v.  Keys,  11   Heisk.  425. 

♦  Buckner  v.  Ruth,  13  Rich.  157.    And  «  Andrus    v.    Randon,   34    Tex.   536. 
see  Converse  v.  Converse,  9  Rich.  Eq.  535;  And  see  Roberts  v.  Frisby,  38  Tex.  219. 
Bratton  v.  Massey,  15  S.C.  277.  ^  Squires  v.  Squires,  53   Vt.  208,  3g 

*  Watkins  v.  Watkins,  7  Yerg.   283,  Am.  R.  668. 

294,  295,  opinion  by  Catron,  C.  J.    And  ^  Switzer  r.  Switzer,  26  Grat.  574. 

see  Parbam  v.  Parham,  6  Humph.  287 ;  *  Harshberger  v.  Alger,  31  Grat.  52. 
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§  1312.    The  Doctrine  of  this  ChapUr  restated. 

The  law  is  a  harmonious  system,  and  what  it  forbids  the  courts 
to  do  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  it  does  not  permit  the  par- 
ties to  do  out  of  court.  It  has  always  forbidden  judicial  diYorces 
on  default  of  defendants,  on  their  acknowledgments  in  or  out  of 
court,  or  on  their  and  the  plaintiffs'  agreements.  Marriage  is  a 
public  institution  as  well  as  private ;  the  public  is  in  effect  a  party 
to  every  marriage  and  to  every  divorce  ;  and  two  persons  who  have 
united  in  matrimony  cannot  by  their  mutual  consenting  create  a 
separation  even  from  bed  and  board, — for  this  is  an  act  requiring 
also  the  sanction  of  the  third  party,  the  public.  In  circumstances 
pointed  out  by  the  laws,  the  courts  will  give  this  sanction  in  the 
form  of  a  judicial  decree.  So  that  bargainings  for  a  separation, 
made  simply  between  the  married  parties,  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  trustee,  are  nugatory.  But  there  is  no 
public  interest  which  under  any  circumstances  forbids  a  husband 
to  maintain  his  wife,  or  invalidates  his  contracts  to  provide  her  a 
support.  So  that  articles  of  separation  are  good  as  provisions  for 
maintenance,  but  not  as  a  bar  to  cohabitation.  j 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  WIFE  ACTING  IN  SEPARATION  AS  SOLE. 

1 1313.  Introduction. 

1314-1322.  Preliminaries. 

1323-1326.  Husband's  CivilDeath. 

1327-1334.  English  Analogies  from  Civil  Death. 

1335-1353.  Doctrine  in  our  Respective  States. 

1354.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1313.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Prelimi- 
naries ;  II.  The  Husband's  Civil  Death ;  III.  The  English  Analo- 
gies from  Civil  Death ;  lY.  The  Doctrine  in  our  Respective  States. 

I.  Preliminaries. 

§  1314.  Modem  Statntee  —  have  80  extensively  abolished  the 
disabilities  of  coverture,  whether  the  married  parties  are  living 
separately  or  in  cohabitation,  that  the  occasions  for  resorting 
to  the  doctrines  of  this  chapter  are  not  numerous  and  they  are 
constantly  diminishing.  Yet  this  part  of  the  law  is  not  super- 
seded, and  without  it  the  elucidations  of  these  volumes  would  be 
incomplete.  Looking  at  the  several  questions  aside  from  these 
statutes,  — 

§  1315.  Separation  as  affecting  Property.  —  The  rights  of  prop- 
erty between  married  parties  are  in  general  the  same  whether 
they  live  in  cohabitation  or  apart.  Yet  in  special  circumstances 
the  separation  is  taken  into  the  account  in  adjusting  them.^ 

1  The    reader    may  consult    High  v,  Donald,  1  Rich.  27;  Vanghan  v.  Buck, 

Worley,  33  Ala.  196,  199;    Chouteau  ».  3  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  135,  1  Sim.  n.  8.284; 

Douchouquette,  1    Misso.  669 ;    Ames  v.  Parsons  v.  Parsons,  9  N.  H.  309,  32  Am. 

Chew,   5   Met.  320;   Wooters  v,  Peeny,  D.  362;   Roland  v.  Logan,  18  Ala.  307; 

12  La.  An.  449  ;   Joffrion   v.  Bordelon,  Lawrence  t;.  Spear,  17  CaL  421  ;  Cain  v. 

14  La.  An.  618;  McCormick  v,  McCor-  Bunkley,  35    Miosis.   119;    Chouteau    r. 

mick,  7  Leigh,  66 ;  The  Judge  of  Line-  Merry,  3  Misso.  254 ;  Norcross  v.  Rodgers, 

stone  V.  Kerr,  17  Ala.  328  ;  Schindel  v,  80  Vt.  588,  73  Am.  D.  323 ;  Abemfithy  v. 

Schindel,  12  Md.  294  ;  Pressley  v.  Mc-  Abemathy,  8  Fla.  243;  Krupp  v,  SchoU, 
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§  1316.  Presiuned  Death  .of  Husband.  —  When  a  husbaiid  has 
been  absent  Heveu  years,  not  liuurtl  from,  he  is  ordinarily  pre- 
sumed to  be  dcad,^  —  a  question  in  some  of  its  aspects  already 
considered.^  The  books  have  cases  in  whieh,  within  this  rule*  the 
acts  of  a  deserted  wife  were  sustained  as  those  of  a  feme  sole  :  It 
being  presumed  that  the  husband  was  dead.^    Still, — 

§1317.  Not  in  Fact  dead.  —  If  the  husband  was  not  in  fact 
dead,  his  reappearance  will  avoid  —  it  ma}'  not  be  certain  to  what 
extent  —  acts  incompetent  for  her  in  coverture.* 

§  1318.  Feme  Sole  Trader.  ^ — The  doctrine  oi  feme  9ole  trader, 
or  free  trader,  known  in  a  few  of  our  States,  and  by  the  author 
explained  in  *•  Married  Women,"*  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to 
wives  ill  reparation. 

§  1319,  DiaabiiiUea  in  Separation.  ^  In  general,  a  wife  IS  Under 
the  same  disabilities  from  coverture  in  separation  as  iu  cohab- 
itation.^   For  example,  — 

§  1320.  Deed,  Note,  Ac, — ^At  common  law,  her  deed  conveying 
her  real  estate  is  void ;  '*  so  is  her  promissory  note,^  or  her  bond.* 

§  1321.  Credit  for  Necessaries.  ^ — As  explained  in  another  chap- 
ter,*^ ordinarily  she  cannot  at  law  pledge  her  own  credit  even  for 
necessaries, — -a  proposition  not  without  qualifications."    Now, — 

§  1322.  Exceptions. — The  purpose  of  the  remaining  sub-titles 
is  to  point  out  exceptions  to  this  doctrine  of  the  wife^a  incapaeitjr 
in  separation  ;  thus, — 


10  Pa.  193;  Rorer  u,  O'Brien.  10  Pa.  212; 
Tyson's  A|>|jc^al,  10  Pa,  220;  Keos  v. 
Waters,  9  Wattn,  90;  Van  JIute  th  Duw- 
ney,  4  Dutclier,  21  d;  Gaston  t%  Fraiikum, 

11  Eug.  L,  &  Eq,  226,  16  Jiir  5<>7 ;  IhiR 
V.  V^iiSil,  9  Rich,  Fai.  2^14;  Whitteu  v. 
Whitten,  3  Caali,  lUl  ;  Jolumon  v.  John- 
son, 4  Harring,  Del.  171 ;  Moores  ty.  Car- 
ter* Hemp,  64 ;  Ke©  t\  Vjisser,  2  Ire.  Eq, 
55.'*.  40  Am.  D.  442  ;  MrKinnun  r.  Mc- 
Donald, 4  Jones  Eq-  I,  72  Am  D.  574; 
West  p,  Wiisl.  10  S-  &  R,  445, 

1  1  Green].  Ev\  §  41  ;  ante,  §  9^. 

«  Ante,  §  940^955. 

•  Boyce  V.  l)wen»*,  I  Hill.  R.  C  8; 
CiMilck  p.  Whitp,  2  Mill,  279,  12  Am.  D. 
6«*J;  King  v.  Pivldook,  19  Jolms,  141; 
RoR^othal  r.  Mayhii<:h,  33  Oliio  8t*  155 ; 
Fuulkii  r,  Hhen,  7  Bush,  5fi8,  And  «e« 
Tucker  v,  Scott,  Penning,  955 ;  Choutean 
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V,  Merry.  3  Mi^o,  254;  Lake  v.  Eaflli^j 
6  Kev.  &  M   684. 

*  May b ugh  r.  Rosenthal,  1  CiiiC.  498; 
McNauiara  i\  Fbher,  3  Kmjx  18, 

*  2  Bisliop  MitT.  Women,  §  526-5S2. 

»  Ante,  f  1315,  1317;  Rubiuaon  v.  Hey- 
hoMm,  I  Aiketi8,  174. 

'  Tlioriidell  r.  Morriaon,  25  Pa  326, 

*  Chouteau  v.  Merry »  3  Mii^jio.  254; 
Tmhoff  r,  Brown,  30  Pa  504;  Paiuter  <;* 
Weatherford,  I  Greene.  Iowa,  97;  MoMM  , 
L\  Fogartic,  2  Hill,  S.  C.  335. 

»  Freer  v.  Walker.  1  Bailey,  184. 

IT  Ante,  §  1246. 

"  Shaw  I?.  Tbomp*«on,  16  Pick.  198; 
Wocwter  r.  North  nip.  5  Wis.  245;  Chil- 
dTe»9  t\  Manu,  ;)3  Ala.  206;  1  Rbho^ 
Mar  Women,  §  895,  and  the  cliapter  com- 
meuciog  §  840. 


CHAP.  ZUI.]  WIFE  ACTING  SOLE  IN  SEPABATION.  §  1326 


II.    The  EusbancTs  Civil  Death. 

§  1323.  Banishment — Abjuration. — The  doctrine  of  civil  death 
had  its  day  in  the  ancient  law  of  England.  There  were  two  forms 
of  it,  —  banishment  and  abjuration  of  the  realm.  The  former,  it 
appears,  was  inflicted  by  direct  sentence  of  a  court  in  punishment 
for  crime ;  the  latter  was  voluntarily  accepted,  with  an  accom- 
panying oath,  to  escape  the  heavier  penalty  of  death.^  Banish- 
ment was  afterward  merged  in  transportation ;  ^  but  abjuration  of 
the  realm  was  entirely  abolished.^ 

§  1324.  Capacitating  ^7ife — (Relegation). — The  husband's  civil 
death,  the  same  as  natural  death,  gave  the  wife  the  capacity  to 
sue  and  be  sued  as  sole.  "  But,"  adds  Coke,  "  if  the  husband, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  have  judgment  to  be  exiled  but  for  a  time, 
which  some  call  a  relegation,  that  is  no  civil  death."  *    And  — 

§  1325.  Further  as  to  which.  —  '^  If  the  husband  had  aliened 
the  land  of  his  wife,  and  after  had  committed  felony,  and  been 
abjured  the  realm,  the  wife  shall  have  a  cut  in  vita  in  his  life- 
time, ...  for  that  the  abjuration  was  a  civil  death."  ^  So  any 
other  form^of  his'civil  death  —  as,  becoming  a  professed  religion- 
ist, or  the  like  —  would  work  a  termination  of  an  estate  for  his 
life,  and  let  in  the  party  in  expectation ;  unless  it  was  expressly 
limited  for  the  "  natural "  life,  instead  of  simply  the  life.^  Hence, 
also,  in  the  words  of  Roscoe, "  where  the  husband  of  the  Lady 
Sandys  was  banished  during  life  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  court 
were  of  opinion  that  she  might  in  all  things  act  as  a  feme  sole 
as  if  her  husband  were  dead,  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  re- 
quired she  should  have  such  power,  and  that  a  will  made  by  her 
was  good."^ 

§  1326.  Later.  —  Civil  death,  in  the  sense  just  explained,  is 
not  known  in  our  country ;  ®  or  much,  if  at  all,  at  present  in  Eng- 
land.   Yet  — 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  332, 333,  377 ;  Jacob  Law  •  2  Bl.  Com.  121 ;  Canterbury's  Case, 

Diet.  tit.  Abjuration,  Banishment.  2  Co.  46  a,  48  6. 

*  Jacob  Law  Diet.  tit.  Transportation.  "^  Note  to  Ringsted  v.  Lanesborough, 
>  4  Bl.  Com.  333.    See  some  excellent  3  Doug.  197,  206 ;  referring  to  Portland 

reasons  for  the  abolishment  in  the  pream-  v.  Prodgers,  2  Vern.  104.    See  also  New- 

ble  of  Stat.  22  Hen.  8,  c.  14.  some  r.  Bowyer,  3  P.  Wms.  37.    And  see 

*  Co.  Lit.  133  a.  And  see  Wilmot's  Wright  v.  Wright,  2  Des.  242 ;  Troughton 
Case,  Sir  F.  Moore,  851.  v.  HiU,  2  Hayw.  406. 

fi  Co.  Lit.  133  a.  ^  And  see  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  967- 

971. 
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HI,    The  Engluh  Analogies  from  Civil  Death* 

§  1327.  Doctrine  in  General.  —  Resultiug  from  this  old  law  of 
civil  death,  or  from  analogies  to  it,  the  courts  in  modern  times 
both  in  England  and  in  our  coyntry  have  permitted  wires  living 
apart  from  their  hiiBbands  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  sole.  Yet  the 
analogies  have  not  been  made  jjerfect,  nor  has  the  doctrine  been 
at  all  times  and  places  uniform  and  distinct.    To  explain, — 

§  1328.  BngiiBh  Transportation.  —  In  Spite  of  the  old  non-capacity 
of  the  wife  to  act  as  sole  on  the  husband's  banishment  for  a  term 
of  years,^  it  appears  to  be  the  English  doctrine  that  his  trans- 
portation on  a  seven-jears  sentence  for  felony  will  have  this  effect, 
down  to  the  time  of  his  actual  return  on  the  sentence  expiring** 
In  like  manner^  — 

§  1329.  Husband  an  Alien  Enemy. — ^The  wife  of  an  alien  enemv^ 
*'  under,"  as  Lord  Uolt  expressed  it,  "  an  absolute  disability  to 
come  and  live  here/'  lias  been  held  competent  to  act  as  *oZe  ;  ^  but 
a  later  authority  denies  her  capacity  to  sue  in  an  English  court,* 

§  1330,  Breaking  from  Analogies  to  Civil  Death.  —  In  the  fore- 
going cases  there  is,  at  leasts  a  semlilance  of  analogy  to  the  old 
doctrine  of  civil  death ;  though,  as  they  admit  of  what  may  be 
termed  a  subsequent  coming  to  life,  there  is  ground  for  deeming 
the  analogy  not  perfect.  But  there  have  been  in  England  some' 
attempts  t-o  break  away  from  this  anchorage,  and  permit  the  wife 
to  sue  and  b?  sued  under  various  other  circumstances.  Thus  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  several  cases,  this  able  judge  by  his 
influence  carried  the  court  a  good  way  out  to  sea.  In  one,  it  was 
held  that  the  wife  of  a  person  who  resides  in  Ireland,  herself 
living  in  England,  and  having  a  separate  maintenance  under 
articles  of  separation,  may  be  sued  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
for  a  debt  contracted  by  her  in  England  during  his  life.^  In  an- 
other, the  decision  was  ttmtnfejne  covert  living  separate  from  lier 
husband,  and  having  a  sufficient  separate  maintenance  duly  paid 
her,  may  be  sued  alone  on  a  contract  made  by  her  for  necessaries* 


1  Ante,  §  1324. 

*  Carrol  i\  Blencow,  4  Esp.  27.  And 
w?e  Uingpted  p,  Laneahorough.  3  Dong. 
197  and  notes.  Mr,  Roscoe  observes,  lb, 
p.  206:  **ThiH  point  m  adv(?rted  to  by 
Lord  Eldon,  C.  J.  in  Marab  in  Hutchio- 
aon^  2  B.  &  F.  226^  232,  and  appeara  to 
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Imvc  been  considered  by  him  as  A  qties^ 
tiun  of  much  doubt/'  fiat  nee  Ex  parte 
Pranks,  7  Bin^-  762. 

*  I>errv  t\  Maxarine,  1  Ui,  Baym,  147. 

*  De  Wahl  r.  Bmnue,  I  H.  &  K,  178. 
^  Ringsted  t\  Lauesborongh*  3  Dong. 

197, 


CHAP.  XUI.]      .    WIFE  ACTING  SOLE  IN  SEPARATION.  §  1832 

"  As  the  usages  of  society  alter,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  the  law 
must  adapt  itself  to  the  various  situations  of  mankind."  The 
case  was  put  bj  the  court  on  the  principle  that  because  the  hus- 
band was  not  liable,  therefore  the  wife  should  be.^  Afterward  in 
a  famous  case  the  doctrine  was  maintained  that  a  feme  covert^ 
living  apart  from  her  husband,  and  having  a  separate  maintenance, 
mav  contract  and  be  sued  as  a  feme  sohj  and  her  second  husband 
is  liable  for  such  debt.^     But  — 

§  1331.  Returning  thereto.  —  Later,  under  Lord  Kenyon,  these 
decisions  were  overturned ;  the  court  holding  that  a  feme  covert 
cannot  contract  and  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole^  though  living  apart 
from  her  husband  on  a  separate  maintenance  secured  by  deed.^ 
Such  was  the  earlier  English  law.*  And  the  principle  was  applied 
to  a  case  in  which  the  husband  not  only  deserted  his  wife  but 
abandoned  also  (not  abjured,  which  is  a  proceeding  of  record) 
permanently  the  realm:  here,  though  the  absence  by  desertion 
had  continued  four  years,  and  the  husband  had  not  been  heard  of, 
and  the  wife  had  conducted  business  as  «oZe,  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  maintain  in  her  own  name  an  action  of  trespass  for 
entering  her  premises  and  carrying  off  goods  which  she  had 
accumulated.^    Thus  the  doctrine  became  definitively  established. 

§  1332.  AUen  never  in  England.  —  By  different  English  judges, 
it  has  been  both  affirmed  and  denied  that  if  the  husband  never 
resided  in  England,  being  an  alien  but  not  an  enemy,  or  if  he  has 
withdrawn  permanently  from  the  kingdom,  the  wife  may  appear 
in  court  as  ^feme  9ole.  The  cases  on  this  subject  are  reviewed  in 
Bright  on  "  Husband  and  Wife,"  and  the  result  seems  to  be  that 
the  affirmative  of  this  is  not  established,  —  though  perhaps  the 
negative  is  not,  so  as  to  preclude. future  discussion  should  some 
extreme  case  arise.^    On  the  whole,  — 

1  Barwell  v.  Brooks,  3  Doug.  371,  373.     Middlesex,  15  East,  607;  Barden  v.  Kev- 

2  Corbett  v.  Poelnitz,  1  T.  R.  5.  erherg.  2  M.  &  W.  61. 

»  Marshall  it.  Button,  8   T.   R.   545.  *  See,  for  a  full  view  of  this  matter,  2 

And  see  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  69 ;   2  Kent  Com.  154  et  soq. 

Kent  Com.  160.     Chancellor  Kent,  in  this  ^  Bogget  v.  Frier,  11  East,  301.    And 

place,   mentions    some    cases   as  having  see  to  the  same  effect,  Farrer  v.  Granard, 

shaken  the  decision  in  Corbett  v.  Poel-  1  New  Rep.  80 ;  McNamara  f.  Fisher,  3 

nitz  before  this  case  of  Marshall  v.  Rut-  Esp.  18;  Marsh  v.  Hutchinson,  2  B.  &  P. 

ton  arose ;  namely,  Compton  v.  Collinson,  226. 

1  H.  Bl.  334,  350;  Ellah  v.  Leigh,  5  T.  R.  •  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  71-74 ;  refer- 

679 ;  Clayton  v.  Adams,  6  T.  R.  604.    For  ring  to  Marsh  i;   Hutchinson,  2  B.  &  P. 

later  adjudications,  see  Meyer  v,  Haworth,  226 ;  Chambers  r.  Donaldson,  9  East,  471 ; 

8  A.  &  E.  467;  Smith  v.  The  Sheriff  of  Bogget  v.  Frier,  11  East,  301;  Johnston 
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§  1333.  Conclusion  as  to  En^ish  Doctrine.  —  The  doctrine  of 
the  English  courU  would  seem  to  be,  that  uuless  the  hufibabd  ift 
abeeiit  from  the  kingdom  under  circumstauces  which  preclode  his 
presence  there,  —  preclude,  as  of  law,  not  merelv  as  of  his  Toli- 
tion,  or  will^  —  the  wife  cannot  be  treated  in  a  court  of  commofi 
law  as  sole.  She  can  neither  sue  in  it,  nor  be  sued.  If  she  baa  a 
separate  estate,  she  may  perhaps  bind  it  by  her  contract  in  a  way 
enabling  the  creditor  to  reach  it  iu  a  court  of  equity,'  —  a  pe^ 
plexed  question,  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  volumes.* 
Even  — 

§  1334.  'Wife'B  Remedy  for  Torts. — TliDUgh  the  wife  has  suf. 
fered  a  wrong  to  her  person,  and  the  husband  and  she  are  in  sep- 
aration, she  has  no  clear  and  perfect  remedy  at  the  common  law. 
She  may  bring  a  suit  in  tlie  name  of  her  husband,  or  in  the  joint 
names  of  herself  and  him, as  the  case  shall  require;  and  though 
it  is  in  general  and  perhaps  always  in  his  power  to  release  the 
action  and  thus  defeat  her  remedy,^  there  is  a  class  of  authorities 
which  apparently  hold  that  while  the  court  yr\\\  in  proper  cir- 
cumstances, on  his  application,  direct  her  to  indemnify  him 
againtit  the  costs,  it  will  not  i:>ermit  him  to  discontinue  the  suit  or 
otherwise  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  action  in  fraud  of  her  right/  It 
is  probably  the  true  view  that  if  there  is  a  mere  separation  in  paU^ 
and  no  judicial  sentence,  the  liusband  can  always  at  law  defeat 
the  action  by  releasing  it ;   and  hitherto  we  liave  no  distinctly 


V.  Kirk  wood,  4  Dnirj  &  Warren,  379 ; 
WilliamHOii  v.  Dawes,  2  Moore  &  8.  352 ; 
Kay  r.  metino,  3  Camp.  123.  see  2  B.  &  P. 
233 ;  Stratton  i\  Wumtkch,  4  Moore  &  S. 
678,  1  Ring  N\  C.  im ;  Barilen  v.  Kever- 
licrg,  2  M-  &  W.  6L  In  De  Gainoii  r. 
I/Aigle,  1  R.  &  P,  357,  —  a  cas*  iu  which 
it  did  not  nppear  whether  or  uot  the  ha»- 
himd  had  ever  resjiied  in  England,  —  tt 
WHS  held  that  where  he  was  permanently 
abroad,  and  the  wife  had  traded  and  ob- 
tained criedit  in  Eny^land  as  tk  feme  sole, 
Topre,«enttng  herself  to  be  soch.  she  could 
be  made  answerable  to  the  creditor  in  a 
suit  at  common  law;  hnt  this  author,  vob 
2»  p.  70,  *eta  down  thi;*  eaee  a*  nmong 
tbo*e  whith  were  overrnled  in  Marshall  i% 
Ratton,  8  T.  R.  5i5.  See  a  bo  Hati  hett 
V.  Baddeley,  2  W.  BL  1079;  Gilchrist  r. 
Brown,  4  T,  R.  766;  Lean  i\  Schutz,  2 
W.  Bb  WJb.    Chancellor  Kent  tays  o£ 
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the  modem  English  law :  "  The  old  role 
is  deemed  to  he  completely  re^eetaUlisI 
that   an  action  at  law  canDot  be 
taiued  against  a  married  womm 
her  husband  has  abjured  the  ttttlm."   t 
Kent  Com.  161. 

1  Ante,  §  1246,  1317;  McNamam  r 
Fisher,  3  E«p.  18;  I)e  Wahl  r.  Bnoti«,  1 
H.  &  N.  178;  Lake  ir.  Huffle,  6  Kerr,  k  M. 
684. 

^  Afl  to  which  see  I  Bishop  Mar- 
Women,  5  840  ct  8©q. 

>  1  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  |  912, 

«  Chambers  v.  Donalds^u.  9  East.  471 : 
Innell  c,  Newman,  4  B.  &  Aid.  419;  Hll^ 
ttmn  V.  Alnnoad,  4  DowL  P.  C.  321 ;  Snter 
p.  Christie,  2  Add.  Ec.  1 50 ;  Rock  tf.  Sl»df, 
7  I><r.wL  P.  C.  22.  And  see  Lynch  c. 
Knight,  9  E*  L.  CasL  577,  5  1mm  Time* 
If.  s*  291. 


CHAP.  ZUI.]  WIFE  ACTING  SOLE  IN  SEPARATION.  §  1838 

admitted  equity  jurisdiction  to  interfere  in  her  behalf.  If,  by 
stipulation  between  the  husband,  wife,  and  a  trustee,  in  articles, 
the  fund  in  controversy  is  to  be  for  the  wife's  separate  use,^  the 
case  is  different.  The  reader  perceives  that  the  doctrine  of  this 
section  relates  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  separation,  not  to  those  in 
which  the  wife  sues  alone  by  reason  of  the  husband's  abjuration 
of  the  realm  and  the  like. 

IV.    The  Doctrine  in  our  Bespective  States. 

§  1835.  What  here.  —  We  have  on  this  subject  no  such  uniform 
opinions  as  will  make  it  safe  to  set  down  anything  as  American 
doctrine.  Therefore  little  more  will  be  attempted  than  a  refer- 
ence to  some  cases  in  the  order  of  the  States. 

§  1336.  Alabama.  —  Where  a  husband  permanently  abandons 
both  his  wife  and  the  State,  she  may  contract  and  sue  and  be 
sued  as  sole.^  Chilton,  J.,  observed  that  doubtless  the  rigid  rules 
of  the  common  law  would  not  permit  this,  though  the  English 
decisions  as  to  it  are  not  consistent.  ^'  But,"  he  added,  ^^a  more 
liberal  rule,  and  one  which,  we  think,  is  more  consistent  with 
reason  and  justice,  seems  to  obtain  in  this  country."  ^  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  statutes  regulating  the  question.^ 

§  1337.  Conneotioat.  —  Under  a  statute  perhaps  repealed,  but 
probably  not,  "whenever  any  married  woman  shall  have  been 
abandoned  by  her  husband,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  during  the 
continuance  of  such  abandonment  to  transact  business  in  her  own 
name,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  courts  of  justice."  A  case  is 
not  the  less  within  this  provision  though  the  abandonment  was 
justifiable  by  reason  of  the  wife's  faiilt.  Nor  need  it  have  con- 
tinued for  any  particular  time,  if  meant  to  be  perpetual.*  It 
authorizes  a  suit  even  against  the  husband.^ 

§  1338.  niinois. — The  tribunals. of  this  State  have  gone  a  great 
way  in  maintaining  the  separate  capacity  of  the  wife.  "  Where," 
said  Skinner,  J.,  "  the  husband  compels  the  wife  to  live  separate 
from  him,  either  by  abandoning  her  or  by  forcing  her  by  whatever 
means  to  leave  him,  and  such  separation  is  not  merely  temporary 

1  Innell  v.  Newman,  supra.  •  Mead  v.  Haghes.  15  Ala.  141,  147. 

2  Arthur  v,  Broadnax,  3  Ala,  557,  37  *  Ex  parte  Colo,  28  Ala.  50 ;  Young  o. 
Am.  D.  707 ;  Kreba  v.  O'Grady,  23  Ala.     PoUak.  85  Ala.  439. 

727,  58  Am.  D.  312;  James  v.  Stewart,  9  *  Moore  v.  Stevenson,  27  Conn.  14. 

Ala.  855 ;  Mead  v.  Hughes,  infra.  *  Adams  i;.  Adams,  51  Conn.  135. 
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and  capricious,  but  permanent  and  without  expeciaiion  ot  again 
living  tugf  tJier,  and  the  wife  is  unprovided  for  by  the  husband  in 
such  manner  aa  is  suited  to  their  circumstances  and  condition  in 
life,  she  may  acquire  property^  control  her  person  and  acquisi- 
tions, and  contract,  sue,  and  be  sued  in  relation  to  them  as  a/Vm# 
#or«f  during  the  continuance  of  such  condition/*  ^  An  abandon* 
ment  of  the  State  is  not  necessary;  btit  a  mere  deserted  wife 
may  acquire  property,  and  control  it  and  her  person,  and  sue  and 
be  sued  as  Bole,^ 

§  1339:  Iowa.  —  At  common  law,  and  aside  from  a  statute  on 
the  subject,  it  has  been  held  that  a  wife  long  and  ab&olutelr 
deserted  by  her  husband,  and  left  wholly  to  her  own  means  of 
support,  is  free  to  act  as  a  fem€  tale.  In  the  facts  of  the  caae 
wherein  it  was  so  laid  down,  the  desertion  had  continued  fifteen 
years,  and  the  husband  was  residing  in  another  State.^ 

§  1840*  LoujAiana.  —  The  rights  of  married  parties  in  this  State 
are  regulated  chiefly  after  the  rules  of  the  civil  law*  In  one  case 
it  was  held  that  only  where  the  husband  is  absent  from  the  State 
can  a  judge  authorize  the  wife  to  make  contracts.  Mere  al>sen€e 
from  the  parish  is  not  enough.* 

§  1341.  Maine. — Where  the  husband  has  long  and  completely 
separated  from  the  wife,  relinquishing  absolutely  his  marital 
rights,  she  may  act  as  iole.  Mutual  consent  and  provision  made 
for  her  have  some  tendency  to  prove  such  relinquishment,  bat 
thev  are  not  conclusive-  In  the  case  wherein  this  was  laid  down, the 
court,  passing  upon  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law,  negatived  the  wife's 
liability  to  be  sued,  saying :  '*  We  are  not  satisfied  the  sej>aration 
is  so  complete  that  he  [the  husband]  is  to  be  treated  as  having 
renounced  his  marital  rights  and  relations."^ 

§  1342.  Mafl»achu«ett». — **  Where,''  in  the  words  of  Shaw,  C.  X, 
*Hhe  husband  was  never  within  the  Commonwealth,  or  has  gone 
beyond  its  jurisdiction,  has  wholly  renounced  his  marital  rights 
and  duties  and  deserted  his  wife,  she  may  make  and  take  con* 
tracts  and  gue  and  bo  sued  in  her  own  name  as  a  feme  »oU,  It  it 
an  application  of  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law,  which  took 


»  Ixjre  V.  Moytiehjm,  16  HI.  277,  2S2, 
63  Am.  D.  306. 

«  Presscntt  P.  Fisher,  22  Bl.  390 ;  Lore 
tJ.  Mornehan.  snpra,  p.  2S0,  282. 

•  Smith  IV  Silence,  4  Iowa,  321,  66  Am. 
D.  137. 
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•  Wtlkinsoti  r.  Staabroiigh,  1  \jl  An. 
264,  And  see  WootctB  0.  Fee^oj,  12  L«. 
An*  449;  JotFnon  c.  Bordeloa.  14  L*.  An. 
61S. 

*  Ajer  ».  Warren,  47  Me.  217,  SSI 
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away  the  disability  of  coverture  when  the  husband  was  exiled  or 
had  abjured  the  realm.^  ...  In  this  respect  the  residence  of  the 
husband  in  another  State  of  these  United  States  was  equivalent 
to  a  residence  in  any  foreign  State,^  —  he  being  equally  beyond 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  courts.'*  A  complete  renunciation  of  marital  rights 
mast  be  meant,  and  it  must  be  coupled  with  absence  from  the 
State.'  Mere  desertion,  while  the  husband  continues  to  reside 
within  the  State,  will  not  suffice.*  But  there  is  a  statute  helpful 
to  the  wife  when  the  husband  is  within  the  State.* 

§  1343.  Missouri.  —  An  early  case  holds  that  a/e?n«  covert  is 
not  liable  on  her  promissory  note,  though  the  husband  has  aban- 
doned the  State,  and  has  been  for  many  years  —  in  this  instance, 
ten  —  absent  in  another  State.  "  The  cases  cited  from  the  Eng- 
lish books,**  said  the  learned  judge,  "are  where  the  husbands 
abjured  the  realm,  or  were  foreigners  residing  abroad.  The  prin- 
ciples settled  in  those  cases  do  not  apply.  If  by  a  removal  from 
one  State  to  another,  or  a  separate  residence  in  different  States,^ 
the  indissoluble  connection  by  which  the  wife  is  placed  under  the 
power  and  protection  of  the  husband  could  be  cancelled,  and  the 
parties  thereby  relieved  of  their  respective  liabilities  and  disabili- 
ties, there  would  be  little  need  of  troubling  the  legislature  or  the 
courts  on  the  subject  of  divorces."  ^  But  in  a  later  case,  where 
there  were  articles  of  separation,  and  the  husband  was  residing  in 
another  State,  and  this  condition  of  things  had  continued  twenty- 
four  years,  the  court  held  that  the  woman  could  sue  and  be  sued 
in  her  own  name.®  If  she  has  lived  many  years  apart  from  her 
husband,  then  has  made  him  a  co-plaintiff  in  her  suit,  he  not  ob- 
jecting, "  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  defendant  to  make 
tliat  objection  for  him."  ® 

§  1344.  Nevada.  —  An  abandonment,  to  be  within  the  doctrine 
we  are  considering,  must  be  absolute,  embracing  a  total  renuncia- 
tion of  the  marital  relation.^^ 

^  Referring   to   Gregory  v,  Panl,   15  *  Bigelow  i\  Bigelow,  120  Mass.  320. 

Mass.  31 ;  Abbot   v.  Bayley,  6  Pick.  89.  «  See  ante,  §  1342;  post,  §  1348. 

3  See  post,  §  1343,  1348.  7  Chouteau  v.  Merry,  3  Misso.  254,  255, 

•  Gregory  v.  Pierce,  4  Met.  478.    See  opinion  by  Wash,  J. 

also  C.  V.  Collins,  1  Mass.  116;  Ames  v.         ^  Rose  v.  Bates,  12  Misso.  30. 

Chew,  5  Met.  320.  *  Overspeck  v.  Thiemann,  92  Mo.  475, 

*  Shaw  V.  Thompson,   16  Pick.   198,     480,  Ray,  J. 

200,  26  Am.  D.  655.    And  see  Kendall  v.        ^o  Beckman  v,  Stanley,  8  Ney.  257. 
Jenniaon,  119  Mass.  251. 
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§  1345.  Hew  Hampshire. — Tlie  husband's  residence  in  another 
State^  in  a  case  where  the  desertion  is  not  complete^  does  not  bj 
the  cooimon  law  capacitate  the  wife  to  act  as  9oU,  But  "  by  force 
of  the  statute  of  Dec.  24, 1B40,  ghe  became/*  said  the  judge  in  one 
ease,  ^  under  the  circumstanceB  of  desertion  adverted  to,  capable 
of  acquiring  property."  Therefore  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to 
recover  against  her  for  the  items  in  his  bill  contracted  after  that 
date^  not  before** 

§  1346.  New  York.  —  If  a  husband  utterly  abandons  his  wife 
and  family,  renouncing  as  far  as  he  can  his  relations  to  them^  and 
removes  to  another  State,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  abjuring  the 
realm,  and  his  wife  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  her  own  name.* 

§  1B47,  North  CaxoUna.  —  There  was  in  North  Carolina  a  casi^J 
quite  like  the  ancient  abjuration  of  the  realm.  During  the  Revo* 
lutionary  War  a  married  man  who  had  the  option  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  or  leave  the  State  never  to  return,  chose  the  latter. 
His  wife,  tlms  left,  married  again  though  he  was  not  dead*  and 
otherwise  acted  as  sole.  The  court  deemed  that  "  except  as  to 
the  objection  to  the  marriage,"  the  banished  husband  "  is  to  be 
considered  as  to  all  purposes  to  be  actually  dead,  and  she  as  to 
all  purposes  as  a  feme  sole.  She  may  sue  and  be  sued,  acquire, 
and  transfer  property.  If  she  may  do  so  by  will,  as  stated  in 
2  Vern.  104,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  may  not  also  do  bo  by 
deed.'^s 

§  1348.   Ohio.  —  Where  a  separation  de  facto  has  been  caused 
by  the  husband's  brutality^  and  alimony  in  specific  property  hasi 
been  given  tlie  wife  without  a  divorce,  if  now  she  is  living  and 
maintaining  herself  as  single,  she  may  by  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  sue  as  sole  respecting  such  property.*    And  a 
married  woman  who,  after  being  deserted  in  a  foreign  country, 
came  to  Ohio  without  her  husband,  and  supported  herself,  he, 
never  being  within  the  State,  was  adjudged  competent  to  sue  and! 
be  sued*®     The  same  result  may  follow  an  abandonment  in  Ohio, 
if  the  husband  goes  to  parts  unknown  or  to  a  distant  State.^ 

§  1349.  Peunsylvaiiia-  ^ — One  case  holds  that  a  wife  left  to  earn 
her  own  living  may  recover  for  services  to  a  deceased  person, 


1  Bracket!  t\  Drew,  20  N.  H.  441,  442,         *  Iknoduni  v.  Pratt.  1  Ohio  St.  403. 


^  Oflborn  r.  Nekon.  59  Barb.  375* 
•  TxoughtoQ  r.  HilU  2  Havw.  406, 
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*  Wagg  V.  Gibbons,  6  Obio  St.  580. 
^  Ho»enthal  i^,  Maybugh^  33  Ohio  SL 
155. 
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from  whom  she  had  before  received  wages,  at  least  in  a  court 
of  equity .1  By  another,  if  a  husband  deserts  his  wife,  ^-  the  de- 
sertion, in  fact,  was  immediately  after  the  marriage,  and  he  mar- 
ried another  woman  in  Canada,  —  her  subsequent  acquisitions  are 
her  separate  property,  and  she  may  dispose  of  them  by  will  or 
otherwise.^  But  here  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  separate 
estate,  —  not  for  the  present  volumes.^  The  Act  of  1855,  con- 
ferring on  a  deserted  wife  the  rights  of  a  feme  sole  trader,  is 
constitutional.^ 

§  1350.  South  Carolina.  —  Aside  from  the  doctrine  of  married 
women  acting  as  feme  sole  traders,*  "there  is,"  said  Nott,  J., 
"no  case  where  the  husband  and  wife  are  living  in  the  sairie 
State,  the  wife  having  no  separate  estate  secured  to  her  by  deed, 
that  she  has  been  considered  as  able  to  contract,  and  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  as  a  feme  sole.^^  *  But  if  he  leaves  the  State,  not  in- 
tending to  return,  she  may  do  this,  as  though  unmarried.  "  Other- 
wise," said  Walies,  J.,  "  she  would  have  no  means  of  gaining  a 
support."  7 

§  1351.  Tennesaee.  —  The  question  for  this  State  was,  in  1825, 
regulated  by  a  statute.  ® 

§  1352.  Vermont.  —  No  absence  from  this  State,  by  a  husband 
who  intends  to  return,  will  subject  the  wife  to  be  sued  as  a  feme 
sole.  The  learned  Chief-Justice  observed  that  if  he  were  civilly 
dead,  or  an  alien  having  never  resided  in  the  State,  it  would  be 
otherwise.  But  in  the  present  case,  "  suppose  the  husband  should 
return  while  the  action  was  pending,  could  the  plaintiff  proceed 
with  his  action  and  imprison  the  wife?  ...  It  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  property  acquired  by  the  wife  in  his  absence 
would  be  beyond  his  control."®  A  note  given  by  the  deserted 
wife  for  necessaries  is  void,  and  her  promise  to  pay  it,  made 

1  Spier's  Appeal,  26  Pa.  233.  «  2  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  528. 

3  Starrett  i;.  Wynn,  17  S.  &  R.  130,  1  •  Brown  t;.  Killingsworth,  4  McCord, 

Am.  D.  654.  429,  431. 

•  See  Jacobs  v.  Featheretone,  6  Watts  ^  Bean  v.  Morgan,  4  McCord,  148. 
&  S.  346;  West  v.  West,  10  S.  &  R.  445  See  also  Robards  v.  Hutson,  3  McCord, 
Rees  V,  Waters,  9  Watts,  90 ;  Rorer  v.  475 ;  Pressley  v.  McDonald,  1  Rich.  27 ; 
O'Brien,  10  Pa.  212;  Tyson's  Appeal,  10  Hall  v.  Faust,  9  Rich.  Eq.  294;  Boyce  i\ 
Pa.  220;    Imhofif  v.  Brown,  30  Pa.  504;  Owens,  1  Hill,  S.  C.  8. 

Terry's  Appeal,  55  Pa.  344.  »  Cooper  v.  Maddox,  2  Sneed.  135. 

♦  Moninger  v.  Ritner,  104  Pa.  298.  »  Robinson  v.  Reynolds,  1  Aikens,  174, 
And  see  Hentz  v,  Clawson,  12  Philad.  179,  15  Am.  D.  673,  opinion  by  Skinner, 
432.  C.  J. 
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after  he  is  divorced  from  her,  is  invalid  as  being  without  con- 
sideration.^ 

§  1353.  United  States.  —  There  is  a  decision  hj  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  considerable  latitude  is 
allowed  the  wife  to  act  as  sole  when  deserted  by  her  husb&ud ; 
but  it  does  not  greatlj  illumine  the  subject.* 

§  1354.    The  Doctrine  of  thu  Chapter  restated. 

The  disabilities  of  coverture  are  in  general  the  same  when  the 
parties  are  in  separation  as  when  cohabiting.  If  the  husband  is 
civilly  dead,  a  condition  little  or  not  at  all  known  to  the  American 
law,  the  wife  is  freed  in  like  manner  as  by  his  natural  death.  It 
is  also  or  to  some  extent  the  same  when  a  married  woman  goes 
into  a  foreign  State  or  country,  and  lives  there  as  $ole^  her  hus- 
band not  accompanying  her,  if  she  is  permanently  separated  from 
him.  And  there  are  other  circumstances,  coming  short  of  this 
case,  wherein  his  abandonment  of  her  and  the  family  works  the 
like  result,  but  the  courts  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  facts  are  with- 
in this  proposition. 

1  Hayward  i;.  Barker,  52  Vt.  429,  36  *  Rhea  v.  Rhenner,  1  Pet.  105.  And 
Am.  B.  762.  see  Moores  v.  Carter,  Hemp.  64. 
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CHAPTEB  XLin. 

SEDUCTIONS  OF  THE   HUSBAND  OB  WIFE. 

§  1355, 1356.   Introduction. 
1357-1359.   Seduction  of  Husband. 
1360-1364.  Same  of  Wife  otherwise  than  in  Crim.  Con. 
1365-1375.   Crim.  Con.  with  Wife. 

1376.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1355.  XOsewhere.  —  Indictable  seductions  are  explained  by 
the  author  in  his  criminal-law  works.  The  civil  seductions,  for 
which  an  action  at  law  will  lie,  are  treated  of  by  him  in  "  Non- 
Contract  Law;"^  omitting  so  much  thereof  as  constitutes  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter.  So  that  this  chapter  is  supple- 
mental to  the  one  in  the  latter  1)ook. 

§  1356.  How  Chapter  divided. — We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Se- 
duction of  the  Husband  ;  II.  The  Seduction  of  the  Wife  otherwise 
than  in  Criminal  Conversation ;  III.  Criminal  Conversation  with 
the  Wife. 

I.    The  Seduction  of  the  Susband. 

§  1357.  "Wife's  Right.  — By  the  law  which  our  forefathers  brought 
to  this  country  from  England,  making  it  common  law  with  us,  the 
wife  is  entitled  to  the  society  and  protecting  care  of  her  husband. 
The  English  practice  enabled  her  to  compel  his  society  by  a  suit 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.^ 
Though  we  have  not  this  court  or  this  practice,  it  follows  from 
principles  stated  in  ^  preceding  chapter  *  that  the  wife's  right  to 
her  husband's  companionship  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  which 
we  derive  from  England,  and  that  it  can  be  enforced  whenever 
and  as  far  as  we  have  a  practice  and  tribunals  adapted  thereto. 
Hence  and  from  other  reasons,^  — 

1  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  363-388.  *  See,  for  example,  the  expositions  in 

a  Ante,  §  69.  Lynch  v.  Knight,  9  H.  L.  Caa.  577,  8  Jur. 

»  Ante,  §115-149.  ».s.  724. 
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§  1358.  Enticing  away  Husband.  —  Within  the  principles  which 
constitute  the  law  of  seduction,^  one  who  wrongfully  entices  awa^^ 
a  husband,  whereby  the  wife  is  deprived  of  his  society,  and  espe- 
cially also  of  his  protection  and  support,  inflicts  on  her  a  wrong 
in  its  nature  actionable.  We  have  seen-  that  by  the  common- 
law  rules,  which  forbid  the  wife  to  sue  for  a  tort  except  by 
joining  the  husband  as  co-plaintiff,  she  is  practically  without  an 
available  remedy.  But  under  the  modern  statutes  as  they  are 
shaped  in  many  of  our  States,  she  can  hold  property  at  law,  bring 
suits  to  secure  it,  and  maintain  actions  of  tort,  in  her  own  name 
and  with  no  interference  from  the  husband.  So  that  where  a  stat- 
ute of  this  sort  prevails,  she  has  her  action  against  the  seducer  of 
the  husband,  who  has  thus  wrongfully  deprived  her  of  his  society 
and  care,^ 

§  1359.  l*imitB  of  Doctrine.  —  We  have  too  few  cases  on  this 
question  to  enable  an  author  to  lay  down  on  authority,  and  with 
nice  exactness,  the  limits  of  the  doctrine.  But  it  has  been  deemed, 
and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the  complaining  wife  must  slmw  the 
defendant  to  have  been  the  seducer  or  cnticer  of  the  husband,  and 
that  a  woman  whom  he  has  led  into  an  illicit  relation  with  him  is 
not  amenable  to  tliis  suit.^  In  a  wife's  suit  against  her  father-in- 
law,  it  was  held  admissible  in  mitigation  of  damages  to  show 
that  his  son  was  married  to  her  while  intoxicated,  and  that  he 
had  no  affection  for  her  before  or  after  the  marriage.^  It  has 
been  deemed  also  that  the  enticement  must  have  been  malicious.^ 

IL    The  Seduction  of  the  Wife  otherwise  than  in  Criminal  Con- 
versation* 

§  1360.  Doctrin©  defined.  —  The  husband  being  entitled  to  the 
society  and  services  of  the  wife,"  it  follows  from  the  doctrine  of 
seduction,^  and  it  is  within  the  principles  stated  in  the  last  sub- 
title, that  he  may  recover  his  damages  against  any  one  who  unlaw- 


i  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  364-366. 

*  Antt%  §  1334. 

»  We»tlake  v.  Westkkc,  34  Ohio  St. 
6il,  32  Am.  R.  397  ;  Jnynea  v.  Jajnc»,  39 
Hun,  40 :  BrGiman  r.  Paasch,  7  Abb,  N, 
Cas.  249,  32  Am,  R.  407,  note ;  Baker  v. 
Baker,  16  Ahb.  N.  Caa.  293;  BasM>tt  r. 
BiwHett,  20  Bradw.  543 ;  Bennett  r.  Ben- 
nett, 116  N   Y.  584;    Warner  y.  Miller, 
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17  Abb.  N.  Cns.  221  j  Churchill  u,  Lewis. 
17  Abb.  N.  Cas.  226. 

*  Churchill  V.  Lewis,  17  Abb.  N.  Ota. 
226. 

*  Basso tt  I'.  Basflett,  20  Bratlw,  543. 

«  Westlako  v.  WeMlake,  34   Ohio  St. 
621,32  Am.  R,  397> 
^  Ante,  §  11  &4. 
«  Biehiip  Non-Con.  Law,  §  364-366. 
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fully  ^  entices  her  away,  though  nothing  transpires  or  is  meant  in 
the  nature  of  criihinal  conversation.^    Even  — 

§  1361.  AUenate  AffeotioiiB.  —  One  who,  by  improper  means, 
alienates  a  wife's  affections  from  her  husband,  though  she  neither 
leaves  him  nor  yields  her  person  to  the  seducer,  injures  the  hus- 
band in  that  to  which  he  is  entitled,  —  brings  unhappiness  to  the 
domestic  hearth,  renders  her  mere  services  less  efficient  and  valu- 
able, and  inflicts  on  him  a  damage  in  the  nature  of  slander,^  —  so 
that  for  the  redress  of  this  wrong  an  action  is  maintainable.^ 

§  1362.  Separation  Jnatlfiable.  —  A  husband  whoso  ill  conduct 
has  justified  his  wife  in  leaving  him,  has  no  right  of  action  against 
another  who  assists  her  therein,  or  receives,  or  harbors  her.* 
Even  — 

§  1363.  Motive.  —  Though  in  fact  she  has  not  been  ill-treated, 
yet  if  she  represents  herself  to  have  been  so,  to  a  person  who 
honestly  believes  her,  and  renders  aid  to  her  from  motives  of 
humanity,  the  husband  cannot  recover  damages.  This  action  will 
lie  only  when  there  is  some  ionji  of  evil  in  the  motive  or  pur- 
pose,—  bad  faith  toward  the  husband.^ 

§  1364.  Wife's  Parents.  — '^  A  father's  house,'*  says  Kent,  "  is 
always  open  to  his  children ;  and  whether  they  be  married  or  un- 
married, it  is  still  to  them  a  refuge  from  evil,  and  a  consolation 
in  distress.  Natural  affection  establishes  and  consecrates  this  asy- 
lum. The  father  is  under  even  a  legal  obligation  to  maintain  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  if  he  be  competent,  and  they  unable  to 
maintain  themselves ;  and  according  to  Lord  Coke,  it  is  *  nature's 
profession  to  assist,  maintain,  and  console  the  child.' "  ^  And  this 
parental  function  includes  the  giving  of  advice.  So  that,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  parents  of  a  young  girl  who  had  secretly  mar- 
ried against  their  wishes,  sent  for  her  to  come  and  get  her  clothes, 
and  then  they  gave  her  true  advice  to  quit  her  husband  and  re- 

*  Winsmore  v.  Greenbank,  Willes,  577,  R.  385 ;  Heermance  v.  James,  47  Barb. 
583.  120,  32  How.  Pr.  142,  52  Am.  R.  388, 

*  Higham  r.  Vanosdol,  101  Ind.  160;     note. 

Hatcheson  v.  Peck,  5  Johns.  196;  Scherpf  *  Berthon  v.  Cartwright,  2  Esp.  480; 

V.  Szadeczky,  4  E.  D.  Smith,  110;  Chan-  Rabe  v.  Hanna,  5  Ohio,  530. 

cellor  Walworth  in  P. ».  Mercein,  8  Paige,  ^  Barnes  r.  Allen,  1  Abb.  Ap.  Ill,  I 

47,  54;  Bennett  v.  Smith,  21  Barb.  439;  Keyes,  390;   Philp  v.  Sqnire,  Peake,  82; 

Barnes  p.  Allen,  30  Barb.  663 ;   Rabe  v.  Holtz  v.  Dick,  42  Ohio  St.  23,  28,  51  Am. 

Hanna,  5  Ohio,  530.  R.  791.    And  see,  for  illustrations,  Bishop 

»  Bishop   Non-Con.   Law,  §  222,  253,  Non-Con.  Law,  §  303. 

254.  7  Hutcheson  i;.  Peck,  5  Johns.  196, 2ia 

*  Rinehart  v.  Bills,  82  Mo.  534, 52  Am. 
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at  home,  which  she  voluntarily  did  while  having  perfect  free- 
to  return  to  him,  they  were  adjudged  not  liable  to  him  in 
damiges.  "'  There  can  be,"  said  Deaderick,  J.,  ^*  no  law  to  restrain 
the  parent  from  honestly  and  sincerely  endeavoring  to  protect  his 
daughter,  by  means  uf  counsel  and  warning,  from  impending  ruin 
or  disgrace,  or  wreck  of  her  happinesa  or  usefulness  for  life.  Tliere 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  par^ 
ent  in  such  cases,  and  those  of  a  mere  intermeddling  stranger. 
A  father  has  no  right  to  restrain  his  daughter  from  returning  to 
her  hnsband,  if  she  desires  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
lawfully  give  counsel  and  honest  advice  for  her  own  good,  and 
shelter  her  in  his  own  house,  if  she  chooses  to  remain  witli  him.**^ 
"  Still,''  in  the  language  of  another  case,  **  where  the  motive  is  not 
protection  of  the  wife,  but  hatred  and  ill-will  of  the  husband,  it  is 
no  answer  to  his  action  for  such  interference  that  the  offenders 
were  his  wife's  parents,"*  There  is  in  the  law  of  libel  and  slan- 
der a  doctrine  analogous  to  this,  from  which  perhaps  helpful  illus- 
trations may  be  drawn.® 


Ill,    Criminal  Conversation  with  the  Wi/e^ 

§  1365.  TermB — Distinctions.  —  '*  Criminal  Conversation,"  com- 
monly in  our  books  abbreviated  to  Crim.  Con,,  is  adultery  com- 
mitted by  a  third  person  with  the  wife,  viewed  as  a  civil  wrong  to 
the  husband,^  It  is  often  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Seduction^ 
as  it  is  in  this  cliapter.  The  reason  and  propriety  of  this  come 
from  the  fact  that  ordinarily,  while  still  not  necessarily,  seduc- 
tion is  the  means  whereby  the  adulterous  intercourse  is  brought 
about,  and  it  is  the  aggravating  circumstance  in  most  of  the 
cases.  But  in  matter  of  law  seduction  is  not  essential,  and  one 
who  com Qi its  a  rape  on  the  wife  is  liable  to  the  husband^s  action 
for  a  criminal  conversation,^  It  is  the  same  also  where  the  wife 
requires  no  persuasion,  or  is  herself  the  seducer.^  Facts  like  these 
simply  aggravate  or  diminish  the  damages.    Hence  — 


J  Payne  v.  Williams,  4  Baxter,  583^ 
585. 

a  Holtai  I?.  Dkk,  42  Ohio  Rt.  23,  28,  51 
Am*  li.  79^1,  opiTiion  bv  Okc)%  J.  And 
«eo  Friend  t\  Thom|won,  Wright,  636  j 
Burnett  v,  Burkheiid,  21  Ark.  77;  Rabo 
V.  Hanna,  5  Chin,  sntx 

•  Bishop   Non-Con*   Law,   §   304  aod 
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uotc«    And  see  Turner  v,  Esl«s,  3  Mass. 

317. 

*  3  BL  Com.  139. 

*  Egbert  v.  Green  wait,  44  Mich*  245, 
38  Am.  U.  260. 

^  FcrgUMUQ  17.  Smetbersi  70  lod.  519, 36 
Ajil  R,  186. 
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§  1366.  Doctrine  defined.  —  The  doctrine  of  this  sub-title  is, 
that  one's  sexual  intercourse  with  another's  wife  is  a  civil  wrong 
to  the  husband,  except  where  some  special  circumstance  renders 
it  otherwise  ;  and  it  is  more  or  less  aggravated,  bringing  with  it 
heavier  or  lighter  damages,  according  as  it  is  attended  by  seduc- 
tion or  rape  or  other  enormity  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  wife's 
unsolicited  willingness  or  other  mitigating  fact  on  the  other  hand. 
Thus,  — 

§  1367.  Wife  a  Prostitnte.  —  If  the  husband  suffers  his  wife  to 
live  openly  as  a  common  prostitute,  he  can  have  no  action  against 
a  man  who  has  a  criminal  intercourse  with  her,  for  by  implication 
he  has  consented  to  it ;  ^  but  her  mere  want  of  chastity,  and  his 
living  with  her  after  he  knows  it,  will  not  take  away  his  action, 
yet  it  will  diminish  the  damages.^    Even  — 

§  1368.  Antenuptial  Incontinence  —  of  the  wife  may  be  shown 
in  mitigation  of  damages,  yet  not  in  bar  of  the  action,*  —  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  proposition  is  believed  to  be  always  just,  but  the 
former  part  would  not  be  just  in  a  case  wherein  the  wife  at  or 
before  marriage  had  absolutely  and  completely  reformed.  In  one 
case,  the  trial  court  charged  the  jury  that  if  her  bad  conduct 
was  confined  exclusively  to  her  intimacy  with  the  defendant,  and 
the  plaintiff  was  induced  to  marry  her  by  his  recommendation 
that  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  the  plaintiff  believed  that  she  was 
pure  and  virtuous,  then  her  bad  conduct  with  him  before  mar- 
riage should  not  be  considered  in  mitigation  of  the  damages ;  and 
the  court  of  review  deemed  the  proposition  to  be  both  sound  in 
law  and  good  in  morals.*     Of  course,  — 

§  1369.  Wife  consenting.  —  The  consent  of  the  wife  does  not 
take  away  the  husband's  action ;  for  it  is  the  burden  of  his  com- 
plaint that  the  defendant  procured  it.^  But  if  she  was  the  seducer, 
it  will  mitigate  the  damages.^ 

§  1370.  Connivance.  —  As  already  seen,*^  a  husband's  consent 
to  his  wife's  adultery  avoids  his  suit  against  the  adulterer.     And 

1  Cook  ».  Wood,  30  Ga.  891, 76  Am.  D.  *  Stumm  v.   Hummel,  39  Iowa,  478, 

677  ;  Sanborn  v.  Neilson,  infra.  482,  483. 

^  Sanborn   v.   Neilson,  4  N.  H.  501 ;  '  Moore  v.  Hammons,  119  Ind.  510; 

Harrison  v.  Price,  22  Ind.  165;  Barter  v.  Wales  v.  Miner,  89  Ind.  118. 
Crill,  33  Barb.  283 ;  Sherwood  v.  Titman,  *  Ferguson  v.  Smothers,  70  Ind.  519, 

55  Pa.  77.  36  Am.  R.  186. 

s  Conway  v.  Nicol,  34  Iowa,  533.    And  '  Ante,  §  1367. 

see  Foulks  v.  Archer,  2  Vroom,  58. 
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it  is  the  same  whether  he  has  given  his 
specific  act,  or  a  ireneral  one  to  lead  a  liccnti 

§1371.  HuBband's  Bad  Conduct. — Bad 
hand  in  tlie  matrimonial  relation,  not  amoun 
his  wife's  immorality,  —  such  as  unkind  tre 
eiatiug  with  lewd  women,®  and  cruelty/  bi3 
ered  in  one  case,  mere  ill  temper  and  occ 
quarrelling,^  —  may  be  shown  in  mitigation  i 
still  they  will  not  defeat  the  suit,* 

§  1372.  Want  of  AffectSon  —  between  the 
terior  to  the  seduction  charged,  while  no  am 
action,  would  seem  in  reason  to  mitigate 
consequently  his  loss  has  been  less.  This  h 
so  has  been  the  contrary*  ® 

§  lo7o.  separation.  —  In  various  cases  ti 
denied  redress  where  he  and  his  wife  wo^fl 
articles.^  If  the  articles  by  their  terms  pe 
adultery,  they  would  justly  have  this  efifect, 
nivance.  If  they  did  not,  they  would  stil 
damages,  but  in  reason  they  should  not  tal 
action.  And  such  is  the  latest  opinion  from 
Butt^  J.,  observing  to  the  jury,  '*It  must  b< 
that  if  a  Itusband  and  wife  have  consented  t 
liave  in  fact  lived  separately  for  a  number  o 
the  husband  wuuld  be  compensated  by  the 
damages.  But  each  case  varies  with  the  dii 
of  life,  and  I  Imve  no  hesitation  in  telling  you 
the  acquaintance  of  another  man*s  wife,  en; 
and  is  the  cause  of  her  separation  from  h< 
after  such  separation  commits  adultery  with 


J  Btmndl  v.  Greatheatl,  49  Barb.  106; 
Rea  V.  Tucker,  51  111.  110,  99  Am.  D. 
539;  Wursley  v.  Bisj^et,  cit^d  2  T.  R. 
166,  168;  Winter  v,  Ilernj,  4  Car.  &  P* 
494. 

3  Biinndl  i\  Greatlicad,  49  Barh,  106. 

"  Norton  r:  Warner,  9  Conn.  172  ;  Shat- 
turk  tr.  Hammond.  4©  Vt.  466,  14  Am.  tt. 
63K 

*  Hiidley  v.  Heywood,  121  Maaa,  236 ; 
Coleman  iC  White,  43  Tnd.  429. 

*  Van  Vacter  p.  McKiUip.  7  Blackf. 
578;  Bromley  v.  Wallace,  4  Esp.  237. 
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entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  damages  as  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  if  no  separation  deed  had  been  executed  between 
them,  and  that  even  if  no  adultery  had  been  committed  before 
the  separation."^ 

§  1374.  Condonatioii,  —  which  is  the  husband's  forgiveness  of 
the  wife's  offence,  while  it  will  take  away  his  right  to  a  divorce,  is 
no  impediment  to  his  action  against  her  seducer ;  it  is  a  pardon  of 
her  wrong,  not  his.' 

§  1375.  Damages.  —  It  has  already  become  plain  to  the  reader 
that  the  damages  in  these  cases  are  specially  subject  to  be  varied 
by  the  particular  facts.  Consequently  the  jury  has  a  wide  dis- 
cretion concerning  them,  and  commonly  the  court  will  not  grant  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  that  they  are  excessive.'  Viewed  merely 
as  compensatory,  they  are  in  some  circumstances  properly  very 
high.*  Beyond  which,  vindictive  damages,  including  compensa- 
tion for  mental  anguish,  are  permissible.* 

§  1376.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  law  gives  such  protection  as  its  established  processes  and 
general  principles  permit  to  each  of  the  married  parties,  against 
any  wrongful  leading  of  the  other  by  a  third  person  into  a  breach 
of  matrimonial  duty.  To  entice  away  a  husband  from  his  wife  is  an 
injury  to  her  for  which,  in  States  wherein  the  statutes  auttiorize 
her  to  sue  at  law  in  her  own  name,  she  may  have  redress  in  the 
common-law  courts.  Wrongfully  to  alienate  a  wife's  affections 
from  her  husband,  or  to  allure  her  away  from  him,  is  a  harm  to 
him  for  which  he  may  maintain  a  suit  at  law.  And  it  is  a  like 
damage  to  him  to  commit  adultery  with  the  wife,  except  by  his 
consent  or  connivance.  The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable 
for  these  several  breaches  of  duty  varies  greatly  with  the  particu- 
lar case. 

J  Izard  V.  Izard,  supra,  p.  47.  ■  Torre  v.  Summers,  2  Nott  &  McC. 

-  Verholf  v.  Van   Houwenlengen,   21  267,  10  Am.  D.  597. 
Iowa,  429;  Stumm  v.  Hummel,  39  Iowa,  ^  Wales  v.  Miner,  89  Ind.  118. 

478;    Clouser  v.   Clapper,   59   Ind.  548;  ^Johnson  v.  Allen,   100  N.  C.   131; 

Macdonald  v.  Macdonald,  12  Scotch  Sess.  Johnston  v.  Disbrow,  47  Mich.  59 ;  Yundt 

Cas.  4th  ser.  1327;  Pomero  t;.  Pomero,  10  v.  Hartrnnft,  41  HI.  9.    But  see  Keyse  v. 

P.D.I  74.  Keyse,  11  P.  D.  100. 
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THE  INTERVENTIONS  OF  LAW  BETWEEN  HUSBAND  AM 
WIFE  OTHEE  THAN  BY  JUDICIAL  DIVOKCE. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


MISCELLANEOUS   AND   IN  GENERAL. 


§  1S77.  Common  Law  -=  Statutes*  —  Except  as  pointed  out  ia 
the  next  two  chapters^  and  except  by  judicial  divorce,  our  law 
has  only  statutory  remedies  for  wrongs  committed  by  the  parties 
against  each  other  in  marriage.    Thus,  — 

§  1378.  The  EngUah  Divorce  Act  —  and  its  amendments  haTC 
some  provisions  of  the ^ sort  now  contemplated,  not  requiring  ex- 
tended explanations  in  a  work  for  American  practice.  They  hate 
been  by  Parliament  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  resulting  in  a 
power  in  the  magistrates  to  interpose  summarily  between  the  par- 
ties, with  orders  amounting  substantially  to  judicial  separatiom.* 

§  1379.  AbandoBment  a  Crime. — ^  In  some  of  our  States  it  i« 
made  a  crime  for  a  husband,  having' the  means  to  maintain  his  j 
wife,  or  wife  and  children,  to  abandon  thera.^  WHiere  the  aban- 1 
donment  has  taken  place  in  one  State,  then  the  wife  removes  tej 
another,  this  proceeding  cannot  be  maintained  in  theJatter;  bc-| 
cause,  like  any  other  crime,  it  is  punishable  only  when  it  was" 

112;  Gin**t  p.  C-niet,  14  P.  D.  15«:  fVntf 
r,  PowuU,  U  R  D    1T7;  CuUcy  r.  ChM- 
nmn.  7  Q.  B.  D.   &1> ;    Piuiiing  r,  Sonth  J 
Shields  Union*  13  Q.  B.  D.  25 ;  Uadiion  v.\ 
Haii4<m,  IS  Q-  B,  »,  77$ ;  Piipe  9,  V^V^ 

. ,  — ^   «-r      ^  "H «0  Q  B'  ^^-  ^*                                  „      ^ 

In  Goods  of  SteplMmm,  Lei^^Eep.  I  P-  &  *  P-  r.  Fe««it,  74  N,  T.  320 ;  P.  r,  Cm- 

M,  287  ;  Woods  r.  Woods,  1^^^  Y  ^'  \"^\  ^^^^"^  ^«*^' *^  *  ^'  ^'  MitcheU,  2  Thom|>.j 

H«tlMriji«toa  r.  H«Cbeiiiigt«««,,^\t^  fcC.174;  I>eiiiott  p.  C.  64  Pm.  302;  P  - 
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HAmsdeo  r.  Brevlej,  Law  R^p.  10  Q  Bu 
147  •  tn  r»  Cownid,  Law  Rep^  wljq.  179 ; 
Kwmrt  r,  Chnhb,  Law  Rep     ^^q  IBq. 
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committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.^  If  the  abandon- 
ment began  before  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  a  continuance  of 
it  afterward  is  within  its  inhibitions.^  The  New  York  statute  has 
been  adjudged  constitutional.*    So, — 

§  1380.  Abandonment  as  CivU  Injury.  —  In  some  of  the  States, 
the  abandonment  is  made  foundation  for  some  brief  or  summary 
civil  proceeding.*  Under  the  Massachusetts  statute,  this  proceed- 
ing is  held  not  to  be  barred  by  the  wife's  release  of  the  husband 
from  his  duty  of  support,  though  on  a  valuable  consideration ;  be- 
cause the  laws  of  the  State  give  no  validity  at  law  to  a  bargaining 
between  husband  and  wife.^  If  he  has  left  the  State,  and  the  wife 
remains  in  it,  the  proceeding  can  be  carried  on  against  him,  with- 
out service  of  process  upon  him  in  the  State,  to  the  extent  of 
appropriating  to  her  maintenance  such  of  his  property  as  he  has 
not  removed.^  The  order  of  the  court,  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
sent  of  the  parties,  cannot  be  that  the  husband  pay  a  sum  in  gross 
for  the  future  support  of  his  wife ;  for  it  is  only  a  temporary  pro- 
vision for  her  maintenance.^ 

§  1381.  Other  Remedies,  —  or  variations  of  the  foregoing,  are 
provided  in  some  of  the  States,  but  none  are  of  special  importance.® 

§  1382.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

In  some  of  our  States  and  in  England,  statiites  have  provided 
summary  processes  whereby  to  compel  a  husband  to  support  his 
wife  and  family,  and  in  some  of  the  States  the  husband's  neglect 
is  made  a  crime.  None  of  them  apparently  interfere  with  the 
plenary  divorce  proceeding. 

Walah,  11    Hnn,   292;    Bayne  v.  P.  14  ».  Winton,  27  Hnn,  264 ;  Bulkley  ».  Boyce, 

Hnn,  181;  S.  v.  White,  45  Mo.  512;  S.  v.  48  Hun,  259;   Babbitt  v.  Babbitt,  69  Dl. 

Larger,  45  Mo.  510;    S.  v.   Ransell,  41  277;    Maas   r.   Maas,  7  Stew.   Ch.   113; 

Conn.  433;   S.  v.  Deaton,  65  N.  C.  496;  Bander's  Appeal,  115  Pa.  480. 

S.  V.  Gunzler,  52  Mo.  1 72 ;  S.  v.  Dunston,  *  Silverman   r.  Silverman,  140  Mass. 

78  N.  C.  418;  P.  i;.  Naehr,  30  Hun,  461  ;  560. 

P.  r.  Walsh,  33  Hun,  345 ;  S.  i'.  Newberry,  «  Blackinton  v.  Blackinton,  141  Mass. 

43  Mo.  429 ;  S.  v.  Ransell,  41  Conn.  433  ;  432,  55  Am.  R.  484. 

P.  V.  Bergen,  36  Hun,  241.  7  Doole  v.  Doole.  144  Mass.  278. 

1  P.  V.  Vitan,  20  Abb.  N.  Cas.  298.  *  And  see  Danville  v.  Wheelock,  47  Vt. 

3  S.  p.  Witham,  70  Wis.  473.  57;   McAllister  v.  McAllister,  10  Heisk. 

•  Duffy  r.  P.  6  Hill,  N.  Y.  75.  And  345;  Chaffee  v.  Chaffee,  15  Mich.  184; 
see  Ex  parte  Murray,  35  Fed.  Rep.  496.  Pose  v.  Foss,  2  Bradw.  411  ;   Jenkins  p. 

*  Stanbrough  v.  Stanbrough,  60  Ind.  Jenkins,  3  Bradw.  641 ;  Nash  v.  Norment, 
275;  Chaffee  v.  Chaffee,  15  Mich.  184;  5  Mo.  Ap.  545;  Davis's  Appeal,  90  Pa. 
Nichols  p.  Nichols,  50  N.  Y.  Super.  251 ;  131 ;  C.  v.  Jones,  90  Pa.  431 ;  Eagle  ». 
Walter  v.  Walter,  117  Ind.  247;  Tnnstall  Hagle,  68  Cal.  588. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

SPECIAIJ.T  OP  AUMONT  WITHOUT  DIYOKS. 

11383,1384.   Introdoctioii. 
1385-1392.  In  Generml  of  Alimonj. 
1393-1401.  Whether  mod  when  mn  Independent  BighL 
1402-1420.  In  what  Manner  mnd  for  what  Cmims. 
1421.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1883.  Elsewhere. — Alimony  as  an  incident  of  divoroe  will  be 
considered  in  the  second  yolume ;  and  some  help  on  the  subject 
of  this  chapter  may  there  be  obtained. 

§  1384.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  L  In  Gen- 
eral of  Alimony ;  II.  Whether  and  when  Alimony  is  an  Inde- 
pendent Right ;  III.  In  what  Manner  and  for  what  Causes  this 
Independent  Alimony  is  granted. 

I.  In  General  of  Alimantf. 

§  1385.  On  what  Principle.  —  It  being  the  dnty  of  the  husband 
to  maintain  the  wife,  if  in  fact  she  is  destitute,  and  he  has  a 
fund  or  other  capabilities  whence  the  maintenance  should  come, 
it  devolves  on  the  judiciary  to  enforce  against  him  this  duty.  In 
pursuance  whereof  we  have  seen  that  the  law  has  authorized  her 
to  pledge  his  credit  for  necessaries,  and  given  the  person  supply- 
ing them  his  suit.^  But  this  remedy  does  not  furnish  complete 
justice  for  every  sort  of  case ;  so  that  when  a  marriage,  or  the 
rights  and  liabilities  resulting  from  it,  and  the  married  parties, 
are  duly  before  a  court,  it  may  and  should  in  proper  circumstances 
exercise  its  power  over  the  husband  in  favor  of  the  needy  wife. 
The  practical  limits  of  which  doctrine  are  not  absolutely  distinct ; 
the  provision  ordered  is  termed  alimony. 

§  1386.  Alimony  defined.  —  Alimony,  as  the  word  is  used  in 

1  Ante,  §  1184,  1186-1188. 
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this  department  of  our  unwritten  law,  is  the  allowance  which  a 
husband  pays,  by  order  of  court,  to  his  wife  while  living  separate 
from  him,  for  her  maintenance,  —  the  separate  living  being  com- 
monly understood  to  be  such  as  takes  place  under  judicial  super- 
vision or  authority.^  As  employed  in  various  statutes,  its  meaning 
is  wider ;  thus,  it  may  be  a  like  provision  ordered  for  the  suste- 
nance of  a  woman  divorced  from  the  bond  of  matrimony,  out  of 
her  late  husband's  estate ;  or  perhaps,  under  some  of  the  statutes, 
it  may  be  a  part  of  such  estate  set  off  to  her,  for  her  use,  or  for 
her  sole  ownership,  when  the  bond  of  the  marriage  has  been  dis- 
solved. If  it  is  an  allowance  for  the  wife's  sustenance  during  the 
pendency  of  a  suit,  it  is  called  alimony  pendente  lite^  or  tempo- 
rary alimony ;  if  after  its  termination,  it  is  known  as  permanent 
alimony. 

§  1387.  From  Husband  to  'Wife,  not  'Wife  to  HuBband.  —  The 
wife  being  under  no  legal  duty  to  support  her  husband,^  alimony 
extends  only  to  an  allowance  from  him  to  her,  so  that  a  court 
cannot  order  her  to  aliment  him.*  Yet,  in  reason,  it  may  be  other- 
wise as  the  result  of  statutes  sujfficiently  distinct. 

§  1388.  Mere  Appendage.  —  By  the  English  doctrine,  followed 
in  most  of  our  States,  alimony  has  no  independent  existence.   Only 


^  other  Definitions.  —  The  foUowing 
are  among  the  definitions  in  the  books: 
"Alimony,  although  it  properly  signi- 
fies nourishment  or  maintenance,  when 
strictly  taken,  yet  now,  in  the  common 
legal  and  practicable  sense,  it  signifies 
that  proportion  of  the  husband's  estate 
which  the  wife  sues  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  to  have  allowed  her  for  her  present 
subsistence  and  livelihood,  according  to 
law,  upon  any  such  separation  from  her 
husband  as  is  not  caused  by  her  own 
elopement  or  adultery."  Godol.  Abr. 
508.  "Alimony  signifies  that  legal  pro- 
portion of  the  husband's  estate  which,  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  is 
allowed  to  the  wife  for  her  maintenance 
upon  account  of  any  separation  from 
him."  AyL  Parer.  58.  '*  Alimony,  in  its 
legal  sense,  may  be  defined  to  be  that  pro- 
portion of  the  husband's  estate  which  is 
judicially  allowed  and  allotted  to  a  wife, 
for  her  sustenance  and  livelihood,  during 
the  period  of  their  separation."  Rufiin, 
C.  J.,  in  Rogers  t;.  Vines,  6  Ire.  293,  297. 
VOL.  I.  —  37 


"  Alimony  is  the  maintenance  or  support 
which  a  husband  is  bound  to  give  his  wife, 
upon  a  separation  from  her ;  or,  the  sup- 
port which  either  father  or  mother  is 
bound  to  give  to  his  or  her  children, 
though  this  is  more  usually  called  main- 
tenance." Strong,  Senator,  in  Burr  v. 
Burr,  7  Hill,  N.  Y.  207,  213.  "Alimony 
is  maintenance  afforded  to  the  wife,  where 
the  husband  refuses  to  give  it,  or  where 
his  improper  conduct  compels  her  to  sep- 
arate from  him.  It  is  not  a  portion  of 
his  real  estate,  to  be  assigned  to  her  in 
fee-simple,  subject  to  her  control  or  to  be 
sold  at  her  pleasure,  but  a  provision  for 
her  support  to  continue  during  their  joint 
lives,  or  so  long  as  they  live  separate." 
Martin,  J.  in  WaUingsford  i;.  Wallings- 
ford,  6  Har.  &  J.  485,  488.  See  also  Par- 
sons V.  Parsons,  9  N.  H.  309,  32  Am.  D. 
362 ;  Wooldridge  v,  Lucas,  7  B.  Monr.  49 ; 
Clark  V.  Clark,  6  Watts  &  S.  85;  1  BL 
Com.  441. 

S  Ante,  §  1184. 

'  Somers  v.  Somers,  39  Kan.  132, 136b 
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as  an  appendagf^  to  Bome  other  proceeding  —  as,  commonljj  for 
divorce  —  is  it  knowii  in  any  department  of  the  unwritten   law ; 
BO  court,  not  even  the  ecclesiastical,  being  authorized  to  grant  it 
when  it  is  the  only  relief  sought^     In  proceedings  other  than  for 
divorce, — 

§  1389.  SnppUcavit  —  (Further  aa  to  Mere  Appendage}*  —  *^  I 
take  it,*'  said  Lord  Lougliborough,  ^'  to  be  now  the  established  law 
that  no  court,  not  even  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  has  any  ori^nal 
jurisdiction  to  give  a  wife  a  separate  maintenance.  It  is  always 
as  mcidental  to  some  other  matter  that  she  becomes  entitled  to  a 
separate  provision.  If  she  applies  in  this  court  [of  equity]  upon  a 
supplicavit  for  security  of  the  peace  against  her  husband,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  she  should  lire  apart,  as  incidental  to  that  the 
Chaifcellor  will  allow  her  separate  maintenance  ;  so  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court,  if  it  ig  necessary  for  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  prop- 
ter  smvitianC*^  But  other  authorities  leave  it  more  than  doubtful 
whether  equity  can  grant  alimony  in  a  |>ermanent  form  upon  a  «m/>*J 
plicavit  for  security  of  the  peace.^  Indeed,  the  writ  of  suppUcavii 
itself  can  hardly  be  said  to  pertain  to  the  American  chancery  pro» 
cedure.  Certainly  it  is  seldom  resorted  to*  There  was  a  modem 
attempt  to  employ  it  in  Massachusetts;  but  on  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  question,  the  petition  for  it  was  dinmissed.  "  No  writ 
of  mippUcavit,'-  it  was  said,  *'has  ever  issued  from  this  court.** 
The  applicant  was  a  woman  who  charged  her  husband  with  ex* 
treme  eroelty,  wiiich  would  have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce;  but 
conscientious  scrnples  prevented  her  resorting  to  the  divorce  pro- 
ceeding. Even  this,  the  court  deemed,  did  not  authorize  inter- 
ference in  the  way  requested.  "It  never  was  a  direct  object  of 
the  wiity'  said  Chapman,  C.  X,  "to  give  alimony.  Its  purpose 
was  to  protect  the  complaining  party  from  personal  violence  and 


1  Ree«i  V.  Waters^  9  Watts.  90.  93; 
Head  v,  Ilead,  3  Atk-  547  j  Lawson  p. 
Shot  well,  27  ML^sis.  630.633;  Bankstott 
V.  BuQk»tnn»  27  Misers.  692. 

2  Ball  P.  MoDtgomery,  3  Ve».  Jr.  191, 
195, 

■  Upon  this.  Mr.  Snmner.  in  a  note  to 
Ball  V.  Moiit|Ofomerv,  aopra  (Am.  <hI.), 
after  ref(?rring  to  2  Story  Ei|.  Jun^ip* 
§  1422,  iwMs ;  **It  is  A{ii<I,  ho\vevf*r,  that 
there  is  no  modern  inntanre  of  the  exer- 
cise <»f  this  authority  upon  a  writ  of  $up- 
plicaviL    2  Storj*  E<|'  Jurisp.  §  1423, 1476 ; 
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2  no|:»er  Hus.  &  Wife,  c,  22,  §  4,  p.  309, 
note;  Uk  §  5,  p.  317-320;  Claacy  Mar. 
Women.  I>,  5,  c.  \,  p,  453-455.  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  F^eems  to  have  doubted  whether 
the  writ  oti^jht  now  to  b<?  granted  in  trlian- 
eery,  iih  the  remedy  at  law  was  complete. 
Cudd  V.  Codd,  2  Johns,  Ch.  141 .  Mr,  .)ii#^ 
tiee  Story  adds  that  it  is  diHieult,  njMtu 
the  authorities,  to  maintaiu  this  douht. 
Story  Eq.  Jurisp.  §  1476.  note.'*  The  an 
thorities  in  tlie  rettt  of  thia  note  mx^  ; 
be  coustilted* 
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abuse.  Sometimes  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  a  temporary 
provision  for  a  wife  who  had  left  her  husband  because  it  was 
not  safe  to  live  with  him,  until  he  would  i^eceive  her  back.  An 
attempt  to  use  the  process  for  the  direct  purpose  of  obtaining  ali- 
mony to  enable  her  to  have  a  permanent  separate  maintenance 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  abuse."  ^ 

§  1390.  Fund  in  Court.  —  Under  special  circumstances,  a  wife 
has  been  permitted  to  have  an  advance  out  of  a  fund  in  court,  for 
her  temporary  maintenance.* 

§  1391.  Specifio  Performanoe  of  Articles.  —  It  has  been  already 
explained^  that  a  husband  may  bind  himself  in  articles  of  separa- 
tion to  support  his  wife.  In  some  circumstances,  his  undertaking 
is  enforceable  in  equjty.*  But  a  decree  compelling  him  is  not  a 
decree  for  alimony.     Hence  — 

§  1392.  In  General.  —  There  is  no  very  broad  ground,  other 
than  the  disputed  one  disclosed  in  the  next  sub-title,  whereon  to 
rest  alimony  outside  of  the  suit  for  divorce. 

II.    Whether  and  when  Alimony  is  an  Independent  Right. 

§  1393.  Defective  Formula  of  Reason  —  (Lack  of  Thinking).  — 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  consists  of  reason,^  and  that 
reason  is  constantly  detecting  and  pointing  out  judicial  blunders, 
by  means  whereof  cases  wrongly  decided  and  false  doctrines  are 
overruled,  it  is  no  novel  thing  for  a  bench  of  judges  to  accept 
some  thoughtless  utterance  of  a  predecessor  as  though  it  were 
reason,  and  decide  cases  upon  it,  without  a  particle  of  examina- 
tion to  see  whether  it  is  just  or  false.  Indeed,  through  this  sort 
of  abnegation  of  the  office  of  thinking,  our  law  has  been  made 
to  linger  and  it  now  remains  in  the  shadows  of  the  dark  ages, 
instead  of  walking  onward  with  the  other  sciences  toward  the 
light  of  a  better  future.  An  illustration  of  this  now  lies  before 
us.  Wisely  and  well  our  judiciary  has  unanimously  decided,  after 
thinking,  that  the  mere  non-existence  of  ecclesiastical  courts  with 

1  Adams  v.  Adams,  100  Mass.  365,  369,  Head  r.  Head,  8  Atk.  295,  547 ;  Watkyns 

872,  1  Am.  R.  111.   And  see  Codd  v.  Codd,  v.  Watkyns,  2  Atk.  96  ;  Hobbs  v.  Hull,  1 

2  Johns.  Ch.  141.  Cox,  445 ;  Wilkes  v.  Wilkes,  2  Dick.  791 ; 

«  Barkerr.  Vogan,17LawRep.Ir.447;  2  Chitty  Gen.  Pract.  Am.  ed.  434,  435, 

Hart  V.  Molson,  4  Lower  Canada,  127.  462. 

*  Ante.  §  1261,  1270,  1286.  *  Ante,  §  130,  131. 

^  Angier   v.  Angier,  Gilb.  Ch.  152* 
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u»  does  not  ei.  our  equity  trlbuuals  to  take  op  and  exercise 

Uieir  divorce  j  ion.*    Yet  the  rejected  doctrine  that  it  docs, 

changed  in  a  way  to  deprive  it  even  of  the  Beoiblance  of  reason, 
happens  to  have  been  long  ago  put  forth  by  someliody  aa  law, 
whoretipou  numbers  of  our  tribuniik  adopted  and  are  now  follow* 
ing  it ;  namely,  that  because  wc  have  no  ecclesiastical  courts,  our 
eciaity  tribunal  may  take  their  jurisdiction  to  grant,  not  divorce, 
but  alimony,  —  in  oblivion  of  the  fatal  truth  that  those  courts 
never  had  or  claimed  the  authority  to  award  alimony,  except  as 
au  incident  to  the  divorce  which  admittedly  is  not  within  the  juri^ 
diction  of  etiuity.     To  go  back  to  the  begimiiiig,  — 

§  1394.  Ihigliah  Equity  JurisdictioQ  temp.  CtomweU.  —  In  ^Ug* 
land  during  the  Common wealtli  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  aftioU 
islied ;  thereupon  the  equity  judges  were  expressly  authorized,  it 
appears  by  a  clause  in  tlieir  commissions,^  to  decide  causes  of 
alimony,  and  after  the  Restoration  their  decrees  were  by  statnte 
confirmed.  Misapprehensions  of  this  matter  have  sometimes  led 
to  the  inference  that  the  equity  courts  took  cognizance  of  the 
question  simply  as  of  their  own  appropriate  jurisdiction,  because 
of  the  extinguishment  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  or  as  succeeding 
to  them.  But  this  obviously  was  not  so;  since,  had  the  jurisdic- 
tion been  theirs,  they  would  have  exercised  it  as  well  when  there 
were  ecclesiastical  courts  as  when  there  were  none,  for  the  latter 
never  claimed  it,  their  alimony  being  only  an  incident  in  the 
^divorce  suit;  and  since  any  jurisdiction  which  they  might  assume 

successors  of  the  defunct  ecclesiastical  courts  could  have  been 
only  to  decide  causes  of  divorce,  with  their  incidental  alimony, 
not  to  grant  an  alimony  before  unknown,^    Now,  — 


'  Se©  the  rha|>Ur  nnte,  §  115-140, 
'^  For  ihifl  I  ntn  cite  only  Fonblauque, 
wKo  Kiiys :  **  During  the  tinie  <A  the  trcju- 
bit's,  conjTnis»i*>tierH  were  appointed  to 
ufhom  juriadirtton  wan  erpresilt^  r^ivrn  [to 
htrar  <^ana<*s  of  alltnony],  and  whow*  decree* 
wcri'  hM  to  he  confirmed  by  th©  net  for 
the  ronfinnatimi  of  jmlit'iftl  procoedin^." 
A^niti :  "  It  18  olw^ervable  that  if  cooits 
f>f  cfiuity  had  tin  on^hml  and  concurrent 
juriKilirtion  with  the  Bpirituiil  courts,  it 
won  hi  have  been  unneci^nitary  to  frWe  the 
KwrnitiiKRioiion^  during  the  troubles  sach 
jurindittton ;  nnd  the  douht  which  was 
ent«*Ttaincd  could  imt  hnvp  lieeii  mi«e<l 
respecting  the  validits^  of  their  decrees, 
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aft«r  the  act  confirming  judicial  proceed* 
ings."  Fonb.  Eq  96,  y7,  note.  It  was 
BO  €««y  for  an  English  writer  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  this  special  ftuthority  had 
been  conferred  on  the  comniij^sioners,  that 
it  is  Dot  presumjible  this  anthor  is  mis-  j 
tuken,  thongh  he  seemB  not  to  have  t^ 
ferred  t^  the  sources  of  hia  information. 

^  On  the  EnglUh  law  of  this  subject. 
con»till  Whorwood  t.  WborwcMwl,  1  Hep, 
Ch,  223 ;  Oxeiiden  r,  Oxenden,  GilK  Oh* 
1,  S  Vem.  493;  Angier  v,  An^er,  Gilb, 
Ch-  152;  Head  v.  Head.  3  Atk  295,  547; 
Anonymona,  2  Show.  282:  Lo^brook  iv 
Tyler»  I  Rep.  Ch.  44 :  Ashton  r,  Aah- 
ton,   I   Rep.  Ch.  164  ;    Hiuiael  %%  Bod^ 
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§  1395.  "With  xiB.  —  Following  the  imperfect  formula  of  reason 
above  pointed  out,^  the  courts  of  equity  in  some  of  our  colonies 
and  States  have  exercised  the  authority,  not  of  granting  divorce, 
but  alimony,  where  the  latter  was  the  only  relief  prayed.  Besides 
which,  in  some  of  these  States,  perhaps  also  in  States  where  the 
jurisdiction  was  never  admitted  as  of  right  under  the  unwritten 
law,  it  has  been  conferred  by  statutes.*    Thus,  — 

§  1396.  In  Maryland,  —  from  the  earliest  colonial  times,  tlio 
High  Court  of  Chancery  exercised  this  jurisdiction  as,  in  the 
absence  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  belonging  to  it.^  And  in  1777 
a  statute  confirmed  it,  providing  "  that  the  Chancellor  shall  and 
may  hear  and  determine  all  causes  for  alimony,  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  such  causes  could  be  heard  and  determined  by 
the  laws  of  England  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  there."  As  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  had  no  power  over  alimony  ex- 


1  Rep.  Ch.  186;  Watkyns  v.  Watkyns,  2 
Atk.  96;  Duncan  v.  Duncan,  19  Yes.  394; 
Wilkes  V.  Wilkes,  2  Dick.  791 ;  Foden  v. 
Finney,  4  Russ.  428 ;  Colnier  v.  Colmer, 
Moseley ,  118;  Nicholls  v.  Dan  vers,  2  Veru. 
671;  Williams  v.  Callow,  2  Vern.  752; 
Yeo  F.  Yeo,  2  Dick.  498;  Hyat's  Case, 
Cro.  Jac.  364.  Fonblanque  says  :  "  In 
Nicholls  V.  Danvers,  2  Vern.  671,  proceed- 
ings had  been  had  against  the  husband 
(as  appears  from  the  register's  book, 
though  not  noticed  in  Mr.  Vernon's  Re- 
port) in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  propter 
savitiam."  1  Fonb.  Eq.  96,  note.  See 
also  1  Mad.  Ch.  Pr.  386,  note ;  2  Bright 
Hus.  &  Wife,  354 ;  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Div. 
598 ;  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  209 ;  2  Story  Eq. 
Jur.  §  1422;  Ayl.  Parer.  59,  60;  Godol. 
Abr.  503 ;  ante,  §  1386,  1388, 1389,  1393. 

1  Ante,  §  1393. 

3  Miller  v.  Miller,  Saxton,  386 ;  Lock- 
ridge  r.  Lockridge,  3  Dana,  28,  28  Am.  D. 
62;  Turrel  v.  Turrel,  2  Johns.  Ch.  391. 
And  see  Mix  v.  Mix,  1  Johns.  Ch.  108. 
8o  in  Ohio.  Swan's  Stat.  294 ;  Page  on 
Div.  290;  Jones  v.  Jones,  Wright,  155; 
Hesler  v.  Ilesler,  Wright,  210;  Bnscom  v. 
Bascom,  Wright,  632 ;  Questel  v.  Questcl, 
Wright,  491 ;  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  Wright, 
128;  Johnston  v.  Johnston,  Wright,  454; 
D'Arusmont  v.  D'Arusmont,  14  Law  Re- 
porter, 311,  8  West.  Iaw  Jour.  548. 

'  Helms  V.  Franciscus,  2  Bland,  544, 
20  Am.  D.  402;  FomshiU  v.  Murray,  1 


Bland,  479 ;  Macnamara's  Case,  2  Bland, 
566,  note;  Scott's  Case,  2  Bland,  568, 
note ;  Govane's  Case,  2  Bland,  570,  note. 
See  also  Raymond's  Ch.  Dig.  285.  In 
Macnamara's  Case,  decided  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  the  defendant  claimed  an 
appeal  to  the  Arches  Court  in  England. 
His  right  thereto  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
knowledged, it  does  not  appear  on  what 
principle.  In  Galwith  v.  Galwith,  4  liar.  & 
McH.  477,  apparently  adjudicated  in  1689, 
the  County  Court  ordered  "  that  the  said 
John  Galwith  [the  defendant]  take  home 
with  him  his  said  wife  Jane  Galwith,  to 
dwell  with  him  as  man  and  wife  ought  to 
do;  or  otherwise  to  allow  and  maintain 
her,  3,000  wt.  of  tobacco  a  year,  commene- 
ing  from  that  day.''  On  the  defendant's 
appeal  to  the  Provincial  Court,  the  follow- 
ing errors  were  assigned:  Ist.  That  the 
County  Court  ))assed  judgment  upon  read- 
ing the  petition,  without  calling  the  said 
John  to  answer.  2d.  That  tlio  County 
Court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter, 
being  touching  alimony,  whicli  is  recover- 
able only  in  chancery  or  in  the  Court  of 
the  Ordinary.  3d.  That  tlie  court  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to 
separation  and  divorce  between  man  and 
w^ife,  but  they  are  examinable  only  in  the 
Court  of  Ordinary.  The  judgmentwas  re- 
versed, but  we  are  not  informed  on  what 
particular  ground. 
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oept  in  connection  with  divorce,  it  would  not  have  been  an  extrav- 
agant interpretation  to  derive  from  this  statute  authority  to  decree 
both  divorce  and  alimony,  to  the  extent  exercised  in  those  couits« 
But  it  was  held,  instead,  that  the  wife  could  have  under  it  Uie 
sort  of  alimony  we  are  considering,  for  any  cause  authorizing  in 
England  a  divorce  from  l>ed  and  board,  and  even  sometimes  for 
other  causes;*  yet  not  the  divorce.^    Again, — 

§  1397.  In  North  Carolina*  —  from  early  times,  bills  for  alimony 
were  Bustained  by  the  equity  courts,  without  question  of  their 
jurisdiction.^  In  one  case  the  husband  demurred  to  the  wife's 
bill  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  prochein  ami;  but  t!ie  de- 
murrer was  overruled,  two  precedents  being  cited  showing  the 
practice  of  the  court  in  suits  of  this  class.*    And  — 

§  1308.  In  «tlll  other  States,  — this  jurisdiction  is  recognized 
as  inherent  in  equity,  and  in  others  it  is  conferred  by  statutes. 
So  that  in  the  one  way  or  the  other  it  widely  prevails  with  us;  as^ 
in  Virginia^^  Kentucky,^  South  Carolina,^  Alabama^®  Mississippi,'* 


1  JomUon  V.  Jamison,  4  Md,  Ch,  289, 
295. 

^  Helmfl  V.  FraticiscM,  and  FoniRhill 
I?,  Murray,  i^apra.  Whether  the  court 
woiihJ  have  juriaillrti^m  asiMe  from  the 
Btatutt'p  i|uorv,  Walliugsforfl  r.  Wnlling*- 
foT<i,  6  liiiT,  &  .L  485.  And  »e<j  lieu  itt  i% 
Hewitt,  1  Blaad,  101  ;  Craue  v,  Mfc^iitiui, 
I  Gill  &  J.  4£h'J.  ly  Am.  0.  2.17;  Wright 
tr.  Wright.  2  Md,  429,  56  Am.  D.  723  ; 
Wiles  V.  Wile»,  3  Md,  \,  56  Anu  D.  733  ; 
Duniitx-k  1^  l)uiiiifx:k.  3  Md.  Ch.  140. 

*  AQOiiyTPcma,  1  Hajw.  347;  tspiUcT  v. 
SpiUer,  1  ilayw.  4«2,  a'  D.  1796,  1797. 

*  Kuiejht  t?.  Knight,  2  Ilayw.  101. 

*  IMrcoU  i\  PurciiU,  4  H^n.  &  Munf. 
607;  Almond  v,  Almond,  4  Rand.  6G2,  15 
Am.  D.  781.  In  I'lircell  u.  I'urccU,  the 
("hnncellor  admita  that  the  nuthorities  aro 
in  doubt  and  contradiction;  bo,  |miceed- 
in^  to  consider  the  quej^tion  on  print  iplej 
heuays:  "I  hold  that  in  every  well -rejjjo- 
luted  government  there  must  somewh^^xe 
exist  ft  jwwer  of  affording  a  remedy  whore 
the  law  affords  oono ;  and  this  peculiarly 
belong  to  a  court  of  efjuity ;  ami  jLi  hus- 
band and  wife  are  eunsidered  as  one  per- 
son iu  law,  it  ifl  evident  that  In  this  cade 
the  law  can  afford  no  remedy*  which  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  a  sufficient 
ground  to  give  this  court  jurisdiction, 
and  therefore  it  must  entertaiu  the  bill.'* 
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It  is  not  comoionly  thus  assumed  that  & 
court  of  equity  will  take  jurliidicttou  ul  a 
fiubject  i^imply  because  the  common  l»w 
trihunala  do  not.  1  Story  £q^  Juriep. 
§  62*     8ee  post,  §  1409. 

*  Lock  ridge  t?.  Lockridgo,  3  Dan  a.  28, 
28  Am.  D.  52.  In  Butler  v.  Ruder,  4 
Litt.  201,  the  court  reviews  the  English 
authorities,  finds  them  conflicting,  so  foK 
lows  thofie  it  deems  most  ccmsoDaxit 
reason  and  equity,  —  resulting  iu  ^nstaiiwl 
iujT  the  jorisdiction  It  further  holds  that 
the  statnte  which  auth0ri7.es  alimony  in 
certain  eases  does  nol  take  away  authority 
over  othera  "which  have  jitrong  moral 
claims/*  And  see  Boggess  r,  Bog^jest^  41 
Dana,  307;  Wuoldridge  r.  Lucas,  7  B. 
Monr.  49:  Hulett  r,  Hulett,  80  Ky.  364. 

'  Jclineau  c.  Jelineau,  2  De».  45; 
Prince  v.  Vnme,  1  Kich,  Eq.  282;  Three- 
wits  I?.  Threewits,  4  Dea,  560 ;  Prather  v. 
1* rather,  4  Des,  33 ;  Mattison  t\  Mattison 
I  St  rob.  Eq.  387,  47  Am.  D.  541  ;  Brigg 
v,  Briggs,  24  8.  C.  377.  And  see  Anonj-- 
mou»,  I  Ties.  113. 

»  Glover  c.  Glover,  16  Ala.  440;  Hiiid« 
V.  Hinds,  60  Ala,  22a ;  Murray  t*,  Murray, 
&4  Ala  363,  And  Bee  Wray  w.  Wtuy^  93 
Ala.  187. 

«  Gnrkud  v.  GarlRud,  50  Missui.  694j 
Venjer  c  Verner,  62  Missis,  260;  Mc 
Farland  tf.  McFarhuid,  64  Miasia.  449. 


CHAP.  XLV.]  AUMONT  WITHOUT  DIVORCE,  §  1400 

lowa,^  Colorado,*  California  (hy  a  majority  opinion),^  and  per- 
haps some  other  States;^  and  particularly  under  statutes,  in 
such  States  as  New  Jersey,*  Illinois,®  Georgia,^  and  perhaps  some 
others.^     So,  — 

§  1399.  Outside  of  the  United  States,  —  this  jurisdiction  is  in 
some  localities  exercised;  as,  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,^  and 
with  statutory  aid  in  Ontario  ^^  and  Manitoba.^*  On  the  other 
hand,  — 

§  1400.  Jurisdiotioii  denied.  —  Against  this  highly  respectable 
array  of  authority,  the  doctrine  most  prevailing  among  us  denies 
the  jurisdiction  except  when  given  by  a  statute.  And  the  reason 
is  that  in  England,  whence  we  derive  our  laws,  neither  the  equity 
tribunals  nor  any  other  had  the  jurisdiction  when  this  country  was 
settled.  If  we  assume  that  equity  had  it  during  the  Common- 
wealth, it  did  not  afterward.  Our  ancestors  brought  with  them 
the  laws  of  the  mother  country  as  they  were  at  the  date  of  emi- 
gration, not  at  a  previous  date.  They  did  not  transfer  hither 
what,  in  England,  had  then  no  existence.  If  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  had  exercised  this  jurisdiction,  there  would  be  a  show  of 
reason  for  saying  that  as  we  have  no  such  courts,  equity  may  take 
it.  But  even  this  argument  is  done  away  with  by  the  uniform 
holding  of  our  tribunals  that,  in  the  absence  of  ecclesiastical 
courts,  equity  cannot  perform  their  divorce  functions.^  Moreover, 
there  is  no  one  head  of  equity  power  to  which,  by  analogy,  this 
can  be  said  to  belong.  Again,  let  the  reader  note  the  peculiarity 
of  this  proceeding.  A  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  given  to  the 
wife,  concludes  with  the  same  decree  for  alimony  which  this  pro- 

1  Graves  v.  Graves,  36  Iowa,  310,  14  v.  Babbitt,  69  m.  277;  Wahle  ».  Wahle, 

Am.  R.  525 ;  Finn  v.  Finn,  62  Iowa,  482 ;  71  111.  510. 

Farbert;.  Farber,  64  Iowa,  362;  Platner  "^  Glass  v,  Wynn,  76  Ga.  319;  Lamar 

V.  Platner,  66  Iowa,  378.  v,  Jennings,  69  Qa.  392 ;  Hawes  v,  Hawes, 

«  Daniels  i;.  Daniels,  9  Colo.  133.  66  Ga.  142. 

»  Galland    v.   Galland,    38    Cal.    265.  »  Corley  ».  Corley,  8  Baxter,  7 ;  Nicely 

Which  conclosion  is  now  aided  by  a  stat-  v.  Nicely,  3   Head,   184.      As  to  Rhode 

ute.     Ex    parte   Winter,  70    Cal.    291 ;  Island,  see  Battey  v,  Battey,  1  R.  I.  212. 

Hagle  V.  Hagle,  68  Cal.  588.  »  1   Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  660;  2 

*  Cheever  ».  Wilson,  6  Dist.  Col.  149;  Bum  Ec.  Law,  Phillim.  ed.  500;  Shelf. 
Woods  p.  Waddle,  44  Ohio  St.  449.  Mar.  &  Div.  368. 

*  Cory  V,  Cory,  3  Stock.  400;  Anshutz  "  Severn  v,  Severn,  3  Grant,  U.  C. 
V.  Anshutz,  1  C.  E.  Green,  162.  Ch.  431 ;  Soules  v.  Soules,  2  Grant,  U.  C. 

^Johnson   v,  Johnson,   125   111.   510;     Ch.  299. 
Cooper  V.  Cooper,  4  Bradw.  285 ;  Babbitt  "  Wood  v.  Wood,  1  Manitoba,  317. 

w  Ante,  §  116,  121,  123,  128,  137. 
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CHAP.  XLV.]  ALIMONY  WITHOUT  DIVORCE.  §  1406 

ni.  In  what  Manner  and  for  what  Causes  this  Independent  Ali- 
mony is  granted. 

§  1402.  Unoertalnties.  —  The  authorities  leave  manj  questions 
within  this  sub-title  uncertain ;  the  remedy  for  which  is  to  search 
out  the  principles,  and  accept  their  pointings. 

§  1403.    The  Causes  and  how  Operating :  — 

In  Principle,  —  if  we  follow  what  has  heretofore  been  the  com- 
mon reasoning  as  explained  in  the  last  sub-title,  and  so  look  upon 
this  equity  jurisdiction  for  alimony  as  a  part  of  the  divorce  func- 
tions of  the  former  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  result  is  that  this 
alimony  will  be  granted  the  wife  for  the  husband's  adultery  or 
cruelty,  yet  for  no  other  cause  ;  since  alone  for  these  two  causes 
did  those  courts  separate  parties  from  bed  and  board.  But  if  we 
reject  this  common  reasoning  and  accept  the  jurisdiction  simply 
as  technically  established  by  authority  and  usage,  then  look  for 
the  bounds  of  the  doctrine,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  elucidations 
of  preceding  chapters  regarding  the  rights  of  separation  and  the 
support  of  the  wife  therein.^  And  the  rule  will  be  that  whenever 
the  wife  is  justified  in  living  apart  from  her  husband,^  and  she  is 
without  means  and  he  is  capable  of  supplying  them,  but  does  not, 
she  may  have  this  alimony.  The  explanations  of  the  last  sub-title 
show  this  to  be  the  more  rational  form  of  the  doctrine.    Now, — 

§  1404.  The  Adjudications  —  leave  the  question  entirely  at  sea. 
Thus,— 

§1405.  CTmeity, — if  it  has  proceeded  to  the  extent  which,  by 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  justifies  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  yet 
not  otherwise,  will  by  all  opinions  furnish  ground  for  this  ali- 
mony.^   At  the  same  time, — 

§  1406.  Adultery,  —  which  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  ample 
for  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  with  alimony,  is,  according  to 
the  slight  judicial  authority  wo  have,  not  certainly  sufficient  for 
the  form  of  alimony  we  are  considering.*  Standing  alone,  it  was 
in  one  case  deemed  inadequate  if  the  husband  will  cohabit  with 

1  Ante,  §  1183-1252.  r.  Glover,  16  Ala.  440 ;  Hunter  r.  Hunter, 

2  Ante,  §  1217-1223.  7  Bradw.  253;  Corley  v.  Corlcy,  8  Bax- 
«  Taylor  v,  Taylor,  4  Des.  167;  Jeli-     ter,  7;   Briggs  v.  Briggs,  24  S.  C.  377; 

nean  v.  Jelineau,  2  Des.  45 ;  Anonymous,     Platner  v.  Platner,  66  Iowa,  378.     See 
4  Des.  94 ;  Almond  v.  Almond,  4  Rand.     Van  Arsdalen  r.  Van  Arsdalen,  3  Stew. 
662,  15  Am.  D.  781 ;  Lockridge  ».  Lock-     Ch.  359;  Cray  r.  Cray,  5  Stew.  Ch.  25. 
Xidge,  3  Dana,  28,  28  Am.  D.  52;  Glover         «  Briggs  r.  Briggs,  24  S.  C.  377. 
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lufl  wife  and  treat  her  welL^  This  denial  of  the  sufSciency  of  adtil- 
lerr,  where  the  husband  conBents  to  cohabit  with  his  wife  simul* 
taneotislj  with  the  strum jK?t,  is  a  ftort  of  logical  conclusion  from 
the  coiirt^s  inability  to  pass  upon  the  rightfulness  of  a  separation 
On  the  other  hand,  — 

§  1407.  Desertion*  ~  Under  a  statute  giving  the  equity  tribuna 
the  alimony  jurisdiction  "that  is  exercised  and  ]^K>ssessed  by  any 
ecclesiastical  or  other  court  in  England"  —  construed  to  author- 
ize only  alimony,  not  also  a  separation  from  bed  and  board  or  the 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,*  —  it  was  first  strongly  intimated,^ 
then  adjudged**  that  desertion,  which  by  the  English  ecclesiastical 
law  would  furnish  ground  only  for  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights,  is  sl  delictum  whereon  the  decree  for  alimony  may 
be  based.  And  without  statutory  aid,  desertion  is  clearly  held 
to  be  sufficient,*  especially  when  accompanied,  as  it  is  almost  of 
necessity,  with  a  total  neglect  to  provide  for  the  wife.^  Here, 
then,  is  a  clear  departure  from  the  rule  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts; 
for  they  never  granted  either  a  divorce  or  alimony  for  deaertion- 
Hence,  — 

§  1408*  Divorce  or  Restitution.  —  Some  have  deemed^ and  this 
in  reason  is  a  better  doctrine  than  the  other  —  that  the  Equity 
Court  should  require  the  same  causes  which  in  England  author- 
ized the  ecclesiastical  to  decree  a  separation  from  bed  and  board 
or  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights;^  and  tliua  we  are  emanci- 
pated  from  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  cruelty,  with  adultery  doubt- 
fuLs     So  that  — 

§  1409,  Justifiably  Separate, — We  are  free  to  adopt  the  rule, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  still  better  one  in  reason,^  that 
whenever  a  destitute  wife  is  living  apart  from  her  husband,  for  a 


1  PratLer  v.  Pratlier,  4  Dee.  33. 

^  Severn  p.  Severn,  3  Grant,  U.  C  Cli. 
431 ;  Soales  v,  Soolea,  2  Grant,  U.  C.  Cb. 
299. 

*  Severn  l*.  Severn,  Bopra*  p.  447, 

*  Howey  r.  IluNvey,  27  Uriuitp  U,  C. 
Ch.  57.  To  the  like  eifect,  Conlan  t\ 
Clarke,  25  L.  CatK  Jur.  90. 

*  1^1  ncc  r.  Prince,  I  Rich.  Eq.  282, 
287;  Hair  v.  Hair,  10  Hich.  Kq.  163; 
Wiles  r.  Wiles,  3  Md.  I,  56  Am.  D.  733; 
Jamison  ».  Jamison,  4  Md.  Ch.  289.  On 
the  other  hanJ,  mere  abandonment  has 
been  thought  lusulGeieuti    tbe  busbaad 
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mufit  also  refuse  to  either  live  with  hk 
wife  or  contribnte  to  hi^r  maiuteuoiice. 
Lorrjiu  t^  Lo^an,  *2  B.  Munr  I4f. 

^  PnrcijU  r.  Piircell,  4  Hen.  &  Mnnf. 
507 ;  Butler  i'.  Butler,  4  latt.  201 ;  Colmer 
f*Colmer,  Moseley,  118.  Add  see  Battejr 
p.  Baltey,  1  R.  I.  212, 

7  Hbame  v.  Rhame,  I  McCord  CH.  19T, 
16  Am.  D,  597;  Hair  v.  Hair,  10  Rich! 
Eq.  163.  And  eae  Helms  v,  Frauciddu, 
2  BIoDd,  544,  20  Am.  D,  402. 

•  Ante,  §  1405,  1406. 

»  Ante,  f  140a. 


CHAP.  XLV.]  ALIMONY  WITHOUT  DITOECB.  §  1411 

cause  legally  justifying  her,  he  may  be  compelled,  if  able,  to  supply 
alimony.  And  this  view  is  not  without  judicial  support.  Thus,  in 
an  Alabama  case,  Somerville,  J.,  departing  from  the  line  of  argu- 
ment stated  in  the  last  sub-title,  said  :  "  The  broad  ground  upon 
which  the  jurisdiction  is  made  to  rest  is  the  unquestionable  duty 
of  the  husband  to  support  the  wife,  and  the  inadequacy  of  legal 
remedies  to  enforce  this  duty."  ^  The  necessary  result  of  which 
proposition  is,  that  whenever  the  law  casts  upon  the  husband  the 
duty  to  support  his  wife,  and  he  fails  to  obey,  she  may  have  this 
alimony  suit  against  him.  And  other  cases  furnish  more  or  less 
ground  of  authority,  not  in  all  very  distinct,  for  this  doctrine.^ 

§  1410.  TVife  in  Fault  —  (Cruelty).  —  The  various  recognized 
principles  of  the  law  apply  to  this  suit ;  as,  if  the  wife  is  in  fault, 
she  will  in  proper  circumstances^  be  barred  of  her  remedy.  Thus, 
if  she  relies  on  her  husband's  ill  usage,  she  must  show  rectitude 
of  conduct  on  her  part,*  though  it  need  not  have  been  entirely 
blameless.^ 

§  1411.   In  what  Manner  —  Analogies  to  IXivorce  :  — 
Temporary  Alimony  —  Suit-money.  —  Without  the   aid   of  any 
statute,  the  courts  allow  to  the  wife  in  these  causes  the  same 
temporary  alimony  and  suit-money  as  in  those  for  divorce,-^ a 
doctrine  which  there  is  no  just  ground  to  dispute.^ 

1  Hinds  V,  Hinds,  80  Ala.  225, 226.  So,  9  Bradw.  517;  Lindenschmidt  r.  Linden- 
in  Finn  r.  Finn,  62  Iowa,  482,  484,  Day,  schmidt,  29  Mo.  A  p.  295. 
C.  J.  observes :  "  This  court  has  held  that  •  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  54-65. 
a  court  of  equity  will  entertain  an  action  *  Anonymous,  4  Des.  94.  Also  it  was 
brought  for  alimony  alone,  and  will  grant  observed  in  Kentucky  that  '*  though  a 
the  same,  though  no  divorce  or  other  re-  wife  not  entitled  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
lief  is  sought,  when  the  wife  is  separated  conjugal  relation  may  be  entitled  to  ali- 
from  the  husband  on  account  of  conduct  mony,  according  either  to  our  statute  or 
on  his  part  justifying  the  separation.*'  the  common  law,  yet  a  wife  who  has  vol- 
Referring  to  Graves  v.  Graves,  36  Iowa,  nntarily  abandoned  her  husband  should 
310,  14  Am.  R.  525.  Other  relevant  Iowa  not  have  a  decree  for  her  separate  main- 
cases  are  Farber  v,  Farber,  64  Iowa,  362 ;  tenance  unless  her  abandonment  of  him 
Vanduzer  v.  Vanduzer,  70  Iowa,  614.  was,  without  her  fault,  rendered  necessary 

<  Most  of  these  cases  are  on  statutes  for  her  safety  or  happiness,  and  was  con- 

which    plainly   influenced    the    question,  sistent  with  social  order  and  public  pol- 

Houts   V,   llouts,   17    Bradw.  439;    Jen-  icy."    Boggess  r.  Boggess,  4  Dana,  307. 
kins  V.  Jenkins,   104   111.   134;    Glass  v.         ^  Griffin  v.  Griffin.  8  B.  Monr.  120. 
Wynn,  76  Ga.  319 ;  Weigand  v,  Weigand,  ^  Finn  v.  Finn,  62  Iowa,  482 ;  Vemer 

14  Stew.  Ch.  202;   Cooper  v.  Cooper,  4  r.  Vemer,  62  Missis.  260;  Daniels  v,  Dan- 

Bradw.  285 ;    Tnreman   v.   Tureman, .  4  iels,  9  Colo.  133 ;   Ex  parte  Winter,  70 

Bradw.  335 ;  Johnson  v,  Johnson,  125  111.  Cal.  291 ;  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  20  Bradw. 

510;  Davidson  v.  Davidson,  47  Mich.  151 ;  495;  Holleman  v.  Holleman,  69  Ga  676; 

Hawes  v.  Hawes.  66  Ga  142;   Hulett  v,  McFarland  v.  McFarland,  64  Missis.  449. 
Hulett,  80  Ky.  364 ;  Umlaof  v.  Umlauf, 
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§  1412,  iiocaiity  of  Jari&dictioEL.  —  The^e  suits  seem  to  be  in 
other  reapectft  within  the  unalogleft  of  the  divorce  laws.  Thus, 
ill  Marytand,  where  oeither  party  had  a  domicil  within  the  State, 
bat  the  husband  had  property  there,  the  court  would  not  take  the 
jurisdiction.  "One  or  other  of  the  parties,"  said  Grason,  J,/*  must 
be  domiciled  witliin  the  State/*  * 

5  1418.  ConfessioiM  in  Bvldence.  —  Probably  the  rule  which  re» 
fuses  to  accept  confessions  as  alone  sufficient  for  divorce*  should 
be  applied  also  in  these  alimony  cases.  For  though  there  mav  be 
doubt  whether  the  judgment  renders  the  question  of  the  marriage 
re9  Judicata  as  in  the  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  and  though 
possibly  the  effect  of  the  decree  ou  the  status  of  after-born  chil- 
dren may  be  different,  still  the  suit  is  upon  the  same  matter  of 
marrlaf^e  or  no  marriage,  of  dwelling  together  by  married  per- 
sons or  living  separate,  of  placing  them  beyond  tlie  inducements 
to  abide  in  actual  matrimony  or  drawing  them  closer  together  in 
this  relation,  whence  has  sprung  the  rule  of  regarding  the  public 
as  a  party,  and  so  rcc|uiring  proof  of  all  the  facts  in  issue.  Yet  a 
case  of  this  kind  has  been  heard  on  bill  and  answer  alone;  where, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  court  was  not  directed  to  the 
qoestion.^ 

§  1414.  Wife  having  Property.  — The  South  Carolina  Court  does 
not  grant  alimony  to  a  wife  who  has  a  separate  estate  sufficient 
for  her  comfoHfililc  maintenance.^ 

§  1415.  Adjuatlng  Property.  — There  are  precedents  for  requir- 
ing, in  special  circumstances,  the  husband  to  settle  property  on 
his  wife.  Plainly  this  may  be  done  as  to  wliat  of  her  own  is  not 
vested  in  him.^  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  doctrine  ex- 
tends further,  or  how  far.  We  have  distinct  authority  for  saying 
that  the  decree  may  be  made  to  operate  only  on  the  hushand^s 
income,  not  transferring  the  title  to  the  wife.**  It  in  one  case 
directed  him  to  convey  certain  property  to  trustees  for  her  use ; 
but  it.  hud  the  consent  of  his  counsel,  and  the  case  does  not 
clearly  sliow  whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  the  same  had 
objection  been  made.'^    Yet  it  seems  that  even  by  consent  the 


1  Keerl  v.  Ke«rl,  34  Md.  21,  25.  26. 

>  Cwld  It.  Codd,  t  Bland,  101,  note. 
And  nets  fT^witt  l^  He^vitt.  I  Bland,  101  j 
Wallmgsfofd  v.  Wttllingsford,  6  Har.  &  J. 
4dd. 
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<  Converse  r.  Converse,  9  Hich.  Eq.  535. 

^  I  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  627,  658, 
659  et  »eq.;  AnonymouH,  1  Dcfl,  113. 

*  Mnrmy  v.  Miirrav,  84  Ala.  365,  And 
Bee  Nuctiel  l^  Nuetzel  la  Bradw,  542, 

'  Threewit«  v>  Threewita,  4  Dee.  56a 
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court  cannot  enter  a  valid  order  out  of  the  common  course  of  its 
jurisdiction;  as,  to  substitute  something  else  —  for  example,  a 
sale  of  the  husband's  lands  —  for  alimony-;  so  as  to  accomplish 
what  the  parties  could  not  do  by  agreement  without  judicial  in- 
terposition.^ Therefore  it  was  deemed  in  Virginia  that  the  court 
cannot,  on  a  bill  of  this  kind,  make  any  decree  operating  upon 
specific  property  ;  it  must  be  for  alimony .^  It  was  once  held,  on 
the  authority  of  an  English  decision,^  that  if  the  husband  declares 
an  intention  to  abandon  his  wife,  and  to  sell  the  property  which 
came  to  him  by  the  marriage,  and  carry  off  the  proceeds,  equity 
will  restrain  him,  and  compel  him  to  convey  it  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  both  the  parties,  with  proper  limitations.* 

§  1416.  Holding  Husband  to  Offer.  —  Where,  in  one  case,  the 
wife's  proofs  were  not  adequate,  but  she  had  left  the  husband  and 
he  manifested  a  determination  not  to  receive  her  back,  and  there 
was  a  settlement  of  her  antenuptial  property  whereby  "  the  rents 
and  profits  of  it  were  to  accrue  to  the  defendant  and  complainant 
during  their  joint  lives,  he  to  be  entitled  to  take  the  same,'*  —  the 
court  refused  to  permit  him  to  withdraw  an  offer  which  he  had 
made  in  his  answer  to  divide  those  profits  with  her,  unless  he 
would  accept  her  return.^ 

§  1417.  Form  of  Decree.  —  Tlie  decree  cannot  be  for  a  sepa- 
ration, rendering  it  equivalent  to  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board, 
which  the  court  has  no  power  to  grant  ;^  but  only  for  a  sepa- 
rate support  to  the  wife  while  the  parties  remain  apart.^  It  is 
usually  in  terms  that  the  husband  pay  the  alimony  till  he  will 
take  back  his  wife,  and  treat  her  with  conjugal  kindness  and 
affection.®  Even  where  he  was  in  adulterous  intercourse  with 
other  women,  the  decree  was  that  he  pay  her  "  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum  during  the  term  that  they  shall  live  separate  .and 
apart,  or  until  he  shall  agree  to  cohabit  with  her,  and  treat  her  as 
it  becomes  a  man  to  treat  his  wlfeP  ^    And  — 

1  Wallingsford  u.  Wallingsford,  6  Har.         *  AnoDymons,  4  Des.  94. 

&  J.  485.  ^  Jelineau  v.  Jeliueaa,  2  Des.  45. 

2  Almond  v.  Almond,  4  Band.  662,  15  '  Anonymous,  2  Des.  198;  Hewitt  ». 
Am.  D.  781.    And  see  Pnrcell  v.  PurceU,     Hewitt,  1  Bland,  101. 

4  Hen.  &  Munf.  607 ;    Wallingsford  ».         ^  Rhame  u.  Rhame,  1  McCord  Ch.  197, 

Wallingsford,  6  Har.  &  J.  485.  16  Am.  D.  597;  Purcell  v.  Purcell,  4  Hen. 

«  Gardner  r.  Walker,  1  Stra.  503,  &  Munf.  507.     See  Slack  v.  Slack,  Dud- 

♦Greenland   v.  Brown,    1    Des.   196.  ley,  Ga.  165;  Head  r.  Head,  3  Atk.  547. 

And  see  Springfield  Marine,  &c.  Ins.  Co.         »  Prather  v.  l*rather,  4  Des.  33. 

V.  Peck,  102  ni.  265. 
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§  1418.  Setting  aside  Decree.  —  An  original  bill  may  be  main- 
tained to  set  aside  the  decree  on  proper  cause.^ 

§  1419.  Bonds  for  Peace.  —  The  husband  haa  sometimes  been 
required,  as  a  part  of  the  decree,  to  give  bonds  to  keep  the  peace 
toward  his  wife.* 

§  1420.  Deat)i  of  Party. — The  alimony  suit  abates  at  the  death 
of  either  party,  and  there  can  be  no  bill  of  revivor.  If  the  wife 
neglected  to  bring  the  suit  during  her  husband's  life,  she  cannot 
after  his  death  proceed  against  his  estate  in  the  hands  of  his  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators.^ 

§  14^1.   The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

In  a  State  like  South  Carolina,  where  no  divorces  even  from 
bed  and  board  are  ever  granted,^  a  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  en- 
force alimony  is  better  than  no  justice.  Where  divorces  carrying 
alimony  are  allowed  for  all  causes  of  legally  justifiable  separation, 
it  is  a  sort  of  compound  justice  to  give  also  the  suit  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  yet  in  some  of  our  States  it  is  done.  Aside  from  stat- 
utes which  have  been  enacted  in  several  of  the  States,  equity  has 
in  a  few  of  them  taken  this  jurisdiction  as  from  the  unwritten 
law,  —  with  how  much  propriety  in  legal  reason  this  chapter 
explains  in  detail.  The  authorities  are  not  in  accord  as  to  the 
causes  for  which  this  remedy  will  be  allowed.  It  is  enforced 
after  analogies  drawn  from  the  divorce  jurisdiction. 

1  Whorwood  v.  "WTiorwood,  1  Rep.  Ch.  And  see  Wallingsford  v.  Wallingsford,  6 

223.  liar.  &  J.  485 ;  Glenn  v.  Glenn,  7  T.  B. 

^  Anonymons,  1  Dcs.  113;  Tbreewits  Monr.  285;  Lawson  r.  Shotwell,  27  Missis, 

r.  Threcwits,  4  Des.  560.  630;  Sackett  r.  Giles,  3  Barb.  Ch.  204. 

'  Anonymous,  2  Des.  198 ;   Gaines  v,  *  Ante,  §  58,  59. 

Gaines,  9  B.  Monr.  295,  48  Am.  J).  425. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

LEGISLATIVE  DIVORCES. 

$1422,1423.  iDtrodnction. 

1424-1429.  Briefly  and  in  General 

1430-1434.  Whether  impair  Obligation  of  Contracts. 

1435-1442.  Whether  void  as  Retrospective  Legislation. 

1443-1453.  Whether  as  Exercise  of  Judicial  Power, 

1454-1462.  Special  Exceptions  to  Validity. 

1463-1470.  Limitations  of  Effect. 

1471.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1422.  DiminlBhing  Importance.  —  Legislative  divorces  are  di« 
minishing  in  public  favor,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  our  revised 
State  constitutions  are  prohibiting  them ;  consequently  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter  is  of  lessening  importance.  Yet  it  is  a  liv- 
ing topic  in  many  of  our  States,  so  that  its  elucidation  here  is 
indispensable. 

§  1423.  How  Chapter  divided. — We  shall  consider  this  subject, 
I.  Briefly  and  in  General ;  II.  Whether  these  Divorces  impair  the 
Obligation  of  Contracts  ;  III.  Whether  they  are  void  as  Retro- 
spective Legislation ;  IV.  Whether  they  are  invalid  as  a  Legis- 
lative Exercise  of  Judicial  Power  ;  V.  Special  Exceptions  to  their 
Validity ;  VI.  Limitations  of  their  Effect. 

I.  Briefly  and  in  General. 

§  1424,  Anciently  in  England,  —  according  to  opinions  more 
particularly  to  be  stated  under  the  title  Adultery,  there  were  for 
this  heavy  ofifence  judicial  divorces  from  the  bond  of  matrimony. 
But  during  all  modem  times,  down  to  1858,  when  the  statute  of 
20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85  went  into  operation,^  no  marriage  originally 
valid  could  be  dissolved  by  the  sentence  of  any  court.    Hence,  — 

^  Ante,  §  153  and  note. 
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§1425.  ParUamentary  Divorces  —  came  into  use.  The  first  ap- 
plieatioii,  it  is  aaid,  was  by  Lord  de  Roos,  in  1669.  ile  procured 
in  the  Spiritual  Court  a  sentence  of  separation  a  men%a  et  thora 
for  bia  wife's  adultery,  and  then  prayed  Parliament  to  di8solTe 
the  marriage.  After  much  opposition,  but  with  the  powerful 
aid  of  Bishop  Cozens,  the  divorce  waa  granted.^  The  next  two 
parUamentary  divorces  occurred  just  before  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  on  gimilar  grounds,  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  Earl  of  Macclcstield  respectively;  and  tliese  three  cases  ap- 
pear to  have  established  tlio  legislative  practice  for  Bucceeding 
ones,2  The  husband  had  the  divorce  sought,  almost  as  of  course, 
on  proving  the  wife's  adultery  ;  but  not  the  wife  on  proving  the 
husband's,  unless  she  added  other  special  facts.  There  is  no 
precedent  of  a  parliamentary  divorce  for  desertion,  or  any  other 
matrimonial  offence  short  of  adultery.^  These  divorces  are  valid.* 
The  present  statutes,  autliorizing  judicial  dissohitions,  are  in  effect 
little  else  than  a  transferring  of  the  jurisdiction  to  the  courts.^ 
Yet  they  have  not  wrought  an  entire  discontinuance  of  parlia- 
mentary divorces.*^  Tiie  right  of  Parliament  to  grant  a  divorce 
whenever  it  chooses  is  recognized  in  all  the  cases/  the  same  as 
to  pass  any  other  legislative  act.  Yet  for  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency it  travels  in  the  path  of  its  own  precedents ;  and  like 
any  other  legislative  body,  like  our  own  State  legislatures  for 
example,  it  enacts  this  like  any  other  private  statute  only  when 
the  matter  has  been  referred  to  a  committee,  and  evidence  has 
been  produced.     Now,  — 

§  1426.  With  ui— (Forma  of  Iiegislative  Divoroe).^When  this 
country  was  settled,  it  is  seen,  dissolution  of  valid  marriage  was  a 
legislative  function  in  the  mother  country ;  indeed,  no  such  mar* 


*  Hosack  Confl.  Laws,  255 ;  Macq. 
Pari  Traet,  471,  551,  On  tho  latter  page 
is  a  report  of  Luni  Roos's  Case,  iuid  the 
bishop 'a  argument.  In  form,  the  bill 
mi^rbly  giive  [vDmiisaion  to  marry  again ; 
wljGQce  it  h&^  been  inferreJ  that  the  occle- 
Biustiea]  divorce  wfis  a  diSjioliitUm  of  the 
marriage,  aiid  the  act  of  rarliaineal  was 
gin^iply  to  get  rid  of  thtj  bon'i,  whkh  ths 
court  required  of  the  plaintiff,  that  h© 
would  Dt>t  ftiiter  into  a  second  marriage, 
1  Law  Review,  362,  363. 

s  Hosack  ut  supra ;  Macq.  ParL  Pract. 
473. 
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«  Macf[.  ParL  Praci.  473,  474. 

♦  Bac,  Abr.    Statute,  E ;    Lottdon 
Wood,  12  Mod.  669,  688. 

^  Ante,  §  153,  note. 

«  Murdaunt  v.  Moncreiffe,  Law  Rop,  2 
H.  L.  St\  374,  396;  Wesfcropp'a  Di- 
vorce BilK  II  A  p.  Cas.  294 ;  llewatV 
Divorce  Bill,  12  Ap.  Cais.  312;  Gifford'* 
Divorce  Rill*  12  Ap.  Caa.  361,  562; 
A'«  Divorce  BiU,  12  Ap.  Cos.  364,  365. 
366;  Joynt's  Divorce  BiU,  13  Ap>  Cas- 
741. 

^  For  example,  Weatropp'a  DiTOrcd 
BiU,  «Qpra. 
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riage  was  dissolved  in  any  other  manner.  Quite  of  course,  there- 
fore, the  practice  came  into  use  here.  In  some  instances,  though 
rarely,  the  legislatures  have  exercised  a  sort  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  courts.  The  divorce  is  commonly  from  the  bond 
of  matrimony,  sometimes  from  bed  and  board,^  and  sometimes  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  sentence  of  nullity.  In  most  instances  it 
has  been  by  a  private  statute,  enacted  with  less  formality  than  in 
England,  directly  dissolving  the  marriage ;  but  occasionally  the 
method  has  been  to  empower  one  of  the  judicial  tribunals  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  alleged,  and  grant  the  divorce  if  the  complaint 
is  sustained.  This,  indeed,  is  the  practice  always  resorted  to  in 
some  of  the  States.^ 

§  1427.  LegiBiative  Power  with  us.  —  The  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  this  country  legislative  divorces  were  com- 
mon, competent,  and  valid  in  England,  whence  our  jurisprudence 
was  derived,  makes  them  conclusively  so  here ;  except  where  an 
invalidity  is  directly  or  indirectly  created  by  a  written  constitu- 
tion restraining  legislative  action.  So  the  question  stands  ih  rea- 
son, and  so  it  is  adjudged.  But  there  are  constitutional  provisions 
which  have  been  urged  upon  the  tribunals  as  direct  or  indirect 
inhibitions  of  these  divorces.  And  the  result  is  that  the  National 
Constitution  creates  no  obstruction,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  a 
part  of  the  State  constitutions,  otherwise  with  the  rest.   Thus, — 

§  1428.  In  Territories.  —  The  several  organic  acts  of  Congress 
establishing  the  Territories  provide,  to  quote  from  the  Oregon  one, 
that  the  power  of  the  territorial  legislature  shall  "  extend  to  all 
rightful  subjects  of  legislation  not  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States."^  Thereupon  it  has  been 
adjudged  by  territorial  courts,  and  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  that  a  special  divorce  act  of  a  territorial 
legislature  is  both  a  "  rightful  subject  of  legislation  "  and  "  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ; " 
in  other  words,  the  validity  of  these  divorces  is  definitively  set- 
tled.* Yet  later,  an  act  of  Congress  has  forbidden  them.^   And  — 

§  1429.  In  states.  —  The  revised  constitutions  of  some  of  our 
States  have  in  recent  years  by  direct  words  prohibited  legislative 

^.     1  See  Young  v.  Naylor,  1  HiU  Eq.  383.  •  Maynard  u.  Hill.  125  U.  S.  190,  203. 

2  Berthelemy  i;.  Johnson,  3  B.  Monr.  *  Maynard  v.  Hill,  supra,  2  Wash.  321, 

90,  38  Am.  D.  179;  Levins  t;.  Sleator,  2  325;  Maynard  v.  Valentine,  2  Wash.  3. 
Greene,  Iowa,  604.  »  Ante,  §  157. 
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divorces.^  And  luider  the  older  and  common  forms  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisioiiSj  embarrassing  questions  resulting  in  judicial 
conflicts  have  arisen.    To  explain  the  subject  more  in  detail,  — 


11.    Whether  these  Divorces  impair  the  Obligation  of  Contract$, 

§  1430*  Question  Btated.  —  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  *'  no  State  shall  .  *  *  pass  any  .  .  .  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts/*^  And  the  question  is,  whether  a  special 
divorce  act  violates  this  provision. 

§  1481,  Early  Doubta,  —  Our  earlier  books  contain  much  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  not  resulting  in  views  entirely  Imrnio- 
nious.  A  repetition  of  the  crude  utterances  does  not  seem  called 
for  in  this  pkiee.^ 

§  1432.  Marriage  not  a  Contract.  —  As  explained  in  the  early 
part  of  this  volume,  it  has  become  the  almost  universally  accepted 
doctrine  of  the  courts  that  marriage,  when  it  has  been  validly  en* 
tered  into,  however  preceded  by  a  contract,  is  not  a  contract,  but 
a  status.*  Consequently  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  now  in 
contemplation  has  no  relation  whatever  to  divorce,  whether  legis- 
lative or  judiciaL  And  so  the  question  is  definitively  settled  in 
authority.^     Still,— 

§  1433.  Aaanming  Marriage  a  Contract.  —  If  we  look  ppon  mar- 
riage as  a  contract,  it  is  a  very  different  one  from  an  undertaking 


1  For  examplGj  Mo.  CoTiHt.  of  1875^ 
art,  4,  $  53  Aud  see  Head  i.  Head,  2 
KeUv,  I'Jl  ;  Teft  v.  Teft,  3  Mich,  G7, 

^  U.  S.  CoiiBt.  art.  J,  §  10,  cL  I. 

a  See  1  Biahop  Mar.  &  Div.  §  665- 
669.  Among  the  cases  here  referred  tg 
are  Dartmouth  Collcire  v.  Wood^'ard^  4 
AVbeat  51 S,  695;  Ponder  u.  Graham,  4 
Fla.  23.  45,  46 ;  Bryson  r.  Brj&oD,  44  Mo, 
232;  S.  V.  Fry,  4  MiVso,  120,184;  8ttirf^ea 
i\  CrowmnHhiehi,  4  Wheut.  122;  MeMillan 
V.  McNeill,  4  Wheat.  209;  Farmers^atjil 
Mechanics'  Panic  t'.  Smith,  6  Wheat,  131  ; 
Uplen  V.  Sannders,  12  Wheat,  213;  Shaw 
t\  Uohbiim,  12  Wheat.  369,  note;  Clay  r. 
Smith,  3  Pet.  411;  Boyle  r.  Zachiirio,  6 
Pet.  .148;  Suydam  v,  Broadiiax,  14  Pet. 
67;  Cook  i\  Muffat.  5  Hnw.  U.  S.  295; 
Iljildwiu  i\  Hale,  I  Wal.  2!23 ;  Baldwin  v. 
Hank  of  Newhnry,  1  Wal  234;  Gilnian  r. 
LfMkwood,4  Wal.  209;  Blanchard  r.  Rafr 
sell,  13  MikSti.  1, 16, 7  Am.  D.  106 ;  Wabh 
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r.  Farrand,  13  Mass*  19;  Hicks  i\  Hotch- 
ki^,  7  Johns.  Ch.  2y7,  tt  Am.  D.  472; 
iMather  i\  Biigh,  llj  Johus.  233,  8  Am,  D. 
313.  Only  a  part  of  the«e  cju^es  are 
on  the  direct  subject,  the  others  being 
iUusirative. 

*  Ajite,  §7-37. 

»  Mnynard  i\  Hill,  125  U.  S,  190.  This 
citation  is  conclusive,  hut  I  add  Cronifio 
t\  Croni&e,  54  Pa.  255;  Noel  r'.  Ewiag^ 
9  Ind.  37;  Rtigh  i\  (ittenhcimcr,  5  Or. 
231;  Starr  ik  Hamilton,  Deady,  268; 
Opinion  of  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  16 
Me.  481 ;  Starr  i\  Pease,  8  Coun.  ,541  ; 
Berthelemy  p.  Johnson,  3  B.  Monr.  90,  38 
Am.  D.  179;  HaU  r,  Hull,  2  8troh.  Eq. 
174;  Bingham  v.  MiUer,  17  Ohio,  445, 
447,  49  Am,  D.  471  ;  Levins  v,  Sleator,  % 
Gr<yene,  Iow\%  ft04 ;  Caliell  r.  Cabeli»  1 
Met.  Ky.  319;  Starr  v.  Hamilton,  Deadj, 
266;  AdAma  in  Palmer,  51  Me.  480. 
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to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  barrel  of  flour.  And  it  always  has  been 
deemed  that  not  everything  which  might  be  called  a  contract  is 
within  the  protection  of  this  clause^of  the  Constitution.  For  ex- 
ample, an  office  is  not,  though  by  agreement  the  officer  is  to  be 
paid  for  his  services  ;  ^  the  legislature  may  abolish  it  at  pleasure.^ 
In  tJie  words  of  Daniel,  J.,  this  clause  extends  simply  to  those 
contracts  "by  which  perfect  rights,  certain,  definite,  fixed,  private 
rights  of  property,  are  vested."^  What  pertains  to  the  remedy, 
and  to  the  various  recognized  rights  not  vested,  can  be  modified 
or  taken  away  by  legislative  command.*  But  a  marriage  is  not 
property,  and  especially  it  is  not  vested  property,  though  there 
are  property  rights  dependent  upon  it.  Yet  were  it  a  vested  es- 
tate, or  were  it  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  this  constitu- 
tional provision,  the  consequence  would  be  that  nothing  could 
ever  be  -made  a  ground  of  divorce  which  was  not  such  when  the 
particular  marriage  was  entered  into,  —  contrary  to  the  universal 
doctrine,  whereof  there  is  no  dispute.^   As  to  which, — 

§  1434.  Conceded  Power  of  Divorce.  —  It  has  been  said  that 
parties  may  avoid  divorce  "  by  an  adherence  to  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  contract  itself."®  But  in  the  sense  we  are  considering, 
marriage  creates  no  duties  except  those  defined  by  the  law  under 
which  it  was  entered  into.  Viewing  it  as  a  contract,  legislation 
would  impair  its  obligation  should  it  add  other  duties,  then  divorce 
one  for  not  doing  them  J  In  the  language  of  Story,  "  imposing 
conditions  not  expressed  in  the  contract,  .  .  .  however  minute  or 

^  8.  V.  Smedes,  26  Missis.  47 ;  Hyde  v,  7  Cal.  479 ;  Marietta  v.  Fearing,  4  Ohio, 

S.  52  Missis.  665.  427;    Stanley  i;.   Stanley,   26    Me.   191; 

«  Post,  §  1437 ;  Bishop  Written  Laws,  Phalen  u.  Virginia,  8  How.  U.  S.  163, 168 ; 

§  178  a.  Cochran  v.  Van  Suriay,  20  Wend.  365,  32 

»  Bntler  v.  Pennsylvania,  10  How.  U.  S.  Am.  D.  570;  P.  v.  The  Auditor,  1  Scam. 

402,  416,  3  Am.  Law  Jour.  385.  537.     A  statute  releasing  hunbands  from 

*  Sturges  r.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat,  liability  to  pay  the  autenui)tial  dobts  of 

122,206;  Ogden  u.  Saunders,  12  Wheat,  their  wives  may  be  constitutionally  ap- 

213;    Mason  v.   Haile,   12  Wheat.  370;  plied  to  marriages  entered  into  before  its 

Hart  u.  Lamphire,  3  Pet.  280 ;  McElmoyle  enactment.     Fultz  v.  Fox,  9  B.  Monr. 

V.  Cohen,  13  Pet.  312;  Bank  of  Alabama  499. 

V.  Dalton.  9  How.  U.  S.  522 ;   Bacon  u.         «  And  see  Carson  v.  Carson,  40  Missis. 

Howard,  20  How.  U.  S.  22;  Crawford  v,  349;  Starr  v.  Hamilton,  Deady,  268;  As- 

Branch  Bank  of  Alabama,  7  How.  U.  S.  kew  v.  Dupree,  30  Ga.  1 73. 
279;    Newton  r.  Tibbatts,  2   Eng.    l.'iO;  e  Clark  r.  Clark,  10  N.  11.380,  391. 

U.  S.  V.  Conway,  Hemp.  313;  Johnson  v.  ^  See  Gaines  v.  Buford,  1  Dana,  481, 

Bond,  Hemp.  533 ;    Butler  r.  Palmer,  1  484 ;  Violett  v.  Violett,  2  Dana,  323,  326 ; 

Hill,  N.  Y.  324;   Nevitt  v.  Bank  of  Port  S.  v.  Fry,  4  Misso.  120,  184, 185;  Bryson 

Gibson,  6    Sm.  &  M.  513 ;    Tarpley  u,  v.  Campbell,  12  Misso.  498. 
Hamer,  9  Sm.  &  M.  310 ;  Stafford  r.  Lick, 
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apparently  immaterial  in  their  eflfect  upon  it,  impairs  its  obltgar 
tiou,''  ^  It  i«  therefore  well  estiihlished  that  State  iusoU^ent  laws 
which  undertake  to  discharge, rcven  uetween  citizens  of  the  8ame 
State,  the  obligation  of  contracts  made  antecedeiitlj  to  their  pas- 
sage, are  in  violation  of  thin  constitutional  provision/'*  But  the 
whole  course  of  judicial  decision  has  been  to  consider  all  divorce 
laws  applicable  to  marriages  contracted  prcvionslj^  to  their  enact- 
ment.^ Even  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  held  that  they 
canuot  include  antecedent  causes  of  divorce,  it  has  been  conceded 
they  can  antecedent  marriages.* 


Ill,    Whether  Legislative  Divorces  are  void  as  Retrospective  Legis 

lation* 

§1436.  Retrospective  Laws  in  Oeaeral.  —  Some  of  the  State 
constitutions  expressly  forbid  retrosjicctive  laws*  Otherwise  they 
are  sometimes  proper  and  just,  and  then  they  are  valid  unless 
inhibited  by  the  State  Constitution*^  They  are  not  repusruant  to 
that  of  the  United  States.^  But  where  they  are  palpably  unjust  or 
divest  vested  rights,  though  not  in  words  forbidden,  they  are  com- 
monly held  to  be  void,  as  contrary  to  principles  inherent  in  the 
social  compact,  or  contrary  to  implications  in  the  Constitution.^ 


J  Story  Const.  §  1385. 

3  Story  Const.  §  1387.  1389. 

*  Carsoij  r.  CaraoD,  40  Mtssi*.  343* 

*  Clark  ih  Clark,  10  N.  H.  380,  34  Am. 
D.  165;  fK*8t,  §  1487-1491. 

5  GohIiod  v.  StoniDgton,  4  Conn,  209, 
10  Am.  D.  121  ;  Bolton  v,  .}ohm,  5  Pa. 
145,  47  Am,  D.  404 ;  Suydam  i\  Batik  of 
New  BruuHWick,  2  Green  Ch.  1 14 ;  Cuffia 
V.  Rich,  45  Me.  507,  71  Am.  D.  559;  New 
Orleiina  »'.  Poutis,  14  La.  An,  S53. 

«  AIl>ee  V,  May,  2  Paine,  74 ;  8.  v. 
Squires,  26  Iowa.  340 

*  Universtity  of  Mftryland  v,  Williams, 
9  Gin  &  .T.  365;  Wani  r.  Barnard,  I 
Aikens,  121  ;  Lyman  v.  Mower,  2  Vt.  517; 
Ken<lrtl]  v,  Dfidgti,  3  Vt.  360;  Merrill  v. 
Slierburue,  I  N.  R  199,  213,  8  Am,  D.  52; 
Ham  r.  MeClaws.  I  Bay,  93;  Coflfirj  *•, 
Kith,  snpra;  Coosa  River  Steam hoat  Co. 
t>  Barclay.  30  Ala.  120;  Clarke  r  Me* 
Creary,  12  Sm.  &  M.  347;  Story  Const. 
S  1399 ;  Bishop  First  Book.  §  88-91.    Bat 
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see  Bewth  i\  Woodhull,  Pet.  C.  C.  % 
What  Betrospective*— A«  to  what  laws 
are  retrospective,  wee  Woart  t*.  Wijinick^ 
3  N.  H.  473,  477.  14  Am.  D.  384;  Society 
r.  Wheeler.  2  Galli^v,  105,  139;  Officer  p. 
Young,  5  Yerjj,  320,  26  Am.  D.  268; 
Whirmsin  i\  llapgood,  10  Masa,  437,  439 ; 
Bell  i\  I'erkins,  Ptxk,  261,  266,  267»  14 
Am.  1>.  745;  Stanley  v.  Stanley,  26  Mo. 
191 ;  Miller  v.  C.  5  Watt*  &  S.  488;  Hol- 
den  r.  James,  11  Mass,  396,  6  Am*  U. 
174;  Bradford  r.  Brooks,  2  Aikeu».  284, 
16  Am.  D.  715;  Ckirke  v,  MeCreary,  12 
Sm.  &  M.  347 ;  Price  r-.  Sessioos,  3  How. 
U.  S,  624  ;  Holmes  \\  Holmes,  4  Barb. 
295  ;  White  v.  White,  5  Barb.  474  ;  Jai-k- 
son  »'.  SuMett,  10  B.  Monr*  467 ;  L<»wi8 
V.  Webb,  3  G reeiil.  326  ;  Durham  t?.  Lew- 
iston,  4  Gujenl.  140;  Bates  r.  KimbaU, 
2  1>,  Chip.  77  ;  S tan i ford  i\  Barry,  I 
Aikeos,  314,  15  Am,  D.  691;  Calde*  i\ 
Bull.  3  DalL  386;  Edwards  i?.  Pope,  d 
Scam.  465,  469. 
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CHAP.  XLVL]  legislative   DIVORCES.  §  1439 

§  1436.  ^Waiving  Benefit.  —  Where  this  inhibition  prevails,  its 
protection,  like  any  other  benefit,^  may  be  waived  by  the  party 
having  an  interest  therein.*^  And  one  with  no  interest  can  com- 
plain  of  no  statute  as  unconstitutional.^  So  that  a  law  passed 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties  in  interest  will  be  binding  on  them 
and  on  all  others.    Thus,  — 

§  1437.  Public  Officer. — Aside  from  the  view  that  a  public  office 
is  not  a  contract,*  "  all  public  officers,"  said  Woodbury,  J., ''  im- 
pliedly consent  to  alterations  of  the  institutions  in  which  they 
officiate,  provided  the  public  deem  it  expedient  to  introduce  a 
change."  ^  So  that  a  law  creating  an  office  may  be  repealed  be- 
fore the  incumbent's  term  has  expired,  ending  both  the  office 
and  the  compensation.®  And  without  abolishing  the  office,  the 
legislature  may  reduce  the  salary ,7  or  shorten  the  official  term.® 
There  are  exceptions  growing  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  partic- 
ular Constitution.®    Again,  — 

§  1438.  The  State, — waiving  the  constitutional  protection,  may 
pass  a  retrospective  act  impairing  its  own  rights,^^  or  tJie  rights  of 
the  public,  whose  interests  it  represents.     Now,  — 

§  1439.  Application  of  Doctrines. — In  applying  these  doctrines 
to  legislative  divorces,  we  have  some  distinct  results  ;  as,  — 

Consent  of  Parties.  —  If  the  married  parties  consent  to  a  legis- 
lative divorce,  no  objection  can  be  made  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
retrospective,  even  though  we  should  hold  marriage  to  be  a  con- 
tract.^i  And  the  consent  may  be  implied  from  the  divorced  person 
ceasing  to  claim  rights  under  the  marriage  after  being  informed 
of  the  divorce.  Nor  could  any  third  person  object^  that  the  act 
was  passed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  parties.  And,  said 
a  learned  judge  in  delivering,  in  a  case  where  no  consent  was 

1  1  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  995.  f  Barker  r.  Pittsburgh,  4  Pa.  49 ;  C.  v. 

«  See  Dula  t;.  S.  8  Yerg.  511 ;  Cabell  Bacon,  6  S.  &  li.  322;  BeDford  v.  Gibson, 

p.  Cabell,  I  Met.  Ky.  319.  15  Ala.  521 ;  Haynes  v.  S.  3  Humph.  480, 

8  S.  V.  Snow,  3  R.  I.  64;    Sinclair  v.  39  Am.  D.  187;*Turpen  v.  Tipton,  7  Ind. 

Field,   8    Cow.   543;    Coleman   v.  Carr,  172;  P.  w.  Burrows,  27  Barb.  89. 

Walk.  Missis.  258;  Dejarnett  v.  Haynes,  «  Xaft  v.  Adams,  3  Gray,  126. 

23  Missis.  600 ;   New  Orleans  Canal,  &c.  »  C.  v.  Mann,  5  Watts  &  S.  403 ;  Ex 

Co.  ».  New  Orleans,  12  La.  An.  364.  parte  Tully,  4   Pike,  220;    Chancellor's 

*  Ante,  §  1433.  Case,  1  Bland,  595. 

*  Merrill  r.  Sherburne,  1  N.  II.  199,  "  Davis  v.  Dawes,  4  Watts  &  8.401; 
213,  8  Am.  D.  52.  Mayers  u.  Bryne,  19  Ark.  308. 

*  P.  V.  The  Auditor,  1  Scam.  537 ;  ii  See  Berthelemy  v.  Johnson,  3  B. 
Butler  17.  Pennsylvania,  10  How.  U.  S.  Monr.  90,38  Am,  D.  179. 

402.  12  Ante,  §  1436. 
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shown,  the  most  elaborate  opiuiua  against  legislative  divorces  to 
be  found  in  the  books :  *'  I  see  no  reason  why  this  act  will  not 
operate,  as  it  declares  it  shall  act,  so  as  to  free  the  parties  from 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  second  marringe.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  IcgisUiture  may  nut  make  the  children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage capable  of  inheriting  to  whomsoever  they  choose,  in  case  of 
intestacy."^     Withhi  this  doctrine  nlso,^ — 

§  1440.  Not  conaenting —  (^Legitimacy).  ^Though  there  should 
be  no  consent,  either  expressed  or  implied,  the  legislature  might 
enact  tbut  the  parties  shall  no  longer  be  known  as  husband  and 
wife,  that  each  may  take  a  new  matrimonial  partner,  that  they 
shall  cohabit  no  more  under  the  former  marriage,  or  if  they  do 
that  they  shall  be  punished  as  for  adultery  and  the  issue  shall  be 
illegitimate,  and  tlml  the  issue  of  the  second  marriage  shall  be 
legitimate.  Nothing  of  this  would  be  a  divesting  of  vested  rights, 
but  it  would  be  furnislung  rules  for  future  conduct;  and  what 
would  remain  of  the  vlnctilum  of  the  marriage  would  not  be  worth 
contendmg  for.^  In  like  manner,  and  as  confirmatory  of  this 
doctiine,  the  legiHlature  may  even  alter  the  status  of  legiti- 
macy ;  yet  vested  rights  of  property  will  not  thereby  be  divested*^ 
Hence,  — 

§  1441.  The  Result  —  in  reason  is,  that  a  special  act  dissolving 
a  marriage  is  not  a  retrospective  law;  and  this  is  the  view  best 
sustained  by  authority.* 


I 


I  McGirk,  J.  in  S.  v.  Fry,  4  Aliaao.  1 20, 

^  S<*e  Op  ml  on  of  the  Supremo  Judkiul 
Court,  16  Me.  479.  481, 

'  Normau  r.  Heistp  5  Watts  &  S.  171, 
40  Am.  IK  49a. 

*  Strtrr  V.  Pea*©,  8  Coim.  541 ;  Towns- 
©iiii  i\GriJfiji,4  Marring.  Ud.44Q;  floimea 
r.  HolmeSt  4  liarb,  295;  Maguire  i\  Ma- 
guire.  7  Dana,  181  •  iliill  tn  Hull,  2  Strob, 
E*|.  174;  West  v.  West,  2  Mass.  223; 
Cal>eU  v,  Cal>ell,  I  Met,  Ky.  31 1>,  The 
c*ksc  of  S.  r.  Fry,  4  Missij.  120,  affim^ed  in 
BrvHon  i\  Campbell,  12  Misjifj.  498,  which 
api^ar^  to  be  very  strong  a^aijist  le^s- 
lative  divorce,  doe«  in  fact  only  tlf^tnde 
Ihat  a  hosband  wbo  hsm  not  coD^euted  to 
Ibe  act  is  not  by  it  barred  from  recover* 
ing  the  wife's  thosf!S  in  arjitm.  Thin 
doctrine,  assuminiBJ  the  nian-iuge  to  be 
diMwIved,  IF  indeed  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eiml  course  of  aythority,  wbicb  cousidens 
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the  choses  in  attion  dependent  on  tbe  cov- 
erture, aiid  the  hu»hand*«  right  to  receive 
them  a*  ceasing  with  it.  And  ^ee  tbe 
observations  of  Marshall,  C.  J.  upon  ibis 
case,  iu  Gainee  t\  Caiaes,  9  B.  Monr.  295, 
48  Am.  1).  425.  The  decision  in  S.  p. 
Fry  appears  to  have  produced  little  effeet, 
or  to  have  been  regarded  a^  not  denying 
the  power  to  break  the  vinculum  of  tbe 
marriage ;  for  the  Iegif<lature  at  its  next 
gessifiu  passed  Jlj)fi-J\v€  special  divorce 
bills.  Page  ou  I>iv.  58,  uote.  In  a  later 
Missouri  case,  the  legifilative  power  over 
the  tunculnm  was  directly  in  hsue,  and  the 
court  distinctly  negatived  it.  Bryaou  i% 
Uryson,  17  Mo.  590.  Iu  a  still  later  case, 
the  majority  of  the  Mii?.soun  Court  held* 
on  the  strenj^h  of  the^e  decisions,  that 
the  former  territorial  le^^i^lature  bad  nol 
thi»  fijjecial  divorce  power.  Choutean  r, 
Moj^enis,  28  Mo.  187*  Thus,  the  inva- 
lidity of  legislative  divorcee  becAxne  jtidi* 
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§  1442.  In  Confirmation  —  of  this  result,  it  may  be  added  that 
because  marriage  is  by  all  opinions  an  institution  of  public  inter- 
est, the  legislature  must  retain  control  over  it.  Vested  rights  of 
private  property  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another 
for  the  public  good,  if  with  compensation.^  For  the  same  reason, 
a  marriage,  even  regarding  it  as  a  vested  right,  may  be  dissolved 
for  the  public  good.^  And  in  this  different  case,  the  question  of 
compensation  could  not  arise.  The  law  is  full  of  analogies  of  this 
sort.  The  above  doctrine  of  a  public  office  is  one.  And  there 
are  various  other  instances  wherein  the  legislature  is  permitted  a 
control  over  a  thing  public,  which  it  would  not  have  over  the  like 
if  private.^ 

IV.    Whether  these  Divorces  are  invalid  as  a  Legislative  Exercise 
of  Judicial  Power. 

§  1443.  How  the  Constitutiona.  —  Our  National  Constitution 
does  not  restrain  the  State  legislatures  from  doing  judicial  work.* 
But  some  of  the  State  constitutions  have  the  prohibition  in  terms, 
and  in  all  "  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions  are 
vested  in  different  functionaries ;  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  powers  thus  specially  given  should  be  exercised  under  their 
appropriate  limitations.*'  *  So  it  is  a  sort  of  universal  law  of  our 
States  tliat  the  legislatures  cannot  act  as  judicial  tribunals. 

§  1444.  Distinguiahed.  —  Our  books  are  full  of  distinctions  be- 
tween what  is  legislative  and  what  is  judicial.  Courts  and  legis- 
latures alike  inquire  after  facts  and  proceed  upon  tlllem,  so  that 
this  is  not  the  test.^    And  there  are  other  functions  competent 

cially  establighed  before  the  Constitntion  strong  v.  Dearborn,  4  Blackf.  208;  Cow- 
in  terras  prohibited  them.  Ante,  §  1429.  gill  v.  Long,  15  111.  202;  Hess  v.  Johnson, 
Bryson  v.  Bryson,  44  Mo.  232.    In  Ber-  3  W.  Va.  645. 

thelemy  v.  Johnson,  3  B.  Monr.  90,  it  is         *  Satterlee  v.  Matthewson,  2  Pet.  380, 

left  undecided  "  whether  the  legislature  413. 

could  constitntionally  dissolve  the  mar-  ^  McLean,  J.  in  Watkins  r.  Holman, 
riage  without  the  consent  of  both  par-  16  Pet.  25,  60;  Harrington,  J.  in  Towns- 
ties  to  it,  and  without  any  breach  of  the  end  v.  Griffin,  4  HArring.  Del.  440 ;  Taylor 
contract."  r.  Place,  4  R.  I.  324 ;    Pennsylvania  v. 

1  Beekman  t>.  Saratoga,  &c.    Rid.   3  Wheeling,  &c.  Bridge,  18  How.  U.  S. 

Paige,  45,  22  Am.  D.  679.  421. 

'  Maguire  v.  Maguire,  7  Dana,  181;         *  Watkins  v,  Holman,  16  Pet.  25,  60; 

Townsend  v.  Griffin,  4  Harring.  Del.  440;  Miner's  Bank  v,  U.  S.  1  Greene,  Iowa» 

Holmes  v.  Holmes,  4  Barb.  295,  301.  553. 


*  Paterson  v.  Society,  4  Zab.  385 ;  Arm- 
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equally  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  for  examplcj  the  same  rules  of 
procedure  which  the  judicial  trihunals  can  make  for  themselves 
may  be  made  instead  by  the  legislature.*  Thus,  too,  the  legisla- 
ture may  license  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  of  minors,  notwith- 
standing it  has  delegated  the  same  authority  to  tlie  courts.^     And 

ill,  in  the  words  of  Woodbury,  J,,  there  is  a  marked  distinctioQ 
^*  between  the  employments  of  judicial  and  legislative  tribunals^ 
The  former  decide  upon  the  legality  of  claims  and  conduct;  tlie 
latter  make  rules,  upon  which,  in  connection  with  the  Constitution, 
those  decisions  should  be  founded.  It  is  the  province  of  judges  to 
determine  what  is  the  law  upon  existing  cases.  In  fine,  the  law 
is  applied  by  the  one,  and  made  by  the  other.  To  do  the  first, 
tlierefore,  to  compare  the  claims  of  parties  with  the  !aws  of  the 
land  before  cstahlislied,  is  in  its  nature  a  judicial  act.  But  to  do 
the  last,  to  pass  new  rules  for  the  regulation  of  new  controversies, 
is  in  its  nature  a  legislative  act ;  and  if  these  rides  interfere  with 
the  past  or  the  present,  and  do  not  look  wholly  to  the  future,  they 
violate  the  definition  of  a  law  as  a  rule  of  civil  conduct ;  because 
no  rule  of  conduct  can  with  consistency  operate  upon  what  oc- 
curred before  tlie  role  itself  was  promulgated."  ^     Ilcnce, — 

§  1445.  Distijiction  de&ned.  —  A  defining  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  will  be,  that  a  judicial  act  is  the  determining  of 
the  rights  of  parties  by  the  application  of  legal  rules  which  the 
court  discerns  as  existing,  to  facts  which  are  cither  admitted  or 
proved;  while  a  legislative  one  is  the  establishing  of  a  new  rule 
for  the  future.  The  new  rule  may  be  for  one  or  a  few  individuals 
alone,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a  special  act;  or  for  the  entire 
community,  when  it  is  denorainated  a  general  statute.*    Now, — 

§  1446,  Divorce  may  be  Either.  —  Under  the  laws  which  our 
forefathers  brought  to  this  country  from  England,  divorce  from 
the  bond  of  matrimony  was  always  by  a  legislative  act;^  from 
bed  and  board,  it  was  Judicial-     Whence  we  conclude  that  by  the 


1  S^e  ante,  §  140-U3. 

2  Rice  r.  Parkman,  16  Mas*.  826; 
Watkins  r>  llolmait,  supra.  Se«  also 
t*achraij  t^  Van  Surlay,  20  Wend.  3G5, 
32  Am.  D,  570. 

«  MerriU  ir.  Sherbctine.  1  K,  IL  199, 
204,  F  Am.  D.  r>t? ;  s,  p.  Jones  ik  Perry, 
10  Yerjr.  59,  G9,  30  Am.  I).  4:iO. 

*  And  see  Smith  Stat,  &  Const  Law, 
§347,351;  Yuun^r  r.  State  Bank,  4  Iiid. 
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30U  56  Am.  D.  630 ;  Ogden  i^.  Blackledg«, 
2  Cratich,  272;  The  Guvcriior  v.  Porter, 
5  Humph,  1G5;  De  Chswtellux  v.  Fair- 
diikl,  15  Pa.  18,  53  Am.  D.  570:  Guy  i?. 
llermauee,  5  Cal.  73,  63  Am.  D.  85 ;  Ex 
parte  Bibb,  44  Ala.  140;  Ex  parte  Norton, 
U  Ala.  177;  Baltimore  r.  Horn,  26  Md, 
194  ;  Ex  parte  Kuowlcs,  5  Cal.  300. 
*  Aute,  §  1424,  U25> 
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unwritten  rule  with  us  it  may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In 
governmental  propriety,  for  the  average  case,  we  may  deem  with 
Kent  that  "  the  question  of  divorce  involves  investigations  which 
are  property  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  divorces 
ought  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  under 
the  limitations  to  be  prescribed  by  law, "  ^  —  an  opinion  the 
adherents  to  which  are  multiplying.*  But  this  learned  person 
nowhere  intimates  that  therefore  legislative  divorces  are  invalid. 

§  1447.  Divorce  Statute  speoiaL  —  The  fact  that  the  divorce 
statute  is  special,  instead  of  general,  cannot  in  the  absence  of  a 
restraining  clause  in  the  Constitution  alter  the  question ;  for  the 
number  of  persons  upon  whom  any  law  is  to  operate  is  imma- 
terial.^   But,  — 

§  1448.  Tribunal  moved.  —  When  a  competent  court  has  ac- 
cepted the  jurisdiction  and  commenced  acting  on  a  controversy, 
the  particular  matter  becomes  thereon  exclusively  judicial ;  and 
though  the  legislature  had  an  equal  authority  over  it  before,  it  has 
not  now.*  This  is  but  a  branch  of  the  doctrine  that  between 
tribunals  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  the  one  which  first  takes  cog- 
nizance of  a  controversy  can  continue  it  to  the  end.^ 

§  1449.  Judicial  until  Statute.  —  Another  distinction  Is  worthy 
of  notice,  while  yet  its  correctness  is  open  to  debate.®  It  is  that, 
the  source  of  all  power  being  in  the  legislature  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  every  function  is  legislative  until  made  judicial 
by  statute.  But  when  legislation  has  vested  a  jurisdiction  in  the 
courts,  then  all  questions  committed  to  them  become  judicial,  and 
they  cannot  be  concurrently  acted  upon  by  the  legislature.  The 
judges  of  Maine,  in  announcing  and  applying  this  doctrine,  deemed 
that  until  the  legislature  enacts  divorce  laws,  it  can  itself  exercise 
the  special  power,  —  not  afterward,  for  thus  there  would  be  an 
appeal  from  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  Yet  for  causes  not 
within  the  general  laws,  the  legislature  may  grant  divorce.^    Sub- 

1  2  Kent  Cora.  106.  175;  Berrett  v,  Oliver,  7  Gill  &  J.  191 ; 

2  Ante,  §  1428,  1429.  Burch  v.  Newbury,  6  Seld.  374,  393;  Mc- 
«  EdwartU  v.  Pope,  3  Scam.  465,  469;     Cabe  v.  Emerson,  18  Pa.  Ill ;  Griffin  v. 

Watkins  v.  Holman,  16  Pet.  25,  69;  Nor-  Cunningham,  20  Grat.  31 ;   McDaniel  v. 

man  v.  Heist,  5  Watts  &  S.  171, 40  Am.  D.  Correll,  19  111.  226,  68  Am.  D.  587.    Some 

493 ;  C.  r.  Worcester,  3  Pick.  462,  473.  of  these  cases  are  only  to  dependent  quea- 

*  Post,  §  1461 ;  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheel-  tions,  not  all  being  otherwise  in  point, 

ing,  &c.  Bridge,  18  How.  U.  S.  421 ;  Bond  *  1  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  634. 

V.  Munro,  28  Ga  597  ;  Baltimore  r.  Horn,  •  Post,  §  1457. 

26Md.  194;  Lanier  i;.Gallatas,  13  La.  An.  ''Opinion   of   the    Supreme   Judicial 
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etantially  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the  Iowa  Court.  And  it 
was  said  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  party  iiD peaching 
the  legislative  divorce  to  show  that  it  was  for  a  cause  within  the 
authority  of  the  courts.*     So,  — 

§  1450,  Presumed  Constitutioiiai  —  Legislative  divorces  being  a 
part  of  the  legal  course  of  things  which  our  forefathers  brought 
from  England  and  practised  here,  a  divorce  of  this  sort  should  be 
deemed  prima  facie  good,— casting  the  burden  on  one  calling  it  in 
question  to  point  out  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  violated, 
and  to  show  in  what  the  violation  consists.  And  we  may  infer 
also  that  whenever  the  people  meant  to  restrain  this  practice,  they 
would  do  it  in  direct  words;  so  that  a  constitutional  inhibition  of 
judicial  powers  should  not  be  construed  to  embrace  a  function 
which  had  theretofore  been  exercised  by  the  legislature.^  In  aid 
of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  same  legisla-  _ 
tive  practice  prevailed  after  the  adoption  of  their  constitutions 
before;  and  thus  we  have,  not  only  a  sort  of  contemporaneous' 
construction^  but  scope  for  the  further  consideration  that  because 
the  power  has  been  used  for  many  years,  it  should  be  almost  con- 
clusively accepted  as  rightly  employed.  The  judgment  and  usag 
of  ages  are  an  authority  not  lightly  to  be  disregarded.^  On  the^ 
whole,  — 

§  1451,   The  Result,  —  whatever  be  the  course  of  argument,  it 
that  the  granting  of  divorces  by  the  legislature  is  not  such  an  ex-'' 
ercise  of  judicial  authority  as  will   render  them   invalids     As 
already  ap[»earsj  it  may  be  otherwise  by  force  of  special  terms  in 
a  constitution.     Thus,  — 

§  1452.  "  Properly  beiongiiig/*  ^  Under  a  constitution  in  terms 
dividing  the  government  '*  into  three  distinct  departments,  each  of 
which  shall  be  confined  to  a  separate  magistracy,  and  no  person 


Court,  16  Me.  479,  4^3,  484,  485  ;  Adams 
t\  Pal  in  or,  h\  Me-  480.  See  aby  the  oljiter- 
vatioiis  uf  Hiirriiigton,  J.  in  Towuaeud  v. 
Griffin,  4  llarring   Del.  440. 

1  Levioa  u.  Sleator,  2  GreoQe,  Iowa, 
604.  See,  as  tUuMtrative,  Erie,  ^.  Eld.  v, 
Casey.  26  Ta,  287,  302. 

*  Cnino  V,  MepuuU,  1  Gill  &  J.  463, 
19  Am,  1 ).  237.  Aud  see  Jiimitfon  r,  Jatoi- 
8011.  4  Md-  <;ii.  280,  2U7. 

3  S.  V.  May  how,  2  Gill,  487;  Calder  w. 
Bull,  3  DaU.386, 
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*  Starr  v.  Pease,  8  Coon.  541  ;  Crane  y. 
MegiiiDi*,  1  Gill  &  J.  463,  19  Am.  D.  237; 
Magaire  r.  Maguirt\  7  Dana,  181;  Hull 
u.  Httll,  2  Strob.  Eq.  174;  Weat  v.  West, 
2  Mas«.  22.3;  TowDBCud  v.  Gnffin,  4 
Harriag.  Dttl.  440;  Holme*  v.  llulme«, 
4  Barb.  295,  301  ;  Levins  v,  8I(*ator.  2 
Greene»  Iowa,  604  ;  Jone.'^  r.  Joni'^,  I  U.S. 
Mu,  Law  Mn/?.  300»  12  Pa,  350;  Cabell  v. 
Cahdl.  1  Met.  Ky.  319.  Bnt  »ee  Ponder 
V.  Graham.  4  Fla.  23;  Wri^^ht  v.  Wright, 
2  Md.  429,  5I>  Am.  D.  723.  And  see  a 
Americaji  Jarist^  ISO* 
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charged  with  the  exercise  of  powers  properly  belonging  to  one  of 
those  departments  shall  exercise  any  power  properly  belonging  to 
either  of  the  others,  except  in  the  instances  hereafter  expressly 
directed  or  permitted,"  it  was  after  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
adjudged,  either  correctly  or  incorrectly,  that  a  divorce  could  not 
be  validly  granted  by  the  legislature.^    Finally,  — 

§  1453.  Avoiding  Mischief. — We  have  from  Ohio  a  view  of  the 
question  which  the  author  has  not  observed  elsewhere.  Said  the 
court :  "  The  legislature  is  not  sovereign ;  nor  are  all  the  depart- 
ments of  government  combined.  The  people  only  are  sovereign. 
Nor  can  the  matter  be  helped  out  by  implication  ;  for  the  Consti- 
tution in  express  terms  declares  that  '  all  powers  not  hereby  dele- 
gated remain  with  the  people.'  The  legislature,  then,  as  well  as 
the  other  departments  of  State,  possesses  only  a  delegated  power, 
and  can  exercise  no  power  not  delegated.  The  Constitution  con- 
fers no  power  to  grant  divorces."  Thereupon  a  legislative  divorce 
in  controversy  was  affirmed  as  constitutional  because,  this  sort  of 
constitutionally  forbidden  divorce  having  become  common,  great 
mischiefs  would  result  from  a  contrary  decision.^ 

V.  Special  Exceptions  to  the  Validity  of  these  Divorces. 

§  1454.  In  the  Preceding  Sub-titles  —  we  saw  that  some  of  our 
constitutions  in  terms  prohibit  divorce  by  the  legislature,  and  some 
others  reach  the  same  result  by  implication.  More  of  this  sort  of 
question  will  appear  in  the  present  sub-title. 

§  1455.  MassachusettB  Conatitntion.  — The  Constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, adopted  in  1780,  provides  that "  all  causes  of  marriage, 
divorce,  and  alimony  .  .  .  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  until  the  legislature  shall  by  law  make 
other  provision."  ^  And  in  1792,  after  a  statute  had  transferred 
the  jurisdiction  to  the  courts,*  a  special  divorce  resolve  having 
passed  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  Hancock,  governor,  vetoed 
it  as  violating  the  Constitution.  He  said  :  "  If  the  General  Court 
[the  legislature]  have  any  right  to  enact  or  decree  a  divorce,  they 
have  it  by  force  of  the  Constitution,  and  had  it  while  this  business 

1  Ante,  §  1441 ,  note ;  S.  v.  Fry,  4  Misbo.  «  Bingham  v.  MiUer,  17  Ohio,  445,  446, 

120;  Brvson  v.  Bryson,  17  Mo.  590.    And  49  Am.  D.  471. 
see   Kichcson   v.   Simmons,  47   Mo.  20 ;  '  Const.  Mass.  part  2,  c.  3,  art.  5. 

Choateaa  v.  Magenis,  28  Mo.  187.  ^  Ante,  §  821  and  note. 
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was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  Council  as  fully  as  they 
now  have  it ;  and  if  thej  then  had  it,  the  Governor  and  Council 
were  not  vested  witli  exchisive  power  to  try  '  all  causes '  of  this 
nature,"  ^  *"  It  is  not  known,-*  observes  Metcalf,  J./*  that  the  legis- 
lature have  since  attempted  to  di&jsolve  a  marriage."  A  ]e|i:islative 
divorce  would  not  now  be  judicially  eustained.^    And  — 

§1456,  TranBtttuting  Judicial  Separation  to  Dissolution.  —  After 
statutes  in  this  State  had  authorized  divorces  ?tlsl^  to  have  the 
effect  of  separations  from  bed  and  board,  but  transmutable  bjr 
the  court  on  a  subsequent  hearing  into  dissolutions  of  the  mar- 
riage bond,  it  was  held  incompetent  for  the  legislature,  even  by  a 
general  statute,  to  cliange  into  dissolutions  the  Beparations  already 
granted.  The  court  deemed  that  the  word  '^causes"  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  used  in  the  sense  of  "cases,"  or  "controversies/'  — 
thereby  rendering  the  argument,  if  this  is  the  true  meaning,  con- 
clusive, which  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.^ 

§1467*  Divorce  for  "Cause,"  or  not.  —  Returning  to  a  doctrine 
of  the  Maine  and  Iowa  courts,*  something  like  wliicli  is  apparently 
mamtained  in  one  or  two  other  States,^  and  employing  the  word 
*'  cause "  m  the  other  sense,  we  find  room  for  doubt  whether  a 
legislative  divorce  can  ever  be  properly,  as  viewed  by  the  law,  for 
cause.  When  there  is  a  cause^ — that  is,  when  one  party  has  com- 
mitted an  otTence  which  entitles  the  other  to  tlie  remedy,  —  it  would 
appear  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact,  and  the  sentence  of  law 
following,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  exercise  of  judicial  power^ 
not  competent  to  the  legislature*®  On  the  other  hand,  a  divorce 
act,  like  any  other  statute,  would  seem  necessarily  to  liow  from 
the  sovereign  will  alone.  It  is  not  the  ascertainment  of  a  right, 
but  the  creation  of  oneJ  Yet  in  its  creation,  as  in  the  enactment 
of  other  laws,  the  individual  legislators  do  not  proceed  blindly, 
therefore  the  petitioner  presents  to  them  reasons  or  facts  to  in- 
fluence their  minds,®  —  a  motive  power  hardly  to  be  regarded  as 


1  12  Mass.  SenBt<3  Journal,  1»1. 

2  Shnnnon  r,   Shatmoij,  2  Gray,  285; 
ante,  §  821 . 

■  Sparlmwk  v.  Spiirhnwk,ll6  Mas8,3l5 

♦  Ant.\  §  1449,    - 

^  JmwB  i\  Jones,  12  Pa  350.  7  Le^ 
Intelligencer,  19.  1  IL  S.  Mn,  l^w  Mug, 
3(X);  Gfiinei<  r.  Gflines,  9  B.  Mrmr  295, 
48  Am.  D,  425;  TownMind  v.  Grittin,  4 
Hnrring.  Del  440:  Crnne  p.  Mcgiiiub,  I 
Gill  &  J.  463,  19  Am.  D.  237. 
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»  Ant©.  §  1444-1446, 

▼  "  It  would  »eem/'  observes  Mars»1mU. 
C,  J,  of  Kentucky,  "  that  a  U'gisljitive  di- 
vorce ran  l>c  pejccarded  as  an  exercise  of 
the  purely  li?^ff*1ative  function  only,  if  at 
all,  when  it  U  founded  upon  tlie  mere  will 
or  discretion  of  the  kgislature,  without 
reference  to  the  brejich  of  any  existing 
contract  or  law."  Gaines  i".  Gaines.  9  B. 
Monr.  295.  307,  48  Ara.  D.  425. 

«  Ante.  S  1425. 
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a  cmise  for  divorce.  Now,  the  distinction  laid  down  in  Maine  and 
Iowa  ^  points  to  the  result  that  a  legislative  divorce  is  good  only 
if  the  petitioner  could  not  have  obtained  a  judicial  one  ;  so  that  if 
there  was  an  offence  unknown  alike  to  him  and  the  legislature,  it 
would  overturn  the  divorce,  simply  because  the  wrong  was  greater 
than  had  been  supposed.  But  the  difference  is  palpable ;  a  statute 
is  an  act  of  sovereign  will,  —  flowing  from  such  will,  not  from 
an  exterior  cause.  And  in  other  respects  a  legislative  divorce  is 
essentially  a  different  thing  from  a  judicial ;  although  it  bears  the 
same  name  and  to  a  certain  extent  answers  the  same  end.^   Still, — 

§  1458.  Special  Terms  of  Conatitation.  —  Under  a  constitution 
providing  that "  the  legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  enact  laws 
annulling  the  contract  of  marriage  in  any  case  where,  by  law,  the 
courts  of  this  Commonwealth  are  or  may  hereafter  be  empowered 
to  decree  a  divorce,"  the  court  inquiring  into  the  validity  of  a  legis- 
lative divorce  is  compelled  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  "cause*' 
for  it,  and  to  hear  evidence  of  what  the  cause  was.' 

§  1459.  Fraud. — This  view  of  a  "  cause  "  harmonizes  with  what 
is  probably  the  better  doctrine,  though  the  contrary  is  not  without 
apparent  authority,*  that  a  legislative  divorce  will  not  be  adjudged 
void  for  a  fraud  practised  on  the  legislative  body.*  Further  as  to 
which, — 

§  1460.  Suit  Pending. — When,  in  one  case,  a  wife  had  brouglit 
her  bill  for  alimony,  and  the  husband  had  answered  by  cross-bill 
praying  a  divorce,  he  procured  from  the  legislature  an  act  dis- 
solving the  marriage.  Thereupon  by  supplemental  answer  he  set 
up  this  legislative  divorce  in  bar  of  her  claim,  and  died.  Here, 
not  inquiring  how  the  case  was  as  to  the  legislature,  there  had 
been  a  fraud  practised  on  her ;  and  the  court  held  that  she  was  not 
barred  of  dower  and  distribution  as  widow.  "  The  question,"  said 
Marshall,  C.  J., "  is  not  simply  whether  the  legislature  may,  under 
any  circumstances,  constitutionally  enact  that  A  be  divorced  from 
B ;  but  whether,  when  it  is  manifest  that  a  party  after  having 
sought  a  divorce  in  a  judicial  tribimal,  and  while  his  suit  is  there 

1  Ante,  §  1449.  <  Williamson  v.  Williamson,  3  Sm.  & 

a  Roberta  i;.  Koberts,  54  Pa.  265.  M.  715,  41  Am.  D.  636;  Charles  River 

«  Jones  V.  Jones,   12  Pa.  350.      The  Bridge  ».  Warren  Bridge,  7  Pick.  344 ; 

legislature,  in  dis5olving  a  marriage,  is  Suubury,  &c.  Rid.  i'.  Cooper,  33  Pa.  278. 

presumed  to  have  acted  on  a  suilicicnt         ^  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  38;     ones 

cause.     Croniso  v.  Cronise,  54  Pa.  255;  v.  Jones,  12  Pa.  350. 

Roberts  v.  Roberts,  54  Pa.  265. 
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pending,  abandons  that  forum  and  resorts  to  the  legislative  power 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  aflecting  and  defeating  the  legal  and  equi- 
table rights  of  his  wife  in  his  propci'tyj  the  divorce  "  can  be  upheld. 
Assuming  tlie  legislative  power  to  grant  special  divorce  acts  for 
the'  public  good/  still  *'  the  divorce  in  this  case  is  inojierativo  as 
respects  the  rights  of  property  involved,  and  cannot  deprive  the 
wife  uf  her  interest  in  the  estate  of  her  husband  as  it  would  have 
existed  had  there  been  no  divorce."^    As  to  this  case, — 

§  1461,  Concurrent  Juris dictioii.  —  After  the  husband  had  gone 
to  the  court  asking  a  divorce,  and  while  the  cause  was  there  pend- 
ing, the  legislature  was  properly  to  be  deemed  without  authorit^^ 
under  a  principle  already  explained  ;^  namely,  the  tribunal  which 
first  takes  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  entitled  to  exercise  it  to 
its  close.*  Yet  where  under  a  constitution  the  courts  may  grant 
divorces  for  some  matrimonial  offences  and  tlic  legislature  for 
others,*^  so  that  the  question  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  does  not 
arise,  a  divorce  procured  from  the  latter  while  a  divorce  suit  is 
pending  in  the  former  is  good.  And  it  will  not  he  presumed 
that  the  legislature  acted  froin  a  cause  over  which  the  courts  had 
jurisdiction.'^ 

§  1462.  Interstate  Validity — ^Legislature  referring  Case  to  Court. — 
The  Maine  legislature  being  asked  fur  a  divorce  on  facts  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  section," 
referred  the  case  by  special  statute  to  them,'*  and  they  decreed 
thereufmn  the  divorce  prayed.  But  the  MaHi^achu^etta  tribunal  ad- 
judged the  authorizing  statute  to  be  void  under  the  Constitution 
of  Mtiint\  as  grantiiig  a  special  indulgence  by  way  of  exemption 
from  the  general  law."^  By  what  authority  a  bench  of  judges  in 
one  Stat«  sits  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  tribunals  of  another, 
to  pronounce  void  by  the  Constitution  of  the  latter  a  statute  held 
valid  at  home,  or  whetlier  or  not  the  authority  exists,  is  an  inquiry 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  investigations.^^  As  to  the 
question  itself,  the  nower  of  the  legislature  to  bestow  by  special 


1  Referring  to  Mogttire  i\  Magtiire,  7 
Daua,  18L 

-  Gained  i%  Gaines,  9  B*  Mnur.  205, 
Sai,  SOS.  48  Am-  IX  4^5.  See  also  .Tones 
V.  Jones,  7  Legal  lutelligencer,  19.  1  US, 
Mo,  Law  Ui\^,  300,  12  Ta.  350;  Kichard- 
eou  V,  Wilson,  8  Verg*  67. 

*  Ante,  §  1448* 

6oa 


*  Mason  v.  Piggott,  II  nt  85  j  1  Bbhop 
Mar.  Women,  §  fi34. 

*  Ante,  §  1458. 

*  Roberta  r.  Roberta,  54  Pft.  265, 
»  Ante,  §  1449, 

*  Ante,  §  1426. 

^  Siniondi!  t»*  Simtnids,  103  Mass.  572, 
4  Am,  R.  576. 

^^  In  this  case  of  Simonds  r.  Stmonds, 
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act  what  the  court  gave,  being  settled,  there  is  fair  ground  to  infer 
that,  therefore,  it  could  by  the  like  special  act  commit  the  author- 
ity to  the  courts ;  this  was  no  more  a  granting  of  a  special  indul- 
gence by  way  of  exemption  to  the  general  law  than  the  other 
would  have  been.  In  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  Massachusetts 
Court,  the  legislature  did  not,  as  in  this  one,  possess  within  itself 
the  jurisdiction  to  give  the  relief  sought.  There  is,  therefore, 
abundant  room  for  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases.^ 


VI.   Limitations  of  the  Effect  of  these  IXvorces. 

§  1463.  Status  and  CoUaterals  distixigiilshed.— The  doctrines  of 
this  sub-title  depend  on  the  distinction  between  the  status  of 
marriage,  with  what  hangs  thereon,  and  those  collateral  property 
rights  which  are  independent  of  the  status.  It  is  a  distinction 
running  through  the  entire  marriage  law.    Thus,  — 

§  1464.  Vested  Rights  —  Alimony.  —  The  elucidations  of  this 
chapter  have  disclosed  that  a  legislative  divorce  is  a  statute, 
that  a  judicial  one  is  a  decree,  that  a  statute  cannot  divest  vested 


the  Massachusetts  Coart  argaed,  and  cited 
Maine  decisions  as  tending  to  prove,  that 
the  divorce  would  be  held  invalid  in 
Maine.  But  it  was  a  decree  of  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  of  Maine,  not  pos- 
sible to  have  been  rendered  unless  it  had 
deemed  the  authorizing  act  constitutional. 
The  decree,  indeed,  necessarily  involved  a 
determination  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  validity.  Whether  there 
might  have  been  an  appeal  on  this  ques- 
tion the  case  does  not  disclose  ;  but  if 
there  might,  the  query  would  remain, 
whether  the  appeal  should  be  to  the 
Maine  Court  or  to  the  Massachusetts. 
The  New  York  Court,  in  Hunt  i?.  Hunt, 
72  N.  Y.  217,  231-233,  in  passing  upon  a 
Louisiana  divorce,  declined  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  it  was  void  in  Louisiana, 
as  violating  the  Louisiana  Constitution. 
And  the  learned  judge  who  delivered  the 
opinion  distinguished  this  case  of  Simonds 
».  Simonds  from  that.  He  said  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Court  **  satisfied  itself  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  Maine,  which 
it  cited  (Lewis  v.  Webb,  3  Greenl.  326; 
Durham  v.  Lewiston,  4  Greenl.  140; 
Adams  v.  Palmer,  51  Me.  480),  that  the 
diyorce  would  not  be  considered  valid  in 


that  State,  and  therefore  felt  justified  in 
holding  it  invalid  in  Massachusetts."  In 
the  New  York  case,  no  such  distinct  evi- 
dence of  the  holdings  of  the  Louisiana 
tribunals  appeared.  This  may  create  a 
difference,  l)ut  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge I  cannot  see  it  The  Court  of 
Maine  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  the 
effect  of  the  Maine  decisions  cited  which 
the  Massachusetts  Court  did ;  else  it  would 
not  have  granted  the  divorce.  It  is  matter 
of  opinion  which  tribunal  was  right.  And 
it  is  matter  of  opinion  whether  or  not  the 
Maine  tribunal  would  reverse  its  judg- 
ment on  further  argument  before  more 
judges.  So  that  the  question  still  re- 
mains, whether  Maine  or  Massachusetts 
judicial  opinion  is  to  be  the  guide.  Some 
would  deem  the  constitutional  question 
plainer  in  this  than  in  the  Louisiana  case; 
others,  less  plain.  And  still  the  inquiry 
returns,  whether  the  courts  of  our  several 
States  are  to  sit  as  tribunals  of  appeal 
from  one  another's  courts  and  legisla- 
tures, upon  the  interpretation  and  effect, 
each  of  a  constitution  not  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

^  And  see  Berthelemy  r.  Johnson,  3 
B.  Monr.  90,  38  Am.  I).  179. 
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rights,  but  the  decree  mar.    Therefore  the  divorce  act  cannot  tak©" 
vested  property  from  the  husbmid  und  bcHtow  it  on  the  wife.     It 
caonot  give  the  wife  alimony,  ov  anything  in  the  nature  of  it,  out 
of  the  husband's  estate.^     But,  — 

§  1465.  Hightft  depending  ou  Marriage* — Ab  this  divorce,  equally 
with  a  judicial  one,  snaps  the  vmculum  of  the  marriage,  whatever 
hangs  upon  it  falls.     Thus?,  — 

§  14GG.  Dower  and  DiBtiibutive  Share  —  Curtesy  —  T77^ife*a 
Choses  in  Action.  —  If  the  man  dies,  the  woman  will  not  be  his 
widow,  entitled  to  dower  and  a  portion  of  his  personal  property.* 
He  will  not,  on  her  death,  be  authorized  to  hold  her  lands  as 
tenant  by  the  curtesy ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  his  interest  and  that 
of  his  grantees  and  representatives,  in  them,  and  in  her  choBe»  in 
action^  ceases.^  This  is  not  a  divesting  of  vested  rights,  '*  As 
well  might  it  be  urged  that  a  law  annexing  tlic  punishment  of 
death  to  a  crime,  should  it  happen  to  be  committed  by  a  tenant 
for  life,  was  retrospective  and  divested  vested  interests,  because 
it  deprived  purchasers  or  creditors  under  such  tenants  for  life  of 
their  estates."  * 

§  1467.  Effect  on  Voidable  Marriage.  —  Can  tho  legislature  SO 
dissolve  a  voidable  marriage  that,  tho  same  as  after  a  judicial 
decree  of  nullity,  it  will  be  treated  in  law  as  having  never  existed  ? 
On  principle,  we  have  seen^  that  the  reason  why  the  marriage  is 
voidable  (when  it  is  so)  instead  of  void,  is  because  the  cou.i»j 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  the  impediment  in  a  collateral* 
proceeding ;  but  if  they  had,  it  would  bo  void.  Why,  therefore, 
may  not  the  legislature,  which  can  always  enlarge  the  remedy  at 
pleasure,*^  authorize  the  judicial  tribunals  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  matter  as  well  in  a  collateral  as  in  a  direct  inquiry  ?  And 
thus  the  legislative  act  would  be  made  to  have  something  like  the 
eflect  of  a  sentence  of  nullity  ;  tliat  is,  it  would  practically  trans- 
form the  marriage  from  a  voidable  to  a  void  one;  yet  it  might 


1  Cmne  v.  Megiunis,  1  Gill  &  J.  463, 
19  Am,  rx  2^7;  Hulmea  v,  Hohues,  4 
Barb.  295,  301 ;  Towosciid  t%  Griffin,  4 
HarriDg.  Del.  440;  S.  n  Fry,  4  MiasQ. 
\2i\  193 ;  Jncksou  v.  Sublctt,  10  B.  iloiir, 
467.  Sec,  however,  Bertheloiny  i\  Jobn- 
Bon,  3  B  Moiir.  90,  38  Am.  1).  179;  We*t 
1^.  Westj  2  Mas8.  233. 

^  LevinB  V,  Sleator,  2  Greene,  Iowa, 
604. 
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«  Starr  v.  PeaaCt  8  Conn.  541 ;  Town^' 
end  t'.  (irifliii,  4  llarriug.  DeL  440* 

*  Dag|3^tt,  J.  ID  Starr  v.  Pease,  snpra. 

'  Ante,  %  260-266. 

«  8,  L'.  SaUivao,  14  Rich.  281;  BaltK 
more  and  8u94:]Qe)iaiiua  Hid.  p.  Nesbitt  10 
How.  r.  S.  3D5  ;  Cuaicr  tn  C.  25  Pa.  375 ; 
Commercial  Bank  r.  S.  4  Sm.  &  M.  439 ; 
wniianiBon  v.  WilUamson,  3  Sm.  &  M. 
715,41  Am.  B.  636. 
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not,  as  to  the  past,  estop  inquiry,  like  the  decree  of  a  court  The 
question  has  not  received  judicial  elucidation. 

§  1468.  Bed  and  Board.  —  Though  a  legislative  divorce  from 
bed  and  board  ^  cannot  be  supplemented  by  a  legislative  decree 
for  alimony,^  it  may  authorize  the  feme  to  act  as  sole;  so  that,  for 
example,  a  release  of  lands  by  her  alone  will  be  good.^ 

§  1469.  Independent  Alimony.  —  We  have  judicial  intimations 
that  the  independent  alimony  explained  in  our  last  chapter  may 
be  decreed  to  the  woman  after  a  legislative  divorce.*  But  as  she 
has  ceased  to  be  a  wife,  and  the  right  to  this  alimony  depends  on 
her  being  such,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  ground  of  principle  for  this 
doctrine. 

§  1470.  Parties  Estopped.  —  The  court  in  one  case,  not  being 
quite  clear  whether  or  not  the  legislative  divorce  in  question  was 
valid,  deemed  that  as  the  parties  had  obtained  it  and  had  lived  as 
divorced  twenty  years,  severally  entering  into  new  marriages,  each 
was  estopped  from  intermeddling  with  the  affaira  of  the  other. 
Therefore  the  divorced  wife's  conveyance  of  her  separate  lands 
without  joining  her  former  husband  was  good.* 

§  1471.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

By  the  English  law,  which  our  forefathers  brought  to  this 
country,  a  divorce  might  proceed  either  from  the  legislature  or 
from  a  court.  So,  therefore,  it  may  with  us,  except  where  some 
constitutional  provision  interposes  a  direct  or  indirect  prohibition. 
After  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  it  has  been  definitively  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  there  is  nothing 
forbidding  in  the  Nation^^l  Constitution.  Our  State  constitutions 
differ;  some  of  them  prohibit  these  divorces  in  express  terms, 
some  do  the  same  by  implication,  others  are  partly  prohibitory 
and  partly  not,  and  the  remainder  leave  the  legislative  power 
over  them  undiminished.  This  divorce,  if  from  the  bond  of  mat- 
rimony, simply  dissolves  the  status  of  marriage  and  lets  what- 
ever else  hangs  thereon  fall.  It  cannot  divest  vested  rights  of 
property. 

1  Guilford  V.  Oxford,  9  Conn.  321.  19  Am.  D.  237 ;  Richardson  v.  Wilson,  8 

«  Ante,  §  1464.  Yer^.  67. 

•  Stilley  r.  Grabb,  1  Del.  Ch.  406.  *  Richeson  v.  Simmons,  47  Mo.  2a 

*  Crane  u.  Meginuis,  1  Gill  &  J.  463, 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

IN  GENERAL  OF  THE  AUTHGBIZING  STATUTES. 

§  1472.  Introdaction. 

1473-1476.  Miscellaneoofl  and  iDtrodactoxy  ViewB. 

1477-1486.  Retrospective  Interpretations. 

1487-1491.  Betroepective  Effects. 

1492.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1472.  How  Chapter  divided. — We  shall  consider  this  subject 
as  to,  I.  Miscellaneous  and  Introductory  Views  of  it ;  II.  Retro- 
spective Interpretations  of  Divorce  Statutes ;  III.  Retrospective 
Effects  under  our  Constitutions. 

L  Miscellaneous  and  Introductory  Views  of  the  Svhject. 

§  1473.  Already.  —  The  first  nine  chapters  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, to  which  reference  is  here  made  as  a  substitute  for  re- 
peating their  expositions,  constitute  the  principal  matter  to  be 
regarded  under  this  sub-title.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  re- 
member that  — 

§  1474.  Jurisdictional.  —  The  statutes  authorizing  divorce  for 
adultery  and  cruelty,  the  two  causes  recognized  by  the  unwritten 
law  of  our  States,  as  imported  by  our  forefathers  from  England, 
are  simply  jurisdictional ;  that  is,  they  give  the  power  to  a  tri- 
bunal designated,  but  the  manner,  limits,  and  effect  of  the  suit 
and  sentence  come,  except  as  the  statutes  otherwise  specify,  from 
the  unwritten  law.  On  the  other  hand,  — 
610 
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§  1475.  Original  ProTisions.  —  The  Statutes  which  give  divorce 
for  other  derelictions  subsequent  to  the  nuptials  are  original  pro- 
visions. Yet  as  the  written  laws  are  by  interpretation  blended 
with  the  unwritten,  rendering  the  whole  as  far  as  may  be  one 
harmonious  system  of  jurisprudence,^  these  original  divorce  stat- 
utes, while,  authorizing  this  remedy  for  causes  before  unknown, 
are  to  be  carried  into  effect  after  the  same  manner  as  the  jurisdic- 
tional ones,  and  as  parts  of  the  same  body  of  law.  For  example, 
the  several  bars  of  connivance,  recrimination,  and  condonation  are 
just  as  effective  against  these  original  as  the  jurisdictional  provi- 
sions. And  the  court  is  no  more  empowered  to  grant  a  divorce 
for  a  cause  thus  newly  created,  on  the  mere  unproven  confession 
of  the  defendant,  than  for  adultery  or  cruelty.    Again,  — 

§  1476.  In  other  Respects,  —  these  statutes  are  to  be  severally 
interpreted  as  parts  of  a  harmonious  system,  according  to  expla- 
nations given  elsewhere.^ 

IL  Retrospective  Interpretations  of  Divorce  Statutes. 

§  1477.  As  to  Constitutional  or  not.  —  The  written  constitution 
and  the  statutes  are  always  to  be  interpreted  together,  so  that  a 
meaninj]^  will  not  be  given  the  latter  which  will  violate  the  for- 
mer.8  Whether  or  not  these  divorce  statutes  may  constitutionally 
be  made  retrospective  we  shall  inquire  in  our  next  sub-title ;  but 
it  is  within  this  sub-title  to  say  that  a  court  which  deems  it  incom- 
petent for  the  legislature  to  make  a  divorce  statute  retrospective, 
will  if  possible  construe  such  a  statute  as  not  being  so.  Now, 
assuming  that  there  is  no  constitutional  impediment, — 

§  1478.  Doctrine  defined.  —  The  doctrine  of  this  sub-title  is, 
that  since  marriage  is  an  institution  of  society,  or  a  common  in- 
terest, always  controllable  by  law ;  since,  therefore,  divorces  are 
of  public  concern,  to  be  decreed  when  and  only  when  the  general 
good  accords  therewith ;  and  since  statutes  are  to  be  given  the 
meaning  which  best  carries  out  the  legislative  intent,*  —  when- 
ever a  statute,  whether  jurisdictional  or  an  original  provision,^ 
creates  a  jurisdiction  or  a  cause  for  divorce,  if  in  terms  applicable 
equally  to  the  future  and  the  past,  it  will  be  applied  alike  to  past 

1  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  4,  7,  86.  *  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  70,  75,  76, 

«  Ante,  §  165-167.  82,  93,  200,  231,  235. 

•  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  83  a,  85,  89.  «  Ante,  §  1474,  1475. 
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and  future  derelictions.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  reason,  though 
the  decisions  are  in  eonflict.    To  explain,  ^ — 

§  1470.    In  Qoneral  of  Retroapective  Interpretation.  —  The  main 

purpose  of  making  hiws  being  to  provide  rules  fur  the  futnre,  and 
it  being  under  our  constitutions  iucoinf^etent  in  some  things  to 
affect  thereby  the  i>ast,  the  greater  number  of  tlie  statutes  on  the 
various  subjects  of  legislation  are  in  terms  or  by  interpretatiun 
applicable  only  to  what  occurs  subsequently  to  their  enactment,^ 
But  there  are  circumstances  wherein  retrospective  laws  are  just, 
proper,  and  common.  And  though  statutes  are  not  generally  ap- 
plied retrospectively^  they  sometimes  are,  even  where  their  words 
are  in  form  to  give  no  indication  whether  the  legislature  bo  in- 
tended or  not.2     Now,  — 

§  1480.  Divorce  Statutea — ^In  ReaBOU,  Authority* — As  jUSt  Secn,* 
divorce  statutes  concern  the  good  order  of  society.  If,  contem- 
plating the  interest  involved  as  public,  it  is  for  the  public  order 
and  profit  that  marriage  be  dissoluble  after  the  transpiring  of  a 
particular  delictum^  it  can  make  no  difference  what  was  the  date 
of  tlie  delinquency,  or  whether  before  or  after  the  sfatnte  was 
enacted.  Hence,  when  the  legislative  intent  does  not  directly 
appear  in  the  statutory  words,  they  should  be  applied  equally  to 
past  and  future  transactions.  But  the  authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion are  divided."*     Let  us  look  at  — 

§  1481.  mustxatioos  of  not  Retrospective,  — The  provision  ^^that 
divorces  from  the  hands  of  matrimony  shall  be  deci^ecd  in  case 
either  of  the  parties  shall  wilfully  desert  the  other"  for  a  period 
specified,  was  behi  to  apply  only  w^jere  the  entire  desertion  oc- 
curred aft^r  its  enactment.^  So  the  words  ''from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  the  following  shall  be  the  grounds  or 
legal  principles  ifpon  which  divorces  from  the  bond  of  matri- 
mony shall  be  granted,'*  proceeding  to  make  cruel  treatment  one 
of  the  grounds,  were  adjudged  to  furnish  relief  only  for  subse- 


1  Bishop  WnttetJ  Laws,  §  82,  84,  85, 

3  Ih,;  Adams  r.  Cliaplln,  1  Hill  Th, 
265;  Hiiiton  tn  Hmton,  Phillips.  N.  C. 
410;  Reg,  t'.  Vints  Law  Wep*  tt>  Q.  B. 
195;  Wright  r.  Hnle,  6  H.  &  K  227; 
Kinihray  v.  Draper*  Law  Rep,  3  Q.  B* 
160;  The  Ironsides,  Lcishiiigton,  458; 
Bay  V.  Gage,  36  Barb.  447. 

>  AoU%  §  1478. 

4  JtaviA  V,  Jarvis.  3   Edw*  Ch.  462; 
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Sherburne  v,  Sherburne,  6  Oreeiil.  210; 
Given  v.  Mivrr,  27  Me,  212 ;  8cott  r\  Sk-utt, 
6  Ohio,  534;  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  9  Huu,  622. 
See  also  Head  v.  Ward,  1  .T,  J.  Mar,  2,^0; 
Briggs  r.  Hubbard,  19  Vt  86;  Miller  i', 
C.  5  Watta  &  S.  488 ;  Yuhz  t>,  Fo%,  *^  B. 
Monr.  499 ;  S.  I',  Deaton,  65  N.  C.  496. 

a  Stat,  of  Maine,  1829,  c.  440;   Shei>-_ 
barne  i\  Sherbarne,  6  GreenL  210, 
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quent  cruelty.^  At  the  same  time,  under  a  statute  authorizing 
divorce  for  desertion  during  a  given  period,  it  was  decided  that  if 
the  full  statutory  term  has  elapsed  since  the  statute  was  passed, 
it  is  no  objection  that  the  desertion  in  fact  began  before.  Said 
Wright,  C.  J. :  "  When  the  cause  called  for  by  the  statute  is  a 
continuing  one,  although  it  may  have  begun  before  the  enactment 
of  the  statute,  yet  if  it  be  continued,  after  the  passage,  the  period 
required  therein,  this  is  suflBcient  and  the  case  comes  within  the 
act.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  the  future  and  not  the  past  act  which 
becomes  the  offence."  ^  The  words  "  divorces  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  shall  be  decreed  in  favor  of  the  innocent  party  when 
the  other  shall  be  convicted  of  a  felony  and  actually  imprisoned 
for  the  same,"  were  held  not  applicable  where  the  conviction  and 
imprisonment  took  place  before  their  enactment.^  On  the  other 
hand, — 

§  1482.  nioBtrationB  of  Retrospective.  —  Where,  in  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  first  enacted  in  1838  that  "  a  divorce  from  the  bond 
of  matrimony  may  be  decreed  in  favor  of  either  party  whom  the 
other  shall  have  wilfully  and  utterly  deserted  for  the  term  of 
five  years  consecutively,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  party 
deserted,"  *  the  uniform  practice  w^as  to  grant  it  equally  for  prior 
as  for  subsequent  desertion.  And  a  statute  of  the  same  State  by 
which,  "  when  any  woman  shall  hereafter  be  divorced  from  the 
bond  of  matrimony  for  the  cause  of  adultery  committed  by  the 
husband,  .  .  .  the  court  by  whom  such  divorce  may  be  decreed 
shall  have  power  to  assign  to  her  for  her  own  use  all  the  personal 
estate  which  the  husband  hath  received  by  reason  of  the  mar- 
riage, or  such  part  thereof  as  shall  be  just  and  reasonable,"  was 
held  applicable  as  well  where  the  adultery  was  before  as  after 
its  passage.^  So,  in  Wisconsin,  a  provision  authorizing  divorce 
"whenever  the  husband  and  wife  shall  have  voluntarily  lived 
entirely  separate  for  the  space  of  five  years *next  preceding"  the 
bringing  of  the  suit,  was  applied  where  the  five  years  had  partly 
elapsed  before  its  enactment.  "This  law,"  observed  Cole,  J., 
"  esfyablishes  a  new  ground  of  divorce,  and  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that,  where  husband  and  wife  have  voluntarily  lived  entirely 

1  Stat,  of  1850;    Buckholts  v.  Buck-  8  Greenlaw  r.  Greenlaw,  12  N.  H.  200. 

holts,  24  Ga,  238.    See  ante,  §  134.  *  Mass.  Stat.  1838,  c.  126,  §  1 ;  Stevens 

^  McCraney  v.  McCraney,  5  Iowa,  232,  v,  Stevens,  1  Met.  279. 

255,  68  Am.  I).  702.    And  see  Giles  v,  »  West  v.  West,  2  Mass.  223. 
Giles,  22  Minn.  348. 
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separate  for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  intei^est  of  societr  and 
public  morality,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  parties  themselves,  will 
be  beat  promoted  by  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  relation.  There 
is  iiuthiiig  in  the  language  of  this  statute  which  would  seem  to 
require  that  the  five  years'  separation  must  have  occurred  after 
the  law  tuuk  eflfect,  and  w^c  must  {>resuuiL^  tliat  it  w^as  intended  to 
apply  to  lu'cscnt  separations  as  well  as  future  ones,*'  *     Now, — 

§  1483*  Further  of  tlie  Cases  and  Doctrine.  —  In  such  of  these 
cases  as  by  interpretation  were  limited  to  future  transactions, 
there  was  in  the  forms  of  expression  something  more  or  less 
indicative  of  this  restriction.  Thus,  when  **  either  of  the  parties 
ghall  wUfiilly  deaertj^  ^'^ ahall  be  convicted  of  felony,"  and  the 
like^ — these  words  point  to  future  transactions/**  Not  inquiring 
whether  this  interprctatiun  of  these  words  is  inevitable,  it  has 
already  been  intimated  that,  in  the  absence  of  express  terms,  if 
for  the  public  good  the  bond  betwi^en  parties  livini?  separate  on 
account  of  the  adultery,  the  cruelty,  or  the  desertion  of  one  of 
them  Qu^^ht  to  be  dissolved  and  the  innocent  one  or  both  be  per- 
mitted to  remarry,  it  is  in  reason  wholly  immaterial  whether  the 
delutum  occurred  before  or  after  the  legislative  declaration  of 
tliis  truth ;  for  the  same  reasons  apply  to  the  one  case  as  to  the 
other.^  Nor  is  there  a  private  wrong  inflicted  on  the  divorced 
party  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  The  deliGtinn\\n»y 
before  the  statute  as  truly  as  after,  a  breach  of  the  conjugal 
duties  which  the  party  guilty  of  it  undertook  at  the  marriage ; 
and,  justly  viewed,  the  statute  of  divorce  was  merely  a  new  rem- 
edy  for  the  wrong.  And  the  general  rule,  as  dei'ivcd  alike  from 
other  classes  of  cases*  and  from  these,^  applies  a  statute  pro- 
viding a  new  remedy  or  procedure,  to  past  transactions  the  same 
as  to  future  ones.     Thus, — 

§  1484.  Writ  of  Error. — It  was  provided  that  "whenever  a 
final  judgment  in  any  criminal  ease  shall  be  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  upon  a  writ  of  error  on  account  of  error 

^  Cole  i\  Cole,  27  Wis-  531 »  534.  *  Blpliop  Stat.  Crimea,  J  S4,  175-177  ; 

«  And  flee  Cook  v.  Sexton,  79  N.  C.  caaea  cited  ante,  §  I47U, 
303,  *  Wales  i\  Wales,  119  Mass.  89;  8par- 

*  See,  U  illastratrng  this  dwtriiie.  An-  hawk  lk  Sparlmwk,  114  Mass.  355  ;  Elliott 

drcwa  v,  BueM'll,  7  Blat-kf.  474  :  MiUcr  v.  v.  Elliott,  38  Md,  357  ;  Brower  v.  Bowers. 

Moore,  1  E.  D.  Smith,  7:10;   Brou.^un  r.  1  Abb.  Ap.  214;  Bigelow  t*.  Bigelow,  109 

Newhorry,  2  iKm^.  Mich.  38;  (Joshen  !•.  Mass.  38. 
Richinoiid,  4  Allen,  458,  obBen'ed  upon, 
aute,  $  64 2r  uot€. 
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in  the  sentence,  the  court  may  render  such  judgment  therein  as 
should  have  been  rendered,  or  may  remand  the  case  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  court  before  which  the  conviction  was  had ; "  and  this 
was  held  applicable  to  existing  judgments,  nor  was  any  clause  of 
the  Constitution  or  any  natural  right  thereby  violated.^  So,  quite 
within  the  present  reasoning, — 

§  1485.  Age  of  Majority. — It  being  enacted  "that  every  female 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  marry  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State,  shall  from  and  after  the  time  of  such 
marriage  be  deemed  to  be  of  full  age," — a  matter  not  of  the  mar- 
riage status,  but  of  the  similar  one  represented  by  the  word  "ma- 
jority,"— "and  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which 
she  would  have  been  entitled  had  she  been  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  of  full  age,"  —  the  court  applied  the  provision  to  female 
minors  married  before  its -passage.^  It  was  expressive,  like  a 
divorce  statute,  of  the  legislative  judgment  concerning  parties 
standing  in  the  situation  indicated ;  and,  in  reason,  it  was  wholly 
immaterial  whether  the  situation  was  created  before  the  statute, 
or  the  statute  before  the  situation.    Again,  — 

§  1486.  New  JuriBdlctiozi  over  Old  Canse.  —  A  fortiori^  where 
the  statute,  instead  of  creating  a  new  cause  of  divorce,  gives  a 
new  jurisdiction  over  an  old,  —  a  question  plainly  of  procedure 
alone,  —  beyond  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  words,  it  will 
attach  equally  to  a  past  transaction  as  to  a, future.^  This  would 
be  so  even  if  divorce  were  a  criminal  proceeding.* 

III.   Retrospective  Effects  under  our  Constitutions. 

§  1487.  Compared  with  Legislative  Dlvoroee.  —  The  present 
question  involves  some  of  the  principles  examined  in  the  last 
chapter,  not  all.  If  legislative  divorces  violated  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  against  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,^ 
and  against  retrospective  laws,^  the  conclusion  might  follow  that 
those  now  in  contemplation  do.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  for- 
mer are  not  on  either  of  these  grounds  invalid.  Marriage,  as 
viewed  by  the  law  of  divorce,  is  not  a  contract,  but  a  status  in 

1  Mass.  Stat.  1851,  c.  87 ;  Jacqnins  v.  •  And  see  Gordon  v,  Grordon,  48  Pa. 

C.  9  Cosh.   279.      Yet  see  Watkins  :;.     226;  Bigelow  p.  Bigelow,  108  Mass.  38. 
Haight,  18  Johns.  138.  *  Bishop  Written  Laws,  §  175-180. 

s  Chubb  v.  Johnson,  11  Tex.  469.  <  Ante,  §  1430-1434. 

•  Ante,  §  1435-1442. 
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which  the  contract  creating  it  was  merged  and  is  lost.*  Nor  is 
marriage  a  vested  right,  not  to  be  taken  away  by  retrospective 
laws.^  And,  a  fortiori^  a  statute  extending  judicial  divorces  eqiiallj 
to  past  and  to  future  violations  of  matrimonial  duty  is  no  inter- 
fering, by  the  legislature,  in  what  belongs  to  the  coui'ts,  —  no 
exercise  of  judicial  power*     Therefore  — 

§  1488.  Constitiitioiial  or  Not^ — In  reason,  and  as  respects  the 
status  of  marriage  in  distinction  from  collateral  things,  a  statute 
authorizing  dissolution  or  separation  for  a  past  dereliction  is  not 
unconstitutionaL  Yet  judicial  opinions  are  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  some  hold  that  suoh  a  provision  is  void  as  retrospective.* 
And  singularly  in  one  case  it  was  even  said  to  be  void  as  being 
an  ex  po»t  facto  law,^  Still  the  opinion  which  accepts  this  legis- 
lation as  good  rests  on  a  reasonably  firm  basis  of  judicial  author- 
ity,®   For  example, — 

§1489.  After  liviDg  Separate.  —  A  statute  authorizing  a  disso- 
lution  of  the  marriage  whenever  the  *'  parties  have,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act,  lived  separate  and  apart  for  the  period  of  four 
years  within  this  State,"  not  ''by  collusion  and  with  the  intent  of 
procuring  a  divorce,"  was  in  Mississippi  adjudged  constitutionaL 
"  We  regard  marriage,"  said  Ellett,  J., '*as  a  civil  status,  a  matter 
publid  juris ^  created  by  public  law,  sul>ject  to  the  public  will 
and  not  to  that  of  the  parties,  wlio  cannot  dissolve  it  by  mutual 
consent.  It  is  more  than  a  contract,  because  it  establishes  fun- 
damental domestic  relations  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  because  it  is  an  institution  of  the  State  founded  on 
reasons  of  public  policy.'*  ^ 

§  1490.  Modified  View  —  ('Adultery)*  —  Under  a  stjltnte  ex- 
pressly authorizing  divorce  for  adultery  committed  before  ita 
enactmcut,  the  court  overruled  the  objection  that  it  was  a 
**  retrospective    law   or    law   impairing   the    obligation    of   con- 


^  Ante»  §  9-1 9 ;  Magec  v.  Yotitig^  40 
Misfils,  164,  90  Am.  D.  322;  Carson  v, 
Carson,  40  Missis,  349. 

2  Ante,  §  14:J5-1442, 

«  Ante,  §  144:1-1 45.'i. 

*  Clark  V,  Clark,  10  N.  IL  3S0,  34  Am. 
I).  165;  Jan  is  th  Jan  is,  3  E«lw.  Ch.  4fi2 ; 
Given  v.  Marr.  27  Me.  212,  222;  Sher- 
burne V,  Shorburoe,  6  GrcenL  210;  Green* 
law  V,  Greenlaw,  12  N.  IL  200. 

*  DitkiiiRon  i\  Dit^kinson,  3  Miirpli. 
827,  9  Adi.  D.  6U8. 
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•  CamoQ  V.  Carson,  40  Missis.  349 ; 
Jonea  r,v  Jones,  2  Tenn.  2,  5  Am.  D.  645  j 
BertJtelemj  i*.  Jolmsoa,  3  B.  Monr,  90,  38 
Am.  1>.  1 79  ;  West  r.  Wej»t,  2  Mam.  223  ; 
Smith  V.  Smith,  3  S.  &  R.  248 ;  Billow 
t\  BJgelow,  108  Masfi.  38;  Hwnt  v.  llunt, 
9  II tin,  622,  and  rompare  with  the  6ual 
decision,  72  N.  Y.  217,  28  Am.  R.  129. 

'  Cansou  *^  Corson,  40  Missis.  349,  351, 
And  see  Bigvlow  i\  Bigelow,  108  Mae®.  3a 
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tracts,"  forbidden  by  the  State  Constitution.  And  among  other 
things  Overton,  J.,  said :  "  There  is  certainly  a  distinction  between 
an  act  which  is  malum  in  «e,  and  one  which  is  in  its  own  nature 
indifferent.  The  legislature  ought  to  be  competent  to  modify  the 
means  of  suppressing  vice,  or  affording  a  more  competent  remedy, 
when  requisite.  Adultery,  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  an  offence. 
It  was  so  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  an  evil  in  any 
possible  view  of  the  subject.  The  act,  by  affording  relief  for 
a  matter  which  was  criminal  in  itself,  must  be  considered  as  so 
far  remedial,  and  not  ex  post  facto,  as  has  been  contended.  .  .  . 
The  Constitution  says  that  *  no  retrospective  law,  or  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,  shall  be  made.'  '  Retrospective ' 
here  was  inserted  from  abundant  caution.  It  was  intended  to 
embrace  rights,  and  not  modes  of  redress.  The  last,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  must  be  left  open  to  legislative  modification.  It 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  suppose  that  any  body  of  enlightened 
men  ever  intended  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  many  past  transactions,  w  hich  the  immu- 
table principles  of  justice  might  require ;  such  au  institution  must 
suppose  absolute  foresight  in  man,  which  we  all  know  is  not  one 
of  liis  attributes.  The  wisest  government  that  ever  existed  could 
not  possibly  foresee  many  evils  which  might  require  a  remedy 
consistent  with  justice  and  the  law  of  our  nature.  The  legis- 
lature [constitution?],  as  it  appears  to  me,  meant  that  the  word 
*  retrospective '  should  be  restrained  in  its  acceptation  to  con- 
tracts, but  not  marriage  contracts,  they  being  incapable  in  their 
very  nature  of  the  application  of  such  a  principle."  ^     Still, — 

§  1491.  Property  Rights.  —  There  is  room  for  the  suggestion 
that  this  divorce,  like  a  legislative  one,  can  operate  only  on  tho^e 
property  rights  which  depend  on  the  vinculum  of  the  marriage, 
not  authorizing  such  a  collateral  decree  as  for  alimony.^  The 
question  has  not  been  much  examined  by  the  courts,  yet  it  was 
held  in  Massachusetts,  under  an  act  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,^  that  although  the  offence  was  committed  previously  to 
its  passage,  the  court  might  still  restore  to  the  wife  her  personal 
property,  which  had  vested  in  the  husband.    The  premises  whence 

1  Jones  V.  Jones,  2  Tenn.  2, 4,  5,  5  Am.         >  Ante,  §  1464.    And  see  Curtis  v.  Ho- 

D.  645.     And  see  the  reasoning  of  the  bart,  41  Me.  230,  232. 
court  in  Berthelemy  t;.  Johnson,  SB.  *  Ante,  §  1482. 

Monr.  90,  38  Am.  D.  179. 
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was  derived  this  doctrine  consisted  of  an  inaccurate  statement  of 
the  law  of  husband  and  wife,  by  Sedgwick,  J.,  tlius :  "  By  an  in* 
termaiTiage>  the  husband  and  wife  during  the  coverture  have,  as  a 
joint  fund  for  their  mutual  benefit,  the  property  wliich  previously 
belonged  to  each,  and  also  that  which  afterwards  comes  by  either; 
and  they  have  an  iuchoate  title,  which  is  consummated  on  sur- 
vivorship, to  certain  proportions  of  this  joint  fund.*'  Hence  the 
deduction  that  "the  legislature  had  an  utiquestionable  right  to 
prescribe  what  part  of  this  joint  fund  shall  go  to  each  party  in 
the  event  of  a  separation  by  divorce."  ^  Should  we  accept  this 
cojiclusion  as  just,  still  the  reasoning  which  led  thereto  is  not 
well  calculated  to  persuade*  Tlie  like  result  was  arrived  at  in 
Kentucky,  in  a  case  not  dissimilar  in  principle.  It  was  held  that 
a  special  legislative  act,  authorizing  the  court  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  divorcing  a  particular  couple  for  a  specified  causet 
and  while  dissolving  the  marriage  to  make  provision  out  of  the 
husband's  estate  for  the  wife's  support,  was  within  tlie  legislative 
power.  And  the  court  could  invest  her  with  a  title  to  land  which 
was  his.* 

§  1492.    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

The  doctrine  of  this  chapter  is  an  outgroivth  from  the  funda- 
mental one  tliat  marriage  is  an  institution  of  society,  and  that  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  is  a  status  of  the  parties,  created 
and  controlled  by  the  law.  Competent  parties  have  always  the 
law's  ai>probation  in  marrying,  but  for  divorce  it  requires  a  cause 
which  itself  has  approved*  If,  tliercfore,  a  statute  authorizes 
divorce  for  a  dereliction  specified,  it  should  in  reason  be  applied 
equally  to  past  as  to  future  transactions;  and  so  the  courts  will 
apply  it,  if  nothing  appears  in  its  terms  to  forbid  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  applicable  to  past  marriages  the  same  as  to  future 
ones ;  consequently,  also,  it  is  not  an  infringement  of  constitu- 
tional guaranties.  In  other  words,  the  status  of  marriage,  though 
it  deeply  affects  the  individual  parties,  is  treated  by  the  law  as 
a  public  interest,  to  be  moulded,  modified,  or  destroyed  by  the 
public  command.  But  this  doctrine  does  not  extend  to  those 
private  rights  of  the  married  parties  which  exist  separate  and 
apart  from  the  status  and  do  not  depend  thereon. 

1  West  i;.  West,  2  MtisB.  223,  227. 

3  Bertlielcmj  t;.  Juhu^ou^  3  B*  MoDT.  90,38  Am,  D.  179* 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

ADULTERY. 

11493,1494.  Introduction. 

1495-1500.  Historically  and  in  General 

1501-1516,  Specifically  of  Matrimonial  Offence. 

1517-1522.  Independently  of  Divorce. 

1523.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1493.  BUewhere.  —  The  procedure  —  that  is,  the  pleading, 
practice,  and  evidence  —  in  the  divorce  suit  for  adultery  is  treated 
of  in  the  second  volume. 

§  1494.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  here  consider  the 
law  of  the  subject,  I.  Historically  and  in  General ;  11.  Specifically 
of  the  Matrimonial  Ofifence  ;  III.  Independently  of  Divorce. 

I.  Historically  and  in  General. 

§  1495.  Opinions.  —  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  holding  mar^ 
riage  as  one  of  its  sacraments,  deems  its  dissolution  even  for  aduU 
tery  to  be  not  justifiable  except  where  the  Pope  has  consented.^ 
But  by  all  opinions,  adultery  is  the  heaviest  offence  against  the 
marriage.  And  the  Greek  Church  and  all  Protestants  permit  the 
bond  to  be  severed  for  this  cause.  It  is  the  only  cause  which 
considerable  numbers  of  Protestants  accept  as  sufficient. 

§  1496.  Before  and  after  Reformation.  —  Formerly  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  was  the  law  of  England  on  this  subject.  There- 
upon came  the  Reformation.  Legally  it  was  a  mere  release  of 
the  English  Church  from  the  Roman  control.  It  did  not  abro- 
gate the  prior  matrimonial  laws ;  but  a  change  in  them  was 
contemplated.  "  A  commission  was  issued  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
renewed  by  his  son,  Edward  VI.,  authorizing  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  and, other  leading  ecclesiastics  to  inquire  into  this  subject," 

1  Ante,  §  44. 
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including  a  general  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  "and  re- 
port to  the  Crown  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  These  com- 
missioners embodied  their  opinions  and  suggestions  in  the  form 
uf  a  work  which  was  subsequently  published,  under  tlie  title  of 
lieformatio  Legum  EccleBiaUicarum*  Had  their  proposed  emend  a- 
tiuns  been  adopted,  the  quality  of  indissolubility  would  no  longer 
have  attached  to  the  matrimonial  contract ;  for  they  advised  that 
in  cases  of  adultery,  malicious  desertion,  long  absence,  or  cap- 
ital enmities,  the  marriage  should  be  dissolved,  with  liberty  to  tlie 
injured  party  to  marry  again.  They  also  recommended  that  the 
remedy  of  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  should  be  entirely  abrogated 
and  done  away  with."  A  series  of  disasters,  the  principal  one  of 
which  was  the  death  of  the  king,  not  any  want  of  conlidericc  in 
the  utility  of  the  plan,  prevented  its  being  carried  into  effect.^ 

§  1497,  BarHer.  —  It  IS  believed  that  at  an  earlier  period  in 
Englaud,  all  judicial  divorces  were  of  the  one  sort  called  sepa- 
rations from  bed  and  board,  or,  shortly,  divorcCj  and  that  in  legal 
effect  they  were  dissolutions  of  the  marriage ;  but  that  the  Clmrcli 
forbade  remarriage  in  one  class  of  cases  after  another,  till  at 
length  the  present  distiiictiun  between  bed  and  board  «nd  the 
marriage  bond  became  established,  and  the  decree  was  made  to 
follow  it  in  fonn.^    Still,  — 

§  149S.  Change- —  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  the  later  rulo 
which  made  the  divorce  for  adultery  from  bed  and  board,  in  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  expression,  was  established  in  1601  by 
Whitgift,  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  other  eminent 
divines  and  civilians.^    And  as  to  the  earlier  law,  it  is  difficult 


'  Maoq.  Pari  Pract.  467  ;  2  Bnn^  Ec 
Law,  Pliillim.  e<L  503.  For  a  fuller 
ftkprcb  of  tlio  provisions  of  thi«  work,  seo 
4  Reeves  Hist.  Eupj.  I^w,  543  et  neq 
2  Consult  tlie  not©  to  the  next  fiectiou, 
<  Foliamh'g  C.-we.  3  Salk.  U»y  wljc^ro 
the  rleciKioii  y  tlirou^h  mistake  attrib- 
ut^rl  to  ArrhViiKhop  H;ineroft:  S.  C.  Sir 
F.  Moore,  r^m,  Nov,  100.  See  1  Law 
Keview  [Knp^.],  353,  3ra.  I  do  not  <on- 
Rifler  thin  historical  (]u*:»stmn  of  mifllfiont 
leq^al  importaiK"©  to  jtiBtiifv  the  ixinjtunip- 
tion  of  a  great  deal  either  of  my  tim(^  or 
the  reatler's.  If  hint* trie nl  fUsquiftitionfl 
are  nil  as  illusory  as  hottto  whirh  have 
been  baaed  on  FoltamliV  Ch»l\  the  less 
anybody  Beeking    real    knowledge   reads 
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of  thein  the  better,  Thiw  it  is  said  tliat 
the  rt'jMTtrtH  of  this  ease  by  Salkeld  and  bj 
M<x>re  differ,  I  do  not  see  that  they  do 
in  snh^itancej  though  the  form  of  words 
IB  not  the  name,  and  Salk  eld's  is  very 
brief.  Salkeld  sUites,  not  as  any  part  of 
the  resnlntiun  of  the  roiirt,  hut  of  him,«elf, 
what  WM  ttie  ancient  law,  and  refer?  to 
authorities  to  support  what  he  seta  down. 
Hig  Rtatenicnt,  of  himself,  is  that  "a  iVi- 
vorce  for  adnltery  was  anciently  n  -unrufo 
infttTimonu ;  and  therefore,  in  the  bejrin- 
nini?  of  the  reisrn  of  Queen  EliKalieth,  tb© 
opiiiii*n  of  the  Chnrch  of  Knjijland  was 
that  after  a  divorce  for  a<lnUery  the  par- 
tres  mipht  mHrry  a^^am."  Of  course,  ttO 
lawyer  would  understand  him  to  be  r&- 
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for  one  who  consults  the  ancient  books  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  effect  of  a  divorce  for  adultery, 


porting  in  this  passage  what  the  court 
held,  even  if  on  the  face  of  what  he  says 
it  did  not  appear,  as  it  does,  that  he  was 
not ;  for  every  lawyer  knows  that  courts 
sit  to  settle  present  law,  not  past.  Bot 
when  we  come  to  what  is  given  as  tlie 
resolution  of  the  court,  the  two  reports, 
including  also  that  in  Noy,  are  alike  in 
substance  and  real  meaning.  The  sub- 
stance is  that  a  second  marriage,  after  a 
divorce  for  adultery,  was  adjudged  void. 
Such  was  the  exact  question  in  issue,  and 
thus  it  was  decided.  On  this  question,  as 
it  not  nnfreqnently  happens  on  others  de- 
pending on  the  testimony  of  old  books  and 
records,  misapprehensions  have  sometimes 
arisen  from  a  failure  duly  to  comprehend 
old  forms  of  language,  where  time  has 
wrought  changes.  In  the  early  periods 
of  our  law,  the  terms  distinguishing  the 
partial  and  full  divorces,  if  indeed  there 
was  at  first  any  such  distinction,  were  not 
as  well  settled  as  now,  and  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  dif- 
ferent reports  of  this  case.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  was  anciently  any  form  of  lan- 
guage distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of 
divorce,  or  any  difference  in  the  decree 
of  the  court ;  or  that  even,  going  far  back 
in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  law, 
there  was  known  any  divorce  which  did 
not  dissolve  the  marriage  bond.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  very  early  period  a  di- 
vorce was  a  divorce,  and  it  sundered  the 
bond;  that  gradually  the  ecclesiastical 
powers  forbade  remarriage  in  this  and 
that  case;  that,  next,  the  divorce  after 
which  remarriage  was  not  forbidden  was 
termed  a  divorce  a  vinculo;  and,  lastly, 
the  form  of  decree  was  altered  to  conform 
to  the  altered  law.  I  have  not  space  prop- 
erly to  discuss  this  question,  and  I  do  not 
express  any  opinion  upon  it.  I  shall 
simply  quote  a  passage  from  Britton,  and 
let  the  reader  digest  it  for  himself.  Speak- 
ing of  the  action  to  recover  dower  he  says : 
"  If  several  women,  all  living  at  the  same 
time,  are  united  to  one  man,  yet  none  of 
them  bat  the  first  is  in  law  his  wife ;  the 
others  being  so  in  fact  and  wrongfully. 
Again,  although  she  was  his  lawful  wife, 
yet  the  tenant  may  say  that  she  ought  not 
to  have  dower  by  that  rale  of  law  which 


says  that,  the  marriage  subsisting,  action 
of  dower  remains,  but  the  marriage  fail- 
ing, the  action  is  extinct,  and  a  divorce 
was  pronounced  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, whereby  the  marriage  ceased,  and 
consequently  her  action  to  demand  dower 
is  extinguished.  For  a  divorce  [tlie  reader 
observes  that  the  divorce  which  dissolves 
the  marriage  is  the  thing  here  spoken  of] 
15  no  other  thing  but  a  separation  of  bed 
between  man  and  wife.  And  if  this  be 
veriHed  or  not  denied,  the  wife  shall  not 
recover  any  dower."  2  Britton,  Nieh.  ed. 
top  p.  264.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
third  volume  of  Salkeld  was  a  posthumous 
publication,  and,  as  printed,  has  its  little 
inaccuracies.  I  think  there  is  here  some 
inaccuracy  in  his  figures  referring  to  the 
Year  Books;  for  1  do  not  find  in  them 
the  place  to  whiuli  they  point.  His  refer- 
ences to  Bracton  and  to  Glanville  appear, 
on  examination,  to  sustain  what  he  says 
of  the  early  English  law,  if  I  understand 
the  passages  correctly;  namely,  that  the 
effect  of  a  divorce  for  adultery  was  to  dis- 
solve the  bond  of  the  marriage.  Thus, 
Glanville  says:  '*If  the  wife  should,  in 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  be  sepa- 
rated from  him  on  account  of  inconti- 
nence [words  the  meaning  of  which  will 
appear  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
al)ovc  extract  from  Britton],  the  woman 
shall  not  be  heard  upon  a  claim  of  dower. 
The  same  rule  prevails  if  she  be  separated 
from  him  on  account  of  relationship  [a 
case  in  which  the  divorce,  all  admit,  dis- 
solved the  bond  of  marriage] ;  she  shall 
be  debarred  from  claiming  her  dower." 
Bcames  Translation,  p.  133.  Other  old 
books  contain  testimony  of  the  like  sort.  A 
notable  part  of  some  of  the  modem  histor- 
ical disquisitions  consists  of  showing  that 
Salkeld 's  statement  of  the  old  law  does  not 
appear  in  the  other  reports  of  Foliamb's 
Case,  then  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
consequently  the  old  law  was  not  so,  then 
commiserating  writers  who  state  the  his- 
toncal  fHct  in  the  way  it  is  set  down  in 
my  text  for  being  "  misled  "  by  Salkeld ! 
That  Sir  F.  Moore,  for  example,  says 
nothing  of  William  the  Conqueror,  on 
a  particular  page  of  his  reports,  does 
not  prove  this  personage  to  be  a  myth. 
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whatever  its  t^rma,  was  to  dissolve  the  marriage.^  Though  this 
opinion  was  not  universal  when  Uodolphin  wrote,^  it  is  rendered 
more  general  by  subsequent  investigations.     And  — 

§  1499.  Iiater.  —  For  a  long  series  of  years  until  1858,3  qH  judi- 
cial divorces  in  England  for  causes  subsequent  to  the  marriage 
were  from  bed  and  board,  as  the  expression  is  miderstood  in  mod- 
ern law*'^ 

§  loOO.  Under  our  Unwritten  Law,  ^ — ^  According  to  principles 
considered  in  an  earlier  chapter,^  adultery,  having  been  ground 
of  divorce  from  bed  and  board  In  England  when  this  country  was 
settled,  is  such  by  the  common  law  of  our  States.  Yet  as  the 
remedy  in  England  could  be  pursued  only  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  wbieh  we  have  not,  practically  there  can  be  no  divorce 
with  us  until  a  statute  has  given  the  jurisdiction  to  some  one  of 
our  tribunals.  Thus  we  have  reached  the  more  practical  part  of 
the  chapter  ;  namely,  — 


n.   Specifically  of  the  Matrimonial  Offence. 

§  1501.  Statutes, — it  is  believed  in  all  our  States  except  South 
Carolina,®  have  made  adultery  alone,  or  aggravated  into  a  living 
in  adultery,  or  combined  with  something  else,  but  in  most  of  tlicm 
adultery  alone,  a  cause  for  dissolving  the  marriage,  in  favor  either 
of  the  husband  or  of  the  wifcJ     Now, — 

§  1502.  Defined. — ^  Adultery,  in  divorce  law,  is  the  voluntary 
sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  person  with  one  not  the  husband 
or  wife.^ 

§  1503*  DistingDiahed  from  Criminal — (Party  —  Partner  in). — 
This  definition  keeps  clear  of  some  difllculties  which  attend  a 
defining  of  the  statutory  crime  of  adultery.^  For  tlie  carnal  act 
which  leads  to  divorce  is  of  necessity  only  a  married  penson's. 


Eqnnllv  H  prnves  Dothbg  of  tlie  question 
nudi^r  vliBcuBHion. 

1  And  »c<?  Fnimpton  v.  Steplicns,  21 
Ch.  D.  164. 

a  GodoL  Abr  5<K>,  501. 

«  Ante,  §  153. 

♦  2  Bnrn  Kr.  Law,  hm ;  1  Woodd, 
Lect  258;  Mficq.  Pari.  Pract.  47(1,  note; 
argument  in  Sliaw  i?.  Gould,  Law  Rep. 
3  H,  L.  55,  (1.3. 

*  Ante.  §  115-149. 
«  Ante,  §  58,  59, 
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T  Meble  V,  LapcyrnUerie,  16  La,  An* 
4 ;  Tcwksbury  r.  Tewksliury,  4  How» 
Missis,  109;  Ho^yoke  i\  Holyoke,  7S  Me, 
4(M. 

^  "Adultery,  by  the  law  of  Scotlandi 
consists  in  the  camnl  conupction  of  one  - 
of  the  mnrripd  parties  with  any  otliei 
person  tbmi  him  or  her  to  whom  he  or 
•he  IB  married/'  I  Fraa.  Dom.  ReL 
65(i* 

^  Bbhop  Stat.  Crimes,  {  6iS4-^57. 
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The  particepa  criminis  may  be  either  married  or  single.^  In  the 
time  of  slavery  it  could  be  committed  with  a  negro  slave,^ 

§  1504.  By  Man  or  Woman,  distingaished.  — Some  have  deemed 
the  wife's  adultery  a  graver  ofiFence  against  the  marriage  than  the 
husband's,  reasonably  requiring  a  distinction  in  the  divorce  law ; 
since  the  latter  does  not  impose  on  the  marriage  a  spurious  issue, 
while  the  former  may.^  But  neither  the  English  practice,  pre- 
viously to  the  creation  by  statute  of  a  judicial  jurisdiction  to 
dissolve  the  bond  of  matrimony,*  nor  the  laws  of  the  States  of 
Continental  Europe  generally,^  make  any  diflference ;  except  that 
in  England  the  course  of  Parliament  in  granting  divorce  by  spe- 
cial act  was  to  interfere  as  a  general  rule  in  favor  of  the  hus- 
band, and  as  a  general  rule  to  refuse  the  remedy  when  the  wife 
was  applicant.®  How  the  English  law  now  is,  as  respects  this  dis- 
tinction, we  have  already  seen  J  The  better  view  is  believed  to 
be  that  whether  the  husband's  adultery  is  a  graver  or  less  grave 
offence  against  the  marriage  than  the  wife's,  either  ought  to  afford 
ground  for  dissolving  the  marriage  bond.     Still, — 

§  1505.  Ezoeptionai  States.  —  There  are  two  or  three  of  our 
States  wherein  some  distinction  of  this  sort  appears  in  the  stat- 
utes. It  is  a  form  of  legislation  constantly  varying,  so  the  reader 
should  not  rely  upon  particulars  here  given.  Thus,  according  to 
the  General  Statutes  of  Kentucky  of  1881,  while  living  in  adul- 
tery by  the  husband  is  required  to  give  the  wife  a  divorce,  either 
**  adultery  by  the  wife,  or  such  lewd,  lascivious  behavior  on  her 
part  as  proves  her  to  be  unchaste,  without  actual  proof  of  an 
act  of  adultery,"  will  sustain  a  divorce  in  favor  of  the  husband.® 
And  in  Texas,  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1879,  the  husband  may 
have  a  dissolution  "  where  his  wife  shall  have  been  taken  in  adul- 
tery ; "  the  wife, "  where  he  shall  have  abandoned  her  and  lived 
in  adultery  with  another  woman,"  ^  —  a  distinction  perhaps  allow- 
ing the  wife  a  little  less  opportunity  to  violate  the  marriage  than 
the  husband,  but  not  hard  on  either. 


1  Pickett  V.  Pickett,  27  Minn.  299.    See  *  Shelf,  snpra. 

1  Swift's  System,  192;  Reeve  Dora.  Rel.  »  Macq.  Pari.  Pract.  482. 

207;  C.  17.  Call,  21  Pick.  509,  32  Am.  D.  «  Macq.  Pari.  Pract.  474-486;  Hosack 

284.  Confl.  Laws,  255  and  note. 

^  Mosser  v,  Mosser,  29  Ala.  313.  7  Ante,  §  153  and  note. 

«  See  Matchin  v.  Matchin,  6  Pa.  332,  »  Ky.  Gen.  Stata.  524. 

47  Am.  I).  466 ;  2  Kent  Com.  106;  Shelf.  *  Texas  R.  S.  of  1879,  art.  2861. 
Mar.  &  Div.  395. 
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§  1506.  Place.  — The  place  where  the  adultery  was  committed 
is  immaterial.*  Nor,  in  divorce  law,  is  there  any  such  doctrine 
as  in  the  criminal,  that  the  offence  must  have  transpired  in  the 
county  of  tlie  prosecution. 

§  1507*  Criminal  Intent.  — ^The  rule  of  the  criminal  law  that  to 
constitute  adultery,  the  same  as  any  other  crime,  there  must  be 
the  criminal  intent^^  prevails  also  in  divorce  law.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  than  to  permit  a  hushand  to  cast  his  wife  away 
because  of  any  misfortune  which,  without  her  wiU,  might  befall 
her ;  as^  for  example,  where  she  is  the  victim  of  rape,^  and  the 
like,     8o  that  — 

§  1508.  Voluntaury.  —  For  adultery  to  justify  divorce,  it  must 
be  voluntary;*  as,^ — 

§  1509.  PhyBical  CompnlHlon  —  Mistake  of  Facts.  —  Adultery  IS 
not  committed  where  the  party  is  compelled  by  force  or  ravish* 
ment;''  or  where  the  wife  has  carnal  knowledjre  of  a  man  not  her 
husband  through  mistake,  she  believing  him  to  be  her  husband ; 
or  where,  in  the  words  of  Ayliffe,  '*  the  wife  marries  another  man 
through  a  belief  that  her  former  husband  is  deiid/'  and  during 
the  continuance  of  this  belief  lives  in  matrimonial  intercourse 
with  him.^ 

§  1510.  Cohabitatioii  under  Voidable  Mariiage.  - —  If,  in  the  case 
last  mentioned,  the  statutes  make  the  second  marriage  voidable  ia 
the  full  sense  of  the  matrimunial  law,  in  distinction  from  void,  a 
coluibitation  under  it  is  not  adultery.  The  injured  party  to  tlie 
first  marriage  should  procure  a  judicial  dissolution  of  the  second, 
then  it  will  be  adultery  authorizmg  divorce  to  continue  the  cohab* 
itation."     But  — 

§  1511.  Under  Void  Marriage.  —  If  the  second  marriage  is  void, 
a  voluntary  cohabitation  under  it  otherwise  than  through  innocent 
mistake,  as  just  explained,  will  be  adultery  authorizmg  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  iivat^     Thus,  — 


I  Palmer  r-.  Palmer,  1  Swab.  &  T,  551. 
s  See  Biehop  Stat.  Crimos,  §  CG3-666. 
■  P.  t\  Chiipman,  62  Mich.  280,  4  Am. 
St  857. 

*  Ante,  §  1502. 

*  Ante,  §  1507. 

*  Ay  I  Farer.  226,  This  doctrine  is 
ttlso,  in  aU  its  parts,  the  Scotch;  though 
ErMkiue  considers  it  hard  to  refuse  the 
bnsbaud  bis  divorce  aud  compel  turn  ta 
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take  bai^k  his  wile  when  she  has  cohatit 
with   another  muti,   even    tuider  a  fa 
rtitnor,  bona  Jide.  believed,  of  his  deatlu] 
But  it  15*  unqoestioDably  sound.    And 
1  Fras.  I>om.  Uel.  81,' 657;  ante,  |717;' 
Bishop  Stttt.  Crimes,  §  G63-665, 

7  Valleau   v.  VaUean,   6  Paige,  207; 
ante,  f  259,271,  277,  28S, 

»  Ante,  §258,  719,  722, 
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§  1512.  After  Void  Divorce,  —  A  cummon  illustration  of  this 
occurs  wliere  one  of  the  married  parties  obtains  from  the  other  a 
formal  divorce,  which  for  some  reason  is  void,  then  contracts  a 
second  marriage.  A  cohabitationi  under  the  latter  is,  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  special  circumstances,  adultery^  authoriziu^  a  dissolution 
of  the  first  marriage  on  prayer  of  the  otlier  party. ^  But  as* to  this^ 
Uhere  are  distinctions  clear  in  principle  and  not  without  8Upi>ort 
^  f rom  authority.     For  example,  — 

§  1513.  Procurer  of  Void  Divorce  —  (Conuivaiice).  —  Where  an 
Englishwoman  procured  in  an  American  court  a  dissolution  of 
her  English  marriage,  then  the  divorced  husband  entered  into  and 
cohabited  under  a  second  marriage  in  America,  the  English  Di- 
vorce Court  refused  to  supplement  the  American  divorce  by  its 
decree  of  dissolution,  which  was  prayed  on  the  ground  that  the 
American  divorce  was  void  and  therefore  that  the  husband*s  co- 
habitation under  his  second  marriage  was  adultery.  '*  The  peti- 
tioner/' said  Wightmau,  J,,  *'is  in  this  dilemma:  either  the 
American  decree  of  divorce  is  valid,  in  which  case  the  parties 
were  at  full  liberty  to  marry  again,  and  the  respondent  has  not 
committed  adultery  by  living  with  the  woman  he  married,  or  the 
American  decree  cannot  be  recognized  in  this  couj'fc  as  valid. 
But  as  it  was  obtained  at  her  instance,  she  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  consequences  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
follow  it.  It  might  be  said  that  she  connived  at  the  adultery  of 
her  husband/'  ^    Again,  — 

§  1514.  Mistake  of  Pact.  —  If  after  a  formal  divorce,  the  de- 
fendant should  suppose  it  valid  when  it  was  void  because  of  some 
fact  whereof  he  had  no  knowledge,  then,  since  parties  are  not 
concluded  to  know  facts,  cohabitation  under  a  second  marriage 
contracted  by  him  would  not  be  adultery,  unless  continued  after 
he  became  aware  of  the  facts.  The  reason  and  authority  for  tliis 
have  already  been  mentioned .^ 

§  1515.  Inaanity.  —  On  familiar  principles,  if  the  carnal  act 
transpires  while  the  party  to  it  is  insane,  the  crime  of  adultery  ia 


1  Simonds  v  Sirooods,  t03  Masb.  573, 
4  Am.  R.  576;  I^ith  f.  Leith,  39  K.  H. 
20;  McGiflfenin  MeOiffert,  a  I  Barli,  69, 
13  Iiid.  315,  note,  An«!  see  Oram  v,  Oram, 
3  Hudf,  300;  Robertson  i\  Rubcrtet)n,  9 
Daly.  44. 

*  Palmer  v.  Palmer,  I  Swab.  &  T.  551, 

VOL*  1. —  40 


553.  And  »e©,  for  ft  like  pHijclple,  whew 
the  complain  imt  wm  the  defemlatJt  in  I  ho 
forraeT  divnrce  »uit»  Yoreton  ik  Yorrton,  5 
Stew.  CM.  495.  See  abo  Bailey  tf,  Botley. 
45  Hon.  278. 

*  Ante,  §  1507-1609. 
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not  committed.  Consequently*  there  is  no  foundation  for  a  di- 
%'orce,^  The  Pennsylvania  Court,  in  one  case,  with  considerable 
force  of  reasoning  contended  that  since  the  danger  of  a  spurious 
issue  is  a  main  cause  of  allowing  the  divorce  for  adultery,  and 
since  the  husband  must  be  otherwise  aggrieved  by  the  incontinence 
of  even  an  insane  wife,  if  such  a  wife  yields  to  the  adulterous  act 
under  circumstances  to  render  its  repetition  probable,  the  mar> 
riage  may  be  dissolved.*  But  this  doctrine  has  found  no  support 
elsewhere.*  The  husband  would  be  justified  in  the  more  merciful 
course  of  restraining  her, 

§  1516*  ReUgioiis  Opiniona  favoring. — It  is  no  defence  to  aduU 
tery  relied  on  for  divorce  that  the  defendant's  religious  opinions 
favor  adultery,  concubinage,  or  polygamy.  Lord  Stowell  in  a 
suit  between  Jews  said :  "  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Jewish 
religious  regulations  allow  concubines.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  as  at 
present  received ^  is  there  any  such  privilege  ?  If  there  bo  any 
such  among  the  Jews  themselves,  it  would  bo  a  great  question 
how  it  could  be  attended  to  in  a  Christian  court  to  which  they 
have  resorted ;  and  if  it  could  bo  noticed,  it  ought  to  have  been 
specially  pleaded;  but  I  think  it  could  not."^  There  is  proba* 
bly  no  suit,  of  any  sort,  wherein  one  can  rely  on  his  peculiar 
religious  beliefs  in  excuse  for  violating  law.^ 

ITL   Independently  of  Divorce, 

§  1517*  Justifying  Separation.  —  Within  expositions  already 
made,  neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  is  required  to  continue 
cohabitation  after  the  other  has  committed  adultery,  even  where, 
as  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  no  ground  for  cither  form  of  divorced 

§  1518.   As  barring  Dower: — ■ 

mopement  and  Adultery,  —  Tljc  English  statute  of  Westm.  2 
(13  Edw,  1,  Stat.  l}j  c.  3-t,  provides  that  **  if  a  wife  willingly  leave 


1  ADt«,  §1507, 

«  Nichob  V,  Nichols,  31  Vt  328,  73 
Am.  D-  352  J  Wruy  r.  Wray.  19  Ala.  522; 
Mims  i*.  Mima,  33  Ala.  98 ;  Wniy  i\  Wniy, 
83  Ala.  187;  Broadstreet  r.  BRia^lBtreot, 
7  M«S8. 474.  Proofs.  —  But  it  is  not  suf- 
firirnt  in  evirtene©  slmplv  to  show  great 
cl(*f>rav]ty  and  abandoned  habita.  Hill  v. 
Hill,  12  C.  E.  Green.  214. 
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*  Matchin  v,  Matchm,   6  P(l  332,  47 
Am.  D.  4rifi,  10  Law  lUporter.  266, 

*  See  Wraj  v.  Wray»  and  Nichols  v. 
Nichok,  Bupra. 

6  l)*A|2:iiilar  r,  D'Aguilar.  I  Hag.  Ec 
773,  785.  3  Etig,  Ec.  329,  336. 

*  And  see  J  Bishop  Crira.  Law,  §  343, 
344. 

T  Ante,  S  58,  59, 1216. 1221, 1228, 1230, 
1231*  1234,  124a. 
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her  husband  and  go  away  and  continue  with  her  advouterer  [adul- 
terer], she  shall  be  barred  forever  of  action  to  demand  heir  dower 
that  she  ought  to  have  of  her  husband's  lands,  if  she  be  convict 
thereupon;  except  that  her  husband  willingly  and  without  coer- 
cion of  the  Church  reconcile  her  and  suffer  her  to  dwell  with  him, 
in  which  case  she  shall  be  restored  to  her  action."  ^ 

§  1519.  Differing  from  Divorce  Statutes — (Divorce  Sentence).-^ 
The  offence  here  described,  it  is  seen,  differs  from  the  adultery 
for  which  divorces  are  granted.  Therefore,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  a  divorce  sentence  for  adultery  has  no  other  effect 'than 
for  any  other  cause,  in  bar  of  dower ;  though  the  woman  may  be 
otherwise  barred  on  account  of  the  same  acts  of  adultery  for  which 
she  is  divorced.  This  distinction  is  important,  and  a  failure  to 
notice  it  has  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  books.^ 

§  1520.  "With  us.  — This  statute  of  Westminster  is  not  received 
or  not  now  deemed  to  be  law  in  Massachusetts,^  Missouri,*  Rhode 
Island,^  or  Iowa.®  But  it  is  accepted  or  re-enacted  in  some  other 
of  our  States,  not  in  all  in  identical  terms ;  as,  for  example.  South 
Carolina,^  New  Hampshire,®  Minnesota,®  Missouri,^^  North  Caro- 
lina,^ and  West  Virginia.^    As  to  its  interpretation,  — 

§  1521.  Whether  Desertion  and  Adultery  combine.  —  If  this 
statute  were  modern,  the  words  "  willingly  leave  "  would  seem  to 
require  a  separation  through  the  volition  and  fault  of  the  wife  — 
that  is,  desertion  by  her  —  to  combine  with  her  living  in  adultery. 
But  it  was  held  in  England  that  a  woman  driven  from  her  home 
by  her  husband's  cruelty  —  a  case  clearly  not  of  desertion  in  her, 
but  more  nearly  of  desertion  in  him  —  forfeits  her  dower  by 
adultery  without  reconciliation.     "The  best  construction  of  the 

^  For  expositions  of  this  statute,  see  ^  Smith  v.  Woodworth,  4  Dil.  584. 

1  Greenl.  Cruise,  175,  176;   2  Inst.  435,  ^  BeU  v.  Nealy,  1  Bwley,  312,  19  Am. 

436;    Co.   Lit.  32  a/    Godol.   Abr.   508;  D.  686. 

Govier  v.  Hancock,  6  T.  R.  603.  8  Cogswell  v.  Tibbetts,  3  N.  TI.  41. 

'^  See  Co.  Lit.  32,  note,  194;  Park  on  »  Giles  v.  Giles,  22  Minn.  348. 

Dower,  20,  note ;    Kol.  Abr.  680,  681  ;  1°  McAlister  v.  Norvenger,  54  Mo.  251. 

Shute  V.  Shute,  Prec.  Ch.  Ill;  2  Bright  "  Walters  v,  Jordan,  13  Ire.  361,  57 

Hus.  &  Wife,  362 ;  Schiffer  u,  Pruden,  39  Am.  D.  558. 

N.  Y.  Super.  167;  Frarapton  v.  Stephens,  "  Thomburg  v.  Thomburg,  18  W.Va. 

21  Ch.  D.  164.  522.    New  York.  —  As  to  New  York,  see 

8  Lakin  v.  Lakin,  2  Allen,  45.    That  1  Greenl.  Cruise,  156,  175,  notes;  4  Kent 

it  was  formerly  held  to  be  common  law  in  Com.  53 ;  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds,  24  Wend, 

this  State,  see  ante,  §  954,  note.  193,  196;   Schiffer  v.  Pruden,  39  N.  Y. 

*  Lecompte  p.  Wash,  9  Misso.  551.  Snper.  167;  Cooper  v.  Whitney,  3  Hill, 

6  Bryan  v.  Batcheller,  6  R.  I.  543,  78  N.  Y.  95. 
Am.  D.  454. 
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statute,"  said  Willes,  J.,  "  seems  to  be  that  the  leaving  sponte  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence  which  leads  to  the  forfeiture. 
It  is  enough^  if,  having  left  her  husband*s  house,  the  woman  after* 
wards  commits  adultery/*  *  The  court  proceeded  much  on  the 
exposition  of  Coke,^  showing  the  law  to  be  thus  settled.  In  an 
Upper  Canada  case,  where  the  husband  deserted  his  wife  and  then 
she  lived  in  adultery^  she  was  held  not  to  be  barretL^  And  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  either  respect  for  ancient  expositions^  or  any 
just  modern  view  of  the  words,  should  lead  to  a  decision  differing 
from  this  Canada  one,'* 

§  1522.  ''liiving  in  Adultery/*  —  Under  the  words  ''if  a  wife 
shall  have  left  her  Imsband  and  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  adultery,  she  shall  take  no  part  of  the  estate  of  her 
husband,*'  one  was  adjudged  not  to  be  barred  where  there  was 
but  a  fiii^glc  adulterous  act.^ 

§  1523,    The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated^ 

In  law,  and  commonly  in  morals,  adultery  in  one  of  the  married 
parties  is  deemed  the  higliest  matrimonial  offence  against  the 
other.  And  wherever  the  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage  bond  is 
acknowledged,  adultery  is  accepted  as  adequate  cause  for  it.  In  a 
part  of  our  States  it  is  a  crime  punishable  by  indictment  To  be 
ground  for  divorce,  it  must  partake  of  the  criminal  quality,  so  that 
the  carnal  act  committed  by  an  insane  person,  or  through  an  inno- 
cent mistake  of  facts,  will  not  suffice.  By  an  ancient  English 
statute,  wliich  is  accepted  as  common  law  in  considerable  numbers 
of  our  States,  and  witli  more  or  less  modifications  re-enacted  in 
most  of  the  others,  it  bars  dowser  thougli  there  has  been  or  can  be 
no  divorce  for  it.  But  tliis  branch  of  the  law  has  no  connection 
with  the  law  of  divorce. 


1  Woodward  r.  Bowso,  10  C-  B»  n.  s. 
722,  732 ;  s.  p.  Bostock  v.  Smith,  34  Bear. 
57,  58. 

«  2  InBt  4.55. 

«  Graham  v.  T^w,  6  U.  C.  C.  P.  310. 

*  And  &ee  Cog:swdl  «.  Tibbetts,  3  N.  H. 
41  ;  McAlijjter  v.  Norvenger,  54  Mo.  251, 
Accord i II (jj  to  a  Delaware  ca50.  a  wife  does 
not  furfeit  dower  by  eloping  from  bor  huA- 
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band  rvnd  living  in  adultery  with  another 
man,  if  the  husband  was  guilty  of  adultery 
and  caused  her  to  leave  him  by  his  cru- 
elty, neglect,  and  abandoument.  Bawliaa 
t'.  Bnttf.1,  1   Houst.  *224. 

*  Gaylor  v.  McIIenry.  1 5  Ind.  383.  S«e 
ftlaOj  in  this  connection,  Earle  v*  Eiirlc.  9 
Tex.  630;  Siftare  r.  Sistare,  2  Root,  468; 
Potior  V.  Barclay,  15  Ala.  439* 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

CRUELTY. 

S  1524-1526.   Introduction. 
1527-1544.   General  Doctrine  of  Crneltj, 
1545-1616.  Particular  and  Subordinate  Doctrines. 
1617-1629.   Relative  Rights  and  Duties  of  Husband  and  Wife. 
1630-1639.   Cnielty  bv  the  Wife  to  the  Husband. 
1640-1647.   Effect  of  111  Conduct  in  the  Complaining  Party. 
1648-1651.  Distinction  between  tlie  Law  and  Evidence. 
1652.  Doctrine  of  Chapter  restated. 

§  1524.  Blaewhere.  —  The  pleading,  practice,  and  evidence  re- 
lating to  this  offence  are  given  in  the  second  volume. 

§  1525.  Snbject  and  Authorities. — The  subject  of  this  chapter 
is  complicated,  quite  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  last.  And  not  all 
the  decisions  upon  it  are  luminous  and  helpful.  While  the  divorce 
law  was  forming,  courts  sat  in  these  causes  without  a  jury,  and 
their  published  opinions  consist  of  conclusions  of  law  and  fact 
BO  blended  as  not  to  leave  it  always  clear  what  is  of  the  one 
and  what  of  the  other.^  In  adultery,  the  different  nature  of  the 
offence  made  the  distinction  plain,  and  so  no  obscurities  would 
arise  from  this  method  of  procedure.  But  in  cruelty,  law  and 
fact  so  combine  as  to  create  an  almost  constant  doubt  to  which 
department  a  question  we  are  contemplating  belongs. 

§  1526.  How  Chapter  divided.  —  We  sliall  consider,  I.  The  Gen- 
eral Doctrine  of  Cruelty ;  II.  Particular  and  Subordinate  Doc- 
trines ;  III.  The  Relative  Rights  and  Duties  of  Husband  and 
Wife ;  IV.  Cruelty  by  the  Wife  to  the  Husband ;  V.  The  Effect 
of  111  Conduct  in  the  Complaining  Party;  VI.  The  Distinction 
between  the  Law  and  the  Evidence. 

I.    The  Creneral  Doctrine  of  Cruelty, 

§  1527.  Authorizes  Divorce  —  "WTiy  ?  —  The  law  docs  not  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  married  parties  in  each  other's  affections, 

1  Ante,  §  no,  111. 
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because  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot.  Therefore  a  with* 
drawing  of  love  is  no  ground  of  divorce,^  But  it  can  give  physi- 
cal security,  Incidcnlally  it  does  this  by  making  violence  to  the 
person,  wlietlier  committed  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  a  crime ;  and 
by  compelling  one  who  is  dangerous,  to  find  in  certain  circum* 
Btaaees  sureties  for  the  peace*  J^iit  in  so  close  a  relationship  as 
marriage,  these  remedies  are  inadequate.  Ilence  the  divorce  for 
craelty.2 

§1528.  Bed  and  Board  —  Marriage  Bond. —Alike  under  tlie 
ancient  and  motlern  law  of  England,  the  divorce  for  cruelty  is 
from  bed  and  board;^  termed  in  the  late  divorce  statutes  a  judi- 
cial separation.*  In  some  of  our  States  it  is  the  same,  in  others 
it  is  from  the  marriage  hand. 

§  1529.  Univcraal  —  SsBvitia. — The  matrimonial  offence  of  cru* 
elty  doubtless  pertains  to  all  systems  of  law  in  all  countries.  In 
tlie  civil  law,  and  sometimes  in  the  ecclesiastical,  it  was  called 
9(evitia,^  Wo  occasionally  meet  with  this  term  in  our  own  hooka 
Still,— 

§  1530.  -Concerning  Definition. — Widely  kuown  as  this  matri- 
monial offence  is,  and  much  as  it  haa  been  considered  by  the 
courts,  they  have  been  cautious  al:>out  giving  it*  an  afHirmative 
defmition.  Lord  Stowellj^  Sir  John  NichoU/  and  Dr*  Lushing- 
ton®  severally  declined  such  defining;  deeming  it  more  safe  not 
to  travel  much  beyond  ne;rative  descriptions-  Some  of  our  own 
judges  have  been  of  tlie  same  mind.  To  the  present  writer>  the 
framing  of  a  defmitioa  has  seemed  simply  difficult,  not  impos- 
sible. In  the  several  editions  of  his  '^  Marriage  and  Divorce," 
whidi  this  work  supersedes,  the  attempt  was  made,  yet  the  words 
were  sliglitly  varied  from  edition  to  edition  to  render  them  more 
exact.  And  his  defining  has  been  widely  approved  by  the  courts* 
In  substance  it  is,  — 


1  nrainard  *'.  Dniiimrtl,  Brajrt,  55. 
^  Evaus  tt.  Evans,  t   Hag.  Coiu  ^,  37, 
4  Etjg.  Ec.  310,  31 L 

*  Bam  Ec-  Law,  Marriage,  xi. 

*  Ante.  §  153,  note. 

5  Holdeu  1%  HoUlcn,  1  Hag.  Con*  453, 
4  Eug.  Ec.  452, 

^  Evanft  V,  Evan*,  I  Hag.  Con.  35,  4 
EDg,  El\  310,  311.  Ill  another  case,  how- 
ever, this  pmincnt  jodge  obHcrveil :  *'  Tli© 
definition  of  legal  cruelty  i#  that  which 
majr  endanger  the  life  or  health  of  the 
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party.  It  gemmBy  proceed*  from  cLo 
wife  as  the  weaker  person ;  but  it  may 
come  from  the  miiu,  and  iitiA  eo  done  ia 
several  ca^^*^;  but  gen«rallir  thu  wife  com- 
plains of  what  is  dangerous  to  tier,  un  the 
Hhowiug  of  which  the  court  releaescs  hci 
froni  ooliabitatiiiiL"  Waring  v,  Wiuing, 
2  PhiUim.  132,  I  Eng.  Ec.  210,  211;  s.  c 
2  Ilag.  Con.  153, 

7  We^tmeath  v,  Westmeath,  2    Hag* 
Ec.  Supp.  1,  4  Eug.  Ec  238,  270. 

8  Neeld  v.  Neeld,  4  Hag.  Ec  263. 


• 


• 
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§  1531.  Defined.  —  Cruelty  is  any  conduct  in  one  of  the  mar- 
ried parties  which,  to  the  reasonable  apprehension  of  the  other,  or 
in  fact,  renders  cohabitation  physically  unsafe,  to  a  degree  justi- 
fying a  withdrawal  therefrom.^  The  defining  may  be  made  more 
distinct  by  a  — 

§  1532.  Oeneral  Description.  —  Not  as  constituting  the  com- 
pleted outline  which  a  definition  properly  requires,^  yet  as  adapted 
to  the  facts  disclosed  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases, 
and  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  judges  as  definition,  cruelty  is 
not  unfrequently  said  to  be  either  actual  violence,  endangering 
life,  limb,  or  health,  or  conduct  creating  a  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion of  such  violence.^    But  there  are  forms  of  physical  injury 


1  aose  V.  Close,  9  C.  E.  Green,  338, 
10  C.  £.  Green,  526 ;  Latham  v,  Latham, 
30  Grat.  307;  Kennedy  v.  Kennedy,  73 
N.Y.  369;  Gibbs  v.  Gibbs,  18  Kan.  419; 
Wheeler  u.  Wheeler,  53  Iowa,  51 1,  513,  36 
Am.  R.  240;  Sharp  v.  Sharp,  16  Bradw. 
348 ;  Evans  v,  Evans,  1  Hag.  Con.  35,  4 
Eng.  Ec  310, 312.  In  Lockwood  u.  Lock- 
wood,  2  Curt.  Ec.  281, 7  Eng.  Ec.  1 14, 115, 
Dr.  Lusliington  considered  the  substance 
of  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Evans  o. 
Evans  to  be  that  '^  there  must  be  either 
actual  violence  committed,  attended  with 
danger  to  life,  limb,  or  health,  or  there 
must  be  a  reasonable  apprehension  of 
such  violence."  In  Tomkins  u.  Tomkins, 
I  Swab.  &  T.  168,  172,  Cresswell,  J.  said 
to  the  jury:  "It  will  be  for  you,  on  a 
consideration  of  the  evidence  yon  have 
heard,  to  determine  whether  the  husband 
has  so  treated  his  wife  and  so  manifested 
his  feelings  towards  her  as  to  have  in- 
flicted bodily  injury,  to  have  caused  rea- 
sonable apprehension  of  bodily  suffering, 
or  to  have  injured  health."  See  al80,  in 
support  of  the  definition  given  in  the  text, 
Harris  v.  Harris,  2  Phillim.  Ill,  1  Eng. 
Ec.  204 ;  BramweU  u,  Bramwell,  3  Hag. 
Ec.  618,  5  Eng.  Ec  232,  241,  242;  West- 
meath  v.  Westmeath,  2  Hag.  Ec.  Supp.  1, 
4  Eng.  Ec.  238;  Barlee  v.  Barlee,  I  Add. 
Ec.  301,  305;  Perry  v.  Perry,  2  Paige, 
601 ;  WhUpeU  v,  Whispell,  4'  Barb.  217 ; 
Kenrick  v,  Kenrick,  4  Hag.  Ec.  114,  129; 
Dysart  v,  Dysart,  1  Rob.  Ec.  470,  533, 
546;  Curtis  v.  Curtis,  1  Swab.  &  T.  192; 
Butler  V.  Butler,  1  Parsons,  329 ;  Harratt 
V.  Harratt,  7  N.  H.  196,  26  Am.  D.  730; 


D'Aguilar  v.  D'AguUar,  1  Hag.  Ec  773, 
3  Eng.  Ec.  329,  336;  Kenley  o.  Kenley, 
2  How.  Missis.  751 ;  Smallwood  v.  Small- 
wood,  2  Swab.  &  T.  397,  402 ;  Smedley  v, 
Smedley,  30  Ala.  714;  Sharman  v.  Shar- 
man,  18  Tex.  521,  525;  Mahone  o.  Ma- 
hone,  19  CaL  626,  81  Am.  D.  91 ;  Morris 
V.  Morris,  14  Cal.  76,  73  Am.  D.  615; 
Richards  v,  Richards,  1  Grant,  Pa.  389; 
Everton  v,  Everton,  5  Jones,  N.  C.  202 ; 
Wand  V,  Wand,  14  Cal  512 ;  Cole  v.  Cole, 
23  Iowa,  433 ;  Hughes  v,  Hughes,  44  Ala. 
698 ;  Powelson  v.  Powelson,  22  CaL  358, 
360;  Davies  v.  Davies,  55  Barb.  130,  37 
How.  Pr.  45.  In  a  Georgia  case,  Warner, 
C.  J.  said :  "  Legal  cruelty  may  be  defined 
to  be  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band as  will  endanger  the  life,  limb,  or 
health  of  the  wife,  or  create  a  reasonable 
apprehension  of  bodily  hurt.  What  must 
be  the  extent  of  the  injury,  or  what  par- 
ticular acts  will  create  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension of  personal  injury,  will  depend 
npon  the  circumstances  of  each  case." 
Odom  V.  Odom,  36  Ga.  286,  317. 

«  Ante,  §  12. 

*  Authorities  in  last  section ;  Kennedy 
V.  Kennedy,  73  N.  Y.  369;  Latham  v. 
Latham,  30  Grat.  307 ;  Ford  v.  Ford,  104 
Mass.  198;  Black  r.  Black,  3  Stew.  Ch. 
215 ;  Close  r.  Close,  10  C.  E.  Green,  526 ; 
Gibbs  r.  Gibbs,  18  Kan.  419;  Henderson 
V.  Henderson,  88  111.  248 ;  Detrick's  Ap- 
peals, 117  Pa.  452;  Myers  v.  Myers,  83 
Va  806;  Williams  v.  Williams,  23  Fla. 
324;  Kelly  v.  Kelly,  18  Nev.  49,  51  Am. 
B.  732 ;  Farmer  v.  Farmer,  86  Ala.  322. 
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involving  no  violence,  actual  or  apprehended ;  and  we  shall  see 
that  any  one  of  these  is  equally  legal  cruelty-^  Moreover  the 
danger  muat  be  adequately  serious.*    Now, — 


*  In  the  Scotch  case  of  Graham  v» 
Grahemi.  5  Scutch  S&s^  Caa.  4th  ser. 
1003,  10V5,  the  Lt>rd  Presuioiit  ftaid;  *Vl 
kuow  lio  better  expoaition  of  tho  law  on 
tluH  Bubject  than  that  given  bj  Loi-d 
Brougliam  in  tlie  case  of  Patcison  v 
Ruseeil.  7  Bell  Ap.  Cas.  337,  363,  and  I 
take  that  as  the  best  we  have.  He  §ay&: 
•Personal  viuleiK©^  tui  assault  upon  the 
worn  an,  threaU  of  violence  which  iuduie 
the  fear  of  immediate  danger  to  her  per- 
»ou,  tnaltreatuieat  of  her  person  so  as  to 
injure  her  health,  —  these  are,  both  by 
the  taw  of  Scotland  and  England,  a  eufH- 
cient  ground  for  divorce  n  metisa  ti  iJtf)ro> 
Furthermore,  auy  couduct  towards  the 
wife  wliich  leads  to  any  injury  either 
creating  danger  to  her  life  or  danger  to 
ber  heidthf  that  too  mu^t  be  taken  a^  re- 
garded by  the  law  of  Scotland  and  by  the 
law  of  England  a  sufficient  groimd  for 
divorce.*  ** 

^  Iford  StoweU's  Expoaitlcm.  —  The 
ahove-cited  case  of  Evaus  v.  Evana,  de- 
cided by  Lord  Sto^vcll  iji  1790^  i*  one  of 
tho  miLBter-jmxliiciionH  of  hti»  luininouB 
intellect  It  ha«  always  been  regarded 
as  the  leading  authority  on  tlus  subject, 
approvingly  comioentcd  u[>t>n  in  almc^i^t 
every  subsequent  dec  is  ion,  English  or 
American.  The  following  mo5t  rasite- 
rial  passage  has  in  this  way  gained  al- 
most the  weight  of  a  Ftatute  ;  and  though 
its  leading  priuciftlea  will  be  found  iuter- 
fpersed  throutch  the  text  of  this  chapter, 
it  may  lie  profitably  read  here ;  "  What  is 
cruelty  f  In  the  preseut  t-ase  it  is  hardly 
necesAary  for  me  tf>  dp  fine  it ;  bt^catiso  Hie 
facts  here  complained  of  are  «Heli  ns  fall 
within  the  most  reatricted  deftnjtion  of 
cruelty ;  they  affect  not  only  the  comfort, 
hut  they  affect  the  health,  and  even  t)^o 
life  of  the  party.  I  shall,  tlierefore,  de- 
cline the  task  of  laying  down  a  direct 
definition.  This,  however,  must  he  nn- 
derstood,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  courts,  and 
conse<iuontly  the  inclination  of  conrts,  to 
keep  the  rule  extremely  strict.  The  causes 
mast  be  grave  and  weighty,  and  such  as 
•how  an  al>aolute  impossibility  that  the  du- 
ties of  the  married  life  can  be  discharged. 
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In  a  state  of  personal  danger  no  duties  can 
be  disctiarged;  for  the  duty  of  self-preaer- 
vation  mu^t  take  jdace  before  the  dutie-a  of 
marriage,  wUicli  are  secondary  both  in  com- 
mencement mid  in  obligation ;  but  what 
falls  short  of  this  is  with  great  caution  to 
be  admitted.  The  rule  of  />er  qnod  con- 
sortium amittituf  is  bnt  an  inadei|nat4$ 
test;  for  it  still  remains  to  be  inrjutred, 
what  conduct  ought  to  prtxluee  that  effect, 
whether  the  ronmrtium  is  reasonably  lost, 
and  whether  the  purty  quitting  has  not 
too  hastily  abandone«l  the  tvn^nriium. 
What  merely  wounds  the  mental  feel- 
ings is  in  few  cases  to  l»e  admitted,  where 
not  accomjmnied  with  bodily  injury,  either 
actual  or  menaced.  Mere  austerity  of  teni* 
per,  petulance  of  manuerit,  radeness  of 
language,  a  want  of  civil  attention  and 
accommodation,  even  occasional  sallies  of 
pas-^iion,  if  they  do  not  threaten  bodily 
harm,  do  not  amount  to  legal  croelty; 
they  are  high  moral  offences  in  the  mar- 
riage state  undoubtedly,  not  innocent 
surely  in  any  Btate  of  life,  but  still  thejr 
are  not  that  cruelty  against  which  tho 
law  can  relieve.  Under  such  miscondnct 
of  eitbci  of  the  parties,  for  it  may  exist 
on  one  side  as  weU  as  on  the  other,  tho 
suffering  party  must  hear  in  some  degred 
the  consequences  of  an  injudicious  cunnec> 
tiou  ;  must  subdue  by  decent  resistance  or 
by  prtident  conciliation ;  and  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  both  must  suffer  in  silence* 
And  if  it  be  complained  that  by  this  in- 
activity of  the  courts  much  iuju4«tice  raay 
be  suffered,  and  much  mi^^ry  produced, 
the  aupwer  is  that  courts  of  justice  do  not 
pretend  to  furnish  cures  for  all  the  mta^ 
cries  of  human  Hfe.  They  redress  or  pun- 
ish gross  violations  of  duty,  but  they  go 
no  further;  they  cannot  make  men  vir- 
tuous ;  and  as  the  happiness  of  the  world 
depends  upon  its  virtue,  there  may  bo 
much  nnhappiiiess  in  it  which  human 
laws  cannot  undertake  to  remove.  Still 
lens  is  it  cruelty  where  it  wounds,  not  tho 
natural  feelings,  but  the  accpilred  feelings, 
ari.Hing  from  p.artictilftr  rank  and  situa- 
tion ;  for  the  court  has  no  scale  of  aen- 
sibilitfes    by    which    it    can    gauge    the 
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§  1533.  Juilsdiction  for  Divorce  —  (Our  Statutes). — Within  ex- 
positions already  given,^  we  have  no  divorce  jurisdiction  except 
what  is  created  by  statutes.  And  those  permitting  divorce  for 
cruelty  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  cruelty  of  the  unwrit- 


quantnm  of  injuiy  done  and  felt,  and 
therefore,  though  the  court  wiU  uot  ab- 
solutelj  exclude  cousideratioDS  of  that 
sort  where  they  are  stated  merely  as 
matter  of  aggravation,  yet  they  canuot 
constitute  cruelty  where  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  existed.  Of  course  the 
denial  of  little  indulgences  and  particular 
accommodations,  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
world  is  apt  to  number  among  its  neces- 
saries, is  not  cruelty.  It  may,  to  be  sure, 
be  a  harsh  thing  to  refuse  the  use  of  a 
carriage,  or  the  use  of  a  servant ;  it  may 
in  many  cases  be  extremely  unhandsome, 
extremely  disgraceful  to  the  character  of 
the  husband ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
does  not  look  to  such  matters.  The  great 
ends  of  marriage  may  very  well  be  car- 
ried on  without  them ;  and  if  people  will 
quarrel  about  such  matters,  and  which 
they  may  do  in  many  cases  with  a  great 
deal  of  acrimony,  and  sometimes  with 
much  reason,  they  yet  must  decide  such 
matters  as  well  as  they  can  in  their  own 
domestic  forum.  These  are  the  negative 
descriptions  of  cruelty;  they  show  only 
what  is  not  cruelty,  and  are  yet  perhaps 
the  safest  definitions  which  can  bo  given 
under  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  cases 
that  may  come  before  the  conrt.  But  if  it 
were  at  all  necessary  to  lay  down  an  affirm- 
ative rule,  I  take  it  that  the  rule  cited 
by  Dr.  Bever  from  Clarke,  and  the  other 
books  of  practice,  is  a  good  general  out- 
line of  the  cauon  law,  the  law  of  this 
country,  upon  this  subject.  In  the  older 
cases  of  this  sort,  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  into,  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  danger  of  life,  limb,  or 
health  is  usually  inserted  as  the  ground 
upon  which  the  court  has  proceeded  to  a 
separation.  This  doctrine  has  l)cen  re- 
peatedly applied  by  the  conrt  in  the  cases 
that  have  been  cited.  The  court  lias  never 
been  drivea  off  this  ground.  It  has  been 
always  jealous  of  the  inconvenience  of  de- 
parting from  it,  and  I  have  heard  no  one 
case  cited  in  which  the  conrt  has  granted 
a  divorce  without  proof  given  of  a  reason- 
aide  apprehension  of  bodily  hurt.     I  say 


an  apprehension^  because  assuredly  the 
court  is  not  to  wait  till  the  hurt  is  act- 
ually done;  but  the  apprehension  must 
be  reasonable;  it  must  not  be  an  appre- 
hension arising  merely  from  an  exquisite 
and  diseased  sensibility  of  the  mind.  Petty 
vexations  applied  to  such  a  constitution  of 
mind  may  certainly  in  time  wear  out  the 
animal  machine,  but  still  they  are  not 
cases  of  legal  relief ;  people  must  relieve 
themselves  as  well  as  they  can  by  prudent 
resistance,  by  calling  in  the  succors  of 
religion  and  the  consolation  of  friends; 
but  the  aid  of  courts  is  not  to  be  resorted 
to  in  such  cases  with  any  effect."  Evans 
V.  Evans.  1  Hag.  Con.  35,  4  Eng.  Ec.  310, 
311.  Petty  Vexations.  —  This  passage 
is  believed  to  be  not  quite  accurate  and 
distinct  as  to  them.  While  no  mere  vexa- 
tions^  whether  petty  or  great,  are  sufficient 
in  cruelty ;  still,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
whose  wife  is  of  "diseased  sensibilities" 
is  not  justified  in  treating  her  as  lawfully 
he  might  were  her  sensibilities  normal. 
In  marria!ge,  the  parties  should  consider 
each  other's  natures,  and  especially  their 
diseases,  whether  of  body  or  mind.  A 
man  cannot  justly  require  of  a  sick  wife 
the  same  work  he  might  if  she  were  well. 
And  this  rule  applies  to  everything  else 
of  the  sort.  A  woman  of  exquisite  nerves, 
whether  diseased  or  not,  is  as  much  to  be 
protected  as  one  of  iron  nerves.  A  hus- 
band has  no  more  right  to  endanger  the 
physical  nature  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter.  Every  act  of  cruelty  is  properly 
to  be  estimated  by  its  effect  on  the  par- 
ticular person ;  and  this  depends  as  much 
on  the  individual  qualities  as  on  the  act 
itself.  Whatever  is  done  injurious  to  the 
health  is,  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  tliis 
chapter,  legal  cruelty.  Surely  if  a  man 
impairs  his  wife's  health,  it  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  him  that  there  are  other  women 
who  would  thrive  under  the  like  treat- 
ment. He  chose  to  marry  the  one  he  did, 
not  the  other  one ;  and  he  should  bear  the 
special  burden  voluntarily  placed  on  his 
own  shoulders. 

1  Ante,  §  115-149,  1474,  1476. 
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ten  law,  unless  their  words  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  rendering 
forbid.    Thus,— 

§1534.  Particular  Statutory  Terms.  ^ — Within  thlfl  rule,  most 
of  our  statutes  authorizing^  divorce  for  cruelty  are  interpreted  to 
mean  simply  and  only  the  cruelty  which  in  England  was  ground 
for  diTorce  from  bed  and  board  when  our  country  was  settled,' 
Such  are  the  ex|)ressions  ''extreme  cruelty  ;*'*  ** extreme  cruelty, 
whether  practised  hy  personal  violence  or  by  any  other  means; "^ 
**wheii  the  treatment  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  has  been  cruel 
and  inhuman,  whether  practised  by  using  personal  violence  or  by 
any  other  means,  •  .  .  or  when  his  conduct  toward  her  is  such 
as  may  render  it  unsafe  and  improiier  for  her  to  live  with  him ;  *"  * 
"cruel,  barbarous,  and  iuhuman  treatment;*'^  "cruel  and  inhu- 
man treatment,"  and  conduct  by  a  husband  toward  his  wife  which 
renders  it  "unsafe  and  improper  for  her  to  cohabit  with  him  ;*'® 
"  intolerable  cruelty  ;*' "  "  cruelty  of  treatment/'^  None  of  these 
and  similar  expressions  arc  commonly  interpreted  to  authorize  a 
departure  from  the  cruelty  of  the  unwritten  law.     But  — 

§  1535.  Other  Terma.  —  We  have  other  statutory  terms  which, 
though  construed  partly  as  meaniug  the  cruelty  of  the  unwritten 
law,  still  require  something  greater  or  permit  something  less. 
Tims,  "extreme  and  repeated  cruelty"  is  the  ecclesiastical  cru- 
elty" repeated,"  so  that  no  single  act  will  suffice*^  Again»  a  stiit- 
ute  allowing  to  the  wife  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage  when  her 
husband's  "  treatment  to  her  is  so  cruel  and  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man as  actually  to  endanger  her  life,"  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  mere  scevitla  of  the  English  lawJ^    So  also  the  words,  "  when 


'  Donald  v.  Donald,  21  Fla.  571,  573. 

«  WaiTPn  V.  Warren,  3  Masa.  321 ; 
MorrU  r.  Morris,  14  Col.  7C^  73  Am,  D. 
615;  EiigHt^hr.  Eugllab,  12  C.  E.  tire4jrj, 
579  ;  Kelly  v^  Kelly,  1 8  Nev.  4I>,  51  Am.  R. 
732 ;  Sraitii  t'.  Smith,  13  Sl^w. Ch.  56G.  Ikit 
see  Lvfiter  v.  Lystcr,  1 1 1  M.iS8.  il27,  329» 

»  ilrigffs  i\  Brig^s,  20  MUh,  34, 

*  FrtMiitian  v.  Froeman,  HI  Wis.  235, 
crttkUing  JoIiujwjh  t\  Johu<ion.  4  Wis  135. 
And  sm  Pillar  t'.  Pillar,  22  Wis   658. 

^  Moyler  u\  Moyler,  11  Ala.  690;  Small 
V.  SmiUl,  57  Iiiii.  568 ;  Finley  v,  Fiiiley»  9 
Dana,  52,  ;i3  Am.  Ih  528. 

«  Miison  V.  Masoti.  I  Edw.  Ch.  278; 
Kennedy  i'.  Kennedy,  73  N.  Y.  369:  IlJill 
tr.  Hall,  9  Or.  452;  Cliuo  w.  Cline,  10  Ur, 
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474 ;  Beyer  t\  Beyer,  50  Wb.  254,  36  Ain, 

H.  848. 

'  Shaw  V.  Shaw,  17  Conn.  189. 

8  Cules  r,  Cole»,2  Md-  Ch.  341 ;  Daig 
w.  Daiger,  2  Md.  Ch  335  :  Tu>  maij  r.  Taj- 
man,  2  Md.  Cb.  393;  Bowie'  t\  Bowie,  a 
Mil.  Cb.  51. 

»  Sharp  V.  Sharp,  16  Bradw.  348;  Hai^ 
man  t\  Ilarnian,  16  IlL  85;  Henderswju  r. 
Henderson,  88  Dl.  248.  The  worda  "for 
extTf^rne  and  repeated  craelty,  or  haLdiua] 
drfiukeoneati  for  the  epac^  of  two  years,** 
do  not  rt»<]nire  a  two  years'  cruelty.  Hai^ 
nma  r.  Ilarman,  supra.  See  also  Vignoa 
t^  Vi^os,  15  BL  186;  Embree  r.  Embree^ 
53  111.  394. 
1*  Thomberry  &,  ThomheTty,  S   J.  J, 
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the  husband  shall  have,  by  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment,  en- 
dangered his  wife's  life,  or  offered  such  indignities  to  her  person 
as  to  render  her  condition  intolerable  and  life  burdensome,  and 
thereby  forced  her  to  withdraw  from  his  house  and  familj%"  ap- 
pear to  create  some  departure  from  the  unwritten  law,  though 
in  the  main  their  interpretation  follows  its  established  principles.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  few  States — for  example,  Texas  ^ — 
the  statutes  of  which  are  in  terms  to  permit  divorce  for  conduct 
less  severely  cruel  than  the  law  which  our  forefathers  imported 
from  England  demands. 

§  1536.  Not  Puniflhment,  but  Security.  —  The  courts  in  these 
cases  interfere  with  their  divorce  decree,  not  particularly  to  pun- 
ish a  husband  for  the  wrong  inflicted  on  his  wife,  but  to  place 
her  in  a  condition  of  security  for  the  future,  and  compel  him  to 
support  her  therein ;  in  other  words,  to  prevent  an  apprehended 
harm.  The  proceeding  is,  in  effect,  quia  timet.  It  is  for  safety 
in  the  future,  not  retribution  for  the  past.^    Hence,  — 

§  1537.  UnhappinesB.  —  Such  conduct  by  a  husband  as  simply 
renders  his  wife  unhappy,  —  for  example,  the  non-observance  of 
common  attention  and  ordinary  courtesy,  with  heartless  neglect,* 
or  to  some  degree  a  withholding  of  necessaries,^  or  the  use  of 
vile,  profane,  and  abusive  language  toward  her,®  or  rudeness, 
harshness,  and  bad  temper,^  —  not  in  manner  and  degree  en- 
dangering her  personal  security  or  health,®  is  not  adequate  for 
divorce.    Within  the  reason  of  this  doctrine, — 

Mar.  322 ;  Wheeler  v.  Wheeler,  53  Iowa,  1  Hag.  Ec.  773,  3  Eng.  Ec.  329 ;  Lock- 

511.36  Am.  R.  240.  wood  u.  Lockwood,  2   Curt.  Ec  281,  7 

1  Batler   v,   Batler,    1    Parsons,   329.  Eug.  Ec.  114;  Morris  v.  Morris,  14  CaL 
And  see  Eshbach  r.  Eshbach,  23  Pa.  343;  76,  73  Am.  D.  615;  Wand  v.  Wand,  14 
Miles  V.  Miles,  76  Pa.  357;  Sowers's  Ap-  Cal.  512,  515. 
peal,  89  Pa.  173;  Gordon  v.  Gordon,  48  *  Wood  v.  Wood,  80  Ala.  254. 
Pa.  226;  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  76  N.  C.  433;          «  FaUer  v.  Fallcr,  10  Neb.  144..   Corn- 
Miller  V.  Miller.  78  N.  C.  102.  pare  with  Whitacre  v.  Whitacre,  64  Mich. 

«  Jones  V.  Jones,  60  Tex.  451.  232;  My  rick  v.  Myrick,  67  Ga.  771. 

>  Harris  v.  Harris,  2  Phillim.  HI,  1  •  Gleason  v.  Gleason,  16  Neb.  15;  Fol- 

Eng.  Ec.  204 ;  Bramwell  u.  Bramwell,  3  mar  v.  Folmar,  69  Ala.  84. 
Hag.  Ec.  618,  5  Eug.  Ec.  232,  241,  242;  ^  Dq  Meli  i'.  De  Meli,  67  How.  Pr.  20; 

Lockridge  v.  Lockridge,  3  Dana,  28,  28  Densmore  v.  Densmore,  6  Mackey,  544. 

Am.  D.  52;  Rhame  v.  Rhame,  1  McCord  Compare  with  Hoyt  v,  Hoyt,  56  Mich.  50. 
Ch.  197,  16  Am.  D.  597;  Dysart  v.  Dy-        «  Beyer  v.  Beyer,  50  Wis.  254,  36  Am. 

sart,  1  Rob.  Ec.  106,  139,  470.  540;  Neeld  R.  848;  Maben  v.  Maben,  72  Iowa,  658; 

V.  Neeld,  4  Hag.  Ec.  263,  268,270;  Ste-  Sylvis  u.  Sylvis,  11  Colo.  319;    Ratts  v. 

phens  V.  Totty,  Cro.  Eliz.  908 ;  Headen  v.  Ratts,  1 1  Bradw.  366 ;  Mjrtton  v.  Mytton, 

Headen,  f5  La.  61 ;  Moyler  v.  Moyler,  11  11  P.  D.  141 ;  Kelly  v.  Kelly,  18  Nev.  49, 

Ala.  620;  Harratt  v,  Harratt,  7  N.  H.  196,  51  Am.  R.  732;   Beall  t;.  Beall,  80  Ky. 

26  Am.  D.  730;  D'Aguilar  i;.  D'Aguilar,  675. 
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§1538.  Promise  of  Good  Conduct  —  {Old  Law). — The  old  books 
lay  it  down  tbat,  in  tbe  words  of  Godolpbin,  if  after  the  wife  has 
blamelessly  fled  from  tbe  husband  by  reason  of  his  cruelty  he 
*'  shall  offer  sufficient  security  or  caution  for  his  future  good  be- 
havior to  her,  and  her  safety  and  peace  with  liim,  and  the  cruelty 
or  ill  usage  not  snch  but  that  by  such  caution  the  wife's  peace 
and  safety  may  be  undoubtedly  secured,  and  she  notwithstanding 
refuse  to  return^ — in  such  case  the  law  will  not  comi>el  him  to 
allow  her  alimony,"  *     So  also,  — 

§  1539*  Same  in  Independent  Alimony,  —  In  the  suit  for  inde- 
pendent alimony,  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter^^  something 
like  tills  has  been  in  some  of  the  States  practised  ;  namely,  if 
the  delinquent  husband  makes  an  offer  of  future  good  conduct  to 
the  injured  wife,  and  the  court  is  satisfied  it  is  in  good  faitli,  the 
alimony  sought  by  her  will  be  refused  should  she  decline  recon- 
ciliation*^ Even  after  it  has  been  decreed  her,  it  will  be  dis- 
continued if  he  thus  in  good  faith  offers  to  receive  her  back  to 
cohabitation  and  treat  her  kindly  for  the  future.^  But  where  the 
court  is  not  satisfied  both  of  the  sincerity  of  the  husband*s  prom- 
ise and  of  its  probable  fulfilment,  it  will  not  avail  him*^ 

§  1540.  Same  in  Modern  Divorce  Law.  —  In  a  modern  divorce 
suit,  it  was  held  that  the  husband  cannot  aid  his  defence  by 
serving  a  notice  on  his  wife  to  return,^  And  a  mere  offer  of 
amendment  by  him  will  not  necessarily  relieve  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  past  crueltyJ  Nor  do  we  appear  to  have  modern 
precedents  for  discontinuing  the  divorce  suit  on  the  husband's 


1  GodoL  Abr.  509 ;  Ayl  Parer,  59, 

*  Anto,  §  I3W-U-2L 

^  Almoud  i\  Almund,  4  Baud.  662,  15 
Aid,  D.  781* 

^  Eenlcy  v.  Kenlej^  2  How.  Missis. 
751. 

*  Three  wita  v.  Three  wits,  4  Dea.  560; 
Taylor  u.  Tiulor,  4  Dea*  167.  And  see 
Jelitieau  V.  Jt^liiiPau*  2  J)e5.  45.  Sc^e  also, 
on  these  qaestiuns,  Kinaey  t*.  Kltisey, 
I  Yeates,  73  ;  Thorn paon  r.  Thompson, 
1  Ycates»  78.  2  Hall.  128  ;  Head  v.  Head.  .3 
Atk.  29.^;  Hiiijsley  r.  Harjsley,  10  Im  506. 

^  Graecen  i\  Graeceu,  1  Green  Ch.  4A1J. 
And  soe  U'Neill  v,  Q'NeiU,  3  Stew.  Ch. 
119. 

'  Kinsey  v,  Kinser,  I  Yeates,  78.  Id 
CNeiU  V,  0*KeiU,  3"  Stew,  Ch.  119,  the 
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bu^hand  testified  mitrnly  regardiDg  his 
past  coQduct.  Theu,  said  Kunyoa,  Ch, 
"his  counsel  nrg«*d  upon  the  hesring" 
that  ho  '*  was  desirous  that  hia  wife  should 
coDtiime  to  live  with  him ;  that  he  ex- 
presses ftffetition  for  her,  and  promises 
that,  if  tiie  divorce  l>e  denied,  he  will  for 
the  future  treat  her  with  kindness,  aod  he 
urges  that  therefore,  ou  the  authority  f)f 
the  Court  of  Apf»eals  in  Euglish  i\  Eng- 
lish, 12  C.  E.  Green,  579,  the  divorce 
Bhoald  he  denied.  But  the  aetion  of  the 
court  til  that  CRse  was  clearly  exceptionaL 
It  cauuot  he  held  to  govern  this.  A  de* 
cree  of  sepiiration  for  such  eruolty  as  the 
evidence  in  this  case  shows  cannot  be 
averted  by  mere  promises  of  amend- 
ment."    p.  123. 
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producing,  during  its  pendency,  security  for  his  future  good  be- 
havior. Still  it  was  in  one  case  observed  that  "even  after  a 
decree  for  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board  for  a  limited  time,  and 
for  alimony,  alimony  will  be  suspended  on  the  agreement  of  the 
husband  to  take  the  wife  home  and  treat  her  properly."  ^  And 
this  practice  seems  in  some  other  cases  to  have  been  regarded 
as  within  the  discretion  of  the  court.^  On  the  whole,  whatever  be 
the  true  form  of  the  procedure  in  this  sort  of  case,  the  spirit  of 
the  old  law  remains  to  the  extent  that  the  probable  conduct  of 
the  accused  party,  should  the  cohabitation  be  resumed,  will  be 
taken  into  the  account  by  the  court  as  among  the  chief  elements 
of  its  decision.* 

§  1541.  In  Scotland, — by  the  old  law  which  followed  the  canon 
law,  it  was  a  relevant  defence  in  this  suit  to  offer  caution  for 
future  good  conduct,  and  it  was  sometimes  ordered  by  the  court ; 
yet  the  practice  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.* 

§  1542.  TVife  in  Pear  —  (Why  this  Divorce).  — This  divorce  is 
founded  in  nature.*  One  in  fear  of  bodily  harm  from  the  other 
cannot  discharge  matrimonial  duties  well.  If  there  is  danger  in 
fact,  cohabitation  should  not  be  required.  If  in  fact  there  is  no 
danger,  but  the  accused  party  has  by  ill  conduct  wrought  an  actual 
fear,  which  he  cannot  or  will  not  remove,  there  is  equal  ground 
for  this  remedy ;  for  cohabitation,  attended  by  a  due  discharge  of 
matrimonial  duties,  is  equally  impossible.^  Still  duties  can  be 
tolerably  done  in  great  disquietude ;  humanity  on  earth  does  not 
dwell  in  perfection ;  therefore,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Stowell, 
the  causes  justifying  divorce  for  cruelty  must  be  "grave  and 
weighty,  and  such  as  show  an  absolute  impossibility  that  the 
duties  of  the  married  life  can  be  discharged."  ^  At  the  same 
time,  — 

§  1543.  HnBband  the  Caose  of  Fear — (insane  Delosion).  — If, 
while  the  husband's  conduct  had  been  blameless,  the  wife,  wholly 
of  her  own  weakness  or  fault,  should  become  possessed  of  a  fear  of 

1  Begbie  v,  Begbie,  3  Halst.  Ch.  98, 99.  And  see  Latham  ».  Latham,  30  Grat.  307; 

«  Breiuig  v.  Breinig,  26  Pa.  161.  Henderson  v.  Henderson.  88  HI.  248. 

»  English  i;.  English,  12  C.  E.  Green,         *  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  463. 
579  (reversing  English  v.  English.  12  C.  E.  »  Ayl.  Paper.  229. 

Green,  71) ;  Black  v.  Black,  3  Stew.  Ch.         •  And  see  Evans  r.  Evans,  1  Hag.  Con. 

215;    Johns   v.   Johns,   57    Missis.  530;  85,  4  Eng.  Ec.  310,  311. 
Graham  v.  Graham,  5  Scotch  Sess.  Cas.         ^  Evans  v.  Evans,  supra;    Childs  v, 

4th  ser.  1093  ;  O'Neill  v.  O'NeiU,  3  Stew.  Childs,  49  Md.  509. 
Ch.  119;  Coupsey  r.  Coursey,  60  Dl.  186. 
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him  wliich  he  could  not  remoTe,  it  would  be  unjust  to  subject 
him  to  the  heavj  consequences  of  a  divorce.  And  it  is  believed 
that  no  court  would  do  it  J  Yet  tliere  is  some  authority  for  say- 
ing  thai  there  may  he  an  insane  delusion  of  the  husband,  creating 
danger  in  fact  to  the  wife,  on  account  of  which  she  may  have  the 
divorce,  though  for  most  purposes  insanity  is  treated  in  the  law 
as  a  TJ  si  tat  ion  from  God.^ 

§  1544.  Restated,  —  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
to  authorize  a  divorce  for  the  husband's  cruelty,  he  must  through 
some  volition  or  series  of  volitions  have  given  being  to  words,  or 
acts,  or  both,  contrary  to  the  duties  of  the  marriage,  creating  in 
fact,  or  to  tlie  reasonable  a]>[>rehension  of  the  wife,  a  danger  to 
her  physical  sccnrity  or  health  should  cohabitation  continue.  As 
the  law  does  not  concern  itself  about  trifles,^  the  wrong  and  the 
danger  must  be  serious  and  grave.     More  minutely, — 


n.  ^Particular  and  Subordinate  Doctrinei» 

§  1545*   Opinions  Modified,  —  On  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 

present  sub-title,  the  earlier  <ipinious  have  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  the  later,  —  not  as  to  fundamentals,  but  in  ways  to  render 
more  conspicuous  the  true  justice  of  the  law.  In  other  particulars, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  change. 

§  1546.  How  Subject  dividGd.  - —  We  shall  inquire  after.  First, 
The  nature  of  the  harm  to  be  a|jprehended  and  whether  bodily  or 
mental ;  Secondly,  The  conduct  of  a  husband  whereby  the  appre- 
hension is  created;  Thirdly,  The  degree  of  cruelty,  or  what  ex- 
tent  of  harm  must  be  apprehended. 

§  1547.  First.  The  Nature  of  the  Harm  to  he  apprehended  and 
whether  Bmliltf  or  Mental:  — 

Bodily,  iacladiiig  Health  —  Not  Mere  Mental.  —  In  England  and 
naost  of  our  States,  the  docti'ine,  to  which  not  an  exception  could 
Oflsily  be  found,  is  abundantly  established  that  the  apprehended 
harm  must  be  bodily,  includin^^  detriment  to  the  health,*  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  is  endured  only  by  the  mind^  or  mere  mental 
suffering.* 


'  Sappf.  Supp,  71  Tex,  S48. 
2  Smith  i\  Smith,  6  Stew.  Ch.  458. 
■  Bishop  Non-Con.  Law,  §  35,  36, 
*  Ayl,  Purer,  228  \  Stephen*  tf.  Tatty, 
Cio.  EUz.  909. 
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»  narrls  r.  Harris,  2  V\n\\\m.  Ill,  1 
Eug.  Ik-  204:  Rarlef^  r.  Barlee,  1  Add. 
Ec.  301.  30i>:  KIrkman  v,  Kirkman,  I 
Hag.  Con.  4m,  4  Eng,  Ec.  438 ;  Oliver  u. 
Oliver,  1  Hag.  Con.  361,  4  Eng.  Ec.  420^ 
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§  1548.  Why?  —  In  explanation  of  this  rule,  it  is  admitted 
that  mental  pain  may  be  heavier  and  harder  to  bear  than  bodily, 
and  that  an  ill-disposed  husband  ean  create  in  an  affectionate  and 
sensitive  wife  more  misery  by  a  course  of  conduct  addressed  only 
to  the  mind  than  if,  in  fits  of  anger,  he  were  to  inflict  occasional 
blows  upon  her.^    To  this  objection  the  answer  from  the  bench  is, 


430 ;  Chesnntt  v.  Chesnutt,  1  Spinks,  196 ; 
Shaw  o.  Shaw,  17  Conn.  189;  Moyler  v. 
Moyler,  1 1  Ala.  620 ;  Helms  v.  Franciscos, 
2  Bland,  544,  20  Am.  D.  402  ;  Boggess  v, 
Boggegs,  4  Dana,  307 ;  Lucas  v,  Lucas, 
2  Tex.  112;  Kenley  v.  Keuley,  2  How. 
Missis.  751 ;  Williams  v.  Fowler,  McCleL 
&  Y.  269 ;  Harwood  v.  Heffer,  3  Taunt. 
420;  Hughes  v.  Hughes,  19  Ala.  307; 
Daiger  v.  Daiger,  2  Md.  Ch.  335 ;  Bowie 
V.  Bowie,  3  Md.  Ch.  51 ;  Ruckman  v.  Ruck- 
man,  58  How.  Pr.  278 ;  Henderson  v.  Hen- 
derson, 88  la  248 ;  Close  v.  Close,  9  C.  E. 
Green,  338 ;  Cook  v.  Cook,  3  Stock.  195 ; 
Detrick's  Appeals,  117  Pa.  452 ;  Farmer  v. 
Farmer,  86  Ala.  322;  Maben  v.  Maben, 
72  Iowa,  658;  Ratts  v,  Ratts,  11  Bradw. 
366.  In  a  Scotch  Appeal  ca.se  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Brougham  said  of 
the  English  law :  **  There  is  so  much  die- 
tunit  there  are  so  many  opinions  or  incli- 
nations of  opinions  ventilated,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  go  further,  that  if  a  case 
were  to  arise  such  as  that  which  tlie  in- 
genuity of  some  of  the  learned  judges  in 
Scotland  supposed,  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  we  should  find  the  rule  considerably 
extended,  and  that  that  which  only  now 
rests  upon  opinions,  more  or  less  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  shape  of  dicta,  would 
assume  the  form  ultimately  of  decision; 
namely,  that  if  the  husband  without  any 
violence  or  threat  of  violence  to  the  wife, 
without  any  maltreatment  endangering 
life  or  health,  or  leading  to  an  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  life  or  health,  were 
to  exercise  mere  tyranny,  to  utter  con- 
stant insult,  vituperation,  scornful  lan- 
guage, charges  of  gross  offences  utterly 
groundless ;  charges  of  this  kind  made  be- 
fore her  family,  her  children,  her  relations, 
her  friends,  her  servants ;  insulting  her  in 
the  face  of  the  world  and  of  her  own  do- 
mestics, calling  upon  them  to  join  in  those 
insults,  and  to  treat  her  with  contumely 
and  with  scorn, — if  such  a  case  were  to  be 
made  out,  or,  even  short  of  such  a  case. 


namely,  injurious  treatment  which  would 
make  the  marriage  state  impossible  to  be  ' 
endured,  rendering  life  itself  almost  un- 
bearable, then  I  think  the  probability  is 
very  high  that  the  consistory  courts  of  this 
country  would  so  far  relax  the  vigor  of 
their  negative  rule,  at  present  somewhat 
vague,  as  to  extend  the  remedy  of  a  di- 
vorce a  mensa  et  thoro  to  a  case  such  as  I 
have  put."  Paterson  v,  Paterson,  7  Bell 
Ap.  Cas.  337,  366,  12  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  19, 
30.  Now,  assuming  that  such  conduct  did 
not  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  health,  or 
otherwise  to  the  insecurity  of  the  physical 
existence,  which  certainly  in  many  cases 
and  perhaps  in  all  it  would,  one  could  not 
easily  find  in  the  books  the  dicta  to  which 
his  Lordship  thus  refers.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  many  dicta  the  other  way,  a 
specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
later  English  case  of  C.  v.  C.  28  Eng.  L. 
&  Eq.  603,  605.  And  see  Milford  v.  Mil- 
ford,  Law  Rep.  1  P.  &  M.  295.  In  some 
of  our  States,  we  shall  see,  the  statutes 
require  a  different  construction.  And 
something  like  Lord  Brougham's  suppo- 
sition may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  other  of 
them,  under  statutes  not  very  manifestly 
departing  from  the  unwritten  law.  Ante, 
§  1534,  1535;  Briggs  v.  Briggs,  20  Mich. 
34;  Goodman  v.  Goodman,  26  Mich.  417; 
McClung  V.  McClung,  40  Mich.  493; 
Thomas  v.  Thomas,  2  Coldw.  123;  Free- 
man V.  Freeman,  31  Wis.  235. 

1  See  ante,  §  56;  Kelly  r.  Kelly,  18 
Nev.  49,  57,  51  Am.  R.  732.  And  see  the 
observations  of  Sir  John  Nicholl  in  Du- 
rant  v.  Durant,  1  Hag.  Ec.  733,  3  Eng. 
Ec.  310,  327,  328.  "  There  are  other  suf- 
ferings," observes  Dewey,  J.  in  Pidge  v. 
Pidge,  3  Met.  257,  261,  "not  less  intense 
than  those  occasioned  by  bodily  wounds. 
Angry  words,  coarse  and  abusive  lan- 
g^^^C6>  grossly  intemperate  habits,  might 
bring  (rreater  sufferings  upon  a  refined 
and  delicate  woman  than  a  single  act  of 
riolence  upon  her  person." 
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that  ill  such  a  case  "the  court  has  no  scale  of  senBibilities  by 
whicli  it  can  gauge  the  quantum  of  injury  done  and  felt/'  ^  Ac- 
cording whereto,  the  rule  rests,  not  on  justice,  but  on  the  difficulty 
of  making  proof,  and  the  lack  of  judicial  discernment.  —  not  the 
firmest  foundation  for  a  pi'actico  of  withholding  what  justice 
confessedly  demands,  in  cases  where  the  proof  does  not  fail  and 
there  is  no  judicial  doubt  of  what  the  effu<;t  ehotild  he.^  Yet 
under  our  doctrine  of  Hare  declms^  with  no  help  from  a  statute^  a 
practitioner  could  not  expect  his  court  to  overturn  what  has  thus 
for  ages  been  established  iu  our  unwritten  law,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  might  hope  that  gradually  the  stream  of  adjudication 


'  Lord  StoweU,  10  EvauB  v,  Evans,  1 
Httg.  Coo.  35,  4  Eu^.  Ec.  310,  311.  And 
Bee  Clietitham  v,  C'hejitliam.  10  Miftso.  296. 
iDdiiniitieB  to  PGrson.  —  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  PeiJiiaylvukniu.,  iiuder  a  stattite 
providing^  a  tliv one  for  tlie  wife  when  th© 
htjsbaud  aluiM  offer  "sucb  mUijjriiltlea  to 
bcr  pemyii  a**  to  rentier  her  cofi(iitiou  in- 
tolerable And  h^r  life  biirdeuaome/*  Coiil- 
tvr,  J,  oliRerved  :  "  To  render  the  condi* 
tion  of  II  wife  intolerable,  and  her  life 
burdensome,  it  in  not  neee&Barj  that  there 
flhonltl  tH3  blowjj,  or  cruel  and  barbarrjus 
inflictitm  of  batteries  that  endanger  her 
life.  l'b*^re  may,  wiihomt  that,  be  such 
intlignilies  to  her  person  as  to  render  her 
life  u  btirden.  The  husband  is  bound  to 
the  cdjservance  of  duty  to  his  wife;  and 
aa  marrja^e  i^  founded  on  the  original 
constitution  of  the  sexa%  and  dignitied  by 
strong  and  |>ecuiiar  sentimeiitfl  of  affec- 
tion»  dtdiciicy,  and  honor,  all  treatment 
which  violates  these  principles,  bablmally 
and  con>*tantly,  and  prcjceeds  avowedly 
tmm  hatred,  revenge,  and  spite,  and  whieh 
renders  even  the  hours  devoted  to  repose 
hours  of  weeping  and  distress,  must  ren* 
der  a  womun'a  condition  intolerable,  and 
her  life  bordeasome.  Yet  all  these,  tuid 
niore^  were  pre«ent  at  this  ill-fated  mar- 
riage, to  induce  the  libcllaut  to  s^k 
peace  in  the  dissolution  of  a  contract 
which  the  respondent  admitted  wna  en- 
tered into  on  his  part  to  revenge  former 
slights,  or  rejectious  of  his  suit."  Elmes 
V*  Elmes,  9  Pa.  166.  Yet  we  may  pre^tume 
that  the  court  did  not  intend  to  establish 
a  doctrine  variant  from  the  English ;  for 
aothbg  other  than  the  above  language 
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ai)p>par3  iu  the  report  so  indicating.    And 
u  few  riiontljfi  later  the  Court  of  CoimaQu 
Pleas  of  tlie  same  State  afiirnied,  nader 
the  statute,  the  English  rule,  iu  a  caao  , 
which  was  ably  discussed  at  the  bar,  and  J 
much  considered  by  the  judgea.     Butler  J 
V.  Butler.  1    Parsons,  329.      So,  under 
similar  statute,  did  the  Court  of  Appeal* 
of  Kentucky.     Finley  r.  Fin  ley,  9  Dana, 
52,  33  Am.  D,  528.     See  also  Mayhagh  ». 
Mayhngb,  7  B.  Monr,  424 ;    Thorn l>erry 
i\  Thoruberry,  2  J.  J.  Mar.  322;  Jclineaa 
V.  Jeiineiio,  2  Des.  45. 

^  l>r.  Lushington  stated  the  doctrine 
thiiH :  **  If  it  be  said  that  the  consequences 
to  the  wife  [in  a  ca^je  where  no  direct  bwd- 
ily  injury  was  threatened  or  suffered,  hot 
there  was  great  har»hue»s  of  langna^ 
and  conduct^  arising  from  druukenuesdj  J 
are  mental  suffering  and  ln^dily  ill  healtht 
.  .  .  the  same  might  1j€  said  of  other 
vices;  of  gaming,  for  instance;  of  g^rusa 
extravagance,  to  the  ruin  of  a  wife  und 
family, —  all  these  might  occasion  great 
mental  suffering,  und,  consequent  thereon, 
bodily  ill'bealth  to  the  wife ;  but  they  do 
not  constitute  legal  cruelty.  Such  eon 
qwences,  to  be  the  subject  of  legol  redreai^^ 
must  emanate  from  bodily  ilbtrcatment, 
or  threats  of  the  smme.  Such  1  appn*- 
hend  to  he  the  clear  line  of  distinction 
drawn  by  all  the  atttborities,**  Chesuutt 
r,  Chesnutt,  1  Spinks,  IDG,  198;  fi,c.  nom, 
C.  i\  C.  28  Eng.  h.  &  Eq.  603.  But  we 
shall  by  and  by  see  that  when  the  hodQj'J 
health  does  suffer,  the  court  interfere^J 
though  there  is  no  direct  or  other 
indirect  physical  injury  threatened 
inflifted* 
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may  be  so  deflected  as  to  wear  away  something  from  the  border. 
And  — 

§  1549.  Contineiital  and  Scotch  Views.  —  The  rule  of  thus  con- 
sidering only  the  body  seems  not  in  accord  with  the  opinions 
of  the  jurists  of  Continental  Europe ;  while,  in  Scotland,  the  en- 
larged rule,  of  regarding  the  mental  suffering  and  danger  equally 
with  the  physical,  has  struggled  for  a  doubtful  existence.  Thus, 
in  the  latter  country,  where  a  husband  publicly  and  persever- 
ingly  reproached  his  wife,  falsely,  with  lascivious  behavior  and 
immoderate  lust,  the  Commissaries  and  the  Court  of  Session  held 
this  to  be  ground  for  a  judicial  separation;  but  the  House  of 
Lords  reversed  the  decision.^  In  subsequent  cases,  there  have 
been  intimations  in  the  Scotch  courts  that  a  course  of  harsh 
and  contumelious  usage  —  which  might  be  practised  without  per- 
sonal violence,  and  be  more  harassing  and  insupportable  than 
such  violence  offered  in  the  heat  of  passion  —  would  suffice.* 
This  view,  indeed,  appears  to  have  found  countenance  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;^  but  a  later  Scotch  appeal  case  has  gone^far 
to  shake  the  doctrine ;  *  and  we  may  not  be  able,  on  the  whole, 
to  say  precisely  what  is  the  present  Scotch  law  on  this  question.^ 

§  1550.  ZSzceptional  Statutes  —  ("Bzcesses,"  "Outrages,"  &c.). — 
The  statutes  in  a  few  of  our  States  are  in  terms  to  invite  modifi- 
cations of  the  English  rule.®  For  example,  some  permit  divorce 
for  excesses,  cruel  treatment,  and  outrages  of  a  nature  to  render 
the  living  together  of  the  parties  insupportable,  or  employ  other 
words  of  similar  meaning;  and  under  them  mental  suffering, 
without  danger  to  the  physical  security,  will  suffice ; "  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  statute  will  be  satisfied  by  blows  alone.®  Thus, 
"  a  series  of  studied  vexations  and  provocations  on  the  part  of  a 
husband,  without  ever  resorting  to  personal  violence,"  has  been 

1  Leckie  v.  Moir,  a.  d.  1750.  See  1  in  force  in  1885,  §  94,  "Extreme  crnelty 
Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  456.  is  the  infliction  of  grievous  bodily  injury, 

2  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  456.  or  grievous  mental  suffering,  upon  the 

•  Arthur  v,  Gonrlay,  2  Craigie  &  S.  other  by  one  party  to  the  marriage." 
184.  •  Toume  v.  Toume,  9  La.  452,  456; 

*  Pateraon  v,  Paterson,  7  Bell  Ap.  Cas.  Shreck  v.  Shreck,  32  Tex.  578,  5  Am.  R. 
337.  251 ;  Rose  v.  Rose,  4  Eng.  507;   and  in 

•  See  45  Law  Mag.  61,  where,  however,  Missouri,  Bowers  v.  Bowers,  19  Mo.  351 ; 
the  views  of  the  writer  are  hardly  borne  Cline  v.  Cline,  10  Or.  474 ;  McMahan  v. 
out  by  the  cases  he  cites.    And  see  Fulton  McMahan,  9  Or.  525 ;   Bahn  v.  Bahn,  62 
r.  Fulton,  12  Scotch  Sess.  Cas.  2d  ser.  Tex.  518;  Jones  w.  Jones,  60  Tex.  451. 
1104.  8  Armant  v.  Her  Husband,  4  La.  An, 

*  By  the  Civil  Code  of  California,  as     137 ;  Moclair  v,  Leahy,  36  La.  An.  583. 
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adjudg'ed  adequate.^    Yet  the  conti  \v;i^  liold  of  occasional 

Bulkiiiesa,  a  gadding  disposition^  and  .-►  mui  u  inattentiuu  to  ap- 
propriate duties  as  to  comi>el  the  husband  in  one  instance  to  mend 
his  own  coat.^  Neitlier  is  the  comoiiesion  of  theft,  forgery,  or 
other  crime  sufficient;  since  this  is  an  infraction  of  tlie  husbajid's 
duties  to  society,  not  an  outrage  inflicted  specially  on  the  wife,' 

§  1551*  On  Principle,  —  if  the  rule  of  stare  dectns  were  not  in 
the  way  as  already  explained,*  we  should  have  for  the  commoQ- 
law  doctrine  the  following:  The  divorce  suit  for  cruelty  being 
founded  in  nature,^  which  withholds  from  a  wife  the  capacity 
to  discharge  well  her  duties  while  in  bodily  fear  of  her  hus- 
band^ we  find  the  same  law  of  nature  creating  an  equal  im- 
possibility under  mental  anguish  inllictcd  or  dreaded  from  him* 
And  though  the  court  may  not,  as  Lord  Stowell  said,  have  *'^  any 
scale  of  sensibilities  by  which  it  can  gauge  the  quantum  of  injury 
done  and  felt/'  ^  it  may  sometimes  perceive  that  it  is  greater  than 
can  be  practically  endnrcJ,  as  well  when  falling  on  the  mind  as  on 
the  body.  Equally  whctlier  of  the  one  sort  or  the  other,  the 
court  must  be  made  affirmatively  to  perceive  that  cruelty  exists  in 
fact,  and  is  sufficient  in  degree,  before  it  can  grant  the  remedy. 
*'  If  it  be  true/'  said  Perkins,  X,  '*  that  we  are  possessed  of  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  natures,  with  wants  to  be  supplied,  with 
Busceptibilitics  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  if  they  can  be  wounded  and 
healed,  as  well  as  the  physical  part,  with  accompanying  suflfering 
and  delight,  —  then  we  think  that  conduct  which  produces  per* 
petual  social  sorrow,  altliough  physical  food  be  not  withheld,  may 
well  be  classed  as  cruel,  and  entitle  the  sufferer  to  rcHef.  And  in 
point  of  fact  we  have  no  doubt  that  mere  cold  neglect  has  sent 
broken-hearted  to  the  grave  hundreds  of  wives,  where  the  dagger, 
poison,  and  purposed  starvation  has  sent  one*  Men  generally 
supply  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  their  brute  animals/*"  Beyond 
which, — 

§  1552.  Mind  affecting  Body  —  (Effect  on  Rule  of  Law).  —  Look- 
ing again  at  these  quoted  words,  we  see  here  the  fair  and  just  way 


4 

i 


*  Tomtie  i\  Toume,  Bopm* 

<  SliilRrM  V.  Sheffield,  3  Tex.  79 ; 
%1M  w.  Brroe,  3  Tex,  336,  340;  Wrij^ht 
9k.Wii|lit.  i  Tex.  3;  Nogeea  v.  Nogeea.  7 
Ttei.  Ma.  Sd  Am.  D.  78. 

*  Lbgm  »^  tacMi  2  Tex.  U2;  Wright 
ib  WH^htt  i  T^^  3 ;  ShJUtDjm  v*  8barmjuif 
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18  TejE.  521,  525,  Ah  to  the  Texas  Uir, 
Me,  further,  Taylor  v,  Taylor,  IS  Tex, 
574 ;  Cftmp  v.  Camp^  18  Tex*  528, 

*  Ante,  S  1548. 
«  Ante,  §  1542, 

•  Ante,  §  1548* 
7  Bice  V.  Bice,  6  Ind.  100,  tOS, 
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for  a  judicial  escape,  with  no  violation  of  the  rule  of  9tare  decisis, 
from  some  of  the  apparent  absurdities  of  the  books.  Without 
thinking,*  or  blinded  by  the  physiological  ignorance  of  former 
times,  the  judges  have  assumed  that,  of  course,  mental  anguish 
has  no  ill  influence  on  the  bodily  health.  Under  the  modern 
enlightenment,  we  may  well  deem  it,  when  deep  and  protracted,  as 
dangerous  to  the  physical  security  as  blows,  and  to  occupy  the 
like  ground  in  the  evidence  of  cruelty .^  This  is  a  question  of 
fact,  though  of  this  fact  the  court  may  as  well  take  judicial  notice 
as  of  the  effect  of  blows.  But  the  rule  of  stare  decisis  applies 
only  to  law,  not  to  fact.®  And  as  we  shall  see  a  little  further  on, 
it  is  abundantly  settled  that  injuries  to  the  body  through  the  mind, 
if  truly  so  inflicted,  are  as  effective  in  cruelty  as  any  other.  There- 
fore if,  in  a  particular  case,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  or  jury 
determining  the  fact  that  the  wife's  health  is  in  danger  from  ill 
conduct  of  the  husband  addressed  primarily  to  the  mind,  she 
should  have  her  divorce.     This  leads  us  to  — 

§  1653.  Secondly.  The  Conduct  of  a  Husband  whereby  the  Ap- 
prehension of  Bodily  Harm  is  created :  — 

Any  Conduct  —  justly  creating  the  apprehension  will  suffice; 
the  rule  being  that  whatever  tends  to  the  bodily  harm,  and  so 
renders  cohabitation  physically  unsafe,  is  legal  cruelty.*    Now, — 

§  1554.  Combinationa  of  Things  —  (Nature  of  Acta  of  Cruelty). — 
The  secret  purpose,  the  mental  self-control  or  want  of  it,  and 
other  hidden  facts  pertaining  to  the  individual  case,  provable  only 
by  a  course  of  conduct,  or  by  the  party's  declarations,  are  that 
whereon  the  other  party's  safety  in  the  cohabitation  ordinarily 
depends.  It  is  common,  natural,  and  not  practically  misleading 
to  speak  of  the  proofs  of  this  unseen  and  intangible  condition  of 
the  mind  as  acts  of  cruelty.  In  which  aspect,  the  evidence  stands 
as  the  thing  complained  of.  It  is  commonly  circumstantial,  com- 
prehending many  facts  and  facts  of  many  varieties.  And  it  is  the 
nature  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  no  one  fact  is  alone  conclu- 
sive, but  the  result  depends  on  the  combined  whole.  Exactly  so 
it  is  of  what  are  termed  in  tlie  books  tlie  acts  of  cruelty.  Their 
sufficiency  depends  on  their  combined  effect.*    Bearing  this  in 

1  Ante,  §  1126,  note,  1135.  »  Williams  tf.  Williams,  23  Fla.  324; 

*  Sylvia  r.  Sylvis.  11  Colo.  319.  Beyer  v.  Beyer,  50  Wia.  254;  Wlieeler  v. 
»  Compare  with  post,  §  1566.  Wheeler,  53' Iowa,  511,  36  Am.  R.  240; 

*  Holden  v.  Holden,  1  Hag.  Con.  453,  Donald  v.  Donald,  21  Fla.  571 ;  Walter- 
4  Eng.  Ec.  452,  454.  mire  v,  Waltermire,  1 10  N.  Y.  183 ;  Myers 
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§  1556.  Settacd.  — The  authorities  are  harmonious  to  the  two 
propositions :  first,  meaningless  threats  of  violence,  not  intended 
to  be  executed,  and  not  understood  by  the  wife  as  endangering 


calumnies  he  also  asserted  to  other  per- 
sons. He  also  used  toward  the  libellant 
personal  violence  on  several  occasions, 
shaking  his  fist  in  her  face,  accompanied 
with  the  violent  language  above  stated, 
attempting  to  drive  her  out  of  the  house ; 
on  one  occasion,  too,  he  seized  her  vio- 
lently by  the  arpa  for  the  purpose  of 
expulsion. 

"  1  have  considered  this  case  very  care- 
fully, and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  1  have  consulted  with 
my  brethren  of  the  bench  (except  Fletcher, 
J.  who  was  absent),  and  they  concur  in 
the  opinion  I  am  about  to  pronounce. 

"Several  English  decisions  have  been 
cited  by  the  defendant  to  show  that  the 
above  facts  would  not  authorize  a  divorce. 
Sir  William  Scott  has  said  :  '  Mere  auster- 
ity of  temper,  rudeness  of  manner,  which 
wound  the  mental  feelings,  unless  they 
place  the  wife  in  peril  of  bodily  harm,  can- 
not sustain  a  libel  for  divorce  from  bed 
and  board.*  Sir  John  NichoU  says :  *  The 
causes  of  divorce  must  be  grave  and 
weighty ;  there  must  be  danger  of  bodily 
harm,  and  reasonable  apprehension  of  per- 
sonal injury,  so  as  to  render  cohabitation 
unsafe,  —  "in  one  word,  there  must  be  see- 
vitia  in  a  legal  sense  to  substantiate  a  libel 
for  separation.'  Now  there  are  some  points 
of  difference  between  the  law  of  divorce 
as  established  in  England  and  in  this 
Commonwealth.  For  instance,  in  Eng- 
land adultery  is  not  cause  for  a  divorce 
from  the  bond  of  matrimony;  and  one 
witness  uncorroborated  is  not  sufficient  to 
establish  any  fact  in  evidence.  By  the 
old  English  law,  too,  and  perhaps  by  the 
modem,  a  husband  may  chastise  his  wife 
for  her  faults.  Chancellor  Walworth  has 
well  said  of  such  corporeal  correction  that 
it  is  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  any  civ- 
ilized country, — not  indeed  meaning  that 
England  is  not  civilized,  but  referring  to 
the  anomalous  relics  of  barbarism  which 
cleave  to  her  jurisprudence.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  more  flagrant  instances  of 
abuse  would  be  requisite  to  sustain  a  libel 
for  divorce  from  bed  and  board  in  Eng- 
land than  in  this  country.    Yet  so  far  as 


the  present  case  is  affected,  the  law  of  the 
two  countries  is  substantially  the  same. 
The  law  does  not  require  many  acts  of 
cruelty;  one  is  enough,  if  it  induces  the 
court  to  think  that  the  wife  is  in  danger 
of  bodily  harm.  Neither  need  the  wife  be 
whoUy  without  blame.  There  are  several 
cases  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board  in  tiie 
reports  of  this  court.  It  has  been  held 
that  threats  of  violence  alone,  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  bodily  harm,  are  iusufii- 
cient.  It  has  been  held,  4  Mass.  587,  that 
when  force  and  violence  have  been  once 
used,  the  wife  is  unsafe.  I  have  decreed 
a  divorce  in  Middlesex,  where  the  husband 
accused  the  wife  of  adultery  and  locked 
her  up.  In  Poor  v.  Poor,  8  N.  H.  307,  29 
Am.  D.  664,  the  court  say  that  profane 
and  abusive  language,  though  not  of  it.Helf 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  libel  for  divorce,  goes 
a  great  way  to  show  the  personal  insecu- 
rity of  the  wife. 

"  Such  is  the  state  of  the  law :  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  it  to  this  case.  The 
husband  is  jealous,  he  calls  the  wife  a 
prostitute,  and  accuses  her  to  others  of 
adultery,  —  all,  as  it  seems,  without  rea- 
son. Wigglesworth,  among  others,  testi- 
fied that  he  had  very  little  acquaintance 
with  the  wife;  that  she  was  a  reserved, 
modest  woman.  This  jealousy  brings  on 
paroxysms  of  passion.  All  this  occurs 
soon  after  the  marriage.  Surely  jealousy 
is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  which  can 
actuate  man.  No  wife  would  be  safe 
under  the  accusation  of  adultery,  accom- 
panied by  paroxysms  of  passion  and  men- 
aces of  violence.  Besides,  in  the  present 
case  there  is  evidence  of  violence  actually 
used. 

"The  divorce  must  be  decreed  with 
costs  to  the  libellant. 

"The  court  remarked  that  the  case 
could  be  carried  no  further  by  the  re- 
spondent, having  been  passed  upon  by  the 
whole  court.  Isaac  Story,  Jr.,  for  the 
libellant ;  W.  Sohier  for  the  respondent." 

It  may  now  be  deemed  established  in 
Massachusetts  that  actual  violence  is  not 
necessary.  Bailey  r.  Bailey,  97  Mass. 
373. 
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ber  personal  safetr,*  are  insufficient ;  secondly,  violence  actually 
executed  is  not  necessary.  This  latter  proposition  is  as  firmly 
established  as  any  principle  of  the  law  can  be,  in  England,^  Ire- 
laud,^  Scotland,*  and  our  States  generally;^  while  iu  Scotland 
aiid  Continental  Europe  even  less  is  required.®  Tlie  old  common- 
law  illufttration  of  cruelty  is  an  — 

§  1557.  Attempt  to  poison.  —  It  IS  cruelty  "  if  j"  as  said  in  the 
old  books,  '"^  the  huisband  does  by  poison  or  any  other  severe  usage 
lay  Buares  against  his  wife's  lifcj''  *  where  actual  violence  is  of_ 
course  not  presumed.    And  — 

§  1558,   Menace  addreBsed  to  Third  Person.  —  Words  of  menace," 
to  be  adequate^  need  not  be  addressed  to  or  lu  the  presence  of  the 
wife ;  the  test  is,  whether  they  excite  a  reasonable  apprehension 

of  bodily  harm.  Lord  Stowell  suid  :  ^*  They  carry  with  them  some- 
thing of  additional  strength  if  they  raise  apprehension  in  others, 
for  that  shows  the  w^ife  was  not  alarmed  ujxjn  any  nnrcasonuble 
grounds."  ^ 

§  1559.  Pain  inflicted  on  Mind. — As  already  seen,^  it  was  an 
old  idea  that  mental  suffering  liad  nothing  to  do  with  bodily  ills  ; 
at  least,  that  it  did  not  so  directly  create  them  as  to  render  the 
infliction  of  it  cruelty.  Even  as  late  as  when  the  author  wrote 
tlie  first  edition  of  **  Marriage  and  Divorce/*  tliis  seemed  to  bo  the 
prevailing  judicial  opinion.    And  still  the  doctrine  before  stated, 


1  Hhell  V.  Shell,  S  Suec^d,  716 »  Breiuig 
».  MeitKler,  23  Pa.  156;  Course/  v.  Cotjr- 
•ey,  m  111.  186;  Clo*e  v.  Close.  9  C.  E, 
Green.  338. 

'■»  MytToM  V.  Mytton,  U  P,  D,  141; 
Harris  i\  HnrrU,  Evans  i^.  Evans^  and 
ntivtr  ?^  CHivtT.  cited  ante,  §  154S»  1555; 
D'AiLMiilar  r.  D'Ag-oilar,  1  Hajr,  Ec.  773»  a 
KiiK.  Ec.329;  Westmeath  v.  Westmeath,  2 
Hag,  Ec,  Supp.  1,  4  EuK-  Ee.  23S,  270; 
Kirkmau  v.  Kirkmao,  1  Hag.  Cuii.  409,  4 
Eiig:,  Ec.  438 ;  Holdeii  r.  Holdpii.  I  Hag, 
Con,  453,  4  Eng,  El\  452,  4M  ;  Olwny  i\ 
Orwny/a  Phillim.95, 1  Eng,  Ee.20D;  AyL 
Parer  228 :  Stephens  i\  Tatty,  Cro.  EJiz. 
908;  Houliston  v.  Smyth.  2  Car,  &  P,*  22, 
29;  Cousen  in  Cousen,  4  Swab.  &  T.  164, 

*  Carpenter  t?.  Carpeoter,  Milward, 
159. 

*  t  Frait,  Dcim*  ReL  454;  Macldlapd 
i».  Fulton,  cited  Ferg.  Consist.  Law,  18.V 

*  Rhanrve  v.  Rharae,  I  McConl  Ch.  197, 
16  Am.  B.  597 ;  Mason  tt,  Mosod,  1  £dw. 
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Ch.  278 ;  Harratt «?.  HairaU.  7  N.  H,  196. 
26  Am.  D.  730 ;  Btitler  i%  Butler »  1  Par- 
aouB,  329;  Jetiaeau  v.  Jellueou,  2  Dea, 
45 ;  Grac€Gii  i».  Graeceu,  I  Green  Ch.  450 ; 
Breioig  r^  Meitder,  23  Pa.  156  ;  Hughee 
V.  Hnghea,  19  Ala.  307;  Beebtf  i^  Beebe, 
10  Iowa,  133 ;  Canithers  r.  Camthers,  13 
luwa,  266;  Ltttlo  p<  Little,  63  N,  C»  22; 
Goodman  v.  Good  man »  26  Midi.  41": 
Briggs  i\  Brigga,  20  Mich,  34;  McCluiig 
t\  McClung,  40  Miclu  493  ;  CJoett  r.  Clu^e, 
10  C.  E,  Green,  526;  Black  p,  Block,  3 
Stew-  Ch.  215;  Freeinim  v.  Fre<?ma£i,  31 
Wi».  235 ;  Kennedy  ik  Kennedy,  73  N.  Y. 
369;  Sowers'g  Appeal,  89  Pa.  173. 

«  Ante,  §  1549. 

'  Ayl.  Par<»r.  228,  And  tee  Btephetis 
V,  Totty,  Cro.  Eliz,  908, 

•  D*Agiiilar  p.  D'Agnilar,  1  Hag,  Ec 
773,  3  Eng.  Ec.  329 ;  HuUister  v,  HoUister. 
6  Pa.  449,  553. 

•  Ante,  §  1552, 
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that  whatever  endangers  the  physical  safety  is  cruelty,  was  abso- 
lutely established.    To  illustrate,  — 

§  1560.  "Endanger  Life"  —  (Mental  Pain).—  A  statute  having 
authorized  divorce  to  a  wife  whose  husband's  "  treatment  of  her 
is  so  cruel  and  barbarous  and  inhuman  as  actually  to  endanger 
her  life,"  the  Kentucky  Court  held  conduct  inadequate  which  in 
its  consequences  may  shorten  life  by  producing  a  settled  melan- 
choly, or  any  other  treatment,  however  cruel  and  inhuman,  which 
operates  primarily  on  the  mind.  The  injury,  intended  or  inflicted, 
must  be  directly  to  the  body.  It  was  added  :  ''  We  cannot  with 
sufficient  certainty  ascertain  the  operation  of  particular  acts  upon 
the  mind,  and  then  trace  the  influences  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body,  in  producing  disease  and  death,  to  begin  investigations  of 
the  kind  without  positive  command  by  legislative  authority."  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  — 

§  1561.  Mental  Pain  Adequate.  —  In  a  much  considered  case, 
the  Pennsylvania  Court  of  Common  Pleas  employed  the  following 
language  :  ^^  A  husband  may,  by  a  course  of  humiliating  insults 
and  annoyances,  practised  in  the  various  forms  which  ingenious 
malice  could  readily  devise,  eventually  destroy  the  life  or  health 
of  his  wife,  although  such  conduct  may  be  unaccompanied  by 
violence,  positive,  or  threatened.  .  .  .  The  courts  intervene  to  dis- 
solve the  marriage  bond  under  this  head  for  the  conservation  of 
the  life  or  health  of  the  wife,  endangered  by  the  treatment  of 
the  husband.  The  cruelty  is  judged  from  its  effects ;  not  solely 
from  the  means  by  which  those  effects  are  produced.  To  hold 
absolutely  that  if  a  husband  avoids  positive  or  threatened  per- 
sonal violence  the  wife  has  no  legal  protection  against  any  means 
short  of  these,  which  he  may  resort  to,  and  which  may  destroy 
her  life  or  health,  is  to  invite  such  a  system  of  infliction  by  the 
indemnity  given  the  wrong-doer.  The  more  rational  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  cruelty  is  to  consider  a  course  of  marital  unkind- 
ness  with  reference  to  the  effect  it  must  necessarily  produce  on 
the  life  or  health  of  the  wife  ;  and  if  it  has  been  such  as  to  affect 
or  injure  either,  to  regard  it  as  true  legal  cruelty.  This  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  view  of  Sir  H.  Jcnner  Fust  in  Dysart  v. 
Dysart,^  where  he  deduces  from  what  Sir  William  Scott  ruled  in 
Evans  v.  Evans,^  that '  if  austerity  of  temper,  petulance  of  man- 

1  Thornborry  v,  Thornberry,  2  J.  J.  «  Evans  v.  Evans,  1   Hag.  Con.  35,  4 

Mar.  322.  Bug.  Ec.  310,  31 1. 

>  Dysart  i^.  Dysart,  11  Jar.  490,  492. 
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ner,  rudeness  of  language^  a  want  of  civil  attention,  occasional 
sallies  of  passion,  do  threaten  bodily  barm,  they  amount  to  lejral 
cruelty.'^  This  idea  expressed  axiomaticalty  would  be  no  less 
than  the  assertion  of  this  principle,  that  whatever  form  marital 
ill-treatment  assumes,  if  a  continuity  of  it  involves  the  life  or 
health  of  the  wife  it  is  legal  cruelty.*'  ^ 

§  loti2.  The  Same  View  —  has  also  support  from  some  otlicr 
not  recent  English  authority.  In  one  case,  ill-naturcj  violent  pas- 
sion, and  frequent  abuse  of  the  wife,  extending  back  to  the  time 
of  marriage,  were  proved  against  a  husband*  He  had  never  beaten 
her,  but  in  several  instances  had  so  frightened  her  as  to  cause 
fits  of  sickness,  and  he  had  refused  medical  aid.  Adultery  was 
likewise  established  against  him.  Thereupon  the  court,  deeming 
the  facts  to  constitute  cruelty  as  well,  gave  her  a  divorce  on  l>oth 
grounds.^  Yet  afterward  Dr.  Lushington  strongly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  abuse  wiiich  opemtes  on  the  mind,  and  thus  produces 
ill-health,  is  not  legal  cruelty.*     Later,  — 

§1508.  Settled.  —  Under  more  enlightened  physiological  views,* 
the  legal  doctrine  has  become  settled,  it  is  believed  everywhere, 
that  conduct  which  produces  pain  of  mind  is  legal  cruelty  ;  so  that 
whenever,  operating  either  alone  or  m  cumbinatiun  with  some* 
thing  else,  it  creates  a  danger  to  the  physical  health,  a  divorce  for 
it  or  the  combination  will  be  justifiable.''    And  — 

§  1504.  Why?  —  It  w^ould  be  a  reproach  to  the  law  to  permit 
a  husband  to  ruin  the  health  of  his  wife  or  kill  her  in  one  way, 
but  not  in  any  other.  If  the  body  is  the  only  thing  to  be  re- 
garded, yet  if  we  find  various  avenues  to  it,  through  any  one 


*  This  observation,  oontainM  in  the 
Jurist  r<?|»ort»  dtjca  uot  occur  iu  Rubert- 
gOD*  vol.  1,  f>.  470.  473,  H  seq.,  —  aa  uiiii^ 
tion  perliapa  of  the  latter  reporter ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hiini!,  It  mar  have  boea  an 
erasure  iatGntioually  inailo  by  th^  learned 
jud^  in  revisiug  hii  opintoa  for  the  reg- 
ular reports* 

a  Butler  v.  Bfitler,  1  Parsons.  329,  344, 
opinion  by  King,  Presitlent. 

*  Kobinaon  tr.  Robinson,  cited  2  PhU- 
Hm.  96. 

*  Chaanutt  IP.  Chesnatt.  1  Spinks,  19fi. 
198  ;  B.  c.  nom.  C,  v,  C.  28  Eog.  L.  &  Eq. 
603,  &0$. 

A  Ante,  §  1552. 

*  Cme?i  cited  in  preceding  and  anh.<i©- 
qnent  fiecttonsj   also  Glass  r.  Wyan,  76 
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Ga.  319;  Kelly  v.  Kelly»  18  Nev.  49.  51 
Am.  R.  732;  Williams  t,  William*.  23 
Fla.  324 ;  Lath  Am  i\  Latham,  30  GraL  , 
307  ;  CoiG  V.  Colo,  23  Iowa»  4.^*3 ;  GhoUt^ 
V,  Gholatou,  31  Ga,  G25  ;  Briggs  i\  Brig 
20  Mich.  34  ;  MeClnug  i\  McClong, 
Mich,  493.  IlluBtrative  Suit  for  Diua*"] 
as^S'  —  A  Vermont  tase  hoMs  a  count 
in  a  suit  for  daiiKiges  to  be  g*md  which 
cliari^^es  that  tlio  df^fendaut,  iiitendiitp  to 
frighten,  terrify,  and  injure  the  plain  riff, 
threatened  to  imprison  her ;  by  nii^ansi 
whereof  she  wjn*  frightened,  terrified,  and 
made  sick,  and  rendered  unable  to  attend 
to  her  n.-«ual  bni^iness  and  perform  her 
usual  work,  and  waa  tli<»reby  put  to 
expense  and  made  to  suffer  loss.  Or 
17.  Gates,  47  Vl  594,  19  Am.  H.  129. 
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of  which  may  run  the  waters  to  drown  its  life  or  healtli,  surely 
we  caimot  muiutain  that  there  is  any  principle  whereby  the  ap- 
proaches tlirough  one  avenue  ftliall  be  left  open  while  the  others 
are  closed.  In  matter  of  proof,  it  may  sometimes  be  diflkiiH  to 
satisfy  the  judge  or  jury  aflirmatively  that  bodily  danger  does 
exist  from  the  approaches  through  the  mind  ;  and  when  a  woman 
cannot  establish  what  she  alleges,  whether  in  a  case  of  this  sort 
or  any  other,  her  suit  must  fail.  But  this  could  furnish  no  just 
reason  for  denying  relief  to  her  when  the  conclusion  of  fact  is 
evident  beyond  dispute.     Hence,  — 

§  1565.  In  England  —  this  doctrine,  after  having  been  aOirmod 
in  the  United  States,  has  become  fully  established.  In  a  suit  by 
a  clergyman*8  wife,  it  was  not  pretended  that  any  physical  via- 
lenee  was  likely  to  result  to  her  from  a  continuance  of  the  cohab- 
itation, but  a  constant  and  severe  course  of  what  the  defendant 
deemed  to  be  affectionate  moral  discipline,  in  connection  with 
an  assertion  of  extreme  rights  of  command  and  control,  had  im- 
paired her  health,  rendering  it  necessary  for  lier  physical  well- 
being  to  separate  from  him.  The  judge  ordinary  granted  her 
prayer,  and  the  full  Divorce  Court  on  appeal  confirmed  the  deci- 
sion. Said  Lord  Penzance,  at  the  former  hearing :  "  Without  dis- 
paraging the  just  and  paramount  authority  of  a  husband,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  tliat  a  wife  is  not  a  domestic  slave,  to  be  driven 
at  all  cost,  short  of  personal  violence,  into  compliance  with  her 
Imsband's  demands.  And  if  force,  whether  physical  or  moral,  is 
flystematically  exerted  for  this  purpose,  in  such  a  manner,  to  snch 
a  degree,  and  during  such  length  of  time,  as  to  break  down  her 
health  and  render  serious  malady  imminent,  the  interference  of 
the  law  cannot  be  justly  withheld  by  any  court  which  affects  to 
have  charge  of  the  wife's  personal  safety."  In  the  full  court, 
Channell,  B.,  observed:  '^Thc  most  freriuent  form  of  ill-usage 
which  amounts  to  cruelty  is  that  of  personal  violence,  but  the 
courts  have  never  limited  their  jurisdiction  to  such  cases  alone. 
.  .  .  We  think  that  the  judgment  appealed  against  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  as  previously  laid  down."  "  lie  says,"  added 
Lord  Penzance,  *'  that  he  does  not  desire  to  injure  her,  and  it  has 
never  been  asserted  that  he  does.  But  still  she  has  nothing  to 
hope,  for  Mr*  Kelly  is  acting  in  the  discharge  of  a  religious  duty. 
To  any  feelings  of  commiseration  for  his  wife's  sufferings,  which 
,  may  at  last  spring  up,  it  will  be  his  duty  not  to  yield.    He  is 
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obeying,  so  be  told  tho  court,  a  higher  law ;  and  he  protested 
against  this  court  interfering  with  his  proceedings,  whatever  their 
result,  inasmuch  as  he  is  acting  in  discharge  of  a  manifest  duty.^ 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  judicial  protection  craved  by  the  wife.^ 

§  1666,  In  MaflBachusettB,  —  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  the 
doctrine  was,  throiigh  Chapman,  J.,  laid  down  as  follows:  "  Upon 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  a  majority  of  the  court  are  of 
opinion  tliat  where  a  divorce  is  sought  on  the  ground  of  cruelty, 
whether  it  be  cruel  and  abusive  treatment,  or  cruelty  in  neglect- 
ing or  refusing  to  provide  suitable  maintenance  for  the  wife,  a 
reasonable  construction  of  the  statute  requires  that  it  shall  appear 
to  be,  at  least,  such  cruelty  as  shall  cause  injury  to  life,  limb,  or 
health,  or  create  a  danger  of  such  injury,  or  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension of  such  danger  upon  the  parties  continuing  to  live  to- 
gether. This  is  broad  enough  to  include  mere  words,  if  they 
create  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  personal  violence,  tend  to 
wound  the  feelings  to  such  a  degree  as  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  party,  or  create  a  reasonable  apprehension  that  it  may  be 
affected,*'  The  learned  judge  proceeds  to  what,  if  it  were  before 
the  minds  of  all  judges  and  juries  when  considering  cases  of  this 
sort,  would  lead  us  to  be  reconciled  to  tlic  rule  of  law  which  pre- 
vents the  mere  infliction  of  mental  suffering  from  constituting  a 
ground  of  divorce--^  He  said  :  "  If  it  be  supposed  tliat  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  a  class 
of  cases  where,  though  the  abiisive  language  or  conduct  of  one 
party  does  not  affect  the  health  of  the  other,  yet  it  makes  the 
life  of  the  other  so  wretched  and  intolerable  that  a  divorce  ought 
to  be  granted  on  account  of  the  cruelty,  we  think  such  supposed 
eases  cannot  exist.  For  deeply  wounded  sensibility  and  wretch- 
edness of  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  the  health.  And  where 
there  is  not  this  evidence  of  injured  feeling,  we  can  see  no  ground 
for  granting  a  divorce  that  is  not  uncertain  and  dangerous,  and 
that  would  not  authorize  divorces  for  slighter  causes  than  the 
legislature  apparently  contemplated."^    Again, — 

§  1567.  In  a  California  Case,  —  "it  appears,"  said  Cope,  C.  J*, 
"  that  the  defendant  was  in  the  habit  of  using  toward  the  plaintiff 
the  vilest  and  most  abusive  language,  falsely  charging  her  with 


1  Kelly  r.  KcUy.  Law  Rep.  2  P.  &  M. 
31,  32 ;  oil  api>eal,"59,  61,  62,  72,  73. 
'  Compare  with  auto,  §  1552. 
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381.  Se«,  and  qoery,  Lyster  v,  Lyster^ 
111  Mass,  327.  329. 
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adulterous  intercourse;  that  she  is  a  weak,  nervous  woman, 
modest  in  her  deportment,  and  amiable  in  her  disposition ;  that 
the  conduct  of  the  defendant  caused  her  much  mental  suffering, 
producing  fits  of  illness,  and  threatening  permanent  injury  to  her 
health,  rendering  a  separation  from  hhn  necessary."  Thereupon 
a  divorce  was  granted  her,  while  still  the  court  adhered  ^  to  the 
doctrine  that  suffering  inflicted  on  the  mind,  to  be  a  ground  of 
divorce,  must  cast  its  effects  on  the  body.^    Again, — 

§  1568.  Mental  Injury  aiding  Physical.  —  If  in  a  particular  case 
the  pain  inflicted  on  the  mind  is  not  sufficient  in  degree  or  conti- 
nuity to  imply  the  full  physical  danger  required  for  divorce,  or  if 
we  assume  that  it  is  never  alone  to  be  regarded  as  legal  cruelty, 
still,  by  all  opinions,  when  a  wife  has  shown  against  her  husband 
physical  acts  tending  to  bodily  harm,  she  may  then,  from  this 
foundation,  introduce  evidence  of  what  is  addressed  to  the  mind ; 
as,  for  example,  obscene  language,  and  language  and  conduct 
calculated  to  degrade  her,  or  otherwise  to  wound  her  feelings.* 
Dr.  Lushington  once  observed  of  foul  and  disgusting  language, 
that  it  "  may  not  alone  be  cruelty  in  its  legal  sense  ;  but  the  use 
of  it  would  induce  the  court  more  readily  to  believe  evidence  as  to 
personal  violence ;  for  it  would  manifest  a  total  want  of  self-com- 
mand, and  the  absence  of  all  controlling  principle."*  Among 
tlie  worst  forms  of  this  sort  of  fact  are  — 

§  1569.  Accosations  against  csiastity.  —  Scarcely  anything  can 
be  more  grievous  to  a  true  and  faithful  wife  than  a  malicious 
charge  from  her  husband  of  incest  *  or  simply  of  common  adultery. 
Tliere  may  be  circumstances  justifying  the  accusation,  —  as, 
when  it  is  honestly  made  in  a  judicial  proceeding,^  —  in  which 

^  Anterior  to  the  statute  quoted  ante,  Jur.  143,  144 ;  Folmar  v.  Folmar,  69  Ala. 

§  1550,  note.  84.    And  see  Evans  v.  Evans,  1  Hag.  Con. 

2  Powelson  v.  Powelson,  22  Cal.  358,  35,  4  Eng.  Ec.  310,  327. 

360.  *  Dysart  v,  Dysart,  1   Kob.  Ec.  106, 

8  Farnhara  v,  Farnham,  73  111.  497;  117,  121;    WhispeU   v.  Whispell,  supra; 

Day  0.  Day,  56  N.  II.  316 ;  Gibbs  v.  Gibbs,  Gibbs  v.  Gibbs,  18  Kan.  419. 

18  Kan.  419;    Swatman  v.  Swatman,  4  ^  Gale  v.  Gale,  2  Rob.  Ec.  421 ;  Smith 

Swab.  &  T.  135;  Kennedy  v.  Kennedy,  73  v.  Smith,  13  Stew.  Ch.  566.    Any  Crime. 

N.  Y.  369;  Freeman  v.  Freeman,  31  Wis.  — So,  generally,  a  charge  of  any  crime. 

235;    Johns   v.   Johns,   57    Missis.   530;  Kogees  v.  Nogees,  7  Tex.  538,  58  Am. 

Briggs  V.  Briggs,  20  Mich.  34 ;   Knight  D.  78.    But  not  when  duly  and  properly 

V.  Knight,  4  Swab.  &  T.  103;  Goodrich  made,  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings. 

V.   Goodrich,  44    Ala.   670;    Thomas   v.  Small  v.  Small,  57  Ind.  568;    Homes  v. 

Thomas,   5   C.  E.   Green,   97;    Close  v.  Carrier,  16  La.  An.  94. 

Close.  10  C.  E.  Green,  526;  WhispeU  v,  «  De  Haley  v,  Haley,  74  Cal.  489,  5 

Whispell,  4  Barb.  217 ;  Moyler  v.  Moyler,  Am.  St.  460. 
11  Aia.  620;    Saunders  v.  Saunders,  10 
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Bibility  would  rest  on  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  completely 
within  the  most  restricted  definitions  of  cruelty.^ 

§  1571.  Charge  of  Impotence.  —  An  unfounded  accusation  that 
the  wife  is  physically  incapacitated  for  the  marriage  bed  may  be, 
in  connection  with  other  facts,  a  circumstance  of  great  signifi- 
cance against  the  husband.^    And  — 

§  1572.  Habits  and  Temper.  —  The  habit  of  the  husband  to 
abuse  his  wife,®  and  his  ordinary  temper,*  are  relevant. 

§  1573.  Further  of  Aoziliary  Facts.  —  Dr.  Lushiugton,  after  ob- 
serving that  in  cruelty  suits  '*  the  species  of  facts  most  generally 
adduced  are,  first,  personal  ill-treatment,  wliich  is  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  blows  or  bodily  injury  of  any  kind;  secondly, 
threats,  of  such  a  description  as  would  reasonably  excite  in  a 
mind  of  ordinary  firmness  a  fear  of  personal  injury,"  —  added, 
that  when  these  are  admitted,  minor  circumstances  may  be  shown, 
"because  on  many  occasions  they  may  illustrate  other  facts. 
They  may  afford  information  of  importance;  and  where  the 
witnesses  do  not  speak  with  precision,  or  where  the  evidence 
is  not  clear,  they  may  influence  the  amount  of  alimony  (if  the 
suit  be  successful)  to  be  allotted  to  the  wife.  But  these  cir- 
cumstances must  not  be  light  or  trifling ;  they  should  be  of  the 

^  In  a  New  Jersey  case,  the  ChanceUor  series  of  general  ill  conduct,  was  accepted 
observed :  *'  The  complainant  alleges  that  as  adequate  foundation  for  a  divorce, 
her  husband,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  Cresswell,  J.  observed :  **  A  man  who 
foundation  of  a  divorce  from  her,  nego-  has  insulted  his  wife  by  treating  her  in 
tiated  a  plan  with  one  Alexander  Dawson,  the  street  like  a  common  prostitute  is 
by  which  he,  Dawson,  after  his  wife  had  guilty  of  at  least  as  great  an  indignity 
gone  to  bed,  was  to  go  in  her  room,  and  as  if  he  had  spat  in  her  face.  I  can  im- 
get  into  her  bed,  and  tben  witnesses  were  agine  nothing  more  insulting  or  shocking 
to  be  introduced  into  the  room  suddenly,  to  a  woman  of  proper  feeling  than  being 
and  detect  him  in  that  position.  If  this  so  treated.  ...  It  is  a  case  of  the  gross- 
charge  be  true,  a  more  base  attempt  to  est  and  most  abominable  cruelty."  Mil- 
ruin  the  character  of  his  wife  could  not  ner  v,  Milner,  4  Swab.  &  T.  240.  In  such 
be  conceived  of,  and  should  forever  ab-  a  case  there  is,  of  course,  physical  danger 
solve  her  from  all  further  obligations  created;  because  she  may  be  arrested  as 
to  him."  Graecen  v.  Graecen,  1  Green  a  street-walker.  But  the  reader  cannot 
Ch.  4.59.  See  also  Thomas  v.  Thomas,  2  fail  to  see  that  in  these  cases  the  court 
Coldw.  123.  The  peril  of  an  unfounded  merely  seizes  upon  a  technical  and  inci- 
divorce,  involved  in  this  case,  depriving  dental  matter  to  get  round  the  rule  which 
the  wife  of  physical  maintenance,  would  holds  mere  apprehended  mental  suffering 
seem  to  be  completely  within  the  legal  to  be  insufficient. 

idea  of  cruelty.     Where  the  husband  had         ^  Van  Arsdalen  v.  Van  Arsdalen,  3 

so  conducted  toward  his  wife  in  the  street  Stew.  Ch.  359. 
as  to  have  her  taken  by  a  passer-by  for         «  Otway  w.  Otway,  2  Phillim.  95. 
a  prostitute,  —  he  had,  indeed,  assaulted  *  Westmeath  v.  Wcstmeath,  2  Hag.  Ec. 

her,  but  no  injury  was  suffered  from  the  Snpp.  1,  4  Eng.  Ec.  238,  283,  293. 
assault,  —  this,  as  the  leading  fact  in  a 
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same  charncter  as  the  principal  cbarges,  tlioiigh  not  to  the  same 
extent/'  ^  This  was  said  with  reference  to  what  under  the  eccle- 
siastical practice,  the  libel  may  properly  allege,  not  to  what  is 
provable  outside  the  allegations.  For  a  court  or  jury  may  take 
into  the  account  facts  which  are  not  pleaded,  when  they  serve  as 
proofs  of  those  which  are ;  though,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  the 
foundation,  or  only  ground,  for  the  divorce*^  In  this  view,  the 
same  learned  judge  observed:  '*The  whole  character  and  conduct 
of  the  parties  have  been,  and  ever  must  be  in  all  these  cases, 
necessary  ingredients  in  the  Judgment ;  without  them,  the  truth 
can  never  be  sifted  or  the  just  conclusion  reached*  On  a  general 
review  must,  in  some  degree,,  depend  the  belief  of  particular  oc- 
currences, and  the  probability  of  future  conduct  if  the  parties  are 
to  live  together,"  ^ 

§  1574.  Motives  —  (Jealousy  —  Other  Passions)*  —  The  object 
of  this  divorce  being  future  safety,*  it  is  immaterial  from  what 
motives  the  complained-of  acts  proceed,  except  as  in  some  circum- 
stances affording  probabilities  of  their  repetition  or  discontinuance. 
"  It  may  be,"  said  Lord  Stowell,  "  from  turbulent  passion,  or  some-  i 
times  from  causes  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  affection,^  and 
are  indeed  often  connected  with  it;  as,  the  passion  of  jealousy,* 
If  bitter  waters  are  flowing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  from 
what  source  they  spring.  If  the  passions  of  the  husband  are  so 
much  out  of  his  control  as  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  personal 
safety  of  the  wife  to  continue  in  his  society,  it  is  immaterial  from 

ing  Ihe  coarse  of  connubial  cohsbitiitloii, 
and  m  forming  a  more  accurate  judgment 
ujion  the  evidence  a»  to  pnrticukr  facts/* 
CljGsmitt  V,  Chesutttt,  1  Spinka,  l%»  197; 
6,  c.  iiom.  C.  v.  C\  28  Eng.  L.  &  £<i,  603. 

*  Ante,  §  1536, 

*  See  ^yestraeRth  i*.  Westmeath,  2  Hig, 
Ec.  Sufip.  1.  4  Eng.  Ec.  238. 

^  **  Jealousy  is  a  passion  producing 
effectH  on  violent  as  any  other  passion, 
and  thero  will  be  the  same  necessity  to 
provide  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
individual.  If  that  safety  ia  endangered 
by  violent  and  disorderly  atfw'tions  of  tbe 
mtnd,  it  is  the  Atime  in  its  eSects  as  if  it 
proceeded  from  mere  malignity  alone-"* 
Lord  Stowell,  in  Kirkman  v.  Kirkman* 
1  ling.  Con.  409.  4  Eng.  Ec.  438.  Yet 
mere  jealousy,  leading  to  no  injnriotia 
arts,  ii*  not  cruelty  authorising  divorce* 
Boon  V.  Boon,  IS  Or.  4;i7. 


*  Xeeld  V,  Neeld.  4  Hag.  Ec.  263,  266. 
And  see  C.  v.  C.  28  Eug.  L.  &  Eq,  ^0>% 
605 ;  8*  c.  nom-  Chesourt  tn  Chc*jnutt,  1 
Spinka,  19G;  Gale  i*.  Gale,  2  Kob,  £c. 
42h 

^  Carpenter  t\  Carpenter,  Milward,  1 59 ; 
Whispell  p.  Whispell  4  Barb.  217. 

a  Bysart  v.  Dysart,  I  Hob.  Ec.  106, 141. 
See  aluo  D'Aguilar  t-.  D'Agnilar,  1  Hag. 
Ec.  773,  774,  note,  3  Eng.  Ec.  329,  a31  ; 
R«GS6  V.  Hceae,  23  Ala.  785  ;  ante,  §  1536. 
In  one  case,  Dr.  LushiDgton  complained 
of  the  incompleteucM  of  the  evidence,  as 
followB :  '*  The  evidence  affordn  very  little, 
indeed  I  may  say  no  inrorraation  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  these  parties  livedo  till 
shortly  before  the  separation.  No  rela- 
tions who  associated  with  them  are  pro- 
duced ;  no  friends ;  and  only  one  8er\*nnt. 
The  court  h  deprived,  in  this  case,  of  rtio 
advantage  it  sometimes  possesses  of  trac' 
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what  provocation  such  violence  originated/'^  And  in  a  case 
where  Sir  John  Nicholl  granted  a  divorce,  *'the  cruelty  imputed," 
he  said,  **i8  not  that  of  cold  maligmty^  or  savage,  continual,  un- 
feeling brutality  of  disposition ;  it  is  not  that  of  satiated  posses- 
sion, producing  disgust  and  hatred;  the  acts  charged  are  not 
inconsistent  with  occasional  kindness,  with  the  existence  and 
continuance  of  strong  attachment,  nay,  even  with  violent  affec- 
tion ;  but  the  main  features  of  the  alleged  cruelty  are  great 
irritability  of  temper,  producing  nngoveniable  passion,  ending 
occasionally  in  acts  of  personal  violence,  and  of  course  attended 
with  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of  personal  mischief."  ^  Quite 
otherwise  is  to  be  regarded  a  mere  — 

§  1575.  nointeiitionai  Act.  —  Such  an  act,  though  occasioning 
pain  and  injury,  will  not  warrant  a  divorce ;  because  it  docs  not 
imply  future  risk,^ 

§  1576.  Drunkenness  of  the  Husband,  —  when  not  putting  the 
wife  in  physical  jKcril,  is  not  cruelty,*  though  in  a  future  chapter 
we  shall  see  that  in  a  part  of  our  States  it  is  a  separate  ground 
for  divorce.^  Doubtless,  should  a  husband  be  made  drunk  by  the 
force  or  fraud  of  a  third  f»erson,*  acts  of  violence  inflicted  on  his 
wife  while  he  was  in  this  condition  wonld  not  subject  him  to  the 
divorce  for  cruelty,  because  of  his  lack  of  responsibility  for  them, 
and  because  a  re(>etition  wonld  not  be  probable.  Yet  voluntary 
intoxication  is  different:  it  is  no  defence  to  a  tort  or  crime;'  in 
the  divorce  action  it  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  connection 


1  HoWeD  f.  Ilolden,  1  Jlag,  Con,  453, 
4  Eng.  Ec.  452.  454-  **  U  I  were  witiiified 
thiit  coudurt  dan^rvmii  tu  itnelf  arose 
from  morbid  feelings  out  of  the  cootrol 
of  the  [defeutlaitt]  Inwband,  I  inuiit  net, 
if  the  danger  exi*t/*  L)r.  Lushmgion,  in 
Bysart  v.  Dysart,  I  Roll,  Kc.  106,  116. 

*  Wejttmeath  v,  Wf?t*tinoiith.  2  Uag.  Ec. 
Sapp.  1, 73.  4  Etig.  Ec.  238,  272,  lu  Shnw 
I'.  Shaw,  17  Conn.  189,  l!»5,  it  is  observed 
that  the  doctrine  of  th«  imtniitGritility  of 
the  motive  aptdies  to  "cumh  of  violence 
where  the  natural  consequence  would  he 
iujtiriouA  or  dan £;e runs,  mv\  where  the  act* 
therefore,  was  unlawful ; "  but  not  where 
the  act  IS  itself  lawful,  and  under  ordinary 
circumBtance«»  not  hurtful 

»  Neeld  r.  Xeeld,  4  Majf.  Ec.  263.  270. 

*  Waskam  r.  Wii«kam,3I  Mbflii*  154: 
Hudioti  V.  Hadion,  S  8w«b.  4  T*  314; 


Brown  r.  Brown,  Law  Rep.  1    P.  &  M. 

46  J  Anouymuus.  17  Abb.  K.  Cas,  231. 
In  Texas,  the  utatutes  of  wliich  State 
do  not  require  the  ecclesiusl ical  sti-i'iVia, 
Hemphill,  C*  J.  obscrAed :  **8uch  drmilc^ 
enne<i9  aa  totally  or  in  a  ^thjU  d<'^rce  di»» 
qualified  tlic  bn»hatid  to  dijichar^je  liis 
marital  duties  or  obligations  —  such,  for 
instauce,  as  would  conijjel  tbo  wffe»  as  iu 
thia  instance^  t«*  leave  the  husband  — 
wouhl  lie  a  deffrt*e  of  cnudty  in  tt^ielf,  ai»d 
which,  if  continued  fur  a  If^nsfth  of  time, 
any  three  years,  in  analogy  to  I  he  time  pro- 
*cril>ed  by  the  statute  for  aband^-^n merit, 
would  aiuouut  in  law  to  a  g^round  for 
divoTw/*  Camp  t*.  Camp,  18  Tex.  528, 
634. 

»  atokell  V.  Haskell.  54  Cal.  2G2, 

•  1  BiRbop  Crim.  Law,  §  405. 

*  Bbhop  NoU'Con.  Law,  {  511. 
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With  the  othor  facts.*  And  though  the  drunkard  husband  treats 
his  wife  well  when  he  is  sober.  Ids  cruelty  when  drunk  will  en- 
title her  to  a  divorce;*  for  the  drinking,  followed  by  the  cruel 
act,  will  be  liktdy  to  be  re[:K?ated.     But  — 

§  1577.  Inaanity  —  is  unlike  voluntary  drunkenness.  It  is  a 
disease,  the  danger  of  the  coming  whereof  and  its  consequences 
the  wife  takes  at  the  marriage  ;  and  if  it  does  appear,  to  her 
peril,  the  law  provides  merciful  means  for  her  protection  through 
his  restraint.  Violence  from  an  insane  husband  is  not  legal  cru- 
elty-*  Yet  we  have  some  g^round  for  saying  that  if  the  husband, 
not  being  insane  generally,  has  a  particular  insane  delusion  which 
endangers  the  wife,  she  may  have  her  protection  in  divorce,* — Vk 
doctrine  not,  iu  reason,  to  be  applied  where  the  law  has  its  usual 
other  restraints  for  the  insanity,     Beyond  which, — 

§  1578.  Change  wrought  by  Diseaae.  —  It  has  been  intimated 
that  there  may  be  a  changed  state  of  mind^  produced  bj  disease, 
which,  while  not  insanity,  is  of  a  sort  to  render  tlic  wife  unsafe, — 
entitling  her,  therefore,  to  a  divorce.  'Vlf,'*  said  Cresswcll,  J,, 
**an  act  of  violence  were  committed  under  the  influence  of  an 
acute  disorder,  such  as  brain  fever,  and  it  were  made  clear  that, 
the  disorder  having  been  subdued,  there  was  no  dantrer  of  a  recur- 
rence of  such  acts,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  if  the  result 
of  such  a  disease  has  been  a  new  condition  of  tlie  brain,  render- 
ing the  party  liable  to  tits  of  ungovernable  passion  which  would 
bo  dangerous  to  a  wife,  then  undoubtedly  this  court  is  bound  to 
emancipate  her  from  such  peril/- ^  This  doctrine  seems  simply 
lo  be  that  if  a  sane  husband  has  become  a  peril  to  tlie  wife,  she 
mty  have  a  divorce,  though  at  a  previous  time  he  had  been  cor- 
f^et  and  harmless. 

§  1d71>.   Violence  —  Forms  of.  —  In  reason,  if  a  husband  hs 
inflicted  on  his  wife  any  violence  of  the  sort  and  degree" 
which  she  is  entitled  to  protection,  the  presumption  of 


^  t^^mw  p.  Cour^f^y,  60  EL  196. 
*  t«(ftsit!jrp  t-.  Lock  ridge,  3  Dnna,  3S, 
,    V  ^*   IV  \^ .  iJUnctii  V.  Mason.  1  Edw. 

w,  Boggew,  4  Danii, 

i»  1^,  il«l?h«,   19   Ala.   307; 

-mk^  ^  Ud.  €h  51  ;  Man*h  t*. 

^w%h.   4  T.  312:    Power    v, 

^^ii^K  A  T.  173;   Wmlddl  p. 

\  : ^  i   Smib.  4  T.  584:    Allen  r, 

^H  ^Ifib  47^:  fcfryman  v*  Berry- 

9SH 


mftiJ*  59  Mich.  605 ;  Ctichton  r.  Crichton* 
73  Wta.  59. 

»  Weitf,  p.  Wertx,  43  Iowa,  534 :  Pow- 
ell V,  Powell,  18  Kan  37 1 »  26  Am.  R. 
774:  Ilftywnrd  t'.  Ha^-ward,  I  8wab.  & 
T.  81, 

*  Smith  f\  Smith.  6  Stew.  Ch.  458. 

«  Cttrtia  I?.  Curtia,  I  Swab.  &  T*  I9i» 
213. 
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its  repetition  arises,  and  she  may  have  her  divorce  unless  some- 
thing appears  rendering  repetition  not  probable.  And  such,  it 
is  submitted,  is  the  doctrine  whereon  the  practice  in  these  cases 
proceeds.  The  form  of  the  violence  is  immaterial ;  it  may  be  a 
blow,  a  push,  or  any  other  force.^     So  — 

§  1580.  Confine — Deprive  of  Air — Necessariea  —  Medical  Care.  — 
It  is  cruelty  in  a  husband  to  confine  his  wife ;  or  knowingly  to  de- 
prive her  of  needful  air ;  ^  or  to  starve  her ;  or,  having  the  means, 
to  refuse  her  the  necessaries,  not  the  mere  luxuries,  of  life ;  ^  or 
to  withhold  in  sickness  medical  assistance  which  he  is  able  to 
provide.* 

§  1581.  Venereal  Disease.  —  It  is  gross  cruelty  for  a  husband 
knowingly  to  communicate  to  his  wife  venereal  disease  ;  ^  and,  in 
matter  of  evidence,  if  he  does  it,  his  knowledge  of  his  condition 
and  the  danger  of  infection  will  be  presumed.®  Beyond  which, 
if  he  is  aware  of  having  become  infected,  then  assumes  to  be 
cured  without  taking  proper  precautions  to  know  that  he  is  so, 
and  recklessly  has  intercourse  with  his  wife  and  infects  her,  the 
cruelty  is  complete.^  Still,  for  a  man  to  marry  with  the  disease 
on  him,  thus  apparently  endangering  his  wife,  though  she  does 

^  Dysart  v,  Djsart,  1  Rob.  Ec.  106,  Long  v.  Long,  2  Hawks,  189;    Anony- 

125;   Saunders  v,  Saunders,  1  Rob.  Ec.  mous,  17  Abb.  N.  Gas.  23L 
549,  560;  Freeman  v.  Freeman,  31  Wis.  •  Brown  v.  Brown,  Law  Rep.  1  P.  & 

235  ;    Tumor  v.  Turner,  44    Ala.  437 ;  M.  46 ;  Boardman  v,  Boaniman,  Law  Rep. 

Taylor  v,  Taylor,  76  N.  C.  433;   Pillar  1  P.  &  M.  233. 
V,  Pillar,  22  Wis.  658.  '  Strain  v.  Strain,  13  Scotch  Seas.  Cas. 

^  Evans  v.  Evans,  1  Hag.  Con.  35,  4  4th  ser.  132.    In  this  case,  in  the  words  of 

£ng.  Ec.  310,  326,  327.  Lord  Shand,  "The  disease  was  contracted 

•  Butler  V.  Butler,  1 '  Parsons,  329 ;  by  the  defender  recently  before  his  mar- 
Smedley  v.  Smedley,  30  Ala.  714;  Whit-  riage.  He  was  not  treated  by  a  medical 
acre  v.  Whitacre,  64  Mich.  232;  Faller  v,  man  at  all,  but  by  a  person  unskilled  in 
Faller,  10  Neb.  144;  Eastes  v.  Eastes,  79  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  in  the  treat- 
Ind.  363.  And  see  Evans  v.  Evans,  supra,  ment  of  such  a  disease.  The  sore  was 
4  Eng.  Ec.  350,  351.  indurated  and  still  there,  so  that  the  risk 

^  Evans  v.  Evans,  supra,  4  Eng.  Ec.  in  connection  was  quite  obvious,  and  he 
351.  "  The  denial  of  necessaries  and  com-  would  have  been  told  so  by  any  medical 
forts,  even  of  medical  assistance,  where  man.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
there  are  no  pecuniary  resources,  never  scions  of  his  state,  for  I  believe  his  wife 
can  be  construed  into  acts  of  cruelty ;  but  when  she  says  that  he  had  no  connection 
no  one  could,  I  think,  entertain  a  reason-  with  her  till  some  days  after  the  marriage, 
able  doubt  that  such  a  denial,  when  the  But  then,  in  the  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
fortune  was  ample,  might  probably  under  he  did  have  connection  with  his  wife,  with 
circumstances  be  considered  differently."  the  result  of  communicating  the  disen.se 
Dr.  Lushington,  in  Dysart  v.  Dysart,  1  to  her,  and  I  cannot  characterize  that 
Rob.  Ec.  106,  HI.  And  see  Jenness  v.  6then%'ise  than  as  a  case  of  gross  cruelty." 
Jenness,  60  N.  H.  211.  p.  137. 

*  Collett  V.  Collett,  1  Curt.  Ec  678; 
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not  take  it,  has  been  deemed  not  to  be  legal  cruelty.^     And  in 

reason  it  would  not  be^  if  he  neither  had  nor  intended  to  ha%*c 
any  intercourse  with  her  until  he  was  cured,  but  otherwise  if  in 
fact  he  put  her  in  perih^ 

§  1582*  Forcing  to  Bed  with  Dlseaaa,  —  A  husband's  attempt, 
while  he  has  venereal  disease,  to  force  the  wife  to  his  bed,  is  re- 
garded as  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  cruelty  and  partly  evidence 
of  adultery.^    So,  — 

§  1583.  CommmiioatiJig  Itch. — The  wilful  communication  of  the 
itch  is  an  act  of  cruelty,  though  perhaps,  standing  quite  alone,  not 
sufficient,* 

§  1584.  zii-treatiiig  Others  than  'Wife.  —  In  reason,  it  is  not  ab- 
solute and  direct  cruelty  to  a  wife  to  ill-treat  a  third  person  ;  and 
still  there  may  be  such  a  connection  between  her  and  the  tliii'd 
person,  or  the  ill-treatment  may  be  of  such  a  sort,  that  considered 
in  alt  its  circumstances  it  will  sliow  the  wife  to  be  in  peril.  Some 
illustrations  from  the  books  are  — 

§  1585.  DebaucMng  Servant  —  A  hu8band*s  endeavors  to  de- 
bauch his  woman-servant  have  been  deemed  cruelty,  **  perhaps/' 
says  Lord  Stowell,  **not  alone  sufficient  to  divorce,  but  which 
might  weigh,  in  conjunction  with  others,  as  an  act  of  considerable 
indignity  and  outrage  on  his  wife's  feelings.  The  attempt  to 
make  a  brothel  of  his  own  house  was  bnital  conduct,  of  which 
the  wife  had  a  right  to  complain.**  ^     Again,  — 

§  158(i.  lU-Treatment  to  Child  or  other  Relative.  —  Where  a 
husband,  to  harass  his  wife,  ill-treats  a  child''  or  otlier  relative  of 
hers,^  or  commits  any  obscenity  in  the  presence  of  such  person,®  it 
is  cruelty  to  her,  though  not  always  alone  enough.  Dr.  Lushington 
says:  *' An  act  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  a  father  to  a  daughter 
is  not  necessarily  cruelty  towards  the  mother,  altliough  it  may 
amount  in  certain  circumsta.nce8  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  such« 


I 


1  Ci«>cd  V.  Cimci,  26  Eng.  L*  &  Eq. 
604,  I  Spinks,  12  L 

*  And  see  Caoiidd  v.  Canfield,  34 
Mich.  519. 

»  Popkin  t>.  Popkin,  I  Hag.  Ec.  765. 
note,  3  Etig.  Kc.  325.  And  see  Cart- 
wright  V.  Cartwright,  18  Tejc.  626, 

4  C.  V.  C.  28  Eng.  L.  &  Eq,  603,  S06 ; 
8.  o.  tsom.  GhesDutt  v.  ChesQUtt,  I  S pinks, 
196, 

»  Popkin  i\  Popkin,  I  Hag*  Ec.  766, 
BOlei  3  Eng.  Ec,  325. 
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**  BranrnreU  v.  Bramwell,  3  Haij.  Ec- 
6!  B,  5  Eng.  Ec.  2.32, 242 ;  Friend  r.  Friend* 
63  MicL  543,  51  Am.  R.  I6h  Sec  C,  o. 
C.  28  Eng.  In  &  Eq.  603,  608 ;  Mayhew  c. 
Thayer,  8  Gray,  172 ;  Everton  v,  Eycrton, 
5  Jones,  N.  C.  202;  Gleason  v.  Gleaaoii^  16 
Neb.  I. -v. 

^  Sannders  p.  Saonders,  10  Jnr.  143* 
*  GootlmiiD  ('.Goodman,  26  Mich.  417; 
BriggB  i;.  Briggs,  20  Mich.  34.    Sec  Mll«i 
V.  Milea,  76  Pa.  357. 


CHAP.  XLIX.]  CRUELTY.  §  1588 

The  father  may  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelty  to  his  children, 
and  yet  be  guiltless  in  respect  to  his  wife  ;  or  he  may  be  guilty  of 
far  less  cruelty  to  his  children,  and  this  less  degree  of  cruelty  in 
regard  to  the  children  will  make  him  criminal  towards  his  wife." 
The  test  seems  often  to  be  whether  or  not  the  cruelty  was  prac- 
tised on  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  mother.^  And 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  her  presence  is  important,  and  not  improb- 
ably in  some  circumstances  essential  to  its  admission.^  In  one 
case  it  was  under  the  particular  facts  deemed  enough  that  the 
husband  expelled  from  his  house  his  wife  and  her  dependent 
daughter  by  a  former  husband,  and  made  their  separation  the 
condition  of  taking  back  the  wife.^ 

§  1587.  "Wife  in  Peril  from  Others.  —  On  the  principle  that  one 
is  responsible  for  what  he  permits  a  servant  to  do,  if  a  husband  in 
spite  of  his  wife's  remonstrance  keeps  in  his  house  persons  who  by 
their  treatment  put  her  in  peril,  it  is  his  cruelty,  for  which  she  may 
have  a  divorce.* 

§  1588.  Damagiiig  Property.  —  In  a  husband's  suit  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  against  the  wife  for  her  cruelty,  he  pleaded  "  that 
she  had  damaged  a  valuable  grand  piano-forte  by  striking  it  re- 
peatedly upon  the  keys ; "  and  this  allegation  was  rejected,  with 
the  observation  "  that  such  conduct  might  not  unfairly  be  consid- 
ered as  cruelty  to  her  husband,  being  a  wanton  abuse  of  his  propr 
erty,  but"  it  was  not  "  quite  sufficient  to  plead  a  single  act  of  that 
kind  done  in  a  moment  of  passion."*  In  a  wife's  suit.  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  declined  to  receive  her  allegation  that  her  brother  gave 
her  a  favorite  pony,  suitable  for  her  to  drive,  she  having  been 
recommended  to  drive  out  for  her  health;  but  her  husband,  to 

1  Wallflcourt  v,  Wallucourt,  11  Jur.  not  bound  to  snpport  step-children.  Such 
134;  Perry  v.  Perry,  1  Barb.  Ch.  516.  a  rule,  if  applicable,  is  no  excuse  for  per- 
In  Toamd  v.  Tonrn^,  9  La.  452,  it  was  sonal  violence  and  indecent  abuse,  and  it 
held  that  the  father's  partial  treatment  could  not  palliate  any  cruelty  which  was 
of  one  of  the  children,  and  the  child's  dis-  resorted  to  from  vindictiveness.  But  we 
obedience  toward  the  mother,  supposed  to  do  not  think  it  has  any  place  in  this  con- 
result  from  his  encouragement,  are  not  troversy.  And  we  are  not  required  on 
sufficient  ground  for  a  separation.  this  record  to  consider  what  the  law  is  on 

'  Snggate  v.  Suggate,  1  Swab.  &  T.  that  general  subject."    p.  547.    Compare 

489.     See  Everton  v.  Everton,  supra.  with  Maben   v.   Mabcn,   72    Iowa,   658; 

»  Friend  v.  Friend,  53  Mich.  543,  51  Rickard  r.  Rickard,  9  Or.  168;  Donald 

Am.  R.  161.    Said  Campbell,  J.:  ••It  is  v.  Donald,  21  Fla.  571. 
difficult  to  imagine  any  worse  cruelty  to         ♦  Hall  r.  Hall,  9  Or.  452. 
a  mother  than  such  conduct,  if  not  ex-         ^  Kirkman  v.  Kirkman,  1  Hag.  Con. 

plained  or  excused.  The  only  explanation  409.    And  see  White  v.  White,  1  Swab.  & 

that  is  given  is  that  by  law  a  husband  is  T.  591. 
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aimoy  her,  himself  drove  the  pony,  though  he  had  horses  of  his 
owu  stauding  idle,  until  he  spoiled  it  from  bad  trejitment ;  iben 
gave  it,  together  with  £10  which  her  mother  had  made  her  a 
pi'esent  of,  in  exchange  for  another  pony  ;  and,  lastly,  sold  this 
pony,  pocketed  the  money,  and  forbade  her  tlie  use  of  his  own 
horses*  The  judge  obBerved  that  ''if  any  fact  were  proved,  it 
could  have  no  effect  uimn  the  court,  which  can  never  attend  to 
quarrels  of  this  sort."*  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  such 
matter  might  be  relevant  and  very  significant  when  connected 
with  other  faetn.'^ 

§  1589.  Desertioxi  —  of  the  wife  by  the  husband,  not  endanger- 
ing her  person,  is  not  of  itself  cruelty.*  Yet  if  it  involves  the 
withholding  of  necessaries,*  it  is  otherwise,  and  ^Mn  conjunction 
with  acts  of  cruelty,  it  frequently  is**  sufficient'*  In  Scotland,  the 
positive  wrong  of  turnuig  a  wife  out  of  doors  authorizes  a  judicial 
separation  for  cruelty  ;  but  concerning  the  mere  negative  injury  of 
deserting  her  the  Scotch  law  appears  not  to  be  settled,  though 
Erskine  thinks  even  this  sulTicicnt.® 

§  15&0.  Refusing  Connection.  —  It  follows  that  it  18  not  neces- 
sarily cruelty,  not  inquiring  whether  or  not  it  is  desertion,'  for  the 
husband  to  take  a  separate  bed,^  or  for  either  spouse  to  withhold 
from  the  other  marital  connection.^  Yet  a  circumstance  of  this 
sort  may  be  relevant  in  conjtinction  with  other  faets.^^  Thus, 
looking  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  principle,  we  may  discover 
what  often  appears  in  cases  of  impotence  in  the  man,  that  the 
health  of  the  woman  has  suffered  from  her  being  obliged  to  sleep 
with  a  male  person  without  any  proper  gratification  of  passions 
th«?reby  excited.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  capable  party, 
whether  man  or  woman>  may  in  this  way  inflict  an  injury  to  the 


1  Sannclers  i,t.  Saunders,  10  Jur.  14,1, 
144.      See  also   D^ApiiUar  tf.  D'Aj^uihir, 

1  llajET.  1*V-  773,  note,  3  Eng.  Ec,  329,  33 1 ; 
t'loH**  V.  Close,  9  C.  E.  Green,  338, 

^  Consult     the     explauations,     aDt6| 
§  1578. 

*  Fonntalo  v.  Food  tain  ^  23   111.   Ap. 
529. 

*  Ante,  5  1580. 

*  Evaofl  \\  Evans,  1  Hac:^  Con.  35,  120, 
4  Eng,  Kc.  310,  349 ;  Sullivan  r,  Sallivan. 

2  Add.  Ec,  299,  2  Enp  Eo  3.54;  Severn 
V.  Severn,  3  Grant,  U,  C  Ch.  431 ;  Cart- 


wright  V,  Cartwright,  18  Tex.  626.    See 
pust,  §  1614. 

**  1  Fnu.  Dom.  nd  458.  See  »lao 
Jones  r.  Jnuei^,  WHgbt,  155. 

♦  Post,  ^  1676-1686. 

*  D'Agnikr  r»  D'Agmlttr*  I  Hug.  Ec, 
773»  774,  note,  3  Eng.  Ec  329,  331  ; 
Orm©  t>.  Orme,  2  Add-  Ec  382,  2  Eng, 
Ec.  354. 

»  CuQsen  p.  Coasen,  4  Swab  &  T.  164; 
Cutler  tt.  Cutler,  2  Brews.  5N  ,  Cowlee  p. 
Cowles,  112  MiW8.  298. 

^  Van  AradAlen  v.  Van  Ar8daleo«  Jl 
Stew,  Cb*  359, 
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health  of  the  other  on  account  of  which  a  divorce  for  the  cruelty 
ought  to  be  granted. 

§  1591.  Thirdly.  The  Degree  of  Cruelty^  or  what  Extent  of 
Harm  must  be  appreliended :  — 

Indefinite  Defining.  — According  to  our  definition  of  cruelty,^  the 
apprehension  of  physical  danger  to  the  complaining  party  must,  to 
authorize  divorce,  have  proceeded  "  to  a  degree  justifying  a  with- 
drawal" from  cohabitation.  Another  form  of  the  same  idea  is, 
that  the  peril  to  the  wife  must  be  sufficiently  imminent  and  grave 
to  incapacitate  her  for  the  proper  discharge  of  her  matrimonial 
duties.^  If  this  defining  seems  indefinite,  so  in  truth  is  the  law. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  measuring  the  depth  of  woe  or  danger 
required,  except  by  the  understandings  of  the  men  who  occupy 
the  bench  and  the  jury-box,  enlightened  and  strengthened  by  what 
has  been  heretofore  deemed  or  adjudged.     Thus,  — 

§  1592.  Kent  —  (Pothier).  —  Chancellor  Kent  observes  that 
"  though  a  personal  assault  and  battery,  or  a  just  apprehension 
of  bodily  hurt,  may  be  ground  for  this  species  of  divorce,  yet  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  man  of  reflection  that  much  caution  and 
discrimination  ought  to  be  used  on  this  subject.^  The  slightest 
assault  or  touch  in  anger  would  not  surely,  in  ordinary  cases, 
justify  such  a  grave  and  momentous  decision.  Pothier  says  *  that 
a  blow  or  stroke  of  the  hand  would  not  be  a  cause  for  separation 
under  all  circumstances,  unless  it  was  often  repeated.  The  judge, 
he  says,  ought  to  consider  if  it  was  for  no  cause  or  for  a  trivial 
one  that  the  husband  was  led  to  this  excess ;  or,  if  it  was  the 
result  of  provoking  language  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  pushing  his 
patience  to  extremity.  He  ought  to  consider  whether  the  vio- 
lence was  a  solitary  instance,  and  the  parties  had  previously  lived 
in  harmony.  All  these  circumstances  will,  no  doubt,  have  due 
weight  in  regulating  the  judgment  of  the  court."* 

§  1593.  Sir  John  NichoU :  — "  What  must  be  the  extent  of  in- 
jury,  or  what  will  reasonably  excite  the  apprehension,  will  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  So,  likewise,  what  may 
aggravate  the  character  of  ill-treatment  must  be  deduced  from 
various  considerations,  —  in  some  degree  from  the  station  of  the 

1  Ante,  §  1531.  derson  v.  Henderson,  88  ni.  248;  Carr  t;. 

3  Observations  of  Lord  Stowell,  ante,  Carr,  22  Grat.  168. 
§  1542 ;  poj(t,  §  1594;   Close  v.  Close,  10         ^  Traitc^  du  Contrat  de  Manage,  §  509. 
C.  E.  Green,  526.  *  Barrere  v.  Barrere,  4  Johns.  Ch.  187, 

<  Edmond's  Appeal,  57  Pa.  232;  Hen-  189. 
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parties,  in  some  degree  from  the  condition  of  the  person  suffer* 
inj?  at  the  time  of  tlie  inHictlon.  The  complexion  of  individual 
acts  may  be  heightened,  nay,  the  acts  may  almoat  change  their 
very  essence,  by  the  acconipauiments.  Not  only  particular  sta- 
tions and  situations,  and  the  feelLuga  almost  necessarily  arising 
out  of  them,  but  even  acquired  feelings  may  be  entitled  to  some 
attention.  In  Evans  v.  Evans,^  Lord  Stowell's  remarks  establish 
that  what  wounds,  not  the  natural^  hut  the  acquired  feelhigs,  will 
not  absolutely  be  excluded  by  the  court,  when  stated  merely  as  a 
matter  of  aggravation.  A  fortiori^  tlien^  feelings  which  naturally 
belong  to  a  wife  or  to  a  mother  of  every  station  constitute  a  part 
of  the  consideration.  ...  A  blow  between  parties  in  the  lower 
conditions  and  in  the  highest  stations  of  life  bears  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect.  Among  the  lower  classes,  blows  sometimes  pass 
between  married  couples  who,  in  the  main,  are  very  happy  and 
have  no  desire  to  part.  Amidst  very  coarse  habits,  such  incidents 
occur  almost  as  freely  as  rude  or  reproachful  words ;  a  word  and 
a  blow  go  together.  Still,  even  among  the  y^vy  lowest  classes 
there  is  generally  a  feeling  of  something  unmanly  in  striking  a 
woman ;  but  if  a  gentleman,  a  person  of  education,  the  disci- 
pline of  w*hieh  emolUt  viore»^  and  tends  to  extinguish  ferocity,  if 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  ancient  family  uses  personal  vio- 
lence to  his  wife,  his  equal  in  rank,  the  choice  of  his  aftoctiou, 
the  friend  of  his  bosom,  the  mother  of  his  offspring,  —  such  con- 
duct* in  such  a  person,  carries  with  it  something  so  degrading 
to  the  husband,  and  so  insulting  and  mortifying  to  the  wife,  as 
to  render  the  injury  itself  far  more  severe  and  insupportable. 
The  particular  situation  of  the  parties  w^hen  the  ill-treatment  is 
infiictcil  may  creat-e  a  still  further  aggravation."  ^ 

§  1594-  Lord  stowell. — ^The  causes  of  complaint  must  be  grave 
and  weighty^  and  such  as  permanently  to  destroy  the  peace  and 
haitpiness.*  *'  Mere  turbulence  of  temper,  petulance  of  manners^ 
infirmity  of  body  or  mind,  are  not  numbered  amongst  those  causes* 
When  they  occur,  their  effects  are  to  be  subdued  by  management 
if  possible,  or  submitted  to  with  patience.  For  the  engagement 
was  to  take  for  better^  for  wone;  and  painful  as  the  performance 

1  Evaas  r.  EiraDs,  1  Hug.  Con.  S5,  38, 
i  Eng.  Ec.  310,  3U. 

^  WeBtmeath  v.  Westmeath,  S  Hag.  Ec, 
Supp.  t,  4  Eng.  Ec.  238,  371.  And  see 
David  t*.  David,  27  Ala.  222. 
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•  Mason  V.  Mason,  I  Edw.  Ch.  278; 
CiAoB  t\  Colea,  2  Md.  Ck  341 1  Schindel  t\ 
Sdiiudel,  12  Md.  294;  Cbildj  r.Cliilds.49 
Md.  509, 

*  BeaU  V,  Ikall,  m  Ky.  675. 
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of  this  duty  may  be,  painful  tl»  it  certainly  is  in  many  instances 
which  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  the  misery  that  clouds  human  life, 
it  must  be  attempted  to  be  sweetened  by  tlie  cousciousjtess  of  its 
being  a  duty,  and  a  duty  of  the  very  first  class  and  importance."  ^ 
Further  to  explain  and  illustrate, — 

§  1595.  The  Physical  Condition  —  of  the  wife  is  8|>ecially  im- 
portant on  a  question  of  the  husband's  cruelty  to  her.  For  con- 
duct not  deeply  reprehensible  when  she  is  well  may  be  very  cruel 
when  she  is  sick.    Thus, — 

§  1596.  Sick.  —  If  the  wife  is  critically  ill,  it  will  be  extreme 
cruelty  in  the  husband  to  neglect  her,  and  to  address  her  in  harsh 
and  brutal  language.^    Likewise,  — 

§  1597.  Pregnancy — requires  sjHicial  consideration  ;  so  that  the 
husband*s  cruelty  is  aggravated  by  the  wife's  being  in  this  con- 
dition.^   And  — 

§  1598.  Childbirth  —  is  another  critical  period,  requiring  spe- 
cial consideration  and  forbearance.  Thus,  a  wife,  contrary  to 
her  husband's  wishes,  went  to  the  house  of  her  parents  to  be  con- 
fined. On  receiving  notice  of  her  delivery,  he  did  not  at  first  go 
to  see  her ;  and  when  afterward  he  went  in  reply  to  a  reproachful 
letter  from  her,  he  spoke  to  her  harshly,  intimated  that  the  child 
was  begotten  by  her  father,  and  told  her  he  had  come  to  warn 
her  that  if  she  did  not  return  before  the  issue  of  the  next  week's 
paper  he  should  advertise  her.  Aud  she  was  adjudged  entitled  to 
a  divorce,  '*She  could  not  with  comfort,"  said  Cooley,  J.,  '^cohabit 
as  wife  with  the  defendant  afterwards."  * 

§  1599.  Advanced  Age —  in  the  wife  will  aggravate  the  hus- 
band's cruelty ;  for  "  there  may  be  relative  cruelty,  and  what  is 
tolerable  by  one  may  not  be  by  another.'*  * 

§  1600,  Rank  and  Station — ^  are  less  regarded  in  a  democratic 
country  like  ours  than  in  England,  —  some  observations  ur>on 
which  by  an  eminent  English  judge  have  been  quoted.^  And  still 
the  position  in  life  of  the  parties,  and  the  degree  of  their  refine- 
ment, should  be  considered  with  us/    Yet  the  distinction  should 


1  Lord  StoweU,  in  Evans  v,  Evans,  I 
Hag.  Con.  a5.  4  Eog.  Ec  310,  a49 ;  8,  p. 
Turbitt  V.  Turbttt.  21  TU^  438 ;  Everton  o, 
Evertou,  5  Joties.  N,  C.  202. 

*  Hoyt  V.  lloyt,  56  Mich.  50. 

*  Wealmeaih  v,  Wentmeiith,  2  Hag.  Ec. 
Snpp.  I.  4  EDg.  Ec.  2.3S,  294;  Evans  v, 
EtMiB,  I  Hag,  Con.  35, 4  Eog.  Ec  aiO,  330; 


FleyUu  tf,  Pignegnj,  9  Lm.  419.    S«q  Djr- 
eart  v,  Dysart,  I  Rob.  Ec.  106,  109. 

*  Palmer  r.  Paliner,  45  Mich.  150»  152, 
40  Am.  R.  461. 

*  D'Agmlar  v.  D'Agailar,  1  Hag.  Ec» 
773,  3  Eng.  Ec.  329.  335. 

*  Ant©,  §  1593. 

T  Kline  v,  Kline,  50  Mich.  438. 
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not  be  carried  too  far,  or  into  cases  where  it  does  not  belong. 
**  It  is  said,"  observed  Parker,  J.  in  the  New  York  Courts  **  that 

the  grossly  indecent  language"  which  a  husband  was  shown  to 
have  *'  sfKiken  to  and  of  bis  wife,  is  to  find  palliation  if  not  excuse 
in  the  fact  that  the  parties  moved  in  a  circle  of  life  less  refined 
than  others  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  more  cultivated 
society.  But  I  deny  the  application  of  the  rule  to  a  case  like  this. 
The  decencies  of  life  belong  equally  to  all  classes;  and  in  none 
are  they  more  carefully  cultivated,  and  more  faithfully  observed, 
than  among  the  resjmctable  farmers  of  our  country.  The  human 
heart  is  the  same  in  every  grade  of  society.  From  it  flows,  in 
the  humblest  as  well  as  highest  walk  of  life,  the  same  current 
of  affection  that  surrounds  the  domestic  hearth  with  gentle  con- 
duct and  kind  influences.  Delicacy  of  feeling  belongs  as  well  to 
the  cottage  as  to  the  statelier  mansion-  The  mind  may  be  culti- 
vated by  study,  and  the  manners  polished  by  refined  association  ; 
but  the  natui'al  affections  of  tlie  heart  are  rarely  imfiroved  bj 
contact  with  the  world.  In  tlicir  native  purity  they  recoil  at  any 
exhibition  of  indecency  either  in  word  or  deed.  Want  of  culti- 
vation may  excuse  an  unrelined  or  even  coarse  expression  ;  but 
it  forms  not  the  slightest  apology  for  indecent  conduct  or  obscene 
language."  * 

§  1601.  Slight  Battery.  —  Not  every  slight  touching  of  the  per- 
son of  the  wife  by  the  husband,  even  in  anger,  will  authorize  a 
divorce.*    Especially  — 

§  1602.  Rude  and  Dlotatoiial,  —  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  hus- 
band is  rude  and  dictatorial,  and  e\'en  at  times  negligent  when 
the  wife  is  worn  and  weary .^    Still, — 

§  1603,  Not  Qrosa  and  PeraiBtent*  —  Tlie  case  need  not  be  an 
aggravated  one  of  constant,  deliberate,  and  brutal  ill  nsage.^  Less 
will  incapacitate  a  wife  for  tire  due  performance  of  matrimonial 
duties*^  Therefore  a  charge  to  the  jury  that "  the  acts  must  be 
persistent,  and  the  cruelty  must  be  so  extreme  in  its  nature  that 
in  itself  it  furnishes  an  apprehension  that  the  continuance  of  the 
cohabitation  would  be  attended  with  bodily  harm  to  the  wife/' 


»  Whispell  in  WTiwpell,  A  BarK  217. 

^  Richards  v.  Rit  hards,  1  Grant,  Pa, 
389  ;  Henderson  t\  Henderson,  88  HI,  248; 
Donald  i\  IXmald,  21  Fla,  57L  And  see 
Thomafl  i\  Thomas,  5  C\  £.  Qteeu,  97, 

t 
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*  Cart  r.  Carr,  22  Gmt.  168.  And  see 
Thomas  th  Thomas,  5  C.  E.  Groen.  97. 

*  Casea  held  sufficient  are  Cook  v. 
Cook,  3  Stork.  19S;  TnrnGr  r.  Tttmer.  44 
Ala.  437;  Pillar  v.  PiUar,  22  Wis.  658, 

*  jVnte,  §  1591, 
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was  held  by  the  appellate  court  to  be  too  strong.  "  Acts  of  cni- 
elty,  such  as  are  specified,  need  not,"  it  was  said, "  be  persistent, 
need  not  become  a  fixed  habit,  before  relief  and  safety  can  be  had 
by  a  divorce."  ^  If  from  irritability  of  temper  the  husband  has 
occasionally  lost  command  over  himself,  and  under  the  sway  of 
passion  has  done  violence  to  his  wife,  and  the  circumststnces  lead 
to  the  presumption  that  it  will  be  repeated,  though  seldom,  the 
divorce  will  be  granted.*    As  to  — 

§  1604.  How  many  Acts.  — "  The  law  does  not  require,"  ob- 
serves Lord  Stowell,  "  that  there  should  be  many  acts.  The  court 
has  expressed  an  indisposition  to  interfere  on  account  of  one 
slight  act,  particularly  between  persons  who  have  been  under  long 
cohabitation ;  because  if  only  one  such  instance  of  ill-treatment, 
and  that  of  a  slight  kind,  occurs  in  many  years,  it  may  be  hoped 
and  presumed  that  it  will  not  be  repeated.^  But  it  is  only  on  this 
supposition  that  the  court  forbears  to  interpose  its  protection  even 
in  the  case  of  a  single  act ;  because  if  one  act  should  be  of  that 
description  which  should  induce  the  court  to  think  that  it  is  likely 
to  occur  again,  and  to  occur  with  real  suffering,  there  is  no  rule 
that  should  restrain  it  from  considering  that  to  be  fully  sufficient 
to  authorize  its  interference."  *    Indeed,  — 

§  1605.  One  Act.  —  Since,  as  already  explained,^  there  may  be 
cruelty  justifying  a  divorce  where  there  has  been  no  violence,  but 
only  threats  or  other  facts  creating  apprehension  of  physical  in- 
jury, a  fortiori  one  act  of  violence  may  under  the  circumstances 
of  a  case  suffice.  For  example,  one  blow  from  the  fist  may  be 
adequate,®  but  it  will  not  necessarily,"  nor  will  a  single  instance 
of  neglect  to  furnish  a  wife  support  or  medical  attendance  always 
entitle  her  to  a  divorce.®  The  husband's  ill  conduct  was  deemed 
ample  where,  it  being  usually  harsh  and  hers  exemplary,  he  seized 


1  Mahone  r.  Mahone,  19  Cal.  626,  628,  to  a  divorce,  especially  if  the  more  recent 

81  Am.  D.  91,  opinion  by  Norton,  J.  condact  of  the  husband  has  been  differ- 

^  Lockwood  V.  Lockwood,  2  Cart.  Ec.  ent ;  yet  evidence  of  the  earlier  is  admis- 

281,  7  Eng.  Ec.  114,  125  ;  Dysart  v.  Dy-  sible  in  connection  with  the  later,  to  show 

sart,  1  Rob.  Ec.  106,  121,  470,  533,540;  a  series  of  wrongs  and  injaries. 
Ward  V.  Ward,    103   111.  477 ;   Beyer  r.  ♦  Holden  r.  Holden.  1  Hag.  Con.  453, 

Beyer,   50   Wis.    254,   36    Am.   R.   848  ;  4  Eng.  Ec.  452,  454 ;  French  v.  French,  4 

Waltermire  t;.  Waltermire,  110  N.  Y.  183.  Mass.  587. 

»  8.  p.  Fleytas  t\  Pigneguy,  9  La.  419.  *  Ante,  §  1532  and  note,  1555. 

In  Graecen  v.  Graecen,  1  Green  Ch.  459,  •  Miller  r.  Miller,  72  Tex.  250. 

the  Chancellor  deemed  that  isolated  acts  ?  Ante,  §  1592. 1593, 1601 ;  post,§  1606. 

of  kmg  standing  wiU  not  entitle  the  wife         '  Jenness  v.  Jenness,  60  N.  U.  211. 
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her,  cur»ed  her,  and  drove  her  and  her  babe  from  his  hoiise^  tell- 
mg  her  not  to  return.* 

§  1606.   Further  as  to  which.  —  If  the  hu8band*s  one  act  of  rio^i 
lence  is  exceptional,  and  his  conduct  has  been  otherwise  good,  it 
will  seldom  or  never  be  deemed  enough  for  a  divorce,^  becduse 
tlie  apprehension  of  repetition  will  not  commonly  arise.     If  it  was 
not  exceptional,  but  there  were  other  things  harmonious  with  it, 
yet  not  proceeding  to  the  same  extreme,  they  should  be  shown.* 
Stilly  in  an  English  caso  the  wife  was  given  her  divorce  though  | 
the  parties  had  never  met  subsequently  to  the  nuptials,  except 
in  the  single  instance  when  the  cruelty  was  inflicted*    *'  It  has 
been  laid  down,'*  said  the  learned  judge  ordinary,  '*that  where 
one  gross  act  of  cruelty  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  raise  a  rea- 
sonable apprehension  of  further  acts  of  the  same  kind,  the  court 
will  grant  relief."^     In  harmony  both  with  this  decision  and  with 
the  general  doctrine  is  a  previous  case,  wherein  the  same  learned 
judge  hold  a  single  act  of  violence  inflicted  by  the  husband  on  the 
wife,  not  producing  any  considerable  injury  to  her  person,  and  not 
repeated,  to  be,  though  wrongful,  insufficient*    "That  the  conduct 
of  the  respondent/*  he  said,  *^  was  unwarrantable^  is  true ;  but  I 
have  examined  the  cases  referred  to,  and  find  in  each  of  them,  not 
merely  one  violent  act  committed  under  excitement,  and  not  pro- 
ducing any  considerable  injury  to  the  person,  but  repeated  acts, 
furnisliing  such  evidence  of  smvitia  as  warranted  the  court  in  con* 
eluding  that  the  wife  could  not  cohabit  in  safety  with  such  a  hus- 
band, and  was  therefore  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  court."* 
And  in  Louisiana  it  was  deemed  proper,  in  passing  upon  the  suf- 
ficiency of  a  single  act  of  cruelty,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
age,  habits,  and  modes  of  life  of  the  parties*^ 

§  1607.  Terma  of  Statute  — "  Indignltlea.''  —  The  statute  may  be 
in  terms  to  require  more  than  a  single  act.  Tlie  phiral  '*  indig- 
nities •'  has  sometimes  been  so  construed ;  as,  where  the  husband 
has  offered  to  the  '* person"  of  the  wife  " indtgnitios *■  render- 
ing her  condition  intolerable.  In  one  case  under  this  statute  the 
court  observed :  **  We  had  this  cause  here  three  years  ago,  and 


1  Hnilker  p.  HnilkOT,  64  Tex.  I. 

«  And  «ee  Cook  p.  Cook,  3  Stock*  195. 

s  And  066  Ford  v.  Ford,   104  Ma^s. 
198. 

«  ReeTes  i%  Reerefl.  3  Swab«  &  T.  Id9» 
141. 
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4  Small  wood  v,  SmaUwood,  2  Swab  A 
T.  397,  402. 

^  I>ant>er  v.  Mast«  15  La.  An.  593.  And 
Bee  Doyle  v.  Doj^le,  26  Mo.  545. 
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WO  then  reversed  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  wife,  because,  on  the 
trial,  the  judge  below  had  instrnctcd  the  jury  that  if  the  husband 
ill  anger  and  madness  twisted  his  wife's  nose,  she  was  entitled 
to  a  verdict.'*  Referring  to  the  entire  iustniction,  the  court  pro- 
ceeds: *' Though  the  judge  [below]  s])eaks  of  the  general  conduct 
of  the  husband,  yet  we  understand  his  relevant  instruction  to  be 
that  if  the  pulling  of  the  wife's  nose  was  done  in  rudeness  and 
in  anger,  in  a  coarse,  vulgar,  and  harsh  manner,  there  should  bo 
'A  verdict  in  ber  favon  Tliis  is  substantially  the  very  error  that 
caused  the  former  reversal.  ...  It  is  not  of  a  single  act  that  the 
law  speaks  in  the  clause  under  which  this  ease  falls;  but  of  such 
a  course  of  conduct  or  continued  treatmeut  as  renders  the  wife's 
condition  uitolerable,  and  her  life  burdensome,"  *  Yet  on  refer- 
ring to  what  was  judicially  said  on  the  former  occasion,  we  find 
the  following :  "  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  single  act  of  cruelty, 
on  a  single  occasion,  may  be  so  severe,  aud  attended  with  such 

rresponding  circumstances,  as  might  under  a  fair  and  liberal 
construction  of  this  statute  justify  a  divorce.**  But  the  particular 
act,  under  the  circumstances  appearing  in  evidence,  was  quite 
properly  deemed  not  to  be  enough/''    Again, — 

§  1608.  ''Repeated." — Tlie  words  in  Illinois  are  ** extreme  and 
repeated  cruelty;'*^  and  it  is  plain  that  a  single  act,  though  it 
may  be  "extreme"  in  point  of  cruelty ^  is  not  therefore  "repeated," 
The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  there  can  bo  no  one  act  of  vio- 
lence which  ahjuo  will  bring  a  case  within  tliis  statute.*  llow  far 
this  unfortunate  language  may  be  mollified  by  construction  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  say  in  advance*  To  the  writer  it  seems  plain  that 
there  need  not  be  double  cruelty ;  that  is,  first,  such  facts  as  alone 
would  constitute  cruelty  by  our  unwritten  law;  and,  secondly,  such 
other  and  disconnected  facts  as  alone  would  amount  to  the  same 
tlujig;  because,  in  these  cases,  acts  arc  not  \newed  by  a  court  as 
isolated,  but  eacli  is  a  stick  in  a  bundle  comprising  the  entire  mat- 
rimonial life.  Nor,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  this  department 
of  the  law,  does  the  word  "  cruelty  "  necessarily  mean  such  an 
aggregation  of  things  portending  danger  as  will  constitute  a  com- 
plete cause  of  divorce,  but  it  often  denotes  any  competent  act  of 
a  competent  series.     In  one  case  under  this  statute,  where  the 

1  Hicliard^  v\  Rkhanls,  37  Pa.  225,  227,  see   tho   PetmsylvatiiA  csmm  cited    aute, 

opinion  hy  Lowrie,  C-  J-  §  1535, 

J  Richards  v,  Richarda,  1   Grout,  Pa.  '  A  tile,  $  1535. 

ass,  391,  opinioE  by  ArtuBtrong.  J.    And  *  Sluurp  i?,  Sharp,  16  Bradw.  948. 
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husband  had  repeatedly  used  harsh  and  profane  language  to  his 
wife,  aiid  had  once  choked  her  and  threatened  to  du  so  ai^ain,  the 
**  extreme  and  repeated  "  cruelty  was  held  not  to  be  constituted. 
**It  is  a  positive  requireracnt  of  the  statute/'  said  Walker,  J,, 
"that  there  shall  be  extreme  and  repeated  cruelty  to  authorize 
the  courts  to  dissolve  the  marriage  tie.  One  act  has  not  in  this 
State  been  licld  to  answer  the  re([uircments  of  the  statute.  And 
the  uniform  construction  given  to  tbe  act  by  this  court,  as  an- 
nounced in  a  juimber  of  decided  cases,  is  that  the  cruelty  must 
consist  in  physical  violence,  and  not  in  angry  or  abusive  e^jiithets, 
or  even  in  profane  language/'  ^  A  single  kick  on  one  occasion, 
and  long  afterward  a  blow  which  might  have  been  accidental, 
were  together  deemed  not  enough  for  a  divorce,^ 

§  lOOy,  Whole  Matrimonial  Ijlfe  —  AU  Pacta  of  Cruelty.  —  Re- 
turning now  to  the  view  that,  to  the  extent  already  explained, 
the  whole  matrimonial  life  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
determining  whether  or  not  the  particular  acts  of  cruelty  import 
dangei*  for  tlie  future,^  we  see  more  distinctly  how  the  combined 
conduct  complained  of  should  be  regarded.  The  whole  should  be 
brouglit  within  the  contemplation  of  the  tribunal ;  *'  for  the  qucs- 
ti<m  is,  not  whether  this  or  that  fact  alone  would  render  it  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  pronounce  for  a  separation,  but  whether  all 
the  facts  combined  ought  to  lead  to  that  result/*  ^  Now,  partly  to 
repeat,  — 

§  1610.  Not  Sufficient.  —  An  assault  or  stroke,  a  slap  or  slaps 
with  the  hand,  in  a  single  instance ;  occasional  petulance  of  tem- 
per, rudeness  of  language,  sallies  of  passion,  not  endangerimj  Jiealth 
or  safeti/^  —  have  been  considered  insuflicient*^  So  where  the  par- 
ties lived  imhappily  together,  and  sometimes  cursed  each  other, 
and  in  a  mutual  quarrel  the  husband  once  pushed  the  wife  out  of 
doors  without  harming  her,  her  prayer  for  divorce  w*a3  refused,^ 
But  — 

§1611*  Sufficient — (Throwing  Water  —  Spitting  in  Face). — 
Throwing  a  bucket  of  water  on  the  wife's  head,  with  the  threat 


It  may  be  hi.'lpful  to  consult  also  the  Hli- 
Dois  caai'a  dted  ante,  §  i:»35^  Coursey  t\ 
Conrsey,  60  IIL  186;  Famhnm  v.  Fiim- 
ham,  73  HI.  497. 

*  Shoredkhe   u.   Shorediche,   115    lU. 
103. 
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*  I)r.  Lusbin<^ton,in  Satinders  r,  Sann- 
der«,  I  Hub.  Ec.  540,  556. 

*  Fmlej  V.  Fiidej,  9  Dana,  52,  33  Am. 
D,  528. 

*  Cooper  V.  Cooper^  10  La,  24 9 » 
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of  further  violence  if  she  did  not  leave  the  house,  was  held  to  be 
adequate,  in  a  case  where  there  was  general  uukindness  of  deport- 
ment and  language.^  So  is  spitting  in  the  wife's  face  gross  cru- 
elty ;  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  alone,  though  this  is  not  quite  clear .^ 
Doubtless,  like  any  other  act,  it  takes  color  from  the  general  tem- 
per of  the  parties  and  its  special  circumstances. 

§  1612.  An  Adequate  Combination.  —  Sir  John  NichoU,  in  a 
summing  up  of  cruelty  to  the  wife  deemed  adequate,  said :  "  Here 
is  violence,  preceded  by  deliberate  insult  and  injury.  The  sending 
away  her  horses  [her  separate  property]  while  she  was  at  church ; 
the  forcibly  carrying  her  and  confining  her  to  her  room ;  after- 
wards attempting  forcibly  to  carry  her  back  to  her  place  of  con- 
finement; the  forming  an  adulterous  connection  with  her  maid; 
the  keeping  that  servant  in  the  house,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  his  wife  and  her  friends ;  the  deposing  his  wife  from 
the  management  of  his  family,  and  vesting  it  in  this  prostitute,  — 
such  circumstances  have  always  been  held  by  the  court,  not  merely 
as  acts  of  adultery,  but  as  connected  with  cruelty.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  his  conduct  respecting  the  child  [taken  by  him  from 
her  to  sleep  in  the  room  with  himself  and  the  prostitute],  not- 
withstanding the  pretext  of  paternal  right,  the  exercise  of  which 
courts  of  justice  will  not  be  disposed  to  scan  too  nicely ;  yet  here 
it  was  done,  as  has  been  shown,  merely  to  distress  his  wife,  —  this 
is  marital  tyranny;  it  is  as  clear  an  act  of  deliberate  and  un- 
manly cruelty  as  can  be  committed."  ^    Again,  — 

§  1613.  Another  —  case  describes  as  follows  a  husband's  con- 
duct entitling  the  wife  to  a  divorce :  "  He  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
language  to  her  which  a  gentleman  will  not  employ  to  his  slaves ; 
he  threatens  to  drive  her  from  his  house;  ho  slaps  and  chokes 
her ;  and  at  the  family  altar,  in  her  presence,  ho  prays  God  to 
deliver  him  from  her."  The  parties  were  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  defendant  admitted  the  prayer  and 
claimed  it  was  right.  The  court  regarded  it,  if  intended  only  for 
her  ear,  as  the  greatest  abuse  of  all ;  if  a  real  prayer,  there  was 
danger  his  hands  would  execute  what  his  heart  desired.* 

1  Moyler  v.  Moyler,  11  Ala.  620.  *  Payne  v.  Payne,  4  Humph.  500,  40 

»  Cloborn's  Case,  Hetley,  149;  D'Agui-  Am.  D.  660.     See  also  Clutch  v.  Clutch, 

lar  ».  D'Aguilar,  1  Hag.  Ec.  773,  777,  3  Saxtou,  474.    In  Jones  v.  Jones,  Wright, 

£ng.  £c.  329,  331 ;  Saunders  v.  Saunders,  244,  and   Beatty  v,  Beatty,  Wright,  557, 

1  Rob.  Ec.  549,  561.  the  facts  were  clearly  sufficient,  and  much 

*  Smith  V.  Smith,  2  Philllm.  207,  212,  more. 
1  Eng.  Ec  232,  234. 
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sion  by  the  tribunal  in  applying  it  should  not  prejudice  a  subse- 
quent case.  At  best,  we  can  but  grope  here  among  not  wholly 
distinct  facts,  with  only  the  reasonable  hope  of  finding  something 
to  aid  us  in  future  litigation,  yet  with  the  knowledge  that  discern- 
ment will  be  required  in  its  application. 

in.   The  Relative  Mights  and  Duties  of  Husband  and  Wife. 

§  1617.  xaement  in  Crnelty. — Largely  in  these  cases,  the  alleged 
acts  of  cruelty  are  accurately  comprehensible  only  when  contem- 
plated in  the  light  of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties ; 
such  as,  — 

§  1618.  Head  of  Family.  — The  husband  is  in  law  the  head  of 
the  family.^  Tliis  implies  a  right  to  control  its  movements,  in- 
cluding what  the  books  speak  of  as  government  over  the  wife.^ 
But  his  power  is  not  unlimited,  nor  at  the  present  day  is  it  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  in  the  ruder  early  periods  of  our  law.  And 
commensurate  with  this  right  of  government  is  the  duty  of  pro- 
tection and  care.  In  Lord  StoweU's  words,  "  he  is  to  practise 
tenderness  and  affection,  and  obedience  is  her  duty."^ 

§1619.  Chastisement  of  the  Wife — (Bngland) — was  in  early 
periods  of  our  law  to  some  extent  permitted  to  the  husband.  So 
that  as  explained  by  Chapman,  C.  J.,  when  a  writ  of  supplicavit 
issued  for  the  protection  of  the  wife  against  him,  its  terms  were 
**  that  he  shall  well  and  honestly  treat  and  govern  the  aforesaid 
B  (his  wife),  and  that  he  shall  not  do  nor  procure  to  be  done  any 
damage  or  evil  to  her  of  her  body,  otherwise  than  what  reason- 
ably belongs  to  her  husband  for  the  purpose  of  the  government 
and  chastisement  of  his  wife  lawfully."*  The  ordinary  expres- 
sion of  the  old  doctrine  was,  that  the  husband  may  give  his  wife 
"  moderate  correction."  Later  the  right  was  questioned  in  Eng- 
land,^ and  it  is  believed  now  to  be  obsolete  there.  In  1860,  on 
the  trial  of  a  divorce  case,  the  judge  ordinary  said  to  the  jury : 
"  If  a  woman  gets  drunk  and  loses  her  self-possession,  and  makes 
use  of  personal  violence  towards  her  husband,  or  destroys  his 
property,  he  may  use  some  force  or  violence,  if  he  cannot  other- 

^  Ante,  §  1195  et  seq.  «  Adams  v.  Adams,  100  Mass.  365, 370, 

»  1  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  45  et  seq.  1  Am.  R.  1 11 . 

s  Oliver  v.  Oliver,  1  Hag.  Con.  361,4  ^  1  BL  Com.  444;  Reeve  Dom.BeLGft. 
Eng.  Ec.  429,  430. 
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wise  restrain  her ;  if  she  comes  drunk  into  his  shop,  he  may  take 
her  by  the  shouldei-s  and  turn  her  out,  but  to  foUow  after  her 
and  beat  her  is  inexcusable ;  there  is  no  law  auUiorbdng  a  man 
to  beat  his  drunken  wife/** 

§  ltj20.  ChastiBement  in  our  States — Ireland  —  Scotland. —  The 
court  in  au  early  Missii^sippi  case  affirmed  the  old  right  of  chas- 
tiHemcnt,  under  the  liuiitation  that  the  husband  should  "  confine 
himself  within  reasonable  bounds  when  lie  thinks  proper  to  chas* 
tise  his  wife,"  so  that  he  is  not  incapable  in  law  of  committing  a 
criminal  assault  and  battery  upon  her*  Wc  may  doubt  whether 
any  right  of  chastisement  would  be  accorded  to  a  husband  in  this 
State  now.  The  North  Carolina  courts  long  contended  for  and 
affirmed  and  reaffirmed  this  right,  modifying  it  various!/  from 
time  to  time  as  new  cases  and  new  aspects  of  the  question  arose,* 
At  length,  it  appears  to  bo  utterly  discardt^d ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
Settle,  J.,*' we  may  assume  that  the  old  doctrine  that  the  hus- 
band had  a  right  to  whip  his  wife,  provided  he  used  a  switch  no 
larger  than  his  thumb,  is  not  law  in  North  Carolina/**  In  our 
other  States,  it  was  never  received^  or  it  is  repudiated;^  the  re- 
sult being  that  wife*whipping,  whether  in  moderation  or  other- 
wise, is  nowhere  allowed  among  us.  The  right  also  is  denied  in 
Ireland®  and  in  Scotland  J    Hence, — 


*  Fearman  r.  Pearraan»  I  Swah.  &  T. 
60L  See  Tricliard  p.  Prichard,  3  Swab* 
&  T.  601 ;  Kelly  v.  Kelly.  Law  Rep.  2  P, 
&  M.  31,59. 

»  BnuJley  v.  S.  Walk.  Missis.  156,  a.  o. 
1824.  The  opinion,  by  Ellis,  .1  ,  vht^B  ns 
follows:  "Family  hroils  and  di*isen»iuti9 
cannot  he  in ve.it i^ted  Ijcfore  the  tri- 
btinalfl  of  the  country  without  casting  a 
ghade  over  tiie  character  of  thoae  who  are 
unfortunately  eng^a^ed  m  the  controversy. 
To  screen  from  public  reproach  those  who 
may  be  thiu  unhappily  situated,  lot  the 
hoshand  be  pcmiittod  to  exercise  the  ri^^ht 
of  moderate  chastisement  in  cases  of  great 
emergfency,  and  um  salutary  restraints  ;q 
every  ca^  of  inishehavior,  without  tieinj^ 
suhjecied  to  vexatious  prosecutions,  re- 
sulting in  the  matnal  discredit  and  simtne 
of  all  parties  concerned/* 

«  Joyner  i\  Joyner,  6  Jones  Eq.  322, 
325,  82  Am,  D.  421  ;  S.  v.  Rhotles.  PhiU 
lips.  N,  C.  453,  455,  459,  98  Am,  D,  78 ; 
a  r.  Black,  Wiust.  L  266,  86  Am.  D.  436; 
8. 1^.  MAbrey,  64  N.  C.  592,  593. 
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^  a  I*.  Oliver,  70  N.  C.  60;  Tttjlor  if. 
Taylor,  76  N.  C.  433. 

*  Fulicham  i;.  a  46  Ala,  143.  147;  Al- 
bert V,  Albert,  5  Mont.  577,  51  Am.  R» 
86;  Vvum  V.  S.  7  Tex.  Ap,  329,  337; 
Heeve  Dom.  Rel  65;  Bac.  Abr.  Bourier^s 
ed,  tit.  Bar  &  Feme,  B. ;  Ba*com  iv  Bas- 
com,  Wright,  632;  Poor  r.  Poor,  8  N.  H. 
307,313,  29  Am.  D.  664;  Perry  tv  Perry, 
2  Paige,  501,  503,  S,  p.  Barnhard,  E&scx, 
Oyer  and  Terminer.  1849,  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser,  2  West,  I^w  Jour.  301,  Pnge 
cm  Div.  153,  note;  Atkins  e'.  Atkins,  ante, 
§  1555.  note  ;  P.  u.  Winters,  2  Par.  Cr.  10; 
Jaraes  v,  C.  12  S.  &  K.  220,  226;  S.  p. 
Bnckley,  2  Harring.  Del  552 ;  Shackett  r. 
Shackett,  49  Vl  195;  Gorman  v.  S.  42 
Tex  221  ;  C.  r.  McAfee,  108  Masa.  45S» 
n  Am.  K.  383;  Gholstou  v.  Gholston,  31 
Ga.  625 ;  Hurd  on  Hai>e4is  Corpu^^  25 ;  I 
Bifihop  Crim.  Law,  j  89K 

^  Carpenter  o.  Carpenter,  HUward^ 
159. 

7  1  Fins.  Dom.  Bfli  S41, 460* 
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§  1621.  As  Crnelty.  —  An  act  of  wife-wliipping  constitutes  legal 
cruelty,  which  in  proper  circumstances  may  authorize  divorce.^ 
Even  under  the  rule  of  the  ancient  law  the  husband  would  not 
be  justifiable  if  the  wife  were  blameless.^  Under  the  modern  law, 
though  the  wife's  fault  would  not  render  him  guiltless,  it  would 
in  some  circumstances  within  the  expositions  of  our  fifth  sub-title 
bar  her  of  the  remedy  of  divorce,*  in  others  not.* 

§  1622.  imprisoninent  of  the  "Wife  —  is  different  from  chastise- 
ment. .  In  general,  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  husband ;  "  for,"  as 
was  said  in  an  old  case,  "  she  is  entitled  to  all  reasonable  liberty 
if  her  behavior  is  not  very  bad."  ^  But  when,  as  was  also  observed 
in  this  case  according  to  another  report  of  it, "  the  wife  will  make 
an  undue  use  of  her  liberty  either  by  squandering  away  the  hus- 
band's estate  or  going  into  lewd  company,^  it  is  lawful  for  the 
husband,  in  order  to  preserve  his  honor  and  estate,  to  lay  such 
a  wife  under  restraint."  -^    As  to  the  — 

§  1623.  Limits  of  Bnglish  Dootrine. — A  wife  having  causelessly 
absented  herself  from  the  husband's  house,  without  his  consent 
or  knowledge,  he  brought  suit  against  her  for  the  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights.  She  did  not  appear  to  it,  but  absconded.  Four 
years  afterward  he  got  her  into  his  house  by  stratagem,  and  con^- 
fined  her  in  it ;  she  declaring  that  she  would  leave  when  she  had 
the  opportunity.  He  was  held  to  be  justified.*  If  there  is  a  sepa- 
ration under  articles,  the  husband's  right  to  restrain  the  wife  is 
at  an  end.®    But, — 

§  1624.  In  this  Country,  —  where  we  reject  the  suit  for  the  res- 
titution of  conjugal  rights,  repudiating  therefore  by  implication 
the  principle  of  a  compelled  cohabitation  whereon  it  is  founded, 
there  is  apparently  no  just  ground  for  permitting  a  husband  to 
confine,  even  in  his  own  house,  a  sane  wife  who  is  simply  unwil- 
ling to  dwell  with  him.  It  is  believed  that  none  of  our  courts 
will  recognize  this  authority.  Still  the  husband  must,  with  us, 
be  permitted  to  exercise  some  restraint ;  for  our  law  makes  him 

1  Albert  V,  Albert,  5  Mont  577, 51  Am.  Taylor  p.  Taylor,  2  Lee,  172,  6  Eng.  Ec. 

R.  86.  81. 

«  In  re  Cochrane,  8  Dowl.  P.  C.  630.  8  in  j©  Cochrane,  8  Dowl.  P.  C.  630, 

>  Trowbridge  v,  Carlin,  12  I^.  An.  882.  Wadd.  Dig.  154,  note. 

♦  Albert  V.  Albert,  supra.  »  Reg.  v,  Leggatt,  18  Q.  B.  781 ;  Rex 

*  Lister's  Case,  8  Mod.  22;  Inre Price,  v.  Mead,  1  Bur.  542;  Vane's  Case,  13 
2Fost.&  F.  263.  East,  172,  note,  I  W.  Bl.  18;   lloid  on 

«  S.  r.  Craton,  6  Lre.  164.  Habeas  Corpus,  34. 

^  Rex  V,  Lister,  1  Stra.  478*    And  see 
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criminally  rcsponsiblo  for  her  acts  of  crime  committed  in  his  pr 
ence,  and  civilly  for  her  torts  whether  he  is  present  or  absent 
And  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  him  all  means  of  avoiding'  these 
heavy  liabilities.  He  must  have  the  right  to  the  physical  control 
over  her  necessary  to  free  himself.  And  a  "  father  is  fully  justly 
fied  In  using  all  reasonable  and  necessary  force  to  protect  himself 
against  her  interference  in  his  proper  and  just  chastisement  of 
child.*  Nor  can  we  object  to  the  doctrine  that  a  husband  maj 
lawfully  take  his  wife  by  force  from  the  possession  of  an  adul-j 
terer.^    Thus,— 

§  1625.    Power  as  broad  as  Responsibility.  —  It   was    said    in 
Pennsylvania  case:  *'A  man  owes  to  his  wife  affection,  fidehty^' 
and  protection.     He  has  a  right  to  reciprocity  of  feeling,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  a  reasonable  control  of  her  actions,  as  he  is  account* J 
able  in  many  respects  for  her  conduct.     It  is  a  sickly  sensibility  T 
which  holds  that  a  man  may  not  lay  hands  on  his  wife,  even  rudely 
if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  or  crim- 
inal purpose,  or  the  use  of  a  butcher's  knife  against  a  relative,*** 

§1626.    Conformity    to   Husband's   Habits. — The    ecclesiastical  I 
judges  used  often  to  speak  of  the  wife*s  duty  to  conform  to  the 
husband's  habits  and  tastes,  so  that  she  could  not  coraploin  of  his 
peculiarities  and  eccentricities-    Tlie  same  duty,  in  reason,  rests 
also  on  the  husband  as  to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  wife,     Mo* 
tual  conformity  and  assimilation  arc  of  the  essence  of  the  "one 
flesh'*  principle  wluch  the  law  has  adopted  from  Scripture.*     Yet 
there  are  limits  to  a  wife*8  obligations  in  this  respect;  for,  if  the  ' 
husband  has  whims  and  caprices  of  a  sort  to  endanger  her  health, 
she  need  not  yield  to  them,  but  she  may  make  them  the  ground 
of  a  suit  for  divorce.*    Whims  less  seriously  affecting  her  will  be 
otherwise  regarded,  as  not  putting  her  in  danger  sufficiently  grave ;  i 
tlms, — 

§  1627.  Porbidding  Chareh  —  Visits  to  Relatives.  —  Though  it 
is  an  act  of  great  unkindness  and  unreasonable  oppression  in  a 
husband  to  forbid  his  wife  to  attend  a  particular  church,  of  which 
she  is  a  member;®  or  to  interdict  all  intercourse  with  her  fam* 


I  OoRnati  ir.  8.  42  Tex.  221,  223,  opin- 
ka  \f  Mooter  J* 

*  1  ^shop  Crim.  Law,  §  S91 ;   S.  v. 
Ctsftoa.  e  lr«.  164. 

*  Rkhardi  t\  Hichiurdi,  1  Grant,  Pa. 
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*  I  Bishop  Mar.  Womeo,  f  35 
»  Dviart  p    Dysjait.  1    Rob    Ee.  470,  ] 

472.  512      See  Evana  v   Evans.  I    Hag 
Con  35,  4  Eng  Ec,  310.  349. 

•  Lawrence  »  Lawrence,  3  Paige,  2S7. 
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ily ;  ^  or  to  prevent  her  from  paying  a  visit  to  his  own  relatives  ;* 
yet  conduct  like  this  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  cause  of  divorce. 
It  may  in  some  circumstances  tend  to  illustrate  his  temper;  and 
his  legal  right  may  be  enforced  in  an  illegal  manner.  In  one 
case  the  wife  pleaded  that  the  husband  had  forbidden  her  to  hold 
intercourse  with  her  own  family ;  and  Lord  Stowell,  "  not  without 
hesitation,"  admitted  the  article,  observing :  "  There  may  be  cir- 
cumstances that  will  justify  that  prohibition  ;  and  the  court  could 
ill  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  such  an  injunction.  Though 
the  wife  may  be  very  amiable,  her  connections  may  not  be  so,  and 
there  may  be  many  reasons  which  would  justify  such  exclusion."  ® 
So,— 

§  1628.  Houaehold  Management.  —  Since  the  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  family,*  the  law  permits  him  to  manage  the  house- 
hold affairs.  And  to  do  it,  and  publicly  prohibit  his  wife,  is  not 
alone  the  cruelty  which  authorizes  divorce.  But  conduct  of  this 
sort  may  aggravate  and  give  character  to  acts  of  cruelty  proper, 
in  which  light  it  will  be  important.  Lord  Stowell  puts  the  case 
even  more  mildly,  thus :  "  I  cannot  call  it  cruelty  if  a  gentle- 
man chooses  to  settle  his  weekly  bills  himself ;  because  I  take 
it  that  a  wife  acts  in  this  respect,  not  by  any  original  right,  but 
as  the  steward  and  as  the  representative  of  her  husband.  And 
if  a  man  has  but  a  moderate  opinion  of  his  wife's  management, 
and  is  vain  enough  to  have  a  better  of  his  own  ;  if  he  does 
choose  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  payment  of  the  weekly 
bills,  —  I  protest  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  that  kind  of  conduct 
with  which  no  magistrate,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  has  any  right 
to  interfere."* 

§  1629.  Marital  Connection.  —  The  husband  may  require  his 
wife  to  occupy  the  same  bed  with  himself.  But  her  refusal  of  his 
embraces  is  not  —  or  commonly  is  not  —  cruelty  to  him.®  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  forces  her  it  is  not  rape,^  while  yet  it  is  not  con- 
duct approved  by  the  law.  If  he  abuses  his  right  to  her  person 
by  carrying  it  to  an  extent  injurious  to  her  health,  and  there  is  a 

1  Neeld  v.  Neeld,  4  Hag.  Ec.  263,  269.  «  Ante,  §  1618. 

2  lyAguilar  v.  D'Agoilar,  1  Hag.  Ec.  *  Evans  i?.  Evans,  1  Hag.  Con.  35,  115, 
773,  3  Eng.  Ec.  329,  335.                                 116,  4  Eng.  Ec.  310,  347 ;  1  Eras.  Dom. 

»  Waring  V.  Waring,  2  Hag.  Con.  153,  Rel.  460. 
159,  2  PhiUim.  132,  1  Eng.  Ec.  210,  213.  «  Ante.  §  1590;  Cowles  v.  Cowles,  112 

And  see  Shaw  v.  Shaw,  17  Conn.  189, 195 ;  Mass.  298. 
Enlton  V,  Fnlton,  36  Missis.  517.  ^  2  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  1119. 
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reasonable  apprehension  tliat  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  she  may 
have  a  divorce  for  the  cruelty** 

IV,    Cruelty  by  the  Wife  to  the  HuBhand, 

§  1630,  General,  —  Causes  both  physical  and  mental  render  the] 

intliction  of  cruelty  by  the  wife  on  the  husband  less  common  tlianj 
by  him  on  her.  Yet  the  law  in  England  and  in  most  of  our  States 
gives  the  same  relief  to  a  complaining  husband  as  to  a  complain- 
ing  wife.^  In  eomc  of  them,  the  wife  alane  is  entitled  to  this 
divorce.^  And  in  a  general  way  the  same  cruelty  will  suffice^ 
whichever  party  complains.     Contrary  whereto, — 


*  Green,  Ch,  in  Moorea  v,  Moore9»  1 
C  E.  Green,  275;  Eii^lbh  v,  English,  J 2 
C,  E.  Groeup  57U ;  Wal«h  i',  WaJah,  61 
Mich.  554;  Melviu  v,  Melviu,  58  N.  H. 
569.  42  Am.  R.  605.  There  is  a  Con* 
necticut  I'l'ise,  depirjt^cl  by  the  majoHtj  of 
ft  diviileil  court,  wbith  has  uever  fouml  a 
loUowiug,  U  is  Sh;tw  v,  Shaw,  17  Coun. 
189,  The  wife  wa«  in  feeble  henlth ;  tho 
hus1)!md^  well  iLtid  ]eAluUE<^;  aud  betiide^ 
inflictiug  much  gotjeral  aboiie,  he  often 
conijwllKd  ht-r  to  his  enihrace,  aj^ainftt  her 
rem ons trance  and  her  declaration  that  it 
ItijtircHl  her,  at  ttines  when  it  was  trtily 
impro]>er*  nuTeiisanable,  and  m  fact  inju- 
rions  to  her  health.  On  two  occasioDS, 
he  even  runiuvmi  her  by  force  from  tho 
bi»d  uf  her  daughter,  to  which  she  had 
retired,  to  his  own.  Her  he^th  being  in 
jeopardy,  and  having  suffered  fmrn  this 
conduct,  she  left  hiiu  and  bruncriit  her 
suit  for  divorce.  So  the  eoort  found  the 
facts  to  be;  also,  that  though  ^hn  whs  in 
no  danger  of  receiving  other  physical  ill- 
treatment  from  hiruj  "  she  had  jiimt  reaaon 
to  feur  he  would  compel  her  to  cxTujiy  the 
same  bed  with  biro,  reirardless  of  the  con- 
sequences to  her  health.'*  But  even  tm 
the«e  proofs  the  majority  of  tho  judges 
deemeti  her  not  entitled  to  the  divorce, 
and  refused  it  on  the  technical  ground 
that  sexun]  intercourse  in  marriage  Wing 
lawful,  he  would  be  responpible  for  the 
exceas  only  on  committing  it  with  knowl- 
edge of  its  injurious  effects.  Bnt  his 
knowledge  wiw  not  shown,  except  by  her 
claim  of  suffering  in  health  from  thii» 
cause.     In  reaaon,  and  so  most  judges 
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will  look  upon  a  case  of  this  sort,  when 
the  Mtife  claimed  that  she  wa^^  iujiired  by 
the  husband's  undue  exerciise  of  what  wa* 
otherwise  im  right,  and  he  saw  her  droop  ; 
tiudcr  the  injury  which  the  proofs  estab- 
lished to  be  real  and  not  feigned,  and  when 
It  was  admitted  that  even  after  ihU  judi- 
cial investigation  a  return  to  cobaliitaticKa 
would  subject  her  to  a  continuation  of 
these  iuroadi*  uj*on  her  health,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  technical  right  of  hiia^ 
hauflsi  to  do  what  will  not  inJTire  their 
wives  could  give  authority  to  this  bus- 
ha  ml  to  kill  his  wife.  As  well  might  a 
father,  luificted  for  killing  his  child  bj 
undue  cha^tiiicmeut,  say  that  when  the 
hoy  complained  hia  ribs  were  hrok#n,  h« 
had  no  evidence  of  il,  and  when  be  brrike 
the  skull  l»y  too  heavy  a  blow  it  w*aii  only 
in  the  exercise  of  a  paternal  right. 

*  Furlonger  v.  Fnrlouger,5  Notefl  Ols. 
422 ;  Kirk  man  r.  Kirk  man,  1  Hag  Con. 
4O0 ;  Wanug  c.  Waring,  2  Phillim,  132, 
1  Kng  Ee.  210;  While  r.  White,  I  Swab. 
&  T  591 ;  ante,  §  l.ViO,  note;  Ayl  Parer. 
229;  Uughton,  tit,  193,  f  18;  Lynch  r. 
Lynch,  33  Md.  328;  Kempf  i\  Kempf, 
34  Mo.  211  ;  Jone^  r.  Jones,  66  I*^  494; 
Small  c.  Small,  57  Ind.  568. 

a  BTew  York.  —  In  New  York,  the  art 
of  April  10,  1824,  §  12,  antborized  a  di* 
vorce  from  h^\  and  iMaanl  on  prayer  of 
the  hnshond  for  the  wife's  cruel  treat- 
ment, but  in  the  Revised  Stiittile*  of  WiO 
this  remedy  was  given  only  to  the  trifo. 
By  accident,  however,  the  earlier  statute 
was  not  expressly  repealed ;  ?o  it  wa« 
held  to  fotnaln  in  force.    Perrv  i\  Perry, 


CHAP.  XLIX.]  CRUELTY.  §  1633 

§  1631.  HoBband  to  refltxain  "Wife.  —  Chancellor  Walworth  ap- 
parently deemed  that  the  husband  cannot  complain  of  any  bad 
conduct  in  the  wife  which  he  could  prevent  by  the  exercise  of  his 
marital  power.  Instead  of  coming  to  the  court  for  relief  from 
such  conduct,  he  should  fight  it  out  in  pais.  ^^  It  is  not,"  said 
this  learned  judge,  "  sufficient  to  show  a  single  act  of  violence  on 
her  part  towards  him,  or  even  a  series  of  such  acts,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  protect 
himself  and  family  by  a  proper  exercise  of  his  marital  power." 
But  he  may  "  establish  such  a  continued  course  of  bad  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  towards  himself  and  those  who  are  uuder  his 
protection  and  care,  as  to  satisfy  the  court  that  it  is  unsafe  for 
him  to  cohabit  or  live  with  her."  And  he  may  include  in  his 
bill  acts  of  violence  and  misconduct  toward  his  children  and  other 
members  of  the  family.^    Now,  in  just  reason,  — 

§  1632.  Relative  Position  and  Strength.  —  Whether  the  hus- 
band or  the  wife  is  the  complainant,  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties,  and  in  some  circumstances  their  comparative  physical 
strength,  may  be  important.^    And  — 

§  1633.  Wife  without  Support.  —  The  condition  in  which  the 
divorce  will  leave  the  wife  can  hardly  fail  in  some  instances  to 
appeal  strongly  to  the  compassion  of  a  merciful  judge.  Except 
in  a  few  States  where  statutes  have  changed  the  rule  of  the  un- 
written law,  this  divorce  will  leave  the  wife,  whose  entire  means 
and  the  strength  of  whose  better  days  may  have  enriched  the 
husband,  penniless  and  without  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood.  In 
view  of  this,  in  New  York,  Chancellor  Walworth  said :  "  It  must 
therefore  be  a  very  strong  case  which  will  induce  this  court  to 
grant  a  final  separation  on  the  application  of  the  husband."  «  It 
is  by  the  present  writer  believed  to  be  competent  for  any  court, 
certainly  for  one  having  equity  powers,  to  accomplish  substantial 
justice  in  these  circumstances,  by  granting  to  the  husband  his  di- 
vorce on  condition  of  his  restoring  a  reasonable  amount  of  prop- 
erty to  the  wife.* 

2  Barb.  Ch.  311 ;  Perry  v.  Perry,  2  Paige,  See  also  Sheffield  v.  Sheffield,  3  Tex.  79 ; 

501  ;    Van  Veghten  v.  Van  Veghten,  4  Byrne  v.  Byrne,  3  Tex.  336 ;  De  La  Hay 

Johns.  Ch.  501  ;  McNamara  v.  McNamara,  p.  De  La  Hay,  21  HI.  252. 

2  Hilton,  547,  549.  *  In  a  niwlom  English  case,  on  a  di- 

1  Perry  r.  Perry,  1  Barb.  Ch.  516.  vorce  for  the  wife's  cmelty,  there  was  an 

■  Doyle  f.  Doyle,  26  Mo.  545,  546.  application  on  her  behalf  for  alimony. 

»  Palmer  i?.  Palmer,  1  Paige,  276,  278.  "  But  the  court,  in  the  absence  of  aij 
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■   4   ,                                                                                  -         --.-.i-    ,—i.   ^'.-   iiiuM   iiui.-      »^iiaii    III] 
]  J  ■■     i  Tii^  rijht  is  questionable.-     T 


il 


1 


^'i-i 


I 


J  ...  J.  -  t;jzu^  a  manly  sport,  which  tlic 

i  j  -^       ;:  :  ziziiiiJ  ?    Xo  great  difforenc 

jr|  -  ..  -  :--.'r     /  :ie  courts  in  estimating  a  cai 

Lu^r  .'•iciivs  from  the  husband  or  i 
.11'.  L-*^  I'jv^ible  and  amiable  than  he,  si 
I  j  .  .  -    .^r    ?  I'C.  but  13  even  worse  for  her  sex, 

j  :  ^    — ituc  a*  woman  by  permitting  this  circ 

,'i  ._  .    -     ..    ^.-ui  "ue  consequences  of  unsexing  hers 

I  i  i  ■?•  .T^ftSM  7t»w  —  is  believed  to  be  that  entertaine< 

'  ■  1  ^ -:■.'-.■  ::if  following  facts,  stated  by  Sir  J 

'     ■  -      *.^.L.i;..vii  jt  die  parties  has  been  very  long; 

,       ^     .  -xa.ay  of  them  now  grown  up.     The  g' 

]  ■•  \ '  .',uut  ji  the  wife,  her  irritability  on  all,  e 

'  ;  ,    .--       ..o*;.!^^^  -itr  bursts  of  unprovoked  ill-temper, 

\  '.  '^  ^ -^.     :^...iA^:    It  aped  on  her  husband,  were  fully  pro^ 

^.     *  ..'.. .     >ii<J  ventured  from  time  to  time  to  lift 

!  ^  .,  >.     -*.    ^<  -iciie«l  personal  outrage  to  the  degradal 

.     i  ^  „^- ^       iav\/i»ivued  by  a  policy  of  passive  resistai 

;  !  I  ,-.  -  *     *-  :Ltwu  years  he  had  adopted  from  religi 

^     ,    '^-.^aS    ■>  'u^*^  his' conduct  by  threats  of  perse 
_     ..^   .  >J^  :hnist  herself  before  him  on  the  stepi 
1     ;  ,»,.».-«    ^  ?<t*iO*»  of  which  ho  was  attending  against 

^  •-ca  .iouse  and  blows,  and  as  the  sole  ref 
«%n*icyte  ilrove  him  with  ignominy  home.  [ 
■>\  a:*  unwomanly  deed,  and  perhaps  still  m 
sa«^a«ai>i  by  him  in  the  necessary  effort  of  & 
.   r«.  .uid  much  mental  and  bodily  sufPerii 


CHAP.  XLIX.]  CRUELTY.  §  1638 

Here,  it  is  perceived,  there  was  no  attempt  by  the  husband  to  ex* 
ercise  physical  restraint,  which  it  may  be  supposed  would  have 
been  effectual.  Moreover,  said  the  judge :  "  I  do  not  believe  that 
his  wife  ever  intended  or  is  likely  to  do  him  serious  harm  by  per- 
sonal violence."  Yet  it  was  not  deemed  by  this  learned  person  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  measure  strength  with  the  wife,  or, 
declining,  to  abstain  from  seeking  the  protection  of  the  court. 
"  Where  the  woman  is  the  assailant,"  it  was  observed,  "  many  a 
man  may  submit  to  the  outrage  of  a  blow,  who  would  defend  him- 
-self  from  real  injury  if  imminent."  And  on  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  case,  the  court  granted  the  husband  the  separation  prayed.^ 
Again,  — 

§  1636.  Charge  of  Adultery.  —  We  have  seen  how  a  husband's 
maliciously  charging  his  wife  with  adultery  is  regarded  in  her 
divorce  suit  for  his  cruelty .^  In  reason,  a  wife's  like  accusation 
against  the  husband  should  be  no  less  available  to  him  in  his 
suit  for  her  cruelty,  and  so  the  authorities  are  understood  to  be.^ 
And  — 

§  1637.  Entarap  Hoaband.  —  It  has  been  deemed  cruelty  justify- 
ing a  divorce  for  the  wife  to  attempt  to  entrap  the  husband  into  the 
appearance  of  having  committed  adultery.*    On  the  other  hand, — 

§  1638.  Petty.  —  The  wife's  petty  annoyances  of  the  husband, 
such  as  fault-finding,  disparaging  his  common-sense,  taste,  and 
judgment,  and  other  like  complainings  of  him ;  ^  her  three-months' 
absence  from  home  to  learn  painting,  without  his  consent;^  her 
occasionally  addressing  him  angrily  and  disrespectfully,  and  for  a 
few  days  refusing  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him,''  —  have 
severally  been  held  inadequate  cruelty  for  divorce  in  favor  of  the 
husband.  It  would  be  the  same  were  the  wife  the  complainant  on 
the  like  grounds. 


1  Prichard  v.  Prichard,  3  Swab.  &  T.  B.  732 ;  Densmore  v.  Densmore,  6  Mackey, 

523.     The  learned  judge,  however,  held  544,  546,  547;    Holjoke  v,  Holyoke,  78 

that  the  husband  in  this  case  should  be  Me.   404;    Whitmore    t;.  Whitmore,   49 

required  to  make  some  provision  for  the  Mich.  417;    Carpenter  v.  Carpenter,  30 

wife;   and  overruled  White  i;.  White,  1  Kan.  712,  46  Am.  R.  108;  McAlister  v. 

Swab.  &  T.  591,  and  Dart  v.  Dart,  3  McAlister,  71  Tex.  695. 

Swab.  &  T.  208,  in  which  it  had  been  «  Uhlmann  v,  Uhlmann,  17  Abb.  N. 

held  that  this   could  not  be  done.     "I  Cas.  236. 

think,"  he  said,  "  if  there  is  no  prece-  *  Johnson  v,  Johnson,  49  Mich.  639. 

dent,  I  ought  to  make  one."  <  Smith  v.  Smith,  62  Cal.  466. 

a  Ante,  §  1569,  1570.  f  Scott  v.  Scott,  61  Tex.  119. 

•  KeUy  t;.  Kelljr,  18  Nev.  49,  51  Am. 
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JUDICIAL  DIT0RCE8. 


fBOOE   YIX* 


§  1639.  ** endanger  Life/*  —  Under  a  statute  atithoriziDg  divorce 
for  ill-treatment  dangerous  to  the  life,^  a  husband's  allegatioiif 
Bustained  on  demurrer,  was  in  substance  tJiat  his  wife  had  shame- 
fully treated  him  by  beating  and  bruising  him  without  just  cause; 
that  she  had  at  divers  times  declared  it  would  be  right  for  her 
to  put  poison  into  his  food,  and  she  should  be  glad  if  he  were 
dead;  tliat  his  occupation  required  him  to  have  at  all  times  ceiv 
tain  poisons  about  his  house ;  and  that  be  had  been  compelled  to 
exercise  the  greatest  caution  to  keep  them  out  of  her  way,  fearing 
she  would  get  possession  of  them  and  endeavor  to  poison  him.* 

V.    The  Effect  of  III  Conduct  in  the  Complaining  Party, 

§  1640*  The  Several  Defences, — ^  available  in  all  divorce  suits, 
Bre  for  the  second  volume.  The  doctrine  o£  this  sub-title  is  dif- 
ferent: namely, — 

§  1641.  Probable  Consequence. — ^  Where  the  defendant's  cruelty 
is  the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  matrimonial  ill  con- 
duct  in  the  plaintiff,  the  divorce  will  not  be  granted.  A  wife's 
*'  remedy,"  in  sucl*  a  case,  '*  is  in  her  own  power.  She  has  only 
to  change  her  conduct;  otherwise  the  wife  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  misconduct  herself,  pro\*oke  the  ill-treatment,  and  then' 
complain."®    Within  this  doctrine, — 

§1642.  Mutual  Contest — Under  Frovocation. — Violence  in- 
flicted  in  a  mutual  contest,  or  ordinarily  w*hen  the  party  com- 
plaining pro%^oked  it,*  is  no  cause  for  judicial  interference.^  Fop 
example,  a  wife  refused  to  surrender  to  her  husband  some  keys 
which  he  had  the  right  to  possess,  and  he  undertook  to  wrest 


1  Ante,  §  1615. 

^  Beel>e  v.  Bee  bo,  10  Iowa,  133. 

•  Waring  v.  Waring,  2  PLillim.  132, 
133,  1  Eog,  Ec,  210,  211;  Moulton  v, 
Motilton,  2  BnrlK  CK.  309 ;  Poor  i\  Poor, 
8  N.  IL  307,  29  Am.  \h  664  ;  Anon>TnouH, 
4  D^,  94;  Daiger  ik  iMiger^  2  Md.  Ch. 
S35;  Skinner  t".  SkinDer,  5  Ww.  449; 
Richards  v.  Richards,  37  Pa.  225,  228; 
Johnson  ik  Johnson*  14  Cal.  459.  Am; 
Von  Glahn  r.  Von  Glnbn.  46  111.  \M\ 
Recfl  IV  R&ed,  4  Nev.  395;  Harper  r. 
Harper,  99  Mo.  301  ;  Knight  v.  Knight, 
31  Iowa.  451  ;  Chllris  p.  Cliilds,  49  Md. 
509 ;    Buyd  v.  Boyd,  Harper  Ch.    144 ; 
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Hughes  y.  Hughes,  Law  Rep.  1  P.  &  M. 
219,  And  i4ee  LiiJande  t\  Joi^,  5  I^.  iVu* 
32;  Bedell  h\  Bedell,  1  Johun,  Ch,  604; 
DevaismeB  v,  Devai?n>e«,  3  Code  R*  I»i, 
3  Am.  Law  Jour  x.  s.  279 

*  Pcavey  I',  Peavcy.  76  Ioi»*a,  443; 
Machftdo  r  Bonet,  39  La.Ati.  47&;  Tajr- 
lor  IV  Tiiylor.  1 1  Or.  3a3. 

*  Ruxnlmll  iv  Rum  ball,  Poynter  Mar. 
&  Div.  237,  note  I  Dysart  v  Dywirt,  l 
Rob.  Ec,  106,  123;  Whaley  p.  Whalejr,  6S 
Iowa,  047  ;  Germ  nn  v.  G<^rman,  57  Mich. 
2.'iG ;  Potter  r.  Potter.  75  Iowa,  21 1  ;  Caa- 
tfuiGdo  IK  Fortier.  34  La.  An.  135;  Maben 
V.  Maben,  72  Iowa,  658* 


CHAP.  XUX.]  CRUELTY.  §  1645 

them  from  her.  In  the  scuflSe,  she  went  against  the  wall  and 
bruised  her  arm  and  breast.  But  she  was  adjudged  not  entitled 
to  a  divorce.^     Still, — 

§  1643.  Reform.  —  The  path  to  reform  is  always  open.  So  that 
after  a  wife  has  mended  her  conduct,  if  the  husband  is  guilty  of 
cruelty  the  court  will  interpose.'    Or  — 

§  1644.  Bxoessive  Violenoe.  —  Should  the  husband's  violence, 
though  in  return  for  the  wife's  misconduct,  be  "  wholly  unjustified 
by  the  provocation,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  otfence,  it 
might  still  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  interfere  judicially."  For 
example,  if  it  were  proved,  as  alleged  in  one  case,  that  he  had 
attempted  to  burn  her  alive,  she  might  probably  be  entitled  to 
a  divorce  though  herself  guilty  of  gross  misbehavior.®  There  is 
a  cruelty,  said  Lord  Stowell,  which  "  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
misconduct.  .  .  .  Though  misconduct  may  authorize  a  husband 
in  restraining  a  wife  of  her  personal  liberty,  yet  no  misconduct 
of  hers  could  authorize  him  in  occasioning  a  premature  delivery, 
or  refusing  her  the  use  of  common  air."  *  And  there  are  various 
American  cases  wherein  the  wife  has  been  granted  her  divorce 
because,  though  herself  not  free  from  blame,  the  husband  had 
visited  her  ill  conduct  with  a  greatly  disproportionate  return.^  It 
was  in  one  case  laid  down  that  if  he  has  repeatedly  beaten  her, 
whatever  the  provocation  from  her  in  words  and  actions,  she  may 
have  this  remedy.®    An  illustrative  instance  is  — 

§  1645.  Beating  and  Kicking  Pregnant  Wife.  —  We  have  from 
Sir  John  Nicholl  the  following:  "  Besides  the  endurance  of  many 
privations  during  the  severe  winter  of  1813-14,  when,  in  a  state 
of  advanced  pregnancy,  an  act  of  personal  violence  occurs  which 
is  thus  deposed  to  by  Mackenzie,  on  the  seventh  article :  '  About 
a  month  before  Lady  Westmeath's  confinement.  Lord  Westmeath 

1  Oliver  p.  Oliver,  1  Hag.  Con.  361,  4  era,  3  Grant,  U.  C.  Ch.  431 ;  Jackson  r. 

Eng.  Ec.  429,  433,  434.  Jackson,  8  Grant,  U.  C.  Ch.  499 ;  Eiden- 

^  Waring  v.  Waring,  2  Phillim.  132,  mnller  w.  Eidonniuller,  37  Cal.  364 ;  Shores 

133,  1  Eng.  Ec.  210.  211;   Best  v.  Best,  r.  Shores,  23  Ind.  546;  Marsh  v.  Marsh, 

1  Add.  Ec.  411,423,  2  Eng.  Ec.  158, 163;  64  Iowa,  667;   Vocacek   v.  Vocacek,   16 

Skinner  u.  Skinner,  5  Wis.  449.  Neb.  453;  Boeck  t;.  Boeck,  16  Neb.  196; 

»  Best  V.  Best,  1  Add.  Ec.  411,  423,  2  Machado  v.  Bonet,  39  La.  An.  475 ;  Segel- 

Eng.  Ec  158,  163,  164.  baum  r.  Segelbaom,  39  Minn.  258.     And 

*  Evans  v.  Evans,  1  Hap.  Con.  35.  4  see  Thomas  v.  Tailleo,  13  La.  An.  127; 
Eng.  Ec.  310.  316;  s.  p.  Waring  v.  War-  Gholston  v,  Ghol8ton,31  Ga.  625;  Gordon 
ing,  2  Phillim.  132,  1  Eng.  Ec  210.  v,  Gordon.  48  Pa.  226. 

*  Kingv.King,  28  Ala.315;  Rutledge  «  Hawkins  v.  Hawkins,  65  Md.  104. 
V.  RuUedge,  5  Sneed,  554 ;  Severn  v.  Sev-  And  see  Wesseb  i?.  Wesaels,  28  111.  Ap.  253. 
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called  deponent  up  about  four  o'clock  one  moruing,  to  go  to  Lady 
Weslmeatb.  When  deponent  went,  Lady  Weutmeath  was  lying  in 
bed,  and  Lord  Westmeath  standing  in  hi»  dressing-gown.  Depo-1 
uent  asked  Lady  Westmeath  if  she  was  taken  ill ;  she  said  do  ; 
but  that  Lord  Delvin  [the  husband  as  known  before  he  became 
Marquis  of  Westmeath]  had  been  beating  her,  and  had  kicked  her 
in  the  side ;  and  she  complained  of  being  in  pain  from  it.  Lord 
Westmeath  then  said,  *'  Emily,  you  provoked  me  to  do  it."  Lady 
Weatmeath  looked  at  him,  but  said  nolhing  to  him;  but  asked 
depoueat  why  she  had  come.  Deponent  said  Lord  Delvin  had 
called  her.  Lady  Westmeath  said  she  might  go  to  her  own  room 
igaiii.  Lord  Westmeath  appeared  by  his  manner,  when  he  called 
her,  to  bo  frightened.'  An  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  charge 
is  here,  then,  necessarily  implied  from  his  observation,  *  You  pro- 
voked me  to  do  it/  It  is  true  that  when  he  has  done  it  he  him- 
ieU  ia  frightened  and  calls  the  maid ;  but  he  in  effect  admita 
that  her  stateujent  is  correct.  How  ungovernable  must  be  the 
passions  of  a  husband,  who,  scarcely  a  month  before  his  wife's 
oon&uement  of  her  first  child,  can  be  hurried  away  to  such  an 
outrage !  It  recjuii*es  no  definition  of  cruelty  to  pronounce  this 
to  he  an  act  of  aggravated  cruelty.  '  You  provoked  me  to  do 
it;*  uo  provocation  could  justify  or  palliate  it"^    Still, — 

§  1646.  h69m  Reprehensible.  —  In  a  middle  class  of  cases,  where 
the  party  complained  of  proceeded  less  far,  if  the  complaining 
wife  waa  greatly  in  fault  she  cannot  have  her  divorce  though  her 
haabatid  is  not  justifiable  and  an  indictment  against  him  for  the 
iMMary  might  be  maintained.^  In  the  words  of  Lord  Stowell,  her 
*^awti  eonduct  does  not  give  her  a  title  to  compluin;"^  of  Dr. 
Lii«hiugtoiit  if  she  **can  insure  her  own  safety  by  lawful  obe- 
dmice  aiid  by  proper  self-command,  she  has  no  right  to  come 
liec^  for  this  court  affords  its  aid  only  where  the  necessity  for  its 
aid  i»  atealtitely  proved/'  *  And  in  a  Louisiana  case,  whei-ein  a 
oonduot  had  been  outrageous  was  held  not  entitled 


V.  W«fime»th.   2    Hag. 

t  7*.  4  l^ir-  Ke.  23»,  274. 

^  CM^  •.  l*%tliK  49  Md,  509 ;  Coles 

^  i^^j^  .  >^..-   r%  MT;  Bejfbio  t\  Beg- 

^^  ^  -K;   |)*rtMines  o*  Do- 

124,  a  Am. 

^  ikt^mk  V.  Gtoest^  Law 

9  PhiUim.   132, 


144.  I  Eijg.  Ec,  210,  216;  Taylor  t*.  T%y^ 
\oT,  a  Lee,  172,  6  Eng.  Ec.  81  ,  KimbaU  r, 
KimboU,  13  N.  H,  222 ;  Poor  v.  Poor,  B 
N.  H.  307,  29  Am.  D.  6&4.  The  kst  cue 
10  both  able  and  rendnblt* 

*  Dyflart  t\  l>}-siirt,  1  Rob,  Ec,  10$, 
140,  Thi»  coae  ww  flpjwalcd  to  the 
Arched  Court,  where  8ir  Herl>ert  .Tenner 
Fast  overruled  Di.  Lnahiugton's  decifiioii. 


CHAP.  XUX.]  CRUELTY.  §  1647 

to  a  separation  though  her  husband  ill-treated  her,  the  court  ob- 
served that  the  law  "  is  made  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  party, 
not  for  interfering  in  quarrels  where  both  parties  commit  recip- 
rocal excesses  and  outrages."^  Therefore  violence  in  a  mutual 
quarrel,  wherein  one  party  suffers  as  much  as  the  otlier,  is  not 
cruelty.*  And  still  "  there  are,"  said  Goldthwaite,  J., "  some  acts 
of  violence,  such  as  involve  danger  to  life,  limb,  or  health,  —  acts 
which  render  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  wife 
that  she  should  be  separated  from  the  husband,  —  and  when  con- 
duct of  this  character  is  proved,  it  admits  of  no  palliation  or  ex- 
cuse if  intentionally  done."  *  The  court,  in  considering  to  which 
of  the  two  classes  a  case  belongs,  should  not  so  much  ask  what 
forbearance  the  law  of  Christianity  required  as  what  naturally 
and  probably  a  person  with  the  imperfections  common  to  human- 
ity would  be  prompted  to  exercise.* 

§  1647.  In  Brief,  —  though  a  wife's  ill  conduct  in  a  measure 
contributed  to  what  she  complains  of  in  her  husband,  and  his  did 
not  reach  the  extreme  point,  still  if  his  cruelty  was  very  aggra- 
vated it  will  entitle  her  to  a  divorce  ;*  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  cannot  ordinarily  complain  with  effect  if  herself  materially  in 
fault.  Yet  the  more  unexceptionable  her  conduct,  the  more  meri- 
torious her  cause.®  Arid  the  greater  her  husband's  misbehavior, 
the  less^  will  her  cause  be  embarrassed  by  her  own.  No  merely 
ideal  perfection  is  to  be  required  of  either.  "The  criterion  by 
which,  in  human  tribunals,  the  conduct  of  human  beings  is  to  be 
estimated,"  is  not,  it  has  been  said,  "  the  rule  either  of  ideal  per- 
fection or  of  occasional  excellence,  but  .  .  •  that  standard  which, 
being  attainable  by  the  various  classes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
is  sufficiently  high  to  insure  the  preservation  and  promotion  of 
the  morals  and  good  order  of  society."  ^    The  court  will  look  into 

But  I  do  not  ODderstand  that  there  was  *  EleTtas  v.  Pignegay,  9  La.  419.    See 

any  general  dissent  from  the  principles  of  also  Boyd  v.  Boyd,  Harper,  144 ;  Mayhngh 

law  laid  down,  though  an  expression  im-  v,  Mayhugh,  7  B.  Monr.  424 ;  Watkinson 

mediately  preceding  the  one  quoted  in  the  v,  Watkinson,  12  B.  Monr.  210. 

text  was  disapproved.    Ih.  512.    A  further  *  See  Doyle  v.  Doyle,  26  Mo.  545,  547. 

appeal  was  taken,  hut  it  was  abandoned  ^  Holden  v.  Holdcn,  1  Hag.  Con.  453 ; 

on  a  compromise  between  the  parties.   lb.  Dysart  v.  Dysart,  1  Rob.  £c.  106,  133, 

543;  Wadd.  Dig.  155.  134;    Taylor    v.    Taylor,    4    Des.    167; 

1  Durand  v.  Her  Husband,  4  Mart.  La.  Headen  v.  Headen,  15  La.  61 ;  Jones  v. 

174,  Derbigny,  J.  Jones,  Wright,  155;  Griffin  i;.  Griffin,  8 

«  Soper  V.  Soper,  29  Mich.  305.  B.  Monr.  120. 

•  David  V.  David,  27  Ala.  222,  224.  7  Marshall,  C.  J.  in  Mayhugh  v.  May- 

hugh,  7  B.  Monr.  424,  428. 
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*     -tt^^    .-^is*:*  wherein  it  was  important 

:.  1  i#r»i  iiw  and  fact.    Added  to  which, 

..  .     v..::^  ir  "iiis  matrimonial  oflFence  ;  naiu< 
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^     .,.      .•..-.•«-»s  IX  ihe  ultimate  question  of  inqu 

*.,.i:iiiiuiu^  :f  the  cohabitation  would  be  pliy 

J  ,     ^*j.-t.j»..v.inc  ?wlT,     Still  this  mixture  of  thin 

.  .vir»-t»rt'*..  is  not  destructive  of  the  distinct) 
I  --^  i^     lint  in  reason  the  rule  is  that  — 
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^  *.  ^  *^^ur  cttfif',  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  t 

.....^r,.ir»dp«  frfiDi  them  should  cohabitation  be  ] 

-<^^t,Ai--  ft:  lav  for  the  court;  whether  those  a< 

^    .^.    «rt-*h'»'  thr  danger  exists,  are  questions  of  ii 

^^        ^      '■Mnfically.  as  in  multitudes  of  analogous  cases 

^    _^.^.  onr  iiiri«r»rud^ncc,  the  inquiry  becomes  a  mix 

.  «^    f^ri :  ti»t  i**  *'^^  J"^S^  *^^^^  *^^  J^^J  ^h^*  is  t 


CHAP.  XLIX.]  CRUELTY.  §  1652 

law  upon  the  several  conclusions  of  fact  which  the  evidence  tends 
to  establish,  and  tlie  jury  decides  what  one  of  those  conclusions 
has  been  sustained  in  proof.    Agreeably  to  this  distinction, — 

§  1650.  JudiciaUy  stated.  —  It  was  laid  down  in  New  Hamp- 
shire that  a  i-ule  determining  what  conduct  constitutes  cruelty  as 
a  cause  of  divorce  is  of  law  for  the  court,  and  whether  or  not  the 
evidence  shows  such  conduct  is  of  fact  for  the  jury.^  Where  the 
evidence,  assuming  it  to  be  true,  is  not  legally  sufficient,  the  court 
may  so  decide  as  a  question  of  law.^ 

§  1651.  Cressweli's  Distinction.  —  Not  greatly  differing  from 
the  foregoing.  Sir  C.  Cress  well  in  an  English  case  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  apprehend  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  I  shall  be  bound 
to  direct  the  jury  what  acts  constitute  legal  cruelty,  and  they  will 
have  to  find  whether  the  acts  done  are  cruelty  or  not,"  as  well  as 
find  whether  or  not  the  alleged  acts  were  done.* 

§  1652.   The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

Matrimony  contemplates  a  cohabiting  or  dwelling  together  of 
the  parties,  and  thereon  a  mutual  performance  of  the  correlate 
duties  which  the  law  superinduces  upon  the  marriage.  And  while 
one  does  his  part,  the  other  is  not  authorized  to  withdraw  and 
live  in  separation.  But  neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  can 
continue  the  cohabitation,  with  the  due  discharge  of  matrimonial 
duties,  if  in  physical  peril  from  the  other.  And  whenever  by 
reason  of  the  other's  fault  the  peril  exists,  the  party  put  in  peril 
is  entitled  to  be  judicially  separated  or  divorced  from  the  other. 
The  creating  of  the  peril,  in  whatever  manner  done,  whether  by 
blows,  by  threats,  or  by  conduct  producing  mental  anguish  to  the 
detriment  of  the  physical  health,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  termed 
cruelty.  And  as  the  law  does  not  concern  itself  about  trifles,  the 
cruelty  must  be  of  a  magnitude  serious,  so  as  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  serious  nature  of  suspending  or  dissolving  the  marriage 
relation.  It  may  proceed  either  from  the  husband  or  from  the 
wife.  In  the  details  of  this  doctrine,  the  particular  character  of 
marriage,  the  law's  idea  of  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  health  of  the  respective  parties,  and  all  analo- 
gous things  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 

1  Janyrin  v.  JanrriD,  58  N.  H.  144.  *  Tomkins  v.  TomkiDS,  1  Swab.  &  T. 

3  Gordon  v.  Gordon,  48  Pa.  226.  168,  169. 
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CHAPTER  L, 

DEESnOX. 

S:*iSX!<SL  IntrodiKtian. 

.w^-^<W&  Diflecmg  Terms  of  Statutes. 

'.4«»-^60C.  Ccsasdoa  of  Cohabitatioii. 

l-jsT-;??**  Incenc  to  Desert  snd  Acta  accompanjing. 

irsa^rru  TheJnstifleacioii. 

:m*;rr«fc  Condnaitr  of  the  nesertion. 

iTTT.  Distiiictioa  between  Law  and  Eyidenoe. 

177%.  Doctzinfl  of  Ch^iter  restated. 

—  The  pleading,  practice,  and  evidence  are 

n;-*.  aw»  Chiptar  dMdAd.— We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Gen- 

x..-a«  .  IL  The  Differing  Terms  of  the  Statutes  ;  III.  The 

u   i  :a«  Cohabitation ;  IV.  The  Intent  to  Desert  and  the 

>    ,.<L.di|Mttvtn|C :  V.  The  Justification;  VI.  The  Continuity 

;  TIL  The  Distinction  between  the  Law  and  the 


L  The  General  Doctrine. 

uid  Death  compared.  —  By  the  common  opin- 
**-.^ac.  ^,^01  which  only  a  small  minority  dissent,  death 
>^.'m'^^»a  v?£  disembodied  from  embodied  people.    Our 
^  ^    . ..  .u  %e  .Till  dead  has  but  stepped  a  little  way  from  us ; 
.^    ^    s*   i   ew  vieem«  he  is  still  to  us  a  ministering  angel, 
...^-.    V,    =1  ui  r*»*pects  with  the  same  power  of  rendering  us 
,,  ..-    «^  XiCi^*    Oq  the  other  hand,  the  wife  who  has  irrevo- 
X.  -^  ler  auskand  never  hereafter  will  be  so  much  as  a 
>^$:.  ob^  sktcel  to  him;  but  as  to  him,  and  as  to  tlie  matri- 
,.i.    u^>    a  th^  social  system,  she  has  "more  than  died^and 
K     ••^'••i^^   *  ^"^^f^  completely  dissolved  than  it  ordinarily  is 
>  'MK-^rjil  ieath  of  the  wife.    And  still  — 
■-<*»v.   »rg^  Older.  —  The  law  is  the  conservator  of  social 
.^^        ^'^wm^  it  »»  »uch,  no  considerate  and  well-disposed  per- 


GHAP.  L.]  DESERTION.  §  1658 

son  will  act  contrary  to  its  regulations.  If  a  husband  dies,  nature 
has  provided  no  means  for  bringing  him  to  life,  and  all  know  that 
the  marriage  has  irrevocably  terminated.  K  he  deserts  his  wife, 
however  irrevocably,  the  public  sees  only  a  cessation  of  the  cohab- 
itation for  the  present  time ;  it  knows  nothing  of  the  rest ;  the  law 
has  taken  cognizance  of  nothing,  and  the  public  order  will  be  vio- 
lated should  either  of  the  parties  remarry.  It  is  as  though  the 
man  had  committed  murder,  which  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well 
as  that  of  the  land  renders  his  life  forfeit;  it  would  still  be  a 
violation  of  the  necessary  rules  of  public  order  for  a  neighbor  to 
seize  him  and  bury  him  as  though  dead,  while  the  law  had  taken 
no  steps,  and  no  judgment  against  him  had  been  rendered.  Pre- 
cisely in  like  manner  an  irrevocable  desertion  snaps  the  internal 
vinculum  of  the  marriage,  but  nobody  has  the  right  to  act  upon 
this  result  until  it  has  been  declared  by  a  judgment  of  divorce. 
Further  as  to  the  law, — 

§  1657.  Opinion  —  Dogma.  —  Marriage  having  been  always  re- 
garded as  a  semi-rejigious  afifair,  and  even  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  as  a  sacrament  of  the  Church,  dogma  has  so  stepped 
in  and  blended  with  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  statement  just  madie  has  the  sanction  of  the  common  judg- 
ment of  mankind.  More  exactly,  opinion  can  be  scarcely  said  to 
have  spoken  on  the  subject.  The  true  name  of  the  voice  which  we 
mostly  hear  is  ecclesiastical  dogma.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
accepts  neither  adultery  nor  desertion  as  ground  of  divorce  other- 
wise than  through  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  because  marriage  is 
its  sacrament,  wherewith  unhallowed  hands  may  not  interfere ; 
and  Protestants,  who  do  not  deem  it  a  sacrament,  are  in  some 
measure  divided  as  to  the  scriptural  sufficiency  of  desertion  for 
dissolution,  though  the  greater  number  deem  it  adequate.  But 
the  law  of  our  several  States  takes  no  cognizance  of  dogma,  or 
of  the  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  any  particular 
sect.^  So  that  in  most  of  our  States  the  law  follows  nature  by 
making  desertion,  when  irrevocable,  and  when  a  time  which  it 
approves  has  been  given  to  the  deserted  party  for  reflection  and 
repentance,  ground  for  dissolving  the  marriage.^ 

§  1658.  In  Scotland,  —  ever  since  the  Reformation,  desertion 
has  been  deemed  a  just  cause  for  marriage  dissolution.^    And  in 

1  Ante,  §  42-45.  •  1  FZM.  Dom.  Rel.  654,  655,  677,  et 

«  Ante,  §  46,  50,  58,  64. 
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JS7%  ft  ititete  somewhat  differmg  in  its  forms  of  expression  from 
ofdutanr  American   ones  was   enacted, —  providing,   that    if 
tibe  IntttiftJid  or  wife  *^  divertis  fra  uther's  cainpanie  without 
Mie  rBftaonablfl  cause  alledged  or  reduced  bcfoir  an  judge,  end  re- 
T— **^**  at  their  maheious  obstinacie  be  tbe  space  of  fi>ure  zeires^ 
and  ia  the  meaue  time  refusis  all  privie  admonitions,  the  husband 
oi  the  vile,  or  tlie  wife  of  the  husband,  for  dew  adherence  :  Tliat 
the  husband  or  the  wife  sail  call  and  persew  the  obstinate 
1  offender  befoir  the  Jndge  Ordinar  for  adherence.     Aud  in 
D«i  -    ^.^  "it  causes  be  alledeed  quhairfoir  na  adherence  suhl 
he»biit  sentence  proceedis  against  the  offender  refusand 

to  ohev  the  samin :  The  husband  or  the  wife  sail  meene  themselves 
to  the  superior  magistrate,  videUret  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  sail 
obteiue  hitters  in  the  four  formes,  conforme  to  the  sentence  of 
tdhenence:  Qnhilk  charge  being  contemned,  and  therefoir  being 
dcuunccd  rebel  and  put  to  the  home,  then  the  husband  or  the 
wifo  to  suto  tbe  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  power,  and  require  the 
famchful  archbisliop,  bishop,  or  superintendant  of  the  countrie 
Quhftir  the  offender  remaines,  to  direct  p^i^^e  admonitiones  to  the 
Mlii!  "^  ^T,  admonisching  him  or  her,  as  befoir,  for  adherence; 
Qtil  uhnonitiones  gif  ho  or  she  contemptuously  disobeys, 

Ihal  archbisliop,  bishop,  or  superintendant  to  direct  charges  to 
the  mittisterof  that  parocliin  quhair  tbe  offender  remaines;  or,  in 
fMe  there  be  nane,  or  that  tbe  minister  will  not  execute,  t^  the 
minister  of  the  next  adjecent  kirk  tlieirto,  Qulia  sail  proceede 
t|[fttci«t  the  said  offender  with  publick  admonitiones,  and  gif  they 
he  iHWlemned,  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication  —  Quhilk  anis 
betiiit  pronounced^  the  malicious  and  obstinat  defection  of  tlie 
iM^rlie  oflfendcr  to  be  ane  sufficient  cause  of  divorce,  and  the  said 
Mrtic"  offender  to  tyno  and  lose  their  tocher  and  donationes 
mgy^fUi^  nuptiiuJ**  Fraser  says  that  *Mhe  only  particulars  in  this 
^tiiltite  now  in  desuetude  are  the  letters  of  four  forms,  which 
|miv9  been  superseded  by  letters  of  horning,  and  presbyteries  have 
tom»  in  room  of  the  bishop,"  ^  Later,  there  has  been  some  legis- 
hiltoa  m  to  conjugal  rights  in  Scotland,  but  not  essentially  change 
lug  Ihe  Ittv  of  the  present  subject.^ 


iii|..  $Mt  Mtt.  A  DIr.  3(»8;  Brewster  Act  of  1861,"  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  S6     ZioQp 

K^  >         "    **      "  '  iflianR.  —  This  Scotch  form  Ha*  been  ia 

^  ^vl.  680,681.  some  de|c*^e  followed  in  LomsinniL     pief^ 

^  iwv     vv^j%«^^  lUghtt  Amendmeiit  kiua  v*  Potts,  6  La.  An.  U;  MuU«r  v. 
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§  1659.  In  England,  —  we  saw  in  a  preceding  chapter,^  the  Ref- 
ormation is  understood  to  have  wrought  a  similar  change  of 
opinion,  but  it  was  not  carried  into  the  law.  And  when,  in  1857, 
divorce  jurisdiction  was  given  to  a  lay  tribunal,^  desertion  neither 
of  the  husband  nor  of  the  wife  was  made  ground  to  dissolve  the 
marriage ;  and  the  only  effect  permitted  it  for  this  purpose  was, 
that  while  the  husband's  adultery  alone  does  not  entitle  the  wife 
to  a  dissolution,  it  does  when  "  coupled  with  desertion  without 
reasonable  excuse  for  two  years  or  upwards."  *    Hence,  — 

§  1660.  Our  Unwritten  Law,  —  as  brought  from  England  by  our 
forefathers,  does  not  permit  divorce  for  desertion.  So  that  our 
statutes  on  the  subject  are  original  provisions.*     But  — 

§  1661.  Restitution  of  Conjugal  Rights.  —  There  is  some  reason 
to  deem  that  the  English  law  concerning  the  restitution  of  conju- 
gal rights  may  be  regarded,  in  a  semi-theoretical  sense,  as  per- 
taining to  our  unwritten  law.  But  we  never  had  in  any  colony  or 
State  a  tribunal  with  jurisdiction  to  administer  it,^  so  that  within 
the  explanations  of  a  preceding  chapter  ®  it  has  always  remained 
in  practical  abeyance.  Yet  the  principles  on  which  the  law  of  this 
subject  was  in  England  administered  appear  to  have  some  appli- 
cation in  our  divorce  suit  for  desertion.  When  our  country  was 
settled,  this  proceeding  constituted  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  was  in  personam^  and  by  it  the  deserting 
party  was  compelled  to  return  to  coliabitation,  if  the  other,  says 
Blackstone,  "  be  weak  enough  to  desire  it." "  It  was  available 
either  to  the  husband  or  the  wife.  On  the  wife,  for  example, 
establishing  her  claim,  there  was  a  decree  that  the  husband  re- 
ceive her  back,  and  likewise  treat  her  with  conjugal  affection ;  and 
he  would  not  be  discharged  from  the  suit  until  he  had  complied 
with  both  branches  of  the  decree.®    Imprisonment  followed  diso- 

HQtOD,  13  La.  An.  1,  71   Am.  D.  504;  the  wife  on  the  gpronnd  of  adultery  or 

Harman  v.  McLeland,  16  La.  26;   Bien-  crnelty,  or  desertion  without  cause  for 

Ten  a  v.  Her  Husband,  14  La.  An.  386 ;  two  years  and  upwards.'* 

Merrill  v.  Flint,  28  La.  An.  194;  Blanch-         «  Ante,  §  1475,  1476. 

ard  V,  Baillienx,  37  La.  An.  127.  ^  Ante,  §  69.      And    see    Cmger  v. 

1  Ante,  §  1496.  Douglas,  4  Edw.  Ch.  433,  506. 

3  Ante,  §  153  and  note.  o  Ante,  §  115-149. 

»  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  §  27.    By  §  16,  ^3   Bl.  Com.   94 ;    Scott  r.   Scott,  4 

"a  sentence  of  judicial  separation  (which  Swab.  &  T.  113.    And  see  ante,  §  69,  70. 
shall  have  the  effect  of  a  divorce  a  meruta         8  Gill  v.  Gill,  cited  in  Orme  v,  Orme, 

et  thoro  under  the  existing  law,  and  sach  2  Add.  £c.  382,   2   Eng.   Ec.  354,  355 ; 

other  legal  effect  as  herein  mentioned)  Evans  v.  Evans,  1  Hag.  Con.  35,  4  Eng. 

may  be  obtained  either  by  the  husband  or  Ec.  310,  349. 
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bedience,  and  in  general  the  court  could  release  him  only  on  his 
obeying**     In  other  connections,  we  have  seen  something  of  wh; 
ia  the  later  law  of  England  on  the  subject.^    Now,  — 

§  1662.   Deftertion  defined.  —  In  the  nature  of  matrimonv,  a: 
in  harmony  with  the  established  principles  of  our  jurispruden 
desertion  as  a  matrimonial  offence  is  the  voluntary  separation  of 
one  of  the  married  parties  from  the  other,  or  the  voluntary  refu- 
to  renew  a  suspended  cohabitation,  without  justification  either 
the  consent  or  the  wrongful  conduct  of  the  otlier.^     It  has  the 
following  — 

§  16t»3.  BiementB.  —  Its  affirmative  natural  elements  are  two, 
the  cohabitation  ended,  and  the  offending  party's  intent  to  deseri 
The  statute  creates  a  third  affirmative  element,  —  the  lapse  of 
deiined  period  of  time.  Negatively,  it  must  be  without  legal  justi 
fication,  and  without  a  breach  of  the  continuity  which  the  statute 
renders  essential.  Statutes  in  special  terms  may  create  modifica- 
tions of  tlieae  propositions,  but  ours  do  not  generally  ;  thus^^ — 


II.    The  Differing  TermB  of  the  Statutes. 

§  1664*  Effect  of  Interpretation.  —  Statutes  unlike  in  phrasec 
ogYj  and  to  the  casual  view  dissimilar  in  meaning,  are  often  when" 
interpreted  found  to  be  identical  in  their  results  in  law.  We  saw 
something  of  this  in  connection  with  the  cruelty  statutes.*  And 
it  is  so  with  various  difTcrently  worded  enactments  making  deser- 
tion a  ground  of  divorce.  For  example,  a  clause  providing  divorce 
for  desertion  without  justifiable  cause  does  not  differ  from  one 
giving  this  remedy  simply  for  desertion ;  for  when  the  latter 


I  Barlee  v,  Biiflee,  1  Ad«L  Ec.  301. 
For  ape<'iiU  circa mstaoces  hi  wliitih,  by 
the  aid  of  rertnin  English  fttatntes,  the 
hoiiimtid  was  discharged  from  iTnfiriiw>o* 
ment  without  otwdieuce  to  the  original 
8ont47nc(*,  see  I^kin  v.  Lakiu»  I  SpiukH, 
274.  By  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  68,  the  decree 
for  return  to  cohabitation  cea^d  to  bo 
enfcirceftble  by  attachment*  Wei  don  u. 
Wtddaii,  10  P.  D.  72- 

*  Ante,  §  69,  15.1,  notej  Weld  on  in 
Weldon,  Biipra;  Bigwood  v.  BigTVood,  13 
P.  I).  89  J  Field  p.  Field.  14  R  Ih  26; 
Smith  V.  Smith,  15  P.  D.  11  ;  Hay  ward 
V.  Harward,  I  Swab.  &  T.  81  ;  Hope 
V,  Hope,  I  Swab.  &  T.  94;  Sopwith  v. 
Sopwith,2  Swab.  &  T.  160;  Burrotigha  v. 
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Barroughs,  2  Swab,  &  T.  303,  544; 
V.  Scott,  4  SwaK  &  T.  113;    Aoqo 
Anquez,  Law  Rep.  1  P.  &  M.  176;  BW| 
Iwnio  V.  Blackboroe,  I^w  Rep.  1   P.  It 
563;  Crothere  v,  Crothcr«,  I>aw  Rep.  I 
&  M.  568;  Miller  r.  Miller,  Law  Hep. 
P.  &  M.  13,  54 ;  A,  V,  A,  Law  Rep.  3  T 
Sl  M.  230 ;  Stanes  r.  SUne^i*  3  W  D.  42, 

•  Sisemore  v.  Sisemore,  17  Or.  54 
Benkert  v.  Benkert,  32  Cal.  467 ;  On  i 
Orr,  8  BuBh,  156 ;  Bes<  h  i>.  B<sscb.  27  Te^i 
390;  Kefltler  p.  Ke«tler.  4  Stew.  Ch.  1971 
Thorpe  i^  Thorpe,  9  R.  I.  57  ;  Meldowiter 
r.  McMownoy,  12  C.  E.  Green,  328.  _ 

*  Port,  §  1670. 
^  Ante,!  1534. 
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interpreted  by  the  unwritten  rule,^  it  is  seen  not  to  apply  to  a 
blameless  goiug  away  ;  that  is,  one  for  justifiable  cause.  And  a 
provision  giving  this  remedy  far  wilful  desertion  is  an  equivalent 
for  the  same  without  the  word  *'  wilful ;  '*  because  by  the  unwritten 
rule  that  would  not  be  desertion  to  which  the  will  did  not  consent. 
Further  to  illustrate,  — 

§1665.  Differing  Plira»e«  with  One  Meaning. — Not  inquiring 
what  are  the  latest  forms  of  the  statutory  expression  in  any  State, 
but  conscious  that  in  nearly  every  .State  they  are  continually  shift- 
ing, let  us  call  to  mind  some  w^hich  have  heretofore  received 
judicial  interpretation.  Thus,  the  several  expressions  ''  wilful,  con- 
tinued, and  obstinate  desertion  for  the  space  of  three  years  ;'*^ 
"  wilful,  obstinate,  and  continued  desertion  by  either  party  for  the 
torm  of  a  year;"^  «  wilful  desertion  for  three  years,  with  totul 
neglect  of  duty  by  the  other  party  ;**^  '*  when  either  of  the  parties 
shall  have  been  wilfully  absent  from  the  other  for  three  years  ;''^ 
when  either  party  '*  wilfully  deserts  '*  the  other,  "  and  absents  him- 
self without  a  reasonable  cause  for  the  space  of  one  year ; "  ®  when 
either  is  chargeable  with  "  wilful  and  malicious^  desertion,  and 
absence  from  the  habitation  of  the  other,  without  a  reasonable 
cause,  for  and  during  the  term  and  space  of  two  years;*'®  '*  when 
either  party  has  absented  himself  or  herself,  without  a  reasonable 
cause,  for  the  space  of  two  years  ;'*^  "  when  either  party  without 
Buflicicnt  cause,  and  without  consent  of  the  otlier,  shall  have 
abandoned  such  other,  and  refused  for  three  years  to  cohabit  with 
such  other;"***  "wilful  and  continued  desertion"  for  three  years;'^ 
"wilful  desertion  by  either  party  for  the  period  of  two  years,"'* 
—  are  practically  alike  in  effect,  except  as  to  time,  and  are  sub- 
stantial equivalents  for  the  single  word  "  desertion."  ^^  If  there 
are  slight  differences,  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  law ; 
though  in  the  forms  of  the  pleadings  the  particular  terms  of  the 

»  Ante,  §  164,  165.  147.\  1476. 

s  Fuhoii  tp.  FuUoD,  36  MissU.  517; 
Cdok  t'.  Ctjok»  2  Bi?ii«lej,  265.  Bee  Smi- 
deri>  t*   S«nder«,  2  Stew.  Oh.  410. 

'  Thompson's  Dig<^i*t.  FVirida,  p.  223. 

*  Connecticut  It.  8.  of  184*),  c.  2,  §  10. 

*  Swan's  8tftt.  of  1840,  *>li»o,  c.  AO,  %  1, 

*  Ctxie  of  lo^va,  of  IBM ,  pv  223  ;  Dmig- 
lass  V.  Douglass,  31  Iowa,  42  L 

T  Post,  §  1668. 

*  Pennaylvanitt  Stat  of  March  M,  1 815» 
DimlupV  I>aw«,  p.  303  j  Butler  i\  Butler, 


1  FaTBODSt  329 ;  lu^rsoU  v.  Ingersoll,  4d 
Pa.249,  9S  Am.D.  5oo. 

^  Frwland  f.  Freelaud,  19  Mo.  354. 

1^  Payaoii  v,  Paysoii.34  X.  H.  518,  And 
see  Daviis  v,  Davis,  37  N-  H.  191  ;  .Taniet 
r.  James,  58  N.  H.  266 ;  Bailey  r.  Bailey, 
21  Grat.  43. 

o  Word  r.  Word,  29  Ga.  281. 

*^  Benkert  i\  Benkert.  32  Cal  467. 

^^  And  f«ee  Hatjson  p.  South  Scituatei 
115  MiiAs.  336. 
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statutes  must,  as  wc  shall  see  in  the  sccoud  rolume,  be  regardi 
The  uames  uf  the  several  States  are  not  here  mentioned,  thot 
they  arc  discoverable  in  the  notes;  for,  in  the  frequent  rei 
ions  of  the  statutes,  the  terms  are  constantly  being  chan^ 
so  that  the  practitioner  is  safe  only  on  consulting  his  own  statuil 
books  of  the  date  when  the  dereliction  in  controversy  occurre 
Still,— 

§   1G66.     Different    Effect  —  (Not     *' making    Proviaion '*') . — "" 
occasionally  meet  with  a  statute  the  effect  whereof  is  somewt 
different ;  as,  for  example,  where,  in  the  words  of  the  report, 
cause  of  divorce  was  *'the  willing  absence  of  the  husband  fro 
the  wife  for  three  years  together,  without  making  suitable  pf 
vision  for  her  support "  she  was  required  to  show  his  abilitji 
Again,— 

§  1007.    '* Utter."  —  The    term    "utter   desertion"    has    bee 
deemed  in  some  circumstances  to  have  a  wider  effect  than  **  ( 
scrtion"  alone.^    So, — 

§  1668.  "MaHoioaa/' — The  word  '<  malicious,'*  employed  in  cob 
nection  with  **  desertion,"  as  in  the  j^cotch  statute,  —  "remaiii 
in  their  malicious  obstinacie  be  the  space  of  foure  zeires,'^* 
pears  to  have  some  effect,  though  not  ^reat*     In  the  crimir 
law,  malice   **  is   never   understood    to  denote   general   malevd 
lence,  or  unkindness  of  heart,  or  enmity  toward  a  particula 
individual ;    but  it  signifies  rather  the  intent  from  which   flo^ 
any  unlawful  and  injurious  act,  committed  without  legal  ji 
fication.'*^     It  does  not  require  enmity  to   a   person   injur 
as,    a    man   may   be   guilty   of    the    "malice    aforethought**   of 
murder,  and   bo   Inmg  for  it,  without  the   slightest  ill-will 
the  person  ho  kills.®      In    harmony  with  which  interpi-etatioB 
when   a   husband   in    Scotland,  lea%'ing  his   wife   and   countr 
went  to  Australia  to  evade  jtistiee^  she  was  permitted  a  divor 
for  this  desertion  J    Yet  in  the  words  of  Lord  Mure,  **as  this 
a  ground  of  divorce  established  by  act  of  Parliament,  it  is  necc 


*  R!ee  alflo,  as  tn  tTirions  terms,  Becket 
r,  Rpckcf,  17  B.  >foTir.  370;  \Viitkin!»on 
tr  Watkiiisoti.  12  R.  Monr.  210;  BrowTi  v. 
Brown,  5  Gill,  249 ;  Brown  r.  Bro^Ti,  2 
Md.  Ch.  316;  I^verinp  r.  Levering,  16 
M<i.  213;  Major*  u.  Majors,  1  Tenn,  Ch, 
264 ;  Tinier  r.  Lanier.  5  Heisk.  462. 

1  James  L-.  Jampj*,  5S  N,  H.  266 ;  Davi« 
».  Davw,  37  N,  H*  191. 
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«  Stewart  v,  Stewart.  7S  Me.  643, 
Am,  B,  822. 

*  Ante,  §  i65S. 

^  1  Rinliop  Grim.  Law,  |  429. 

®  2  Bk  I  6S2,  688,  691,  604* 

f  Mil  it  t\  Muir,  6  Scotch  SetB.  Ca 
Wf,  1353, 
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sary  that  it  should  be  very  distinctly  proved  (1)  that  the  defender 
left  her  husband  for  the  purpose  of  desertion;  and  (2)  that  she  has 
remained  '  in  malicious  obstinacy '  for  the  statutory  period."  So 
that  where  a  man  allowed  his  wife  to  live  apart  from  him  with  no 
serious  eflfort  to  induce  her  to  return,  her  malicious  obstinacy  was 
held  not  to  be  sufficiently  shown.^  And  in  Pennsylvania  ^  it  is 
held  that  any  wilful  and  unjustifiable  abandonment  of  matri- 
monial cohabitation  satisfies  the  statutory  word  "malicious."^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  Tennessee  Court  gave  a  different  construc- 
tion to  the  phrase  "  wilful  and  malicious  desertion  or  absence  by 
the  husband  or  wife,  without  a  reasonable  cause,  for  the  space  of 
two  years;"  making  the  word  "malicious"  control  the  whole 
clause,  and  mean  malice  in  fact,  as  distinguished  from  malice  in 
law;  and  defining  malice  as  "enmity  of  heart,  or  unprovoked 
malignity  toward  the  person  deserted."  And  the  judge  said  that 
such  malice  "  must  be  the  motive  which  induced  the  desertion," 
and  no  other  motive  will  stand  in  its  stead.  Yet  the  point  ad- 
judged was  simply  that  to  allege  and  prove  a  mere  absence 
"without  any  just  or  probable  cause"  during  the  statutory  pe- 
riod would  not  authorize  a  divorce  under  the  statute.*  This 
Tennessee  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  departs  from  the  Scotch  and 
Pennsylvania  expositions,  is  believed  to  be  wholly  anomalous, 
without  support  in  our  general  common-law  jurisprudence,      i 

^  Barrie  v.  Barrie,  10  Scotch  Sess.  Cas.  under  the  Code,  §  2448,  subs.  4,  aathorize 

4th  ser.  208,  212.  a  divorce  from  the  bouds  of  matrimony, 

2  Ante,  §  16G5.  must,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 

'  McClurg's    Appeal,    66    Pa.    366 ;  Court,  be  not  only  without  any  reasonable 

Bealor  r.  Hahn,  117  Pa.  169.  cause,  but  for  cause  of  malice,  and  the 

^  Stewart  v.  Stewart,  2  Swan,  Tenn.  malice  contemplated  by  the  statute  is  not 

591.    In  another  case,  a  separation  which  malice  in  law  but  malice  in  fact.    There 

accorded  with  the  wish  of  the  complaining  must  be  enmity  of  heart,  or  unprovoked 

party  was  held  not  to  be  sufficient  under  malignity  toward  the  person  deserted.    If 

the  statute.     And  the  judge   observed :  the  party  goes  away  and  remains,  even 

'*  If  the  party  goes  or  remains  away  for  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  but  not 

'  reasonable  cause,'  or  even  without  good  of  malice,  the  divorce  a  vinculo  cannot  be 

and  sufficient  cause,  but  not  of  malice,  the  obtained."    In  this  case,  a  desertion  for 

divorce  cannot  be  obtained."    Rutledge  v,  the  reason  that  the  deserting  party  did 

Rutledge,  5  Sneed,  554,  556,  opinion  by  not  like  the  other  as  much  as  he  ought 

Caruthers,  J.      In   Majors  v.  Majors,  1  was  adjudged  not  to  be  within  the  statnt«. 

Tenn.Ch.  264,  265,  Chancellor  Cooper,  And  compare  with  McAllister  ».  McAllis- 

referring  to  the  above  cises,  said:  ''The  ter,  10  Heisk.  345;   Lanier  v.  Lanier,  5 

'  wilful  or  malicious  desertion '  which  will,  Hefsk.  462. 
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III.    The  Cessation  of  the  Cohabitation. 

§  1669.  Cohabitation  defined.  —  To  cohabit  is  to  dwell  togetlier. 
So  that  matrimoiiiiil  cohabitation  is  the  living  together  of  a  mat 
and  woman  ostejisibly  as  husband  and  wife.* 

§  1670.    Ceasing  to  Cohabit  —  Intent  —  (Two  Elements). As 

stated  in  a  preceding  sub^titlCj^  the  desertion  of  the  nmtrimonial 
law,  considered  apart  from  what  may  justify  it,  consists  of  a  oes- 


1  Yardley'»  Estate,  75  Pa.  207 ;  Pol- 
lock r.  Pollock,  71  N,  Y.  1^7,  145,  145. 
We  ftiid  some  slight  obscurity  as  to  th© 
legal  meauiDg  of  tliis  word.  Ref erring 
to  iia  common  u&g,  WeUiiter  defijies  it 
thus:  **\.  The  act  or  state  of  dwelling 
together,  or  in  the  sume  plat^e  with  an- 
other. 2.  The  state  of  liviijg  to|^ther  ha 
man  and  wife,  i^ithotit  being  Ic^^illy  tnar- 
ried,**  Worcester  defineH  cohuhit,  '*tfj  Ijve 
together;  to  dwell  with  anothtT;  to  live 
together  as  hushaud  aud  wifts"  Miltou 
writes  of  a  timn'a  leaving  *'lho  dc-ar  co- 
habitation  of  his  father,  mother,  brothera, 
aiid  si«tei^.**  To  return  to  our  law-book^, 
Chancellor  Walworth^  iti  Dunn  t\  Dunn, 
4  Paige,  425, 428,  apologizes  f<>r  a  !*oljcitor 
aud  hid  client  iti  reiipect  of  Mome  proceed- 
ings, on  the  ground  of  their  *'  ignorance  " 
iu  uot  iinderiitandiftg  *'  what  the  letfat 
m^fining  of  cohabitation  was ;  and  that 
they  both  understood  tliat  voluntary  co- 
liaititatiivu  meant  uothitig  m<»re  than  that 
they  ^lept  together  in  the  »ame  bed."  I 
am  ucii  aware  that  other  judge?!  have  often 
(post,  MaM^  note)  employed  thi:^  word  to 
denote  actual  sexual  tuterconn^e,  further 
than  may  be  presumed  from  thtj  dwelling 
together  iu  the  iiamo  houi^e  of  |jartic»  tj*- 
tensibly  aa  married^  or  as  neccHsaritc  im- 
plying even  an  occupancy  hy  the  husband 
and  wife  of  the  same  bed*  The  worda 
"matrimonial  cohabitation"  have  even 
been  used,  in  di^^tinetion  from  *"  matri* 
monial  intercoarse,'*  to  signify  a  living 
together  in  the  same  honi^e  wit  hoot  co|i- 
nla.  Thus,  Lf^rd  Stowell  atlopts  the 
expression  of  Dr.  Harris,  one  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Ecclesiaatical  Court,  tliat 
**  the  duty  of  matrimonial  intercourse  can- 
not be  compelled  by  this  court,  though 
matrimonial  cohabitation  may/*  Forster 
Vi  Forster,  1  Hag.  Con.  144,  154,  4  Kng. 
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Ec.  358,  563.    And  where  the  wife  alleged 
that  wlnle  tlie  hushjind  allowed  her  U>  re- 
Kide  in  the  same  house  with  him,  she  wae 
**-demf'd  ntrcHs  to  hin  per  son  and  brd,  audJ 
refused  ci^mmon  necessaries  for  her  atip^J 
port,"  Sir  Christopher  Tlobinson  observed; 
*'  The  parties  are  mlmitted  to  be  actual!/  ] 
cohahititig;  "  though  there  was  no  **  mas' 
rimonial  intercourse/'     Ormo  ».  Urme,  2 
Add.  Ec,  823,  2  Eng,  Ec.  354.    See  Rogen 
Ec.  Law,  2d  ed.  89&.      In  another  caae. 
Lord  StoweJl  observed  that  where  pajtiea 
not  lawfully  In  wedlock  **  have  gone  m> 
far  as  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  m: 
riage  in  a  church,  and  they   have  since  « 
lived  together  oHten»ibtyas  man  aud  wife, 
that  fact.  MO  asijtisied  by  the  i^nbeeijueat 
cohabitation,   is    strong   pvestim/ttwe    e\u 
deuce  of  au  adnlterons  intercoursi^,  and 
will  fix  it,'*     Nash  u.  Nash,  1  Hag,  Con. 
14U,  4  Eng.  Ec.  357.     Aud  to  go  a  ttulo 
further  back,  the  author  of  the  preface  to 
Swinburne  on  Sponfials,  speaking  of  the 
contract  of  marriage  /*pr  rfrl>a  dt  prtr* 
settti  without  formal  solemnization,  saja: 
*'  Iu  some  places  the  woman,  after  these 
spousals,    presently    coftitbitfd    with    the 
man,   but    continued   unknown    until    the 
marriage   day."      In   Olvb  V*  Conoway, 
Tapj>ao,  2d  ed-  90,  a  decision,  not  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  State,  but  useful  as 
showing  the  meaning  of  a  word,  "cohabi- 
tation "  is  defined  to  be  "  a  living  together 
in  one  honf»e,"  in  diiitinction  from  a  mere 
tmvelliog  in  company  together;  and  the 
judge  plainly  did  not  understand  its  im-  I 
port  to  extend  further.     See  also  C.  v* 
Calef,  10  Ma«»,  153.     I  know,  indrad,  of  | 
no  legal  authority  or  com  mo  a  u^age,  or  I 
anything  more  persuaaive  than  an  occ»> 
sional  blunder  like  the  one  we  are  now  ' 
couFideriug,  contrary  to  this  view, 
a  Ante,  f  1662,  1663.       ' 


CHAP.  L.]  DESERTION.  §  1673 

sation  of  the  cohabitation,  and  combined  with  it  the  wrong-doer's 
simultaneous  intent  to  desert  the  other.i    As  to  a  — 

§  1671.  Third  Element  —  (Against  the  Will).  —  Some  judges 
seem  to  deem  it  a  third  element  in  the  prima  facie  offence  that 
the  separation  be  "  against  the  will "  of  the  deserted  party .^  This 
way  of  putting  the  doctrine  is  not  widely  erroneous  in  law,  but  it 
leads  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  evidence.  The  more  accurate 
expression  is  believed  to  be  simply  that  such  party  must  not  con- 
sent.^ Thereupon,  when  the  cessation  of  the  cohabitation  and  the 
defendant's  intent  to  desert  are  shown,  a  prima  facie  case  is  made 
out ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  consented,  or  committed  such  a  breach  of 
matrimonial  duty  as  justified  the  desertion,  this  is  matter  for  the 
defendant  to  allege  and  prove.*  Beyond  which,  when  two  separate 
by  mutual  consent,  there  cannot  be  and  there  is  not  in  either  one 
an  intent  to  desert  the  other.* 

§  1672.  How  far  remove  apart.  —  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
distance  to  which  the  parties  remove  apart  4s  great  or  small, 
except  perhaps  as  in  some  circumstances  aiding  the  evidence 
of  their  intent;  for  the  criterion,  in  all  cases,  is  the  intent  to 
abandon.® 

§  1673.  Support  rendered  in  Separation.  —  It  is  in  no  legal 
sense  cohabitation  for  a  husband  to  support  his  wife  wliile  they 
are  living  apart.  His  supplying  or  withholding  maintenance  may 
be  a  relevant  fact  among  the  proofs  of  the  intent  to  desert,  but 
otherwise  it  has  no  legal  significance.  So  that  a  wife  may  have 
her  divorce  for  the  husband's  desertion  though  after  he  terminated 
the  cohabitation,  or  resolved  not  to  renew  a  cohabitation  already 

^  Bark   i;.    Burk,    21    W.  Va.    445 ;  desert  are  once  shown,  the  same  inteDt 

Latham  v.  Latham,  30  Grat.  307;  Ben-  wiU  be  presumed  to  continue  until  the 

nett  r.  Bennett,  43  Conn.  313 ;    Hard-  contrary  appears/'     Bailey  v.  Bailey,  21 

enbergh  v.  Hardenbergh,   14    Cal.  654 ;  Grat  43, 47. 

Morrison  w.  Morrison,  20  Cal.  431 ;  Rose         ^  Taylor  i;.  Taylor,  1  Stew.  Ch.  207 ; 
V.  Rose,  50  Mich.  92 ;  Crawford  v.  Craw-  Benkert  t;.  Benkert,  32  Cal.  467 ;    Mel- 
ford,  17  FhL  ISO.    FoUowing  the  doctrine  downey  v.  Meldowney,  12  C.  E.  Green, 
of  the  text,  "  desertion,"  said  Christian,  J.  328 ;  Rose  v.  Rose,  50  Mich.  92. 
in  a  Virginia  case,  "  is  a  breach  of  matri-         '  See,  as  to  the  distinction  between 
monial  duty,  and  is  composed  first,  of  the  these  two  forma  of  expression,  2  Bishop 
actual  breaking  oft  of  the  matrimonial  Grim.  Law,  6th  ed.  §  1114  and  note, 
cohabitation,  and  secondly,  an  intent  to         ^  Besch  v.  Besch,  27  Tex.  390 ;  Orr  v, 
desert  in  the  mind  of  the  offender.    Both  Orr,  8  Bush,  156. 
must  combine  to  make  a  desertion  com-         ^  Post,  §  1690. 

plete.  .  .  .  But  it  is  equally  obvious,  and         *  Ahrenfeldt  r.  Ahrenfeldt,  1  Hoffman, 

it  follows  from  well-flettled  principles  of  47 ;  Gregory  r.  Pierce,  4  Met  478. 
law,  that  when  a  separation  and  intent  to 
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by  the  better  opinion  constitutes  matrimonial  desertion,  though 
the  deserting  party  consents  still  to  live  in  the  same  house  with 
the  other  in  the  capacity  of  servant,  of  master,  of  brother,  of  sister, 
of  parent,  of  child,  or  of  friend,  either  for  pay  or  as  a  gratuity. 
Yet  from  this  doctrine  there  is  considerable  dissent ;  some  deem- 
ing that  there  is  a  matrimonial  cohabitation  which  substantially 
fulfils  the  ends  of  marriage,  while  the  pai-ties  live  chastely  as  to 
each  other,  in  different  rooms  or  beds,  under  the  same  general 
roof.    Now,  — 

§1677.  Under  our  Common  Law  —  this  exact  question  could 
not  in  form  arise ;  because  by  the  law  of  England,  which  our  fore- 
fathers brought  with  them,  desertion  was  not  a  ground  for  divorce. 
But  that  legal  system  which  constitutes  the  common  law  of  our 
country  does  not  consist  of  formal  propositions  viewed  in  an  un- 
reasoning way ;  it  is  a  body  of  doctrine  and  reason,  such  that 
judicial  argumentation  can  and  should  derive  from  the  existing 
mass  the  rule  which  is  to  govern  any  new  case,  whether  occurring 
under  a  new  statute  or  under  an  unprecedented  fact.^  And  we 
find  the  principle  which  properly  controls  our  present  question  in 
the  — 

§  1678.  Law  of  Impotence.  —  A  marriage  entered  into  by  one 
not  having  the  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse  is,  by  the  law  whicli 
our  forefathers  brought  from  England,  voidable.^  In  every  other 
respect,  marrying  parties  take  each  other  for  better  or  worse,  so 
that  the  lack  of  the  capacity  or  quality  expected  or  desired  does 
not  in  the  absence  of  actual  fraud  impair  the  marriage.®  Whence 
it  follows  that  this  sort  of  intercourse  is  of  the  essence  of  marriage, 
without  which  it  cannot  in  its  proper  form  exist ;  while  cohabita- 
tion in  its  general  sense  is  no  peculiarity  of  marriage,  but  it  is  a 
thing  common  to  all  the  members  of  every  household,  as  well  to 
those  who  do  not  dwell  in  matrimony  as  to  those  who  do.  A 
man  may  lawfully  obligate  himself  to  support  a  woman  not  his 
wife,  or  to  support  her  children,  or  to  retain  her  in  his  house  as 
long  as  they  both  live,  and  to  be  kind  to  her.  She  may  bind  her- 
self in  a  corresponding  way  to  him.  Indeed,  there  is  but  the  one 
thing  which  is  special  to  marriage,  and  is  lawful  in  no  other  re- 
lation. All  else  pertaining  thereto  a  man  and  woman  may  mu- 
tually contract  for,  and  do,  without  taking  the  first  step  toward 

1  Ante,  §  130, 131.  •  Ante,  §  459,  460. 

3  Ante,  §  762,  766,  790. 
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marriap!:e*  The  unavoidable  conclusion  from  which  reasoning  is, 
that  the  married  party  who  permanently  and  irrevocably  with- 
draws from  all  that  is  peculiar  to  marriage,  whatever  incidentals 
he  may  adhere  to,  commits  matrimonial  desertion*  But  some  un* 
dertake  to  derive  the  law  of  this  subject  fi'om  that  of  the  suit  for_ 
the  — 

§  1679.  Restitution  of  Coniugal  Rights.^— In  Enp^land,  a  mere 
refusal  of  the  matrimonial  bed  is  not  in  general,  and  probably 
is  never,  adequate  ground  for  this  suit.^  As  to  which,  Sir  Chris- 
topher RobiuHon  said :  "  Matrhnonial  intercourse  may  be  broken 
off  on  considerations  of  health,  for  instance,  and  there  may  be 
other  J  with  which  it  is  quite  incompetent  to  this  court  to  inter* 
fere/'^  And,  later,  Sir  C.  Cresswell :  '^  There  is  no  doubt,  after 
the  case  of  Urme  v,  Orme,*  that  although  this  court  enforces  con- 
jugal cohabitation,  it  does  not  pretend  to  enforce  marital  inter- 
course. The  reasons  why  it  does  not  embark  in  such  an  attempt ; 
are  sufBciently  obvious.'*^  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
court  would  discliarf^e  a  husband  proceeded  against  in  such  a  suit 
until  he  had  admitted  his  wife,  not  only  to  hia  house,  but  to  the 
matrimonial  bed.'^  When  in  this  suit  tlie  husband  is  ordered  to 
receive  home  his  abandoned  wife,  he  must  take  the  first  step  by 
inviting  her  to  return^  It  lias  been  explained  that  the  canon  | 
law,  whence  this  suit  is  derived,  comi>elled  carnal  copulation ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  English  departure  from  its  rule  was 
made  to  relieve  the  asperities  of  a  cruel  and  unjust  proceeding.® 
Other  reasons  also  might  be  suggested,  without  resorting  to  the 
theory  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  deemed  the  sort  of  conduct 
we  are  considering  not  to  bo  desertion,  —  a  matrimonial  offence 
whereof  Miey  bad  no  knowledge.  Still,  partly  in  supposed  com* 
pliance  with  the  rule  in  this  proceeding, — 

§  1680,   Halding  it  not  Deeertion — ("Utterly  Deaert"). — ^Underj 
a  statute  making  *' utter"  desertion  a  ground  for  divorce,  tlie] 
Massachusetts  Court  adjudged  as  follows  :  A  wife,  taking  offence 
because  her  husband  permitted  a  son  to  enlist  in  the  army,  ex- 
cluded him  from  her  bed,  declaring  that  she  did  not  love  him,  she 


1  Ante.  $I66L 

2  Weldoii  r.  Weldon,  9  P,  D*  52,  56. 

»  Ormf  i\  { *rine,  2  Add.  Ec.  382,  2  Eng. 
Ec,  354 ;  For&ter  i\  ForBter,  I  Hag*  Cod. 
144,  154.  4  En^'.  E^.  nSB,  363. 

*  Urme  v.  Orme,  Hupra. 
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»  Howe  0.  Rowe,  4  Swab.  4  T.  16a, 
163, 

•  Orro©  i?,  Orra«.  mpra. 

f  AlexAtider  V.  Alexander,  2  Swab.  4' 
T*  385. 

■  50  London  Law  Magazine,  2*5v 
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would  have  no  more  sons  for  him  to  send  to  the  war,  she  did  not 
think  she  should  ever  live  with  him  again  "  as  man  and  wife," 
and  he  was  "  nothing  but  a  boarder."  After  the  lapse  of  the 
statutory  period,  the  husband  brought  his  suit  for  divorce,  but  it 
was  denied  him.  Said  Bigelow,  C.  J. :  "The  word  'desertion'  in 
the  statute  does  not  signify  merely  a  refusal  of  matrimonial  inter- 
course, which  would  be  a  breach  or  violation  of  a  single  conjugal 
or  marital  duty  or  obligation  only,  but  it  imports  a  cessation  of 
cohabitation,  a  refusal  to  live  together,  which  involves  an  abnega- 
tion of  all  the  duties  and  obligations  resulting  from  the  marriage 
contract."  ^  And  still,  not  long  after,  this  court  contradicted  the 
defining  of  desertion  thus  laid  down,  by  holding  a  husband  to  be 
guilty  of  it  who  did  not  abnegate  the  "  duty  and  obligation "  of 
supporting  the  wife.^  The  result  of  which  two  cases  is  that  if  a 
married  woman  refuses  to  be  a  wife  to  her  husband,  whereupon 
he  maintains  her  in  a  room  other  than  that  occupied  by  himself, 
yet  sheltered  by  the  same  roof,  it  is  not  desertion ;  if  she  steps 
across  the  street  into  a  room  sheltered  by  another  roof  and  he 
maintains  her  there,  it  is  desertion.  In  reason,  a  wife  who  thus 
discards  her  husband  does  what  is  also  very  different  from  and 
quite  beyond  the  mere  denial  of  a  natural  gratification :  she 
attempts  to  drive  him  into  adultery,  she  insults  him  every  hour 
of  her  life,  she  casts  off  the  obligation  special  to  marriage,  and 
more  completely  and  in  a  worse  form  deserts  him  than  if  she  took 
her  offensive  and  ever-harrowing  presence  away  from  his  sight. 
Later,  — 

§  1681.  Further  of  "Utter  Desertion/'  —  The  Maine  tribunal, 
relying  on  the  word  "utter,"  which  qualified  "desertion"  in  the 
statute,  as  in  Massachusetts,  followed  this  Massachusetts  doctrine. 
Said  Emery,  J. :  "  Decisions  are  cited  from  the  courts  of  some 
other  States  which  seem  to  hold  the  contrary  doctrine.  There  is 
a  difference  between  the  statutes  of  those  States  and  our  statute. 
Our  statute  uses  the  phrase  '  utter  desertion.'  The  statutes  upon 
which  the  opposing  decisions  are  based  omit  the  word  *  utter.' 
The  language  of  our  statute,  enacted  in  1883,  is  the  same  ver- 
batim  as  that  in  the  Massachusetts  statute  which  has  already 
received  judicial  construction.  The  inference  is  that  our  legis- 
lature in  using  the  same  language  intended  the  same  construc- 

^  Soathwick  v.  Soathwick,  97  Mass.  ^  Ante,  §  1673 ;  Magrath  v.  Magrath, 
327,  328,  98  Am.  D.  95.  103  Mass.  577,  4  Am.  R.  579. 
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tion.'*^  We  may  doubt  whether  the  word  "utter"  should  thus 
be  interpreted  to  elongate  the  word  "desertion"  into  a  meaning 
not  its  own.  It  could  have  an  ample  effect  if  rendered  by  Bome 
such  phrase  nn  *Mvith  intent  never  to  cease  deserting.'*^ 

§  1G82,  Holding  it  Desertioii.  —  More  or  less  distinctly,  and  in 
accord  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  just  principle,  the  courts  of 
numbers  of  our  States  hold  the  conduct  we  are  considering  to  be 
desertion*'*     In  addition  to  the  more  direct  rulings, — 

§  1683.  Receiving  to  House,  not  Bed.  —  A  husband  who  hafl 
deserted  his  wife,  it  has  been  held,  cuunot  terminate  the  desertion 
80  as  to  deprive  her  of  divorce,  by  offering,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  statutory  period,  to  support  her  either  in  At*  own  hou$e  or 
elsewliere.  ''The  offer,"  said  the  court,  'Mvas  not  to  live  with 
her  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife ;  and  as  she  was  by  the 
nature  and  terms  of  the  marriage  contract  entitled  to  stand  in 
that  relation  to  him,  she  was  not  bound  to  accept  the  offer  to 
stand  in  any  other  relation."^  His  proposition  here  was  to  put 
himself  in  the  exact  position  we  have  been  considering;  namely^ 
to  desert  her  bed,  yet  to  renew  the  rest  of  the  cohabitation.  And 
the  court's  refusal  to  admit  this  as  ending  the  desertion  is  a  direct 
affirmance,  by  solemn  adjudicationj  of  what  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  better  doctrine.     Again, — 

§  1084.  Joining  Shakers  —  (Marriage  Relation  onla^ptrful). — ^A 
statute  provided  'Hliat  any  husband  or  wife  se|)arating  him  or 
herself  from  the  other,  and  joining  and  uniting  him  or  herself 
with  any  religions  sect  or  society  that  believes  or  professes  to 
believe  the  relation  betsveen  husband  and  wife  void  or  unlawful^ 
and  such  husband  or  wife  continuing  to  live  so  united  with  such 
sect  or  society  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  refusing  during 
that  time  to  cohabit  with  the  other^  who  shall  not  have  joined  and 
continued  united  witli  such  sect  or  society,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  divorce  from  the  bond  of  matri* 
mony.*'  On  a  wife's  suit  for  divorce  inider  this  statute,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  luisbaud  had  joined  the  Shakers.     And  the  case 


1  Stewart  r.  Stewart,  78  Me.  S48,  552, 
57  Am.  H.  S22, 

-  In  Mlnneuota  —  snmetWng  lj"ke  the 
Ma88a<'lui*wttfi  itrifl  Miiioe  <liK'tnij<>  if*  mniii- 
taitied.  Kegelbaum  t\  Segelbauni»39  Minn, 
258. 

*  Steele  o.  Steele.  1  MacAr.  505,  506; 
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Heermance  v.  James,  47  Barb,  120.  I2fi^ 
127,  52  Am,  IX.  3SS,  nnte;  Sbem*»ri?  v, 
SiseTiK»r<5,  1 7  Or,  542 ;  MagiU  v,  MagiU,  3 
Pittsb,  25, 

*  Fi&hli  V.  Fishli,  2  Litt  337,341.    S^© 
alfio  Mo68  V*  Moss,  2  Ire.  55. 
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was  held  to  be  within  the  statutory  terms ;  the  evidence  being 
tliat  the  Shakers  acknowledge  the  husband's  duty  to  maintain  his 
wife,  and  Iters  to  conduct  in  a  discreet  and  seemly  way  in  submis- 
sion to  her  husband,  and  acknowledge  generally  the  lawfulness 
of  marriage^  as  to  what  were  called  in  the  ease  *'  all  its  duties 
which  the  laws  can  enforce.  But,''  said  the  court,  'Hhe  evidence 
shows,  and  it  is  not  denied,  that  they  also  believe,  or  profess  to 
believe,  that  cohabitation*  is  not  one  of  the  duties  resulting  from 
the  relation  of  hus^bund  and  wife ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  the 
great  end  of  matrimony,  the  continuation  of  the  species,  they  hold 
the  relation  to  be  void  and  unlawful.  .  .  .  We  have,  therefore, 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  think  it  clearly  proved  that  the 
Shakers  are  a  sect  professing  to  believe  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  unlawful  and  void,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,'*^ 
The  doctrine  of  this  case  is,  to  reix^ut,  that  one  who  believes 
everything  pertaining  to  marriage  to  be  lawful  except  copula,  jet 
believes  it  to  be  unlawful,  esteems  "  the  relation  between  husband 
and  wife  unlawful."'  Fleuce,  as  a  part  of  the  doctrine  itself,  a 
married  person  who,  without  justification,  deserts  copula,  deserts 
'^  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife;"  in  other  words,  com- 
mits the  matrimonial  offence  of  desertion, 

§  lij85.  The  Jewish  Law  —  enforces  the  like  doctrine.  In  the 
words  of  a  recent  excellent  Jewish  writer  r  **  The  duty  of  conjugal 
cohabitation  is  legally,  as  well  as  ritually  and  ethically,  regulated 
in  the  Rabbinical  Code,  A  continued  refusal,  on  either  side,  re- 
garding this  duty,  if  not  excused  by  sickness  and  circumstances, 
offers  a  ground  for  divorce,*'^ 

§  1086,  The  Scotch  Law  —  appears  to  be  the  same.  Fraser 
says:  *'The  diversion  justifying  divorce  has  hitherto  been  con- 
fiued  to  the  case  where  tha  offender  deserts  the  society  of  the 
other.  Yet  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  it  would 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  party  who  occupies  the  same  house  with 
the  pursuer,  and  the  same  bed,  and  yet  refuses  conjumiiofiem 
corporum^  or  at  least  to  cohabit  wuth  the  other  at  bed  and  board* 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  refers  to  this  question,  and  says  *  that  it 
may  be  doubted  if  a  wife,  remaining  in  her  husband's  house,  but 


^  Ffom  the  connection,  &nd  from  other 
ezpTOSsioiifl  in  the  report,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  the  court  here  a»e  the  word 
*•  cohabitation "  in  the  Beo«e  of  Bexual 
interconnow     For  instance,  they  aaj  the 


Shakers  beliere  **that  it  is  nnlawfiil  for 
man  and  wife  to  cohabit  together  as  man 
and  wife/'    vSee  ante,  §  1669  and  note. 

«  Dver  r.  Dyer,  5  K.  H.  271,  273. 

>  Miekiner  Mar.  &  Div.  iOL 
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refusing  him  all  access  to  her,  may  be  Baid  to  have  deserted ;  and 
I  conceive  she  may,  for  all  the  reasons  in  the  one  case  conclude 
against  the  other/  £lchies  also  said,  *  Truly  I  am  of  opinion 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  dissolving  a  marriage  for  wilful 
abstinence  as  for  non-adherence ;  thougli  I  am  afraid  our  law 
would  nut  sustain  it,  since  it  is  not  contained  in  the  act/  It 
wuuld  seem,  however,  that  it  is  desertion,  Marion  Graham  ap- 
plied to  the  Commissaries,  setting  forth  that  George  Buquhanane, 
her  husband, '  put  hir  fra  him,  repellaud  hir  of  his  cumpanie,  and 
inclusit  hir  in  aiic  chalmer  in  ye  heid  of  his  place  of  Buquhanane, 
and  hes  abstractit  his  bodie  fra  hir  continewallie  sinsyne,  and 
haldin  hir  tbairin  inclusit,  and  will  not  put  hir  to  libertie  and 
freedom,  and  adheir,  treit,  and  eutertcin  hir  at  bed  and  buird/ 
Here  the  parties  were  living  in  the  same  house,  yet  the  wife  asked 
for  adherence^  and  not  judicial  separation.  The  commissaries 
decerned  him  'to  adiieir  as  an  man  aucht  to  do  to  his  wyff,*"* 
And  in  a  Scotch  case  liefore  the  House  of  Lords,  this  tribunal 
held  that  though  the  husband  ofl'ers  to  aliment  his  wife  in  his  own 
bouse,  yet  does  not  eat,  sleep,  or  stay  there  with  her,  he  does  not 
so  discharge  the  duty  of  adherence  as  to  be  exempt  from  liability 
in  her  suit  for  separate  alimony.* 


IV.    The  Intent  to  Desert  and  the  Aetn  accompanffing* 

§  1687*  Natura  of  Intent  —  Proof  of  it*  —  An  intent  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  mind.  It  is  not,  like  a  blow,  palpable  to  tJie  sight; 
so  that  ordinarily  our  knowledge  of  its  exiHtence  comes  only  from 
the  words  or  acts  whicli  spring  tliercfrom,  and  in  law  the  evidence 
of  it  is  presumptive.^  Otherwise  expressed,  it  is  an  inference 
from  more  tancriblc  facts.*  Tbereforc,  of  necessity,  those  more 
tanprible  facts  will  constitute  the  principal  subject  of  inquiry 
in  this  sub-title.  At  the  same  time,  the  intent  to  desert  must 
exist  as  a  fact,^  it  not  being  a  mere  technical  fiction  of  the  law* 
Now,  — 

§  1688.  Doctrine  of  Intent  defined.  —  The  intent  to  desert  must 
abide  only  in  the  mind  of  the  party  deserting;  for  if  the  other 


»  1  Fnw.  T>oin.  Rel  681.    Aod  fl€e  Bi> 

'^  Arthur  i\  Goarlay,  2  Craiji^ie  &  S. 
1S4.  Aa  to  which  point,  howerer^  see 
Qrajv.  Gray,  15  Ala.  779* 
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•  I  Bishop  Crim.  Proced,  §  1101. 

•  Lawrence  t'.  Lawrence,  2  Swab,  &  T, 
575. 

•  IH^g  p.  T>ag^,  7  P.  D.  17 ;  B&mtt 
t.  Barren,  10  Stew  Cli.  29. 
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has  it  also,  the  divorce  suit  of  each  will  be  barred  under  the  law 
of  recrimination,  to  be  stated  in  the  second  volume.  And  the  rule 
is  that  the  party  deserting  must  intend  to  live  apart  from  the 
other,  not  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  but  permanently. 

§  1689.  The  Bleuding  Acts  —  (Aots  of  Desertioii).  —  As,  in 
cruelty,  the  conduct  which  shows  danger  from  a  continuance  of 
the  cohabitation  is  termed  acts  of  cruelty ;  ^  so,  in  desertion,  what 
the  party  wrongfully  does  in  pursuance  of  the  intent  to  desert, 
or  evidencing  the  intent,  is  sometimes  and  not  inappropriately 
called  acts  of  desertion.  So  that  a  particular  doing  or  joint  doing 
is  often  set  down  in  the  books  as  being,  or  not  being,  desertion. 
And  still,  accurately  considered,  the  desertion  in  these  as  in  all 
other  cases  is  composed  of  the  two  elements,  the  cohabitation 
terminated  and  the  intent  to  desert.^    In  this  view, — 

§  1690.  laving  Apart  by  Conaent. — A  married  partner  who  con- 
curs in  the  other's  going  away  cannot  complain  of  the  going. 
In  consequence  whereof,  a  separation  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  is  not  desertion  in  either.^  And  it  is  immaterial  to  this 
question  whether  there  is*  or  is  not*  the  further  understanding 
that  one  of  them  shall  apply  for  a  divorce.  K  by  pressure  and 
unfair  means,  a  husband  obtains  his  wife's  agreement  to  a  separate 
living,  this  termination  of  the  cohabitation,  to  which  her  consent 
is  not  real,  being  brought  about  by  his  will,  is  a  desertion  of  her 
by  him.^    Again,  — 

§  1691.  Absenoe  on  BoBiness — is  not  desertion  ;^  because  it  does 
not  imply  a  wilful  abandonment  of  matrimonial  duties.     Also,  — 

§  1692.  Absence  from  Biokness.  —  An  absence  made  necessary 
by  sickness  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  like 
reason.®    And  — 

§  1693.  Mere  Non-Cohabitatdon  —  is  not  in  law  desertion,  nor  is 
it  sufficient  evidence  thereof  when  standing  alone.®    Connected 

1  Ante,  §  1536,  1554,  Pa.  211 ;  Ward  v.  Ward,  1   Swab.  &  T. 

2  Sergent  v.  Sergent,  6  Stew.  Ch.  204;  185;  Fulton  v.  Fulton,  36  Missis.  517; 
Skean  v.  Skean,  6  Stew.  Ch.  148.  McKay  v.  McKay,  6  Grant,  U.  C.  Ch.  380; 

*  Secor  i;.  Secop,  1  MacAr.  630;  Cox  Buckmaster  v.  Buckmaster,  Law  Rep.  1 
V,  Cox,  35  Mich.  461  ;  Goldbeck  v.  Gold-  P.  &  M.  713;  I^a  v.  Lea,  8  Allen,  418; 
beck,  3  C.  E.  Green,  42 ;  Rudd  v.  Rndd,     Ingersoll  o.  Ingersoll,  supra. 

33  Mich.  101 ;   Townsend  v.  Townsend,         •  Dagg  u,  Dagg,  7  P.  I).  17. 

Law  Rep.  3  P.  &  M.  129;  Ingersoll  v.  In-         7  Ex  parte  Aldridge,  1  Swab.  &  T.  88; 

gersoll,  49  Pa,  249.  88  Am.  D.  500.  Williams  v.  Williams,  3  Swab.  &  T.  547. 

♦  Mansfield  v.  Mansfield,  Wright,  284.  «  Keech  v.  Keech,  Law  Rep.  1  P.  &  M. 
»  Crow  V.  Crow,  23  Ala.  583;  Gray  v,  641. 

Gray,  15  Ala.  779 ;  Vanleer  v,  Vanleer,  13         *  Jones  v.  Jones,  13  Ala.  145 ;  Gaines 
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happy  as  possible  separate  than  to  lead  an  unhappy  life  together, 
and  show  a  bad  example  to  our  children."  ^  Contrary  to  which 
latter  doctrine,  — 

§  1698.  Untenable  Judicial  Dicta.  —  We  have  from  the  courts 
some  dieta  distinguishing  a  separation  which,  whether  being  by 
mutual  consent  or  otherwise,  terminates  the  cohabitation,  from  a 
temporary  absence  wherein  the  cohabitation  is  in  law  continuing. 
And  the  idea  appears  to  be  that  while  the  parties  are  neither  in 
fact  nor  in  law  cohabiting,  a  desertion  by  either  is  impossible; 
though  if  in  fact  they  resume  their  living  together,  either  may 
then  desert  the  other.  Thus,  in  arguing  upon  evidence  which  in 
no  view  of  it  showed  desertion.  Lord  Penzance,  after  admitting 
that  the  separation  and  desertion  need  not  have  a  simultaneous 
beginning  if  the  former  was  meant  to  be  only  temporary,  added 
that  such  cases  "have  no  analogy  with  a  case  in  which  a  wife 
who  complains  of  desertion  has  herself  voluntarily  ceased  to  live 
with  her  husband,  and  an  actual  separation  has  already  occurred, 
not  in  obedience  to  any  external  necessity,  but  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  continued  intercourse."  As  to  this  sort  of 
case,  his  conclusion  was:  "No  one  can  *  desert*  who  does  not 
actively  and  wilfully  bring  to  an  end  an  existing  state  of  cohabi- 
tation. .  .  .  But  if  the  state  of  cohabitation  has  already  ceased  to 
exist,  whether  by  the  adverse  act  of  husband  or  wife,  or  even  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  both, '  desertion '  in  my  judgment  becomes 
from  that  moment  impossible  to  either,  at  least  until  their  common 
life  and  home  have  been  resumed.  In  the  mean  time,  either  party 
may  have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  other  to  resume  their  con- 
jugal relations,  and,  if  refused,  to  enforce  their  resumption  [by  a 
suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights]  ;  but  such  refusal  can- 
not constitute  the  offence  intended  by  the  statute  under  the  name 
of  desertion  without  cause.*  "^  In  accord  with  this  view,  we 
have  from  Michigan  the  following:  "If  there  be  a  separation 
by  consent,  that  consent  shows  that  the  parties  deem  it  no  griev- 
ance to  be  deprived  of  each  other's  society,  and  nothing  but  an 
unconditional  and  entire  resumption  of  their  early  relations  can  re- 
store them  to  such  a  position  as  would  make  a  new  separation  by 
the  departure  of  the  wife,  as  in  this  case,  a  criminal  desertion."® 

1  Ahrenfeldt  v.  Ahrenfeldt,  1  Hoffman,  ^  Fitzgerald  v.  Fitzgerald,  Law  Rep.  1 

47.    And  see  Holston  v.  Holston,  23  Ala.     P.  &  M.  694,  698. 

777.  *  Cooper  v.  Cooper,  17  Mich.  205,  210, 

97  Am.  D.  182. 
TOL.I.  — 45  705 
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These  dicta  are  believed  to  }>e  without  support  in  any  actual  decifi^ 
ion,  English  or  American.     And  — 

§  1699.   In  Reason  —  tho  law  cannot  be  so.     Except  under  the 
recent  summersault  of  the  English  courts  explained  in  a  preced-- 
ing  chapter,*  and  not  followed  by  ours,  it  is  neither  in  En*rlan(] 
nor  in  this  country  competent  for  husband  and  wife  to  enter  inta| 
any  separation  in  pais  which  is  not  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of 
either^'    At  the  time  when  Lord  Penzance  spake,  if  we  hold  that" 
return  to  the  marriage  bed  uiiglit  be  compelled  by  the  suit  for 
the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,^  it  would  have  been  possible  in 
England  by  his  dicta  for  desertion  to  follow  a  separation  short  of  I 
desertion.    It  is  not  now  possible  there  under  the  original  divorce' 
statute,  because  by  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  68,  the  attachment  to  enforce 
a  return  is  taken  away ;  yet  this  statute  makes  disobedience  to  the 
order  for  renewing  the  cohabitation  a  distinct  desertion.*     In  oar 
country^  where  the  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  righta  is 
unknown,  the  doctrine   of  the  dieta  we  are  considering  would 
make  every  separation  an  irrevocable  divorce  from  bed  and  board  j 
in  pah ^  without  the  benefits  attending  a  judicial  one.     For  unlesa' 
the  parties  came  together  by  a  mutual  agreement,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  new  marriage,  neither  one  could  by  any  possiblej 
steps  avail  himself  of  the  law  which  gives  divorce  for  desertion.] 
And  so  the  great  and  conservative  principle  of  religion,  of  ethics^ 
and  of  law,  that  the  Iocuh  pcenitentuf  is  open  to  every  pei^on  until] 
it  has  been  closed  by  some  vested  riglit  in  another  would  be  tram- 
pled under  the  judicial  foot.    The  just  doctrine  is  tliat  a  party] 
who  lias  consented  to  a  separation  cannot  while  the  consent  con- 
tinucs  convert  the  other's  determination  not  to  renew  the  cohabi*J 
tation  into  desertion ;  ^   but  whenever  there  has  been   no  snchj 
consent,  the  other's  resolving  never  more  to  live  with  the  non- 
consenting  party  is,  in  legal  contemplation,  a  desertion  of  such"' 
party.     And  so  the  authorities  are  understood  to  be,^     Thus, — 

§  1700.  Different  florta  of  Caac*  —  If  a  husband  by  an  under- 
standing with  his  wife  leaves  her  and  their  child  while  he  finds 
work  in  another  place,  and  a  friendly  correspondence  is  kept  up 
between  them,  he  remitting  what  is  mutually  deemed  prudent  for 


1  Ante*,  §  1263-1267. 
9  Ante.  §  1261,  U&8.  1271,  1274>  and 
Other  plaoefl. 
■  Ante,  §  1679, 
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*  Ante,  I  153,  note* 
»  Ante,  §  1690. 

•  Post,  §  1705  et  seq. 
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him,  terminating  in  nothing,  she  cannot  have  a  divorce  as  for  his 
desertion.^  Or  if  there  is  a  deed  of  separation,  and  the  husband 
stops  payment  under  it,  the  wife  not  proposing  to  renew  the  co- 
habitation, the  law  does  not  make  this  conduct  in  these  circum- 
stances a  desertion  by  him.^  But  whenever  the  parties  are  living 
apart  without  a  permanent  arrangement  or  intent  not  again  to 
dwell  together,  either  one  of  them  by  resolving  to  make  the  sepa- 
ration permanent  commits  desertion  of  the  other.*  More  of  this 
sort  of  illustration  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

§  1701.  Secondly.  The  intent  must  be  to  make  the  separation 
permanent^  in  distinction  from  a  contemplated  renewal  of  the  cohab* 
itation ;  yet  it  need  not  take  into  view  possible  changes  of  circum- 
stances^  and  include  a  determination  not  to  live  again  with  the  other 
party  should  they  transpire.     Thus,  — 

§  1702.  Permanent.  —  Though  the  cases  on  this  question  are 
neither  numerous  nor  quite  distinct,  we  arc  justified  in  deeming 
that  the  intent  must  have  in  it  what  corresponds  to  the  animus  non 
revertendi  of  the  law  of  domicil.  In  analogy  to  this  law,  it  must 
contemplate  a  permanent  discontinuance  of  the  cohabitation.*  If, 
for  example,  in  a  State  where  a  year's  desertion  was  a  ground  for 
divorce,  a  husband  should  leave  his  wife  meaning  to  stay  away  a 
year,  and  then  to  return  to  her  should  she  not  sue  for  the  divorce, 
the  view  here  presented  would  not  make  desertion  of  this ;  though 
the  question  has  not  probably  been  adjudged.  And  so  it  appears 
to  have  been  held  in  an  admiralty  case ;  namely,  that  to  constitute 
desertion  under  the  general  maritime  law,  there  must  be  a  quitting 
of  the  vessel  with  the  intention  of  abandoning  her  altogether,  and 
not  returning.  A  mere  leaving  of  her  without  permission  is  not 
desertion.'^    But,  — 

§  1703.  PosBible  Changed  CondltionB.  —  (Poverty).  —  If  a  wife 
declines  to  live  with  her  husband  because  of  his  poverty,  yet  offers 

1  Brnuer  r.  Bruner,  70  Md.  105.  man,  58  ITow.  Pr.  278;  Bennett  v.  Ben- 

•  Crabb  v,  Crabb,  Imw  Kep.  1  P.  A  M.  nett,  43  Conn.  313.  A«  to  domicil,  Jopp 
601  ;  Parkinson  v,  Parkinson,  Law  Rep.  v.  Wood,  34  Beav.  88 ;  Case  i\  Clarke,  5 
2  P.  &  M.  25.  And  see  Buckmaster  o.  Mason,  70;  McKowen  o.  McGnire.  15  I^. 
Buckniaster,  Law  Rep.  1  P.  &  M.  713;  An.  637;  Henrietta  ».  Oxford,  2  Ohio  St. 
Cooper  i>.  Cooper,  33  Law  T.  n.  r.  264 ;  32 ;  Mead  r.  Boxborough,  1 1  Cush.  362 ; 
Nott  r.  Nott,  Law  Rep.  I  P.  &  M.  251.  Still  v.  Woodville,  38  Missis.  646;  Walker 

>  Gatehouse  c.  Gatehouse,  Law  Rep.  1  v.  Walker,  1  Mo.  Ap.  404 ;  Jopp  t;.  Wood, 

P.  &  M.  331.  4  De  G.  J.  &  S.  616. 

*  Fulton  V.  Fulton,  36  Missis.  517  ;  Orr         »  The  Roveua,  1  Ware,  309. 
V.  Orr,  8  Bush,  156;  Ruckman  v.  Rack- 
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band  after  deserting  his  wife  proposes  to  renew  the  cohabitation, 
and  she  rejects  his  proposal,  the  full  statutory  period  not  having 
elapsed,^  —  this  is  a  desertion  by  the  one  refusing,  from  the  time 
of  the  refusal.     But  — 

§  1708.  aood  Faith.  —  To  entitle  one  to  a  divorce  under  such 
circumstances,  the  offer  of  return  must  be  made  in  good  faith,  it 
must  be  free  from  improper  qualifications  and  conditions,  and  it 
must  be  really  intended  to  be  carried  out  in  its  spirit  if  accepted.^ 
And  — 

§  1709.  Desertion  ends  with  Intent —  (Wife  under  Restraint).  — 
In  all  cases  the  legal  desertion  ends  with  the  intent  to  desert ;  ^  as, 
when  the  erring  party  undertakes  to  come  back,  and  is  prevented. 
If  the  wife  is  restrained  by  her  parents  from  rejoining  her  husband, 
the  court  on  proper  application  will  remove  the  restraint.* 

§  1710.  Fourthly.  It  is  immaterial  which  of  the  married  parties 
leaves  the  matrimonial  home^  the  one  who  intends  bringing  the  cohab- 
itation  to  an  end  commits  the  desertion.^     Thus,  — 

§  1711.  Driving  away.  —  A  husband  who  drives  his  wife  from 
the  house  deserts  her.^     And  — 


see  McDermott'8  Appeal,  8  Watts  &  S. 
251, 256 ;  McGabay  v.  Williams,  12  Johus. 
293;  McCutchen  v,  McGahay,  11  Johns. 
281,  6  Am.  D.  373;  Uauberry  t;.  llan- 
berry,  29  Ala.  719. 

1  Walker  v.  Laighton,  11  Fost.  N.  H. 
111. 

a  Barrett  v.  Barrett,  10  Stew.  Ch.  29 ; 
Friend  *;.  Friend,  Wright,  639 ;  Fishli  v. 
Fishli,  2  Litt.  337 ;  Fulton  v.  Fulton,  36 
Missis.  517 ;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  686. 

*  Mallinson  v.  Mallinson,  Law  Rep.  1 
P.  &  M.  93. 

*  Friend  i\  Friend,  Wright,  639 ;  P.  v. 
Mercein,  8  Paige,  47,  54.  And  see  Hex  v. 
Wiseman,  2  Smith,  617.  Habeas  Corpus 
for  "Wife.  —  Upon  habeas  corpus  the  court 
can  only  relieve  the  wife  from  any  re- 
straint, and  let  her  choose  whether  or 
not  to  rejoin  her  husband.  In  an  English 
case  Lord  Campbell  said :  "  This  lady  is 
living  with  her  son  by  her  own  free  con- 
sent, and  is  under  no  restraint  whatever. 
Whether  her  husband  can  or  cannot  com- 
pel her  to  return  [in  a  suit  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  conjugal  rights,  unknown  in  the 
United  States]  is  a  question  alieni  foro. 
We  have  no  jurisdiction  on  that  subject. 
If  this  writ  were  to  go,  and  the  lady  were 


to  be  produced  before  us  in  court,  she 
would  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to 
her  son  as  at  present,  if  she  so  pleased, 
and  we  'could  malce  no  order  for  her  to 
live  with  her  husband.  If  she  has  no 
good  cause  for  being  absent  from  him  he 
may  have  a  decree  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  for  her  to  return  and  live  with  him. 
The  case  of  an  infant,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  is  quite  different ;  because 
there  the  parent  has  the  right  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  child,  and  if  the  infant  is  o£ 
tender  years  the  court  will  order  it  to  be 
delivered  to  its  father.  But  a  husband 
has  no  such  right  at  common  law  to  the 
cuptody  of  his  wife."  Ex  parte  Sandi- 
lands,  21  Law  J.  n.  a.  Q.  B.  342,  343, 
17  Jur.  317,  12  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  463;  8.  o. 
nom.  Keg.  v.  I^ggatt,  18  Q.  B.  781.  See 
also  In  re  Price.  2  Fost  &  F.  263;  In 
re  Cochrane,  8  Dowl.  P.  C.  630;  Hex  v, 
Middleton,  I  Chit.  654 ;  Vane's  Case,  13 
East,  173,  note;  Rex  v,  Brooke,  4  Bur. 
1991. 

*  Sergent  v,  Sergent,  6  Stew.  Ch.  204. 

•  Morris  v.  Morris,  20  Ala.  168;  Kin- 
sey  V.  Kinsey,  37  Ala.  393;  Shrock  v, 
Shrock,  4  Bush,  682 ;  Grove's  Appeal,  37 
Pa.  443;    Harding  v.  Harding,  22  Md. 
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§1712.  stratagem.  —  A  removal  of  her  by  stratagem  is  the" 
same ;  as,  where  one  sent  his  wife  to  her  friends,  and^  without 
knowa  cause  but  suf»posably  thinking  her  too  old  for  him,  loft  th^ 
country,  he  was  held  to  have  deserted  her,^  And  it  was  the  sam^ 
where,  after  a  slight  misunderstanding,  the  husband  returnc 
home  from  an  absence  of  a  few  da}S,  and  told  his  wife  to  go  an^ 
see  her  brother  a  few  miles  distant,  who,  lie  said,  was  sick ;  she 
went,  found  him  well,  not  having  been  sick  ;  came  back,  found 
her  husband  gone,  —  this  also  was  held  to  be  a  desertion  of  the 
wife.^  Only  in  the  enormity  of  the  wrong  could  we  distinguish 
between  a  husband's  openly  leaving  his  wife  with  the  avowal  of 
his  intent  to  desert  her,  and  his  removing  lier  from  him  by  strata* 
gem  or  by  violence.^ 

§  1713.    Fiftlily.     It  h  the  rujht  of  the  huaband^  aetinj  for 
eommon  benefit  and  not  in  tyranny  to  the  wife^  to  determine  where  th 
matrimonial  domicil  shall  be  ;  and  if  in  good  faith  he  changes  it^ 
her  refusal  to  accompany  him  will  be  desert ionA     More  minutely, — 

§  1714.  Huftband^s  Control  over  DomiclL  —  TliOUgh  mJiJTiage  iSj 
a  relation  of  mutual  forbearance  and  kindness,  and  the  husband 
well  as  the  wife  should  regard  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  otherJ 
it  is  impossible  for  two  persons,  however  well  disposed,  always  to 
see  alike.  Necessarily,  therefore,  if  married  persons  cannot  ugre 
upon  the  place  of  their  residence,  the  law  must  point  out  which  ot 
them  shall  decide  for  both,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  kept  togetherj 
There  are  those  who  deem  that  the  decision  should  be  witli  th€ 
wife,  as  the  one  whose  judgment  is  the  more  likely  to  be  sound; 
others  deem  the  opposite.  The  law  proceeds  on  a  different  fori 
of  reasoning,  so  commits  the  power  to  the  one  on  whom  it  cast^ 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  family,  and  makes  the  husband'a 
domicil  the  wife's,^     Nor  have  the  statutes  which  extend  the  legal ^ 


337  J  and  see  K«8tler  t*.  Kestler^  i  St©w. 
Ch.  197, 

1  St.  Joho  r.  St.  John,  Wright.  211. 

^  C<3ssan  P.  Gossan,  Wright,  1 47. 

*  See  2  J>ftue  Abr.  308, 

*  The  prtM^iae  limits  of  this  doctrine 
are  not  so  well  deflurnl  in  our  law  a«  the 
doiitrine  itself.  Dr.  Miehiuer,  writing  of 
the  Jen  ish  law,  says  :  '*  On  nmrriafre,  the 
wiff  rnkps  the  domicil  of  the  hni^hand.  If 
he  afterward  chnn|;^C5«  his  doraicil,  she  is 
to  follow  him ;  but  she  cannot  be  c oin- 
peUed  to  follow  him  into  a  foreign  conn- 
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trj,  where  a  different  Iang:tiage  is  spokftti 
She  can  also  object  to  hia  retnoviufr  to 
another  place  which  in  eanitarv  re*pi*c 
or  in  r(*gard  to  comfort  is  inferior  to  h 
pre^ont  abode.  But  if  it  i»  tnipo^ible  to] 
him  to  maice  a  living^  in  his  former  pi 
of  rCHidence^  it  is  her  dut^  to  loUow  htm/* 
Miekiner  Mar.  &  Div.  »03. 

*  1   Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  45-50;  S 
lb.  §  157;   Dftvia  i\  Davis,  30   lU.   ISO- 
Greene  i\  Gpcene,  U   Pick.  410;    Hacl 
ett»town   Btktik  v.   Mitchelt,  4    Datcbefi 
516;  Hauberry  v.  Haahenj,  29  Ala*  119 
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capacity  of  married  womcu  beyond  what  it  was  at  common  law 
changed  thia  rule.*  And  in  reason,  if  the  wife,  on  whom  the  law 
lays  no  burden  of  support,  could  choose  in  what  i>lace  the  husband 
shall  live  and  maintain  hei\  she  might  compel  him  to  an  impossi- 
bility,  and  thus  frustruto  the  marriage  law  itself.  For  what  the 
husband  could  do  in  the  place  of  his  choice  might  be  utterly  be- 
yond his  power  in  another  place.     Further  as  to  which,  - — 

§  1715.  Husband  a  Power  of  Change  —  Ziimita  —  Desertion  by  not 
fonowiag.  —  Alt  deem  that  this  view  gives  to  tlie  husband  the 
power,  or  some  power,  to  change  the  matrimonial  domicil,  and 
that  if  without  legal  excuse  the  wife  refuses  to  proceed  with  him 
to  the  new  locality,  she  thereby  deserts  him.^  Indeed,  this  doc- 
trine is  commonly  laid  down  in  terms  absolute  and  unqualifted.^ 
And  still  it  is  conceded  that,  on  the  other  hand,  this  power  is 
not  wholly  without  limits*  But  the  adjudged  cases  do  not  thus 
far  define  the  limits  with  accuracy,  or  upon  lines  quite  satisfactory 
to  any  form  of  reasoning.     Thus,  — 

§  1716.  Proximity  to  Husband's  Relatives — ^  ("  WiHiol").  —  We 
have  a  unique  Vermont  case  which  decides  that  a  wife  may  resist 
any  change  of  domicil  which  s^hall  bring  the  new  residence  into 
proximity  to  the  relatives  of  her  husband.  The  facts  were  that 
after  nmrriage  the  parties  lived  awhile  in  their  old  neighborhood, 
then  they  removed  into  another  State,  then  the  husband  came  back 
to  reside  in  the  former  place ;  but  the  wife  refused  to  accompany 
him  back,  or  to  join  him  after  he  had  returned,  because  unwilling^ 
sho  said,  '^  to  live  with  him  near  his  relatives."  And  this  was 
adjudged  not  to  constitute  "  wilful  desertion  "  by  hen  Said  the 
learned  Chief- Justice :  *'  While  we  recognize  fully  the  right  of  the 
husband  to  direct  the  affairs  of  his  own  house,  and  to  determine 
the  place  of  the  abode  of  the  family,  and  that  it  is  in  general  the 
duty  of  the  wife  to  submit  to  such  determinations,  it  is  still  not  an 
entirely  arbitrary  power  which  the  husband  exercises  in  these 
matters.  He  must  exercise  reason  and  discretion  in  regard  to 
them.     If  there  is  any  ground  to  conjecture  that  the  husband 


WiUiaras  n,  Saandcrs,  5  Coldw,  60 ;  Dal- 
housie  r.  McDouaU.  7  CI  &  F.  817 ;  Firo- 
braco  P.  Firebrat'e,  4  P.  D,  63, 67 ;  Dolphin 
r,  Rohiiie,  7  fL  L.  Csw,  390;  Pitt  r.  Pitt, 
4  Macq.  Ap.  Ca&.  627 ;  Yelverton  v.  Y«l- 
Tertoii,  I  Swab.  &  T.  574 ;  Sauderson  r. 
EajMon,  20  La.  An,  31?. 

>  2  Biuhup  Mar.  Women,  }  157-161. 


«  Walk«r  If,  Lalghton,  11  Foat.  N.  H. 
Ill ;  Hair  v.  Hair»  10  Rich.  Eq.  163. 

»  lb.;  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  2  St«w.  Ch.  0fi; 
Kenned  J  t*.  Kennodj,  B7  HI.  250;  Babbitt 
V.  Babbift,  69  III.  277.  And  se«  Hair  p. 
Hair.  10  Rich.  Eq.  163;  Mayer  w.  Mayor, 
aStew.  Ch.  41L 
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requires  the  wife  to  i*eaide  where  her  health  or  her  comfort  will  be 
jeoparded,  or  even  where  she  seriously  believes  results  will  follow 
which  will  almost  of  necessity  produce  the  effect,  and  it  is  only 
upon  that  ground  that  she  separates  from  him,  the  court  can- 
not regard  her  desertion  as  continued   from  mere  wilfulness*! 
.  ,  .  And  in  the  present  case,  as  the  wife  alleges  the  vicinity  of ' 
the  husband's  relatives  as  a  reason  why,  she  cannot  consent  to  J 
come  to  Milton  to  live  with  him,  and  as  every  one  at  all  ex*| 
perienced  in  such  matters  knows  that  it  is  not  uncomoion  for] 
the  female  relatives  of  the  husband  to  create,  either  intention- 
ally or  accidentally,  disquietude  in  the  mind  of  the  wife,  and  there- 1 
by  to  destroy  her  comfort  and   health   often »  and  as  there   is 
no  attempt  here  to  show  that  this  is  a  simulated  excuse,  we  must 
treat  it  as  made  in  good  faith  ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  she  is  liable  to  be  divorced  for  acting  upon  it"  ^     As  to  | 
the  statutory  term  *'  wilful  desertion,*'  ^  few  legal  persons  will 
agree  with  the  court  that  "wilful"  is  here  an  equivalent  for 
"mere  wilfulness."     The  term  will  be  understood  by  the  greater 
number  to  mean  no  more,  at  most,  than  an  intentional  deser- 
tion without  legal  justification.^     Nor,  whatever  may  be  deemed 
of  danger  from  "^nhe  female  relatives  of  the  husband/'  will  it 
be  generally  conceded  that  this  is  matter  whereof  the  court  can 
take  judicial   cognizance*     The   common   legal  opinion   will,  at 
least,  require  that  the  wife  setting  up  this  sort  of  defence  shall 
make  proof  of  the  danger.     Again, — 

§1717.  Emigrating  to  Foreign  Country. — Not  quite  without 
reason  may  a  wife  object  to  leaving,  not  merely  her  kin  .and  the 
places  trodden  by  her  feet  in  girlhood,  but  also  the  protection  of 
the  laws  under  which  she  was  born,  and  emigrating  to  a  foreign 
land,  esj)ecially  if  she  must  cast  off  her  native  language  and  listen 
to  and  speak  in  a  foreign  tongue.*  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  draw  here 
the  line  separating  what  she  may  from  what  she  must  not  refuse. 
Certainly  we  have  from  the  tribunals  of  the  common-law  countries 
no  common  opinion  as  to  where,  if  at  all,  such  line  shall  run.  A 
Pennsylvania  case  seems  to  intimate,  though  perhaps  not  conclu- 
sively to  decide,  that  if  a  wife  declines  to  come  with  or  follow  her 
husband  from  a  foreign  country  to  this,  such  refusal  alone,  un* 

*  Powell  r,  Powell,  29  Vt.  148»  150. 

•  Ante,  §  1664. 
»  I   Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  428.  429;  2 

lU  S  310;   I  Bishop  Crim.  Proced,  §  613 ; 
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2  l\h  §  43,  43,  58,  54^3-^46 ;   Bishop  StaL 
Crimea,  §  824,  825.  840. 
*  Ante,  S  1713,  note. 
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accompanied  bj  evidence  showing  its  unreasonableness,  is  not 
desertion  by  her.*  And  something  like  this  a[>[>ears  in  Wiscon- 
sin.^ Whatever  may  be  the  distinction  between  an  emigration  to 
a  foreign  country  and  to  a  sister  State,  or  to  an  adjoining  town, 
it  is  not  explained  in  these  cases.  Evidently  if  a  husband,  weary 
of  civilized  life,  sliould  undertake  to  establish  a  home  among 
savage  tribes,  another  principle  w^ould  be  involved.®  But  short 
of  this,  onr  common-law  books  appear  ordinarily  to  make  no  dis- 
tinctions between  country,  State,  or  town.^  And  the  doctrine  ii 
commonly  stated  to  be  that  the  husband  has  the  right,  withont 
the  consent  of  his  w  ife,  to  establish  his  domicil  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  follow  him.^     But, — 

§  1718.  Health,  —  Should  the  wife's  health  not  permit  the  re- 
moval proposed  by  the  husband,  she  would  plainly  be  justified  in 
refusinc;;^  because,  equally  in  this  way  as  in  any  other,  for  tlie 
husband  to  injure  her  health  is  legal  cruelty.  On  the  other 
hand, — 


1  Bbhop  V.  Bishop,  30  Ph.  412.     It  10 

noticeable  bow  a  little  rhetoric  will  somcv 
timoB  help  a  legal  argument  over  a  »tGep 
placo.  Thus  it  wasi  in  thiB  t^asfi  said : 
**  The  woman  had  for  years  followed  the 
ortutiea  of  her  huKliand,  —  ftiithfiil  iu 
vi^rythiiij;:,  a^  the  testimony  rihow»,  an 
^ell  as  his  anxiety  to  have  her  accom- 
pany him  to  tljts  eoutitry  e%incei!»  if  bo 
were  siueere  in  it.  At  this  puiut,  how- 
ever»  and  in  the  tm'G  of  thif*  ^reat  triiil, 
8he  fails* !  Tht^  leaving  home  and  country, 
the  dangers  of  a  hjug  ocean-voyage,  the 
privatiuns  of  a  stninger  in  a  strange  land, 
may  have  overmftf*lered  her  strong  desire 
to  follow  his  footsteps  further,  anci  deter- 
mined  her  bo  cling  to  her  uative  country." 
p.  415.  Now,  let  us  set  up  tho  rhetoric 
a  little  differently,  and  see  how  the  arjju* 
ment  hjuk^:  The  man  had  toiled  hard  and 
long  to  support  the  wife  whom  he  loved. 
Every  nig  lit  ho  came  from  his  exhausting 
Work  to  Ilia  little  cottage  overweary  ajid 
iarL  !!e  found,  at  last,  that  the  only  way 
to  pr<jtect  the  loved  object  from  waut^ 
jwrhajw  from  actual  starvation,  was  to 
emigrate  to  the  new  world,  and  there 
enter  the  door  to  happlue^s,  prosperity, 
and  fortane !  lie  begged  of  his  wife  to 
go  with  him,  but  she  refused ;  he  en- 
treated her  to  follow  ou,  but  she  would 


ool^  Shfi  loved  his  eArniogs,  and  uru 
Milling  to  endure  his  pre*ience  for  the 
sake  of  thenip  in  EngL^laud ;  but  she  loved 
other  Engli$th  people,  doubtless  other  meu 
of  Kiiglaiid.  Wtter  tham  she  loved  her  hu»- 
bond  ;  so  she  resolved  to  forsake  him  and 
cleave  to  them.  What  shame  and  reinor$»e 
she  endured  at  times  it  was*  not  competent 
for  the  evidence  to  disclose;  but  in  her 
conduct,  which  is  the  guitie  for  the  court, 
i(he  clung  to  her  real  lovrs*  See  further, 
08  to  the  Pennsylvanm  law,  post,  §  1755; 
Cutler  r.  Cutler,  2  Brews,  511  ;  Angier  f. 
Augier,  7  Thitad  ^Of*. 

3  Gleason  »\  Gleason,  4  Wi*.  64 ;  Rard- 
enbergh  v.  Hanlenbergh,  14  Cal-  654. 
8t*e.  as  further  illustrating  this  matter. 
Walker  v.  r^ighion,  U  Fo«t.  N.  H.  Ill  ; 
Alolony  V.  Molony,  2  Add.  Be.  249,  2  Eog. 
Ec.  291. 

'  Aod  see  Boyco  v.  Boyce,  8  C.  E. 
Green,  337. 

*  We  haTC  tnaoj  cases  of  this  sort,  for 
example,  Keecb  v,  Keech,  Law  Kep.  1  P. 
&M.64L 

*  Hair  m  Hair,  10  Rich  Eq.  163. 

*  See,  as  not  however  deciding  the 
pointy  Molony  t^  Molony,  2  Add.  Ec.  249, 
2  Eng.  Ec.  261 ,  And  see  Keech  w.  Keecb, 
Law  Kep.  I  R  &  M.  641. 
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§  1719.   Natuie  of  Excuie.  —  The  true  reason  of  the   law  of 
marriage   acku^jwledges   no   condition   of    living   apart,  without 
necc^ssitj  and  without  consent,  except  where  the  law  also   per- 
mits divorce.*     For  example,  if,  to  argue  from  the  facts  ia  tl^M 
Vermont  case,*  a  wife  should  ask  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  d^| 
*'  the  vicinity  of  the  husband' 8  relatives,"  there  could  be  found  no 
tribunal,  however  unfettered  by  statutory  inhibition,  and  however 
lax  in  its  notions  of  marriage,  to  grant  her  prayer.     And  if  this 
rule  is  not  to  prevail,  but  if  in  each  differing  case  the  judge  is  to 
be  guided  by  the  ideas  of  the  defendant  in  passing  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  an  excuse  for  desertion,  the  term  *"  law,'*  in  tliis  coa-: 
nectiou,  will  lose  its  significance*     We  shall  see  more  of  th 
further  on,^     But  — 

§1720.  Wife  chaBging  Domicn. — ^  If  the  w^ifc  undertakes  to 
change  the  matrimonial  domicll,^ — an  authority  which  the  law 
does  not  give  her, —  the  husband's  refusal  to  follow  is  not  a 
desertion  of  her  by  him.* 

§  1721.    Sixthly.      Violence  or  other  tU  conduet  in  one  af  t^m 
married  parties,  for  which  the  other  jmtifiahly  brings  the  eohahit 
tion  to  an  end^  is  desertion  or  not  in  the  former  accardinff  a» 
intended  or  not  thin  reault.    And  he  will  he  presumed^  prima  faciei 
to  have  meant  the  reparation  which  hii  ill  conduct  brought  ab<nU 
and  JuHtifed,      Or,  — 

§  1722*   Otherwise  Expressed.  — In  the  New  Jersey  Court,  th( 
ductriue  was  by  Zabriskie,  Ch.,  stated  as  follows:  "If  a  husban 
drives  his  wife  from  his  house*^  or  uses  personal  violence  oi 
brutal  treatment  towards  her,  such  as  to  indicate  an  intentioi 
to  drive  her  away  or  to  render  it  unsafe  to  live  with  hiiUj  th 
leaving  his  liouse  for  these  reasons  is  a  desertion  by  the  husband, 
and  if  she  be  allowed  to  stay  away  for  throe  years  without  solici 
tation  to  return  and  proper  assurances  of  better  treatment,  [it] 
would  be  a  desertion  by  him  sufficient  to  warrant  a  divorce. 
But  merely  to  withhold  from  her  proper  supjKjrt  is  not  to  dese 
her.^     To  explain, — 

§  1723.    Intent  to   Desert.  —  There  being  here  the  necessary 
separation,  the  remaining  question  is  whether  there  is  also,  on 


1  Se«  post,  §  1735-1753 ;  ante,  §  121 7- 
1223;  Boyce  i.\  lioyce,  8  C.  E.  Green, 
337. 

a  Aote,  §  1716. 

■  Post,  §  1736-1753, 
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the  part  of  the  wrong-doer,  the  intent  to  desert.  We  Imve  seen* 
that  this  intent  must  be  an  actual  purpose  of  the  mind^  not  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  law.  Yet  iu  matter  of  evidence,  one  is  pre- 
sumed to  intend  the  natural  and  probable  consetjuenccs  of  his 
acts.^  To  illustrate,  an  att*:?mpt  to  commit  a  crime ^ — for  ex^ 
ample,  a  shouting  with  intent  to  murder — -exists  only  where 
the  accused  person  means  to  aecomplish  the  parHcular  result. 
Thereupon,  one  l>eing  on  trial  for  such  shooting  with  such  intent, 
Patteson,  J.,  said  to  tlie  jury  :  **  If  it  be  necessary  thai  the  Jury 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  intent,  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  circum- 
stance that  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  murder  if  death  had 
ensued  would  be,  of  itself,  a  good  ground  from  which  the  jury 
might  infer  the  intent ;  as  every  one  must  be  taken  to  intend  the 
necessary  consequences  of  his  own  acts."  *  In  like  mauner,  when 
a  husband  inflicts  on  his  wife  cruelty,  putting  her  in  fear,  and 
causing  a  separation  from  him  for  her  safety,*  the  conclusion  is 
practically  inevitable  that,  not  calling  her  back,  not  persuading 
her  with  assurances  of  good  treatment  for  the  future,^  he  means 
the  separation.  And  there  may  be  other  matrimonial  wrongs 
admitting  of  the  same  interpretation.     Thus, — 

§  1724  In  Cruelty.  —  It  is  commonly  held  that  where  a  hus- 
band inflicts  cruelty  on  his  wife,  in  cousLupienco  of  which  she 
justifiably  leaves  him,  the  case  is  one  of  prima  facte  desertion, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  the  statutory  period  she  may  have  a  divorce 
from  him  for  this  desertion  though  slie  was  before  entitled  to  it 
for  the  cruelty.  In  the  words  of  Sherwood,  J* :  **  He  as  com- 
pletely commits  the  crime  of  desertion  when,  by  his  cruel  conver- 
sation and  conduct,  he  compels  her  for  safety  to  leave  him  and 
his  home,  as  when  ho  wilfully  and  without  cause  leaves  and  aban- 
dons her.*'  ^  Or,  as  expressed  by  Bartol,  J, :  "  If  a  man  fails  to 
supply  his  wife  with  such  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  as  are 
w^itlnn  his  reach,  and  by  cruelty  compels  her  to  quit  him  and  seek 
shelter  and  protection  elsewhere,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 


*  Aute,  §  K»87. 

s  I  Bislioii  Crim.  Proced.  §  UOO;  1 
Bifthop  Crim.  Law%  §  734,  735  ;  2  Bt.  §  16; 
1  Groeul.  Ev,  §  18,34*  And  wso  Bruwii  v, 
C.  3  Ui^h*  769. 

«  1  Bishop  Crim.  I^w,  |  729,  731. 

*  Reg.  p.  Jones,  9  Car,  &  P.  258,  2ea 
ft  Ante.  §  1542.  1543. 

*  Anttf,  i  153S-1S4L 


'  Wamer  v.  Warner,  54  Mich.  492, 
494,  495;  Oow  i7.  Gow,  14  Stoteh  Sets. 
Ca8.  4t1i  wer.  443 ;  Siaemore  i*.  Siscmord, 
17  Or.  542;  Skeau  v.  Skeau,  6  Stt;w.  (!h. 
148;  Jobimon  r.  Jo1iu»tin,  125  1)1.  MO, 
ftl5:  2  Dmic  Abr.  34)8;  Reeve  l>om.  Mtl 
207 ;  WiMjd  i\  Wcxid,  5  In^.  674.  Hw  alfio 
Aliiiont]  V.  Almotiit,  4  Rand,  fS2^  15  Am* 
D.  781 ;  Camp  p.  Camp,  18  Tex.  528. 
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Mymg  it  wottld  be  as  much  an  abandonment  of  her  bv  him  as 
if  ho  bad  deserted  her  and  ^one  away  liiiaself/'^  Within  wliich 
principle  alsot  in  the  wife's  action  far  necessaries,  it  is  hrld  that  I 
if  nhe  left  her  husband's  house  under  a  reasonable  apprehension 
uf  violence  from  biui,  or  because  he  bruuglit  a  prostitute  t<»  reside 
in  it,  his  act  is  equivalent  to  turning  her  out  of  doors;*  in  other 
wordily  it  is  desertion.  Nor  is  cruelty  the  only  illustration  of  the 
princi|>le.^     Thus, — 

§  17iJ/i,  DrunkenneM  and  Keglect.  —  Though  not  every  act  of 
too  deep  drinking,  or  every  neglect  of  the  wife  by  the  husband, 
wilU  if  she  leaves  him,  be  equivalent  to  turning  her  out  of  doors, 
tJiid  sort  of  conduct  may  be  carried  to  a  degree  which  will  justify 
such  interpretiition.  In  pursuance  of  which  view,  it  was  deemed 
in  Xew  Hanipfiliire  that  where  a  wojuun  comes  into  tins  State 
fnHU  another,  having  left  her  Inisbaud  liccause  of  his  habitual 
drunkenness  and  of  his  neglect  to  support  her  though  he  was 
ubto,  she  is  entitled  after  the  lapse  of  the  statutory  period  to  a 
divorce  for  bis  de?^rtion>     Still, — 

§  172tl,  Lamj — ^Not  Able*  —  A  Wife  cannot  have  a  divorce  be- 
cause of  the  incapacity  of  lier  husb:nid  to  earn  money.  And  if 
he  shares  wilh  her  what  he  has,  Iboiigh  it  is  little,  she  cannot  go 
away  and  sue  him  for  having  deserted  lier,^  Even  laziness  has 
been  deemed  an  incapacity  within  this  rule.  Tims,  a  husband 
was  lazy  and  wouhl  not  w^ork>  and  the  wife  for  a  long  time  sup* 
ported  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family  by  her  own  exertions^ 
Finally,  still  receiving  no  help  frum  liim,  i4»e  removed  to  another 
|ilaee,  and  there  took  b4)ard  and  continued  to  reside  during  tlie 
rtetiuisite  number  of  years,  when  slie  brought  her  suit  for  divorce. 
Her  prayer  was  disallowed,  the  Chancellor  observing;  "A  wife 
^uinot  convert  a  husband's  not  contributing  to  the  support  of  a 
[y  into  a  desertion  on  his  part,  by  removing  to  another  place 
taking  board  and  refusing  to  receive  him  there*  The  case 
«  to  be  nothing  more  nnr  less  than  an  application  by  the 
for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  that  the  husband  is  idle  and 
nothing  to  her  support  or  that  of  the  children*  and 
dbe  is  obliged  to  su[iport  herself  and  them,  and  is  tmwilUng 


;» —nuc**  Ltretttlg,  16  Md.  213,219. 

t^^^lM«ni  ♦,  Smjth,  2  Car.  &  l\  22, 

Utf:   9#  llooMt,  492;    HodjTei*  i\ 


*  Weig»4iid  V.  Weigand,  14  Stew.  Cl». 

202. 

*  Jmnf^s  »\  JAm<?»,  58  N.  H.  266. 

^  Skeim  v,  Skeaa,  6  Stew-  Ch,  U8* 
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that  her  eaminti^a  should  support  him," '  This  case  was  decided 
when  the  law  had  heoii  leas  accurately  considered  than  in  later 
years ;  and  though  there  is  probably  no  just  ground  for  deeming 
it  incorrect,  it  lies  quite  ufjou  the  margin  of  doubt.  Perhaps  we 
may  look  upon  tliis  case  as  one  of  — 

§  1727.  Separation  not  meant  by  Husband*  —  Within  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  husband's  ill  conduct,  justifying  the  wife's  leaving 
him,  is  only  a  prima  facie  desertion  of  her,^  if  it  can  be  ailirni- 
ntively  shown  that  he  did  not  mean  she  should  go  away,  and 
that  npon  her  going  or  afterward  he  took  the  proper  steps  and 
hehi  out  the  iudueeuients,  which  iinJer  the  rules  of  law  ought 
to  have  kept  her  with  liim  or  won  her  back,  the  prima  facie  de- 
sertion is  rebutted.  The  hooks  furnish  such  illustrations  of  this 
sort  of  distinction  as  the  following.  Before  the  full  enlighten- 
ment of  the  present  day  on  tliis  subject,  the  mere  fact  of  a  wife's 
justifiably  leaving  her  husband  on  account  of  his  cruelty  was 
deemed  not  to  make  a  case  of  desertion  against  him ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  if  he  practised  cruelty  for  the  purpose  of  driving  her 
away.^  And  this  purpose  could  be  inferred  from  the  violence 
itself  **  Moreover,  he  deserts  her,  if,  while  she  is  discharging  her 
duties  as  wife,  he  maliciously  refuses  to  permit  her  to  share  with 
him  such  means  of  livelihood  as  he  has,  and  thus  drives  her  from 
home.  But,  observed  the  learned  Chancellor,  Zabriskie,  speaking 
to  the  actual  case  in  judgment :  ^'  By  marriage,  a  wife  agrees  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  in  poverty  and  sickness,  as 
well  as  in  affluence  and  health.  She  may  be  obliged  to  aid  in  her 
own  support  and  he  bound  to  ndliere  to  him.  And  she  is  not, 
because  he  is  poor  and  her  lot  nncomfortuble,  entitled  to  leave 
him  and  betake  Iierself  to  the  luxuries  of  the  home  of  her  father. 
Much  less  can  this  convert  her  unwarrauted  leaving  her  husband 
into  a  desertion  by  hira,"^  Misapprehensions  formerly  arose  on 
the  subject  of  the  — 

§  1728.  Elfiction  of  CanseB  of  Divorce.  —  It  seems  in  some 
cases  to  Iiave  been  assumed  tliat  the  same  facts  cannot  justify 
divorce  on  either  of  two  grounds  at  the  election  of  the  injured 


i  Lewis  V.  Lewis,  2  Halst  Cli.  22»  26. 

*  Ante,  §  1721,  172.x 

*  Marker   »•,    Marker,    3    Stock.   256. 
And  seo  Bandford  ir,  Saudfordt  5  Stew. 


*  To  Ihe  like  effect  is  Starkej  v.  Stttr- 
kev,  6  C,  E-  Green,  135. 

*  Palmer  v.  Pjilmer,  7  C.  E.  Green* 

88,  90. 
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party;  as,  for  cruelty  or  for  desertion.  But  such  could  not  be 
the  deli>>erate  o|>inion  of  any  court  upon  due  consideration.  The 
doctrine  of  the  right  to  elect  between  remedies  pervades  our  en- 
tire jurisprudence^  civil  and  criminal.  In  the  civil,  practitioners 
arc  every  day  considering  whicli  one  of  several  actions  it  will  be 
most  advantageous  for  their  clients  to  bring.  And  in  the  law  of 
crimes,  the  same  transaction  is  often  found  to  constitute  any  one 
of  several  offences,  or  all  combined,  as  the  prosecutor  may  choose 
to  make  it.  Except  where  some  technical  rule  interferes,  which 
is  not  often,  it  is  not  of  any  consequence  to  any  legal  proceeding 
wliat  other  proceedings  in  vindication  of  the  same  right  the  law 
has  provided.  No  just  reason  has  been  suggested  for  a  contrai 
rule  in  divorce  law.     But^ — 

§  1729.  Former  Masaacbusetta  Doctrine  —  (Craelty  and  Deseri 
tion).  —  Before  this  qnestion  became  well  understood,  there  was 
a  majority  decision  in  Massachusetts,  seldom  or  never  followed 
in  any  other  State,'  contrary  to  the  law  as  above  laid  down.  It 
holds  that  if  a  husband  so  abuses  his  wife  as  to  justify  her  in 
leaving  him,  and  she  leaves  him  for  this  abuse,  nor  offers  to 
return,  nor  returns,  while  on  his  side  he  neither  provides  main- 
tenance for  her  nor  seeks  to  renew  the  cohabitation,  he  does  not 
thereby  desert  her.  The  case  was  one  of  severe  cruelty,  coupled 
with  utter  neglect  to  provide  for  her;  which  two  delinquencies 
were,  by  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,^  severally  causes  of  di- 
vorce from  bed  and  board.  It  was  agreed  that  for  either  of  these, 
at  her  election,  this  limited  divorce  might  be  had.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  held  thiit  she  could  not  likewise  elect  to  con- 
sider his  conduct  desertion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  statutory  f»eriud 
bring  a  suit  on  this  ground  for  a  divorce  from  tlie  bond  of  matri- 
mony* Mr  Justice  Putnam,  dissenting,  contended  that  the  case 
was  the  same  as  if  the  husband  had  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors; 
that,  the  separation  not  being  compelled  by  any  third  person,  it 
must  have  been  either  by  mutual  consent  or  a  desertion;  that  it 
was  not  by  mutual  consent;  that  the  wife  did  not  desert  the  hus* 
band,  the  parting  being  without  her  fault;  and  therefore  that  he 
mnst  be  held  to  have  deserted  her.^    "  We  confess/'  says  a  re- 


*  Jnmm  i\  Jftines,  58  N.  11.  266. 
3  Mas«.  R.  S.  c,  76.  §  6. 
»  Pidge  r*.  Pidge,  3  Met.  257.    Some- 
thing like  this  wasi  likewiee  held  io  a 
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viewer,  *'  it  Beema  to  us  extremely  difficult  to  resist  tliis  conclu- 
sion/- *     And  — 

§  1730»  Portlier  as  to  which.  —  The  couit  seems  not  to  Imve 
had  its  att-cntion  directed  to  the  question  whether,  in  matter  of 
evidence,  the  husband  shouhl  be  presumed  to  have  intended  the 
separation  which  his  ill  conduct  made  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  wife.  In  this  view,  evidently  the  result  arrived  at  by  the 
majority  of  tlic  court  is  a  departure  from  correct  principle*  So 
also,  as  a  question  of  a  soracwliat  different  nature,  it  should  have 
been  as  indicated  by  the  dissenting  judge ;  for  if  a  husband  may 
force  away  his  wife  by  cruelty,  without  being  chargeable  with 
deserting  her,  then  the  statute  against  desertion  can  operate  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  strong,  not  of  the  wcak.^  In  a  State 
where  cruelt)"  is  ground  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board  and  deser- 
tion from  the  bond  of  matrimony,  a  husband  who  means  neither 
to  live  with  his  wife  nor  permit  to  her  the  full  divorce,  can,  under 
tills  decision,  drive  her  from  him,  and  laugh  at  her  attempt  to 
obtain  the  law's  real  remedy.  If  a  case  of  this  sort  is  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury,  thus  separating  the  law  and  fact,  the  direction  to  tliem 
should,  it  is  submitted,  be  as  follows.  The  Judge  should  tell  them 
that  to  constitute  the  desertion  alleged,  the  defendant  must  have 
intended  to  bring  about  the  separation  ;  but,  as  a  question  of  evi- 
dence, if  it  appears  that  he  voluntarily  did  what  coni|>elled  the 
wife  to  leave  him,  they  will  be  justified  in  inferring  the  intent 
from  the  conduct,  because  men  usually  mean  to  produce  those 
results  which  naturally  and  necessarily  flow  from  their  actions, 

§  17H1.  Seventhly,  It  in  not  Jcsertkm  where  the  defend  tint  in 
good  faith  ihow»  a  wnh  for  cohabitation  which  the  plaintiff  is  it^ 
different  to  or  deelinei^  or  where  the  indifference  is  mutuaL  To 
illustrate, — 

§1732.  Instances.  —  While  a  husband  and  wife  were  living 
with  her  father,  the  latter  upbraided  him  for  some  trivial  offence. 
Thereupon  he  went  away,  asking  her  to  go  with  him*  But  she 
declined,  nor  did  she  join  him  afterward.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  was  held  not  to  have  deserted  her.^  English  parties 
were  residing  in  Jamaica.  The  wife  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England  on  account  of  ill-health.     The  husband  afterward  asked 

1  7  Boflton  Law  Reporter,  19.  to  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  Wird  r.  Ward, 

'  And  «eej  a«  lesdiDg  Aome  cotiDtenance     1  Swnb,  &,  T>  185. 

■  Majer  v.  Maver,  3  Stew.  Ch,  411. 
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her  to  rejoin  him  in  Jamaica,  but  her  health  waa  not  sufficientlj 
restored.  He  paid  her  an  allowance  for  a  time.  And  these  fact 
were  deemed  not  to  constitute  desertion  by  him.^  Where  the  wife 
told  her  husband,  who  had  committed  no  matrimonial  offence 
that  he  must  leave  or  she  would,  his  going  away  was  adjudged 
not  to  be  a  desertion  of  her.^  Nor,  in  general  terms,  is  an  invol^ 
untary  absence  desertion.^     Again, — 

§  lTi^3.   Other  lUustratioiiB.  ^ — Wliere  a  husband  and  wife  hac 
never  been  in  regular  cohabitation,  and  she  evinced  a  repugaanc 
to  liviijg  with  him,  their  consequent  separation  was  not  regardei 
by  the  court  as  a  desertion  of  her.*     Where  the  parties  had  lived 
with  the  wife's  mother,  then  the  husband  was  taken  sick  and  waa 
removed  by  his  father,  the  wife  remaining  with  her  mother,  and 
he  not  afterward  making  any  effort  to  secure  a  homCj  she  was  j 
held  not  to  have  deserted  him.*    A  husband  who  has  permitted^ 
his  wife  to  engage  in  business  in  another  locality,  making  no 
effoii:  to  have  her  remain  with  him  or  return  to  him,  yet  appear- j 
ing  glad  that  she  has  gone,  cannot  have  a  divorce  as  for  herl 
desertion.^    If  one,  during  a  desertion,  consents  to  it,  his  right  tol 
complain  of  it  is  at  an  end.     Where,  therefore,  after  parties  had] 
separated,  the  hu.sband  asked  the  wife  to  live  again  with  him,  and] 
on  her  declining  he  '^did  not  care,"  as  he  testified,  "  anything] 
about  her  cominir  back,"  the  combined  facts  were  held  not  to  show] 
desertions     Yet  it  is  obvious  that  a  mere  indifference  to  a  recon*] 
ciliation  falls  quite  short  of  a  consent  to  the  absence.     But  — 

§  1734,    Evidence. — These   and  other  similar  facts  of  cases^j 
truly  viewed,  relate  merely  to  the  evidences  of  the  jiarties'  internal 
purposes,  wherein,  and  not  in  the  externals,  the  thing  w^hich  the 
law  calls  desertion  consists.     A  few  other  illustrative  cases  are 
cited  in  tlie  note.^ 


V.    The  Jmtifimtion, 

§  1735.   Different  FormB.  —  There   are   different  forms   of   tnei 
justification  for  an  absence,  not  strictly  for  a  desertion,  because  a 
justiliable  absence  is  not  in  law  desertion.    The  obrious  ones  are  — 


1  Keech  t\  Keech,  Law  Rep.  I  P.  &  M. 

641. 

3  Kestler  v.  Ke»tler,  4  Stew.  Ch.  197, 
•  Townm^nd  l\  Town  Hen  d,  Law  Rep>  3 

P.  &  M.  129,  \tiO,  131  ;  Bowlby  v.  BowUiv, 

10  C.  E.  Greea,  406. 
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*  Reece  i?.  Reece.  7  Stow.  Ch,  Si, 
6  Swan  V.  Swjiii.  15  Neb,  453, 
"  Boiler  t».  Beller,  50  Mich.  49. 
1  Grant  v.  Grant.  9  Stew.  Ch.  502. 

*  Hatikin^on  v.  Harikin$an»6  Stew-.Ch*! 
66;  Garv'ia  v,  Garcia,  13  l\  D.  216;  B*a.  i 
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§  1736.  First  While ^  as  alteady  explained ^^  a  living  apart  by 
conmnt  is  not  a  deiertion  in  either  party ^  there  may  be  a  quasi  con* 
sent  which  will  have  the  same  effect  as  the  actual.    To  illustrate, — 

§  1737.  Non-Support  of  Wife.  —  The  withholding  of  necessaries 
from  a  wife,  by  a  husband  wlio  could  furnish  them,  would  be  cru- 
elty authorizing  her  to  abandon  the  cohabitation ;  for  it  would 
endanger  her  physical  well-being.^  If  he  was  not  able  to  supply 
them,  the  circiunstances  would  confer  on  her  the  authority  in  law 
to  go  where  she  could  get  them.  In  this  latter  ease,  his  unavoid* 
able  lack  of  doing  would  not  be  cruelty,  so  it  would  not  justify 
her  in  an  irrevocable  breaking  off  of  the  cohabitation.  If  she 
w^ent  away,  meaning  the  separation  to  be  permanent,  she  would 
thereby  desert  him.  If  her  going  was  intended  to  be  temporary, 
yet  afterward  slie  determined  to  make  it  permanent,  the  new  res- 
olution would  convert  it  into  desertion  from  the  time  when  it  was 
formed ;  but  so  long  as  she  acted  on  the  necessity,  pnrj>osing  to 
return  on  its  ending,  she  would  commit  no  desertion.^  Within 
this  principle,  — 

§  1738.  lU  Coo  duct  on  One  Side  and  Leaving  on  the  Other.  — 
If  a  husbaniFs  treatment  of  his  wife  is  bad,  yet  not  in  a  degree 
authorizing  divorce,  and  she  accepts  it  as  a  permission  to  go  away 
and  she  goes,  he  making  no  effort  to  retain  her,  the  sepaj'ation  is 
tantamount  to  one  by  mutual  consent ;  she  does  not  desert  him. 
For  example,  a  husband  was  refused  divorce  where  his  conduct  to 
his  wife  had  been  irritating  and  vexatious,  on  account  of  which 
she  left  him,  Zabriskie,  Ch.,  observing :  "  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  defendant  left  the  petitioner  and  lias  continued  away 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  her  absence  the  wilful,  continued, 
and  obstinate  desertion  intended  by  the  statute.  He  did  much  to 
provoke  her  going  away,  though  his  conduct  did  not  altogether 
justify  it.  He  has  done  nothing  since  to  induce  her  to  overlook 
or  forgive  his  conduct,  winch  provoked  her  to  leave,  or  made 
any  attempt  to  induce  her  to  return,  bat  has  acted  as  a  hus- 
band would  act  who  wished  his  wife  to  stay  away  for  the  three 


der's  Appeal,  115  Pa  480;  WiDrhroml>e 
L\  Winchcoral>c,  8  Scotch  S*ss,  Cas*  4th 
Ber-  726 ;  Fanner  c.  Farmer,  9  P,  I).  245  : 
WUley  V.  WiUoj,  1 1  Scotch  Sens.  Cas,  4th 
M^r  815 ;  Sargent  v.  Sargent^  9  Stew.  Ch. 
644 

1  Ante.  J  1690. 
VOL  I.  —  46 


«  Ant*»,  §  1580. 

»  BeWen  t\  BMen,  6  Stew.  Ch.  94.  the 
fnrta  of  which  ciiAe  and  the  <N>neluaion 
of  the  court  AUKtnin  the  text^  the  reaaona 
bcine:  pmhfihly  less  fully  stated.  Com- 
pare with  Ptimley  r.  FKmley,  8  Stew.  CL 
18    DetfickV  Appeals,  11 7  Pa.  453. 
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years  required  by  the  statute  to  convert  desertion  into  cause  fd 
divorce."  *     Even  — 

§  1739*   A  Kegiect  to  gain  the  Affectioiu  —  was  once  regard^ 
in  tliis  way.     '*  It  appeared  in  proof,'"  says  the  report,  "  that  il 

1827  the  complainant,  tJien  about years  old,  was  married  to 

the  defendant,  then  about  fourteen  years  old.  She  was  uDw^illing 
to  marry  him,  and  said  she  could  never  love  him  ;  but,  by  his  pr 
curement,  she  was  coerced  into  the  marriage..  They  lived  togeth^ 
a  few  months,  wlien  she  left  him,  went  to  her  friends  in  Maasi 
chusetts^  and  refused  to  live  with  him  longer.  lie  treated  her" 
well  while  they  were  together,  and  once  made  an  effort  to  induce 
her  to  return;  she  told  him  she  had  no  affection  for  him  and 
never  could  live  with  him*  He  was  cautioned,  before  the  mar- 
riage, that  he  never  would  be  happy  in  a  marriage  so  procured 
hut  persisted.  JSy  the  Court :  This  man  seems  to  have  used  undt 
and  improper  means  to  compel  a  child  to  marry  him  against  he 
own  will  and  the  advice  of  his  friends;  and  now,  wliile  reaping 
the  natural  reward  of  his  efforts,  he  has  become  dissatisfied  and 
desires  a  divorce.  Without  some  more  and  decided  attempt* 
gain  the  affections  of  his  wife,  and  at  reconciliation,  we  considc 
it  our  duty  to  deny  him  a  divorce.  Let  the  bill  be  dismissed/ 
This  case  and  the  cases  stated  in  the  last  section  are  also  within 
another  principle;  namely, ^ — 

§  1740.   Secondly.     A  leaving  qf  the  cohabitation  btf  cne  wl 
does  it  as  the  natural  return  for  the  other's  ill  conduct  canm 
be  relied  on  by  the  other ^  who  has  wade  no  proper  effort  fo  pre* 
pent  it,  an  denerfirm.     More  speeifically,  ^ — 

§1741.  Result  of  Own  Miftcondiict*  —  It  is  a  general  principl 
of  the  law  that  one  is  estopped  from  complaining  of  what  he  suf- 
fers as  the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  his  own  act.  W< 
saw  something  of  this  under  the  title  Cruelty*^  And  within  thid 
doctrine,  if  a  married  party  does  what  will  naturally  and  prol>ably 
—  especially  what  will  properly  and  necessarily  —  drive  away  th^ 
other,  he  cannot  make  the  going  the  foundation  for  a  dissolutioii 
of  the  marriage.  "  To  a  husband  seeking  a  divorce  under  such  cii 
cumstances,"  observed  Dewey,  J.,  *'it  might  well  be  said^*Yoi 


1  Cornish  y.  Cornish,  8  C,  E.  Green, 
208;  Dwyer  v.  Dwyer,  16  Mo.  Ap.  422; 
Gilliuwuters  v.  GilLinwatcrs,  28  Mo.  60; 
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Meldownoy  v,  Meldovmey,  12  CE.  Grecn^ 
326. 

3  Btfjelow  ».  Big«low.  Wrfght,  41 6^ 

»  Autfi,  §  I  $40-1547. 
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barbarity,  your  inhumanity,  or  your  gross  nccrloct  (as  the  case 
might  be)  was  the  occasion  of  the  separation  of  which  you  com- 
plain ;  your  wife  was  only  an  in%*oluntary  actor  in  the  scene,  and 
you  must  be  content  to  abide  the  consequencea  resulting  from 
your  own  misconduct,'*'^ 

§  1742.  Thii*dly.  Where  there  h  na  cofiMenty  aequie»cence^  or 
estoppel  as  just  explained^  no  ills  arhinq  oiU  of  the  marriafje^ 
or  ill  conduct  of  one  party  to  the  other^  will  so  justify  a  break- 
ing off  of  the  cohahitation  as  to  prevent  its  being  desertion^  ex- 
eept  ill  conduct  of  the  sort  afid  degree  which  the  law  has  made 
fo it n da t ion  fo r  di von^e .^     To  ill n s t  r a t e ,  — 

§  1743*  HaTTlng  Children.  —  The  fear  of  having  too  many  chil- 
dren will  not  80  justify  a  wife  in  leaving  her  husband  as  to  take 
away  his  right  to  a  divorce  for  the  desertion.^     Again,  — 

§  1744,  Crime.  —  One  party's  violation  of  the  criniinal  law  will 
not  authorize  the  other  to  terminate  the  cohabitation.  The  par- 
ties took  vtich  other  "'  for  better  or  for  worse,"*     And  — 

§1745.  Exclndiag  Son. — It  will  not  bar  a  husband's  divorce 
for  his  wife's  desertion  that  he  excluded  her  son  from  the  house, 
which  was  the  cause  of  her  remaining  away.  He  has,  in  law,  U10 
right  to  determine  who  the  visitors  there  shall  be.® 

§  174tl.  Accusation  of  Adultery-  —  It  may  be,  hut  it  is  not 
necessarily,  sufficient  cruelty  to  justify  a  separation  that  on© 
-party  falsely  and  maliciously  charges  the  other  with  adultery.* 
So  that  for  the  innocent  spouse  to  abandon  cohabitation  because 
of  such  charge  jiref erred  by  the  other  will  he  desertion  or  not  ao 
cording  to  the  sjjecial  facts,  .^tilt  we  have  a  ease  which  holds 
that  a  wife  does  not  commit  the  desertion  meant  by  the  statutory 
words  *' voluntarily  Jeave  her  husband,**  when  she  goes  away  be- 
cause of  his  addi*essing  her  in  this  sort  of  language.  And  the 
court  explained :  **  We  are  far  from  saying  that  this  accusation  is 
a  ground  upon  which  the  defendant  could  have  obtained  a  divorce 


•  Pidge  V,  Vidii;e,S  Met.  257.  2<il  ;  g,  p. 
Smith  IK  Smith,  12  N.  II,  80;  Miller  v. 
MiUer.  Saxtnii,  a.H6 ;  Butler  r,  Biitlcr,  4 
Litt  201,  206;  McCmcklin  v.  McCnxk- 
liu,  2  B,  Moiir  370;  Watldnson  it.  WtO- 
kini»<>u»  12  B.  Moiir.  210. 

•  Aiitis  §  1217-1223;  Detrick*8  Ap- 
prals,  117  Pa.  452;  and  cfweii  in  iubne- 
qUL'ot  seetiong,  especially  §  17S3. 

•  Leavitt  v,  Leavitt,  Wrigbt»  719.    And 


nee  Dn  Terreanx  v.  Du  Terreaux,  1  Swab^ 
&  T.  555. 

*  Fnv  r.  Foy.  13  Ire.  90;  Williatrmoti 
r.  Willijimpoit,  T  I*.  D  76»  Am!  w?e  Batid* 
foTd  t\  Sajjdfard,  5  St«W.  Ch,  420.  As  to 
ita  effpft  on  the  promino  to  marry,  see 
ante,  §  223 

^  FuIUjq  r,  Fulton,  36Mi»6i».5|?.  And 
Bee  ant**,  §  IfiSfi*  1627, 

«  Ante.  $  1569,  1570.  1636,  1637. 
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what  every  lawyer  who  has  learned  his  profcssioii  tnows*    And 

at  the  suine  time  it  is  simply  what  nine  tenths  of  the  lawyers, 
including  tliose  of  them  who  are  on  the  bench,  constantly  over- 
look. It  is  this  overlooking  of  things  which,  we  have  seen  in 
other  connections,*  brings  disaster  to  the  law.  Perhaps  this  truth 
merits  no  more  prominence  in  the  elucidations  of  the  present 
subject  than  of  the  average  of  legal  subjects;  so,  to  proceed^  — 

§  1748.  Contrary  Dicta.  ^We  have  in  Hie  books  abundant  dieta 
—  the  author  is  not  able  to  say  that  we  have  so  much  as  a  soli- 
tary adjudication,  while  yet  he  does  not  assert  the  opposite  —  to 
the  proposition,  antagonistic  to  the  one  above  laid  dowji^  that  ill 
conduct  short  of  what  will  authorize  a  divorce  may  justify  a  de- 
sertion* Tbus,  in  a  Massachusetts  case,  the  learned  judge  who 
delivcj'ed  the  opinion  stated  it  to  have  *'been  declared  by  a  gmat 
weight  of  American  authority  that  ill-treatment  or  misconduct  of 
the  husband,  of  such  a  degree  or  under  such  circumstances  as  not 
to  amount  to  cruelty  for  which  the  wife  would  be  entitled  to  sue 
for  a  divorce  against  him,  might  yet  justify  her  in  leaving  his 
house,  and  prevent  his  obtaining  a  divorce  for  her  desertion  if  she 
did  BO."  Yet  this  w^as  simply  a  dictum.  The  point  adjudged  was 
that  a  wife  who  had  failed  in  her  divorce  suit  on  the  allegation  of 
cruelty  and  drunkenness  might  still  prove  acts  of  cruelty  and 
drunkenness  by  the  husband  prior  to  the  bringing  of  such  suit,  in 
answer  to  his  divorce  action  for  her  desertion.*  And  this  deci- 
sion, thus  separated  from  tlie  dicta ^  was  in  every  view  correct. 
Assuming  that  the  husband^s  cruelty  and  drunkenness  would  not 
justify  a  divorce  in  her  favor,  still  in  connection  >vith  other  evi- 
dence they  might  establish  the  f^uatti  consent  to  a  separation 
wiiich  w^e  hnve  explained  in  preceding  sections.^  Therefore  they 
were  admissible,  and  the  preceding  adjudication  that  they  did  not 
authorize  divorce  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.'*  Again, — 
§  lliiK  Another  Illustration  —  (Fits  Dangerous  to  Wife)*  —  A 
man  subject  to  fits  denied  before  marriage  that  he  was  so,  and 


L  For  enumple,  ante,  f  1126  aad  note, 
and  places  there  referred  to,  1 135. 

*  LvBtor  I'.  I.v  Hter,  1 1 1  Muw.  327,  330. 
»  Ante,  §  173ri-l74l. 

*  It  i«*  of  lUtle  c(fi]«equeQeo  to  tnqatre 
how  timrh  otht;r  dicta  we  have  in  accord 
with  thiH  Tram  the  MaftBachasetIs  cajte. 
Sotnethiiig  lik(!  It  »(^efnii  to  have  bf^n  laid 
dowu  in  Loulfiiana.    Naukt  v.  Du^mjui^  6 


La.  An.  4ai.  See  alpo  GilUn waters  v, 
GilllQwatefs,  28  Mu.  60;  F.  v.  Merrcin,  8 
Paige,  47,  6S.  In  replv  to  the  dit-'tum  in 
tfaia  laHt  cafie«  we  have  from  the  flame 
State  a  later  judicial  nttcrance  whiehi 
though  not  conclusive,  is  Hbtinctly  the 
ttlher  war,  and  stronuljr  confirmatory  of 
the  views  urged  in  the  present  work.  P. 
V.  Fettit,  74  N.  Y.  320,  325. 
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after  marriage  he  refused  to  have  any  one  with  hia  wife  to  prot 
her  from  fright  when  he  had  them.  Such  needless  exposuit 
her  wa^  plainly  cruelty,  for  which  she  was  entitled  to  a  tlivor 
Instead  of  asking  it,  she  left  him,  and  she  was  held  not  to  bi 
committed  desertion,  lie  re  was  a  decision  quite  within  the  for 
going  proposition,  yet  the  learned  judge  wlio  delivered  the  opinloa 
went  heyond  the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  in  the  one  stated 
the  last  section,  and,  copying  dicta  previously  uttered  in  anotlid 
case,  pronounced,  as  far  as  mere  needless  words  could  do,  a  dec 
sion  contrary  to  the  doctrine  we  are  considering.  And  he  ob- 
served, '^1  cannot  understand  language  if  our  Supreme  Court,"  ^ 
a  case  cited  by  him,^  "does  not  hold''  such  contrary  doctrine 
and  no  one  could  question  that  the  ''  language  "  —  namely,  wha 
was  said  in  the  wuy  of  dicta  —  was  contrary.     Now, — 

§  IT'iO.  What  the  Contended-for  Rule  ?  — ^  If  wO  adopt  theS 
adverse  dicta^  still  we  Iiave  not  a  |)article  of  enlightenment  as 
what  is  the  rule  to  determine  the  nature  and  suthciency  of  tl: 
ill  conduct  justifying  a  desertion.  How  much  less  than  is 
quired  for  a  divorce,  or  what  less,  will  suffice  ?  Or  is  there  ni 
rule,  and  is  each  case  to  be  governed  by  the  private  opiuion  of 
the  judge  or  one  of  the  parties  ?  In  a  previous  chapter,  we  saw 
thut  any  course  like  the  latter  would  violate  our  coustitutionQ. 
and  subvert  all  proper  notions  of  law.^  There  must  bo  a  mle»  of 
the  possibility  of  framing  one.  Now,  if  the  "experience"  of  oni 
judge  enables  him  to  pronounce  that  *'  the  female  relatives  of  thf 
husband''  are  apt  to  disquiet  the  mind  of  the  wife  to  the  extent 
of  justifying  her  deserting  him  should  he  live  in  the  same  towi 
with  thorn,*  another  judge  may  have  had  no  wife,  or  may  ha^ 
had  a  ditTerent  experience  with  his  wife,  so  this  sort  of  holdinj 
could  not  be  extended  to  constitute  a  rule.  Some  will  deem  thi 
same  thing  of  smoking  by  the  husband,  especially  if  he  buy^ 
cheap  cigars,  yet  others  will  dissent.  Some  might  even  justify 
husband  in  deserting  his  wife  should  she  refuse  to  join  with  him 
in  a  smoke,  but  this  doctrine  will  never  prevail  with  the  majority. 
In  sliort,  the  doctrine  itself  will  not  receive  the  majority  support 
until  its  advocates  propound  in  form  their  rule.  Returning  now 
to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  just  doctrine, — 


60. 


^  Gillinwaters  v.  Gillmwateni,  28  Ma 
a  Neff  V,  Neflf,  20  Mo.  Ap,  182,  190, 
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1751.  Dot/  of  CohabitaUon.  —  The  entire  spirit  of  our  mar* 
riage  law  pronounces  that  the  parties  should  dwell  in  practical 
matrimony,  in  distinction  from  a  mere  theoretical  sustaining  of 
the  legal  relation,  without  cohabitation.  That  which  gives  a 
legitimate  offspring  to  tlie  country,  and  feeds  the  future  to  be- 
come strong  in  human  population,  wise  in  intelligence,  beauteous 
in  virtue,  is  not  the  theoretical  marriage,  which,  so  far  from  bless- 
ing the  country,  prevents  actual  marriage ;  but  it  is  the  abiding 
together  of  those  who  enter  into  wedlock.  In  marriage,  also,  each 
party  undertakes  so  far  to  overlook  moral  wrongs  and  infirmities 
in  the  other  as  to  continue  in  cohabitation  notwithstanding  tlieir 
existence.*  If,  then,  one  seeking  a  divorce  for  the  others  deser- 
tion is  shown  to  have  obliquities,  how  can  the  court  determine 
whether  or  not  they  legally  justify  the  defendant's  quitting  the 
cohabitation,  except  by  referring  the  question  to  the  law  ?  If  the 
law  has  made  them  ground  for  separation,  —  that  is,  for  a  divorce 
either  from  bed  and  hoard  or  from  the  bond  of  matrimony, — they 
are,  by  its  voice,  adequate.  If  it  haa  declared  them  not  to  consti* 
tute  such  ground,  how  can  the  court  adjudge  that  they  do;  that 
is,  that  they  do  permit  the  party  to  withdi^aw  in  pais  from  a  co- 
habitation which  he  is  forbidden  to  recede  from  in  court?  In 
principle,  therefore,  as  a  judicial  tribunal  is  to  administer  the  law 
which  it  finds,  not  the  individual  opinions  of  the  incumbents  of 
the  bench,  if  it  fmds  specified  by  legislation  certain  causes  and 
none  other  as  adequate  for  a  judicial  separation,  it  cannot  act 
from  private  views  favoring  other  causes,  and  declare  a  separation 
for  them  justifiable.     And  — 

§  1752.  Out  Unwritten  Law — ^Rostltntloii  of  Conjugal  Rights). 
—  So  is  the  law  which  our  forefathers  brought  from  England. 
Though  we  have  not  the  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights, 
we  have  the  principles  of  law  whereon  it  was  founded-^  By 
means  of  this  suit,  a  party  against  whom  nothing  appeared  justi- 
fying divorce,  could  compel  the  other  to  cohabitation*^    This  is 


1  BoYce  r.  Bo/oe,  8  C,  E.  Green,  S37. 

^  Ante,  I  1661. 

■  Aute»  $  t271  ;  HolmM  v,  Holmea,  3 
Lee,  U6,  6  Eng*  Ec.  59;  Burroufjhg  v, 
Burroo^^ha,  2  Swab.  &  T.  303,  Perhapa 
Aomethitig  ftiUer  may  be  deeirable  hens. 
The  rjpfcudanfc  in  this  salt  wwi  required 
*  to  nttirn  to  cohabifcalbn  imleu  bo  showed 


in  df^fence  whal  wonld  jnjtify  the  court  in 
decreeing  a  separation  in  hfi*  favor,  if  such 
was  bis  pnijer.  And  Br.  Lnsbin^on,  in 
one  cjwe,  fl«id:  **I  know  no  authority 
which  states  that  whatever  be  the  guilt 
of  both  parties,  if  the  court  does  not  pro- 
Dounce  for  a  separation  they  are  not,  ac- 
cording to  ths  law  of  this  cotintryp  boond 
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explained  by  Lord  Peazance,  thus:   "According  to   the   matri- 
monial law  of    [Euglaad],  .  .  ,  nothing  will  justify   a  man   in 
refusing  to  receive  his  wife  except  the  commission  of  some 
tinct  matrimonial  ofifence,  such  as  adultery  or  cruelty,  upon  whicl 
the  court  could  found  a  decree  of  judicial  separation.     And  in  al 
other  cases,  no  matter  what  her  conduct,  she  can  always  claim  a 
decree  enforcing  cohabitation*     Save,  then,  in  cases  where  Home 
m^ch  a  matrimonial  offenm  has  been  committed,  the  law  does  not 
justify  and  support  the  hutband  in  living  apart  from  his  wife/ 
This  learned  judge,  familiar  with  the  proceedings  in  this  suit," 
thus  deemed  that  it  had  established  a  fundamental  doctrine   ia. 
the  English  law.     Hence,  though  we  have  not  adopted  the  suitJ 
the  doctrine,  whose  existence  is  thus  shown,  has  become  equally 
fundamental  law  with  us.^     Some  American  judges,  not  familiar 

tu  I)v«  together ;  and  I  think  Kuch  ft  ijria- 
dpk  would  be  daugeraas  U>  «ociet^  and 
to  public  muraU."  AnfctiJui  p.  AiiichiDi, 
2  Curt.  Ec.  210,  7  Eng,  Ec.  85,  89.  Aud 
eee  Olivfer  p.  Oliver,  I  Hag.  Con,  361,  4 
Eug,  Ec>  429 ;  Barlee  t\  Barleo,  1  Add, 
Ec..^01,305;  Holmes  v.  lhAme»,  2  Lee, 
116,  6  Eng.  Ec.  5'J;  Weatineath  i\  Went- 
meath,  2  Hag.  Ec.  Supp  1,  57,  4  Eog* 
Ec*  238,  264;  D'Agtiikr  lu  D*Agmkr,  1 
Hag.  Ec  773.  784,  3  Eng.  Ec.  S2%  336. 
The  same  doctrine  wan  miher  taken  for 
granted  than  decided  in  the  Scotch  case 
for  adherence  of  I^ang  v.  Hill,  13  Scotch 
8ess.  Cfl*.  2d  ser*  110«.  In  a  Bwbseqnent 
ease,  thi*  lejirn*sd  judge  spoke  of  the  qnes- 
tion  aa  beinjf  nnnettled,  and  of  great  im- 
portance aud  difflcnlty.  He  a>>j«Grvcd  that 
in  former  judirnient*  the  possibility  of  dis- 
miiiilng  both  panic*  l»  mentioned,  vet  the 
eaaei  penniuing  this  miisi  be  rare.  Dy- 
«art  l^  Dysart,  I  Hob  Ec.  106.  143.  And 
Bee  Molony  r.  Molony,  2  Add.  Ec.  249,  2 
Eng.  Ec.  291 ;  MiXfte  v.  Moore,  3  Moore, 
P,  C.  84  ;  Dennisa  r.  Denniss,  cited  3  Hag, 
Ec.  348,  353, 5  Eng.  Ec  1 .15,  l.1«.  It  seema 
to  have  been  Jtitimatod  that  p<*rlittp»  aiite- 
nnptiiil  incontinence  in  the  wife  may  jus- 
tify a  wubaeqneiit  denertion  by  the  hiiBband. 
Perrin  y.  Perrin.  1  Add,  Ec.  I,  2  Eng.  Ec. 
!1  :  Reeves  r.  Reeves,  2  Pliillim.  125,  t 
Eu|r.  Ec.  208.  209.  It  appears  nlm\  yet  It 
is  doubtful  doctrine,  that  a  wife  acting 
on  tlie  defensive  in  a  suit  for  the  n\«ti- 
tntion  of  conjugal  right*,  need  not  make 
flo  strict  proof  of  the  chargc'a  offered  in 
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bar,  as  (the  must  in  an  original  kqIi  for 
divorce  (nstitated  br  her  on  ttie  aaint 
ground  ;  though  she  is  required  Mtiafae- 
torily  to  prove  her  aUegationn.  Bramwell  | 
i^.  Bramwell,  3  Hag.  Ec.  618,  619,  5  Eng. 
Ec.  232,  233.  And  see  Rogers  Ec.  hxw, 
2d  ed.  897  ;  50  I^nd.  Law  Mag.  275.  Bnl 
later  it  was  decided  that  a  husband's  rofli- 
souable  suspicion  of  his  wife  a  aiiultefy, 
where  it  is  not  actually  shown  to  hav» 
been  committed,  aud  the  keeping  by  ber 
of  forbidden  company,  are  not  a  sufHcient 
answer,  by  him,  to  her  suit  for  the  r^siitti* 
tiou  of  conjugal  rights.  The  decinton  -wm 
by  the  court  put  upon  the  broad  gn>and 
contended  for  by  counsel,  **that  nothing 
can  be  pleaded  in  liar  to  a  so  it  for  restito-  i 
tion  but  what  would  entitle  the  respondent  < 
to  a  jodicial  separation.**  And  this  doc- 
trine wa*  shown,  by  a  majmscript  decision 
dating  back  to  1727,  as  well  as  by  later 
printed  adjudications,  to  l>e  the  settled 
English  law.  Burroughs  i\  Burroughs,  , 
2  Swab.  &  T.  303.  If  this  nde  of  deci- 
sion was  sound  in  England,  at  a  time 
when  judicial  sepajratiorrs  were  allowed 
only  for  adultery  and  cruelty,  much  more 
should  it  be  received  as  such  in  thh  coun* 
try,  where  the  causes  of  separation  and  i 
divorce  are  more  extended,  Aud  see 
Gr^tve's  Appeal,  37  Pa.  443,  447. 

*  Veatmnn  v.  YeatmaUj  Law  Rep,  I  P. 
&  M,  489.491. 

3  See  the  elucidations  of  the  chapter 
commencing  ante,  $11^;  ^o,  §  165). 
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like  the  English  divorce  judges  with  the  course  of  this  soit,  have 
deemed  that  the  doetrinc  u  inapplicable  to  our  suit  for  desertion; 
^Ijecause,  in  the  English  one,  a  defending  husband  is  admoniiihed 
to  treat  with  canjtigal  kindness  the  wife  whom  he  ia  required  to 
receive  back*^  It  is  true  that  the  decree  so  commands.  Yet 
when  he  has  once  jierformed,  and  obtained  his  discliarge  from  the 
suit,  he  stands  before  the  law  like  any  other  husband*  llie  books 
have  no  precedents  for  watching  him,  and  dealing  with  him  judi- 
cially, should  he  be  guilty  of  ill  conduct  short  of  what  would 
authorize  a  divorce  between  other  parties.  Plainly,  therefore,  tlie 
law  as  tlius  laid  down  by  Lord  Penzance  is  the  law  of  our  several 
States;  except  where,  if  in  any,  it  may  have  been  altered  by 
statute.  Hence  it  should  be  the  guide  of  our  courts  in  dealing 
with  our  divorce  legislation  for  desertion.  In  England,  the  work- 
ing Divorce  Court,  on  a  question  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  passed  upon  !*y  the  highest  judicial  authority,  or  to  have 
been  anywhere  adequately  discussed,  aiipears  to  hold  that  the  stat^ 
ute  as  to  desertion — *' desertion  wiih^ut  amm^^ — ^lias  changed 
the  rule  of  the  unwritten  law  for  the  divorce  suit,  and  permitted 
there  the  desertion  to  be  justified  by  ill  conduct  less  intense. 
"Tlie  inconsistency,'*  said  Lord  Penzance,  "is  the  work  of  the 
legislature."^  There  is  room  for  grave  doubt  whether  this  inter- 
pretation has  not  been  too  Iiastily  made;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  it  does  not  bind  us.     Hence,-— 

§  1753.  American  ConoiuBion.  — ^  The  doctrine  most  favored  iii 
our  American  courts,  not  in  every  instance  settled  in  a  way  abso- 
lutely excluding  the  criticism  that  it  is  dkta^  already  spoken  of,^ 
affirms  our  proposition  that,  except  where  there  is  qumi  consent, 
acquiescence,  or  estoppel,  only  the  ill  conduct  which  woidd  au- 
thorize a  judicial  separation  or  dissolution  will  justify  a  desertion,'* 
Thus,  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  held  that  the  *M'easonable  cause" 
which,  within  the  divorce  statutes  of  the  State,  will  justify  one  of 
the  married  parties  in  leaving  the  other,  must  be  such  conduct  as 
could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  judicial  proceeding  for  divorce. 
It  is  deemed  that  a  contrary  construction  would  violate  all  true 
policy,  render  the  law  chaotic  and  uncertain,  favor  separations, 
and  substitute  the  individual  opinions  of  the  judge  presiding  at 


>  Ilarcltn  v.  Hanlin.  17  Ala.  250.  52 
Am.  1>.  170;  Lvster  t^*  Loiter,  HI  Mafis. 
.327,  329. 


*  Yeatman  v.  Yeatniao,  sopra^  p.  491. 

*  Ante,  §  1747-1750, 

*  Ante,  §  1742. 
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the  trial  in  the  place  of  well-defined  legal  principles.*  **  We  havl 
adopted,'*  said  iStrong,  J.,  "  the  same  principle  which  rules  in  the 
Engligh  ecclesiastical  caurts.  In  that  country,  when  cohabitatioo 
18  suspendt.Mil  by  either  the  husband  or  wife,  of  his  or  her  u^ 
motion,  without  a  sufficient  reason,  a  suit  for  a  restitution  of  con^ 
jugal  rights  may  be  maintained  by  the  injured  party.  Nothing 
amounts  to  a  bar  against  such  a  suit  except  such  facts  as  would 
entitle  the  defendant  to  a  divorce.  .  .  .  The  interests  of  societji 
the  happiness  of  the  parties,  and  the  welfare  of  families,  demanl 
such  a  rule.  Separation  is  not  to  be  tolerat<id  for  light  causes," 
And  this  doctrine,  under  diflering  fornix  of  the  statutory  law, 
maintained  in  Kentucky ,3  lowa,^  and  New  Jersey,^  It  may 
deemed  the  more  common  American  doctrine, 

§  1754.    Fourthly*    A  party  who  hm  an  adequate  cause  af/ain4 
the  other  for  a  Judicial  separation  or  dUiottUion  does  not  emn 
desertion  by  leaving  htm, 

§  1755.   Ajdomatio.  —  This  doctrine  is  axiomatic,  requiring  1M> 
help  from  authorities,  yet  the  authorities  are  abundant,**     So  — 

§  1756.   Fifthly.     An  absence  otherwise  made  lawful  h  ntfi 
sertlon,     Tims,  — 

§  1757.  Marriage  In  latigation.  —  One  carrying  on  a  suit  for  any ' 
form  of  divorce  cannot  be  cohabiting  with  the  defendant;  for  thoa 
he  would  condone  the  offence,  or  affirm  the  marriage  sought  to  be 
set  aside,  or  otherwise  contravene  in  pais  his  act  in  court.  Xe<^a 
sarily,  therefore,  a  withdrawal  from  cohabitation  during  such 
time  is  not  desertion.^  Even  it  was  so  lield  where  the  prayer  was] 
for  nullity,  and  it  was  denied.  "  During  the  pendency  of  tliat 
suit,"  said  Sir  John  Nicholl,  "cohabitation  was  not^only  not  in- 
cumbent by  law  on  tlie  parties  or  on  either  of  themi  it  would] 


1  Butler  V.  Bnll<?r,  I  Parsons,  329; 
Eihbaeh  i\  Ksbbaeh,  23  Pa.  345,  345; 
Cattiflon  v,  Cattison.  22  Pa  275;  Butler 
I?.  Bailer,  4  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Reju  284;  Det- 
rick's  Appeals,  1 17  Pa.  452.  And  see  Van- 
leer  V.  V^anleer,  13  Pa.  21 L 

«  Grove's  Appeal,  37  Pa,  443,  447. 

^  Logan  I?.  I/Ognn,  2  B.  Monr.  142. 

♦  Pierce  v.  Pierce,  33  Iowa,  238.  And 
ec^e  Douglass  v.  Doaglasa,  31  Ii>wil,  421, 

*  Black  r.  Black,  3  Stew.  Cb.  215.  221 ; 
Moorea  v,  Moorea,  1  C.  E.  Green,  275* 
And  see  Boyce  v.  Boyce,  8  C.  E.  GreeD» 
S37 ;  Moltlowney  r.  Meldowney,  12  C.  E, 
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Green,  328.      Laing   v.   Laing,  6   C, 
Greeii^  248,  seemH  the  other  way  ;  bttt  ofti 
the  whole  the  law  of  thii$  State,  it  U  bo-1 
lieved,  jiiutlicieiiily  appears  to  be  as  fttated 
iu  the  text.     Texaa.  —  lulereuiiAnjr,  Uii« 
U  also  the  doctrine  in  Texas.     Dulte 
lieed,  m  Texas,  705. 

*  Kikel  L'.  Kikel,  25  Keb,  256 ;  I>'Ar 
V,  D'Arcy,  19  I^w  Kep.  Ir.  36D;  Aald 
Auld,  12  Scotch  Sej»s.  Ca^^  4th  srr  3$. 

7  Tkjyle  v,  I>oyle,  26  Mo.  54^ ;  Stnmii 
t\  SimoDH,  13  Tex.  469;  Manh  »u  I 
1  McCarter,  315* 
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even  have  been  legally  ceosurablc,  at  least  in  the  husband.*'  ^ 
And  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  ordinary  divorce  suit.^ 
"Nor,"  observed  the  Louisiana  Court,  ''is  it  an  answer  to  this 
view  to  say  that  though  he  left  the  common  dwelling  early  in 
June,  he  did  not  institute  las  suit  until  the  28th  of  October,  inas- 
much as  the  approaching  summer  vacatluns  of  the  court  would 
in  all  probability  liave  prevented  a  trial ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
iuiaband  hoped  that,  during  this  interval,  the  situation  of  his 
wife  would  prompt  her  mind  to  such  retJectious  as  would  induce 
a  change  m  respect  to  the  habit  complained  oi"*    But  — 

§  1758.  Divorce  Suit  Colorable  —  Suit  after  Deaertion.  —  A 
sham  proceeding,  being  a  fraud  un  the  court,  on  the  law,  and  un 
the  party  disturbed  by  it,  has  no  such  effect  as  a  real  one.  So 
that  if  the  divorce  suit  is  a  mere  pretence,  while  desertion  is  the 
thiug  meant,  it  will  not  annul  or  justify  the  desertion.*  Or  if 
after  a  desertion  has  commenced,  there  comes  a  real  divorce  suit, 
rendering  a  renewal  of  the  cohabitation  temporarily  imjiroper,  still 
it  does  not  intercept  the  desertion ;  because,  as  an  intent  to  con- 
tinue the  cohabitation  will  in  the  absence  of  explanation  extend 
through  tlie  temporary  separation  of  the  latit  section,  so  the  intent 
to  desert  will  reach  forward  and  govern  the  period  of  the  divorce 
suit  here  stated.^     Again, — 

§  1759.  ituprfsonment  —  will,  or  not,  prevent  the  separation 
from  being  desertion,  according  to  tlie  circumstances  and  intent. 
A  desertion  begun  does  not  stop  where  an  imprisonmt-nt  com- 
mences.**  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  Bigelow,  J.,  added :  "  We  think 
it  was  also  *  wilful'  [a  term  in  the  statute].  This  is  shown  by 
the  proof  that  it  commenced  before  the  defendant  was  impris- 
oned, and  that  during  the  intervals  between  his  several  com- 
mitments to  the  house  of  correction  he  neither  returned  to  the 
society  of  his  wife  nor  contributed  anything  to  her  maintenance 
or  support."^  Here  the  intent  was  to  separate,  not  merely  for  a 
period,  such  as  that  during  which  a  divorce  suit  is  pending,  but 
perpetually.    It  had  an  existence  independent  of  the  imprisonment, 


^  SuUivan  v.  Sullivan,  2  Add,  Ec.  299,     r.  Gimzler.  52  Mo,  172 :  Simons  ih  S{mon«, 


2  Kng.  Ec.  314  ;  Clowes  i\  Clowea,  9  Jur. 
356. 

a  Sykes  v.  Halstead,  1  Sjindf.  483;  Ed- 
wartlB  1%  Green,  9  La.  An,  .HI 7. 

'  Edwarda  v.  Green,  9  La*  An.  317. 

*  Dojle  t'.  Doyle,  26  Mo.  545,  550;  S. 


13  Tex.  468.  And  noe  Salorgoe  v.  Sir 
lorfjTie,  6  Mo.  Ap,  603. 

^  lb.;  Wagner  v.  Wagner,  39  Miuii. 
394. 

»  Drew  ».  Drew,  13  P.  R  97. 

T  Hewn  V.  Hew».  7  Gray,  279. 
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witli  which  it  was  in  no  way  commensurate*    But,  still  pursuinj 
the  distinctions  of  the  last  two  sections,  if  while  parties  are  cohab-' 
iting  one  of  them  commits  a  crime  —  for  example,  an  assault  on 
the  other  —  and  is  imprisoned  for  it,  this  separation,  no  intent  t 
desert  having  been  established,  is  not  desertian,^    So  — 

§1760.    Separated    under    Sentence. — A    wife   does  not    dcse 
her  husband  by  living  apart  from  him  under  a  judgment  requiring 
him  to  pay  her  an  allowance  for  her^  maintenance.^    The  distinc- 
tionR  explained  in  these  sections  appear  in  some  measure  to  ex 
tend  to  a  ca:*e  of  — 

§  1761  •  Insanity.  —  Plainly  an  insane  husband  or  wife  cannot 
commit  an  original  desertion.  But  there  is  ground  for  saying 
that  if  a  married  party  while  sane  deserts  the  other,  then  becomes 
insane,  the  desertion  will  continue  to  run  through  the  statutory 
period.  It  was  in  subi^tanee  so  held  by  the  majority  of  a  divided 
court,  under  a  statute  which  authorized  divorce  when  the  husband 
«  wilfully  deserts  his  wife  and  absents  himself  without  a  reasona- 
ble cause  for  the  space  of  two  years.*'  "  The  statute  means,"  said 
Cole,  J,,  "  that  if  the  husband  wilfully  deserts  his  wife  when  she 
has  not  by  her  conduct  given  him  a  reasonable  cause,  and  shall  ab- 
sent himself  for  two  years  when  she  has  given  him  no  reasonable 
cause  for  remaining  away,  then  she  shall  be  entitled  to  a  divorce."  • 
A  question  of  this  sort  should  not  be  settled  upon  any  narrow  con- 
sideration of  statutory  words;  for  our  divorce  statutes  are  essen* 
tially  of  one  meaning,  not  being  much  affected  by  their  varied 
terras.*  Now,  it  is  impossible  that  in  real  fact  the  intent  to  de- 
sert should  exist  in  the  mind  after  it  has  become  insane.  Herein 
insanity  differs  from  imprisonment.  An  imprisoned  person^  like 
one  at  libert}*,  may  choose  —  intend  —  desertion  or  cohabitation, 
but  a  mind  insane  cannot.  So  that  where  the  law  requires  an  in- 
tent to  desert,  continued  during  the  entire  statutory  period,^  us  an 
element  of  the  offence,  it  is  not  quite  obvious  how^  one  incapable 
of  the  intent  during  a  part  of  the  period  violates  the  law.  In  a 
case  of  imprisonment,  there  is  a  presumption  of  the  continuance 


4 


1  PorHtt  r  Poiritt,  IB  Mich.  420;  WoU 
V.  Wolf.  11  Stew.  Ch.  128.  See  Drew  t>. 
Drew,  utiprft, 

-s  Welrl  V.  Weld.  27  Miaa.  330. 

*  Donpliyks  iJ.  DoiijEflfuss,  31  Iowa*  421 , 
423.     Aud  Bee,  as  illastratlve  oo  a  ques- 
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tion  of  domtcil,  Washingtoti  Vr  Mahaska* 
47  Iowa,  57. 

«  Ant«,  I  1664,  1665. 

*  CrossTnim  v,  Cro^a^imaii,  33  A]ji.  4S6 ; 
Bowlhy  tK  Bowlhy,  10  C.  E.  Grwri.  406; 
Taylor  v,  Taylor,  i  Stew,  Ch,  207  ;  Drirer 
tr.  Driver,  I  Stew.  Ch.  393, 
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of  tlie  prior  intent ;  in  a  case  of  insanity,  the  ground  for  presump- 
tion appears  to  be  taken  away.  Still,  this  is  a  quest  ion  on  which 
opinions  may  differ,  as  we  see  they  have  done. 

§  1762.  Sepaxatton  under  Religloua  Vow.  —  Vows  made  to  an 
ecclesiastical  superior,  or  to  God  in  pursuance  of  a  religious  faitli, 
have  no  more  effect  in  our  law  than  any  other  vows.  So  that,  for 
example,  where  a  husband  and  his  wife,  Protestants,  had  botli 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  taken  vows  of  chastity,  and  a  qumt 
sentence  of  separation  had  been  pronounced  between  them  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church,  after  which  ho  became  a  priest  and 
she  a  nun,  —  it  was  in  En^^land  held  that  the  husband  was  not 
thereby  barred  of  his  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,^ 
So  the  rule  with  us  would  be  that  after  such  st^ps,  either  party 
may  request  a  renewal  of  the  cohabitation,  and  a  refusal  will  be 
desertion. 

§  1763.  Separation  for  Cause  removed.  —  Where  a  woman  had 
left  her  husband  on  account  of  his  extreme  intemt->erance,  but  he 
afterward  refornied,  offered  her  a  good  home,  and  invited  her  to 
return,  yet  she  declined,  it  was  held  by  one  of  the  higher  judges 
in  Massachusetts,  Wilde,  that  assuming  her  leaving  of  him  to  be 
justifialjle,  her  subsequent  refusal  to  return  on  the  cause  being 
removed  was  a  desertion.  It  could  not  be  the  intent  of  the  law  to 
bind  a  man  forever  to  the  consequences  of  an  early  fault,  curable 
in  its  nature,  and  cured  in  fact.^ 

§  1764.  Mutual  Fault  waived  by  One.  —  Under  the  head  of  Re- 
crimination, in  the  second  volume,  we  shall  see  that  where  botli 
parties  have  committed  derelictions  justifying  a  divorce,  neither  is 
entitled  to  it  against  the  other;  because,  among  other  reasons, 
the  mutually  guilty  persons  are  proper  and  suitable  companions. 
Now,  while  such  persons  are  living  apart,  each  because  of  the 
others  faulty  can  one  of  them  demand  cohabitation,  and  on  being 
refused  hold  the  other  as  for  desertion  ?  The  judge  ordinary  in 
England  declined,  in  1858,  to  sustain  on  this  sort  of  fact  a  suit 
for  the  restitution  of  conju^^al  riglxts,  though  confessedly  permitted 
by  the  canon  law.^  An  earlier  Irish  case,  not  then  made  public^ 
follows  the  canon  law.*    These  two  decisions,  being  in  conflict, 

*  ConneUy  V  CoDneUy^  16  Law  Tituea»     See  abo  Walker  v.  Laighton,   II   Fc»t 
45,  7  Notes  Cm.  iU,  2' Rob,  Ec,  201,  2     N.  H.  HI, 
Etjg.  T..  &.  E(i.  570.  »  Hope  v,  Hope.  I  Swah,  &  T.  1>4. 

»  MillB  V.  HiUs,  6  Law  Reporter,  174,  *  Seaver  i',  Seaver,  2  Swab.  &  T.  Ma* 

80  held  by  Dr.  Radcliff,  in  tho  Coiuri«to> 
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rstabllsh  notliing  in  authority.     In  principle,  since  the  law  of  re 
crimination  torbids  divorce  to  either  for  the  other^s  wrong,  neither] 
can  find  justification  in  it  for  suspending  the  cohabitation ;  and  wo\ 
have  seen  that  bv  the  better  doctrine  only  in  circumstances  author- 1 
izing  divorce  can  one  party  lawfully  break  up  a  cohabitation**  i 
Tims  we  are  brought  back  to  the  doctrine  of  the  canon   law, 
making  the  refusal  to  cohabit  with  the  equally  guilty  party  re- J 
questing,  desertion.     Our  American  cases  do  not  much  illumine 
tliis  question ;  possibly  something  may  be  gathered  from   those 
cited  in  a  note.*    And  we  are  not  much  helped  incidentallj  by 
analogies  from  the  — 

§  17t>5,  Buit  for  Necessaries.  —  By  somo  Opinions,  the  wife*8 
adultery  is  a  bar  to  her  suit  for  necessaries  though  tlie  husband 
has  committed  adultery  also,^  But  we  have  seen  tliat  this  doctrine 
is  not  sound  in  principle.*  If  he  has  condoned  her  adultery,  he 
cannot  set  it  up  in  defence  of  tliis  suit.^ 

In  Conciuflion  —  of  this  sul>title,  something  remains  to  be  saf 
of  the  effect  in  desertion  of  ^ — 

§  1766.   Art  teles  of  Separation  :  — 

xsisewhere.  —  We  cousidered  these  articles  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter,^ and  to  it  reference  is  made  as  a  part  of  the  present  exposition, 

§  1767.  Doctrine  defined.  —  Where,  as  in  this  country  and  for- 
merly in  England,  articles  of  separation  in  whatever  terms  are  an 
imi>ediment  to  neither  party  demanding  a  renewal  of  the  cohabi- 
tation,^ if  one  in  good  faith  requests  of  the  other  such  renewal 
and  is  refused,  it  is  desertion  in  the  other.  But  if  a  desertion  has 
commenced,  then  articles  are  entered  into,  it  is  thereby  termi- 
nated in  the  separation  by  mutual  consent^    As  to  their  — 

§  1768.  Interpretation.  —  We  have  English  intimations  that  the 
consent  to  the  separation  is,  as  to  the  effect  just  pointed  out,  to 
be  gathered  by  the  same  rules  of  interiiretation  as  any  other  part 
of  a  written  contract ;  namely,  if  such  consent  is  duly  expressed^ 
though  it  is  void  in  law,  the  parties  on  a  question  of  desertion 


rial  Court  of  Dublin,  ftHRrmed  by  the  Coart 
of  Dek'gates  in  Irolaud  on  appeal. 

I  Aiitt\  §  1742. 

a  Kimball  v.  Kimbail,  13  N.  H.  222 ; 
Poor  I?.  Poor»  8  N.  II.  307,  29  Am.  D. 
664. 

»  Govfer  t\  Hancock,  6  T.  R.  603;  R©x 
V,  FHutan,  I  B,  &  Ad.  227. 
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*  Harris  if,  Morris,  4  E*p%  41. 

»  Ante,  §  1260-1312. 

'  Ante,  §  12:0-1272. 

^  Ante^  §  1  mo ;  Buckmnster  v,  Bnck- 
roast^^r,  Law  Bep.  I  P.  &  M.  713;  Cnkhb 
i».  Crabb,  Law  Rep,  I  P  &  M.  601 ;  An. 
qnfls  v,  ADques^  Law  Hep.  1  V,  &  M.  176, 
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cannot  bIiow  that  they  did  not  mean  what  their  words  import.^ 
But  if  the  separation  deed  was  not  dnly  executed,  by  reason  whereof 
it  did  not  take  effect  as  such,  the  result  will  be  otherwise*^  Or, 
if  parties  living  together  enter  into  a  deed  of  separation  which  is 
never  acted  upon,  and  afterward  one  of  them  deserts  the  other, 
tills  is  no  bar  to  a  divorce  for  the  desertion.  ^*  The  court,''  it  was 
observed,  "cannot,  contrary  to  the  manifest  fact^  consider  thu 
bare  existence  of  this  deed  as  a  proof  that  these  parties  separated 
by  mutual  consent."^     Now, — 

§  1769.  In  ReaBon  —  as  tho  consent  to  a  separation  is  void  in 
law  and  the  only  valid  part  of  the  articles  is  the  undertaking  for 
maintenance,^  the  invalid  part  is  simply  evidence  of  a  consent  in 
fact,  and  it  Bliould  be  looked  at  only  in  connection  with  the  other 
evidence  of  the  same  fact,  and  the  real  truth  thus  ascertained 
should  be  the  guide  for  the  court*  No  reason  of  any  weight  has 
e%"er  been  assigned  wliy  this  should  not  be  so,  and  it  is  believed 
that  such  will  become  the  doctrine  of  our  American  tribunals. 
It  is  in  accord  with  our  entire  law  of  evidence,  wherein  estoppels 
by  written  words,  contrary  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  parties,  are 
not,  as  in  the  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  contracts,  permitted.* 

§  1770.  Desertion  after  Articles  entered  on.  —  Partly  to  repeat,  if 
while  parties  are  living  apart  under  articles,  one  in  good  faith  desires 
to  end  them  in  cohabitation,  he  has  only  to  bring  his  suit  for 
tho  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  should  this  proceeding  be  known 
to  the  law,  and  not  even  an  express  covenant  will  offer  any  im- 
pediment.*  Or,  in  the  absence  of  such  suit,  he  may  request  the 
other  party  to  renew  the  cohabitation,  and  the  refusal  will  be 
desertion.' 

VI.   T^e  Continuity  of  the  DeBertian^ 

§  1771.  Statutea  and  Interpretation » —  By  the  terms  of  most  of 
the  statutes,  the  desertion,  to  be  ground  for  divorce,  must  have 


»  Cmhb  r.  Crabh,  Law  Rep,  1  l\  &  M. 
601 ;  rarkiosou  r,  Parkiusou,  Law  Hep. 
2  l\  Sl  M,  25.  26,  27, 

«  Nwtt  V.  Kott.  Law  R«p  I  P.  &  M.  2BL 

*  Cock  tK  Coi'k,  3  Swab.  &  T.  514. 

*  Ante,  §  1268-1271. 
»  See  VoL  IL  §  243. 

*  Ante,  §  1271 :  Smith  v.  SmicK  S  Hog. 
Ec.  Supp.  44,  note,  4  Eng,  Ec.  258 .  W^«t- 


meath  t^  Westmeatb,  2  Hag.  Et\  Hupp.  I, 
A  EiifT,  Ec.  238;  Barlce  t\  Barlee.  I  Add, 
Ec.  301,  3(15;  }isn»U  r.  Nas^h,  !  Hag.  Con. 
140,  4  Ejig.  Kc.  357;  Mortimer  v.  Mor- 
timer, 2  liag.  C^n,  310,  318,  4  Etig.  Ec. 
543,  547.  And  see  Cartwright  v.  Cart- 
wright,  19  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  46. 
T  Miller  p.  Miller,  8axtoii,  386. 
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contiijued  a  specified  number  of  years.     And  by  interpretatic 
the  two  elements  —  namely,  the  non-cohabitatiun  and  the  iiitc 
to  desert*  —  must  have  existed  during  the  entire  period  in 
internipted  combination*^      But  — 

§  1772,  The  Proof  —  may  consist  of  showing  a  desertion  be- 
gun, whereupon  its  continuance  will  be  presumed  until  the  con- 
trary appears.^     As  to  — 

§  1773.  Breaking  Non-Cobabltatloa  ~  Attaclilng  two  Perio^A. 
There  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of  rerinenient  as  to  what  coniiDg 
together  of  the  separated  parties  will  so  interrupt  the  running 
of  the  desertion  as  to  divide  it  into  distinct  periods.  If,  after  i 
Wolfe's  desertion,  the  husband  has  access  to  lier  person  as  ofte 
as  he  chooses,  the  continuity  is  destroyed**  But  where  the  wit 
refused  to  accompany  her  husband  to  a  new  home  acquired 
him,  a  mile  distant  from  the  old  one  which  he  had  conveyed 
her  brother^  it  was  held  that  his  passing  one  night  with  her  at  the 
brother's  house,  she  still  refusing  to  go  and  live  with  him,  did  not 
so  break  the  desertion  as  to  bar  his  right  to  a  divorce.  ''  Had 
she,**  said  Walker,  J.,  "  gone  to  his  house,  and  they  had  so  co- 
habited, then  there  would  have  been  entirely  a  different  questioij 
present-ed/*  ^  And  if  w^hat  the  law  deems  a  cohabitation,  howevei! 
brief,  transpires,  the  earlier  and  later  desertions  cannot  be  yoked 
and  counted  in  years  together.® 

§  1774.  Offer  to  return.  —  A  method  of  breaking  the  desertion 
is  by  an  offer  to  return.  To  be  eft'ectual,  it  must  be  made,  not  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  defeating  a  legal  right,  but  in  good  faith, 
wnth  the  intention  of  carrying  it  out  in  its  spirit  if  accepted J^ 
Such  an  offer,  tendered  thus  sincerely  before  the  statutory  peric 
has  elapsed,  will  put  an  end  to  the  desertion,  and  bar  the  suitj 
But  — 


1  Ante,  §  1663,  1670. 

3  Rudd  »,  Rudd,  33  Mick  1 01 ;  Crow*. 
iiian  V*  Croflsm&D,  33  Ala.  4 SO,  487  ;  Bniik- 
erhoff  t'.  Brinkerhoff.  2  Stmv.  Ch.  132; 
Sanders  i\  Saudere,  2  Stew.  Ch,  410;  At- 
kixiBou  V.  AtklnsoD,  fi7  Iowa,  364 « 

•  Bailey  v.  Bailey,  21  Grat.  43;  Bark 
V.  Burk,  21  W.  Va.  445;  Prather  y. 
Prather,  26  Kan.  273.  See  Sargeat  r. 
Sargent,  9  Stew.  Ch.  64i. 

*  Bark  V.  Bnrk,  21  W.  Va.  445, 

^  Kenuedy  i;.  Kennedy,  87  111.  250^ 
254. 
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«  Ex  parte  Aid  ridge,  I  Swab.  4  T.  88] 
Gaillard  v,  Gailkid.  23  MIsbIa.  152. 
McCraney  v.  McCmney,  5  lowft,  S3S, 
Am.  D*  702* 

7  McClurg*8  Appe^,  66  Pa.  366  ;  Prm. 
ther  V,  Pnither,  26  Kao.  273 ;  Jenkini  t\ 
Jenkins,  104  111.  134. 

^  Friend  v.  Friend,  Wright,  63«  ;  G*a-_ 
lard  P,  GaJlJard.  23  Miwii.  152;   I  Fr 
Doni,  Bel.  686;  Walker  v.  Lalghton,  II 
Fost.  N,  H.  Ill;  Brookes  p.  Brookiet,  l" 
Swab,  &  T.  326. 


CHAP.  L.]  DESERTION.  §  1777 

§  1775.  Too  late.  —  When  the  desertion  has  continued  the 
statutory  number  of  years,  the  deserted  party  may  rely  on  his 
acquired  right,  and  refuse  to  renew  the  cohabitation.  The  re- 
fusal will  not  bar  the  divorce  to  which  he  had  already  become 
entitled.^ 

§  1776.  Then  Artiolee  of  Separation.  —  The  right  to  divorce 
having  thus  become  perfected,  will  it  be  barred  by  the  parties 
subsequently  entering  into  articles  of  separation  ?  The  authori- 
ties are  not  distinct  on  this  question.*  The  perfected  delictum 
does  not  divorce  the  parties ;  they  are  still  husband  and  wife.  The 
separation  articles  are  for  maintenance.  And,  in  reason,  the  con- 
sent to  a  separation  which  they  express  or  imply,  can  have  no 
effect  on  a  perfected  right  of  divorce,  —  the  case  not  being  like 
that^  of  a  consent  before  the  statutory  period  has  elapsed. 

YII.   The  Distinction  between  the  Law  and  the  Evidence. 

§  1777.  General.  —  In  desertion,  from  its  nature,  this  distinc- 
tion is  plain.  It  has  thus  far  created  no  embarrassment  in  the 
tribunals,  so  we  have  upon  it  no  adjudications.  We  may,  in  rear 
son,  deem  the  question  to  be  of  law  whether  there  must  be  any, 
and  what,  abiding  of  the  parties  in  different  localities ;  what  must 
be  the  intent  of  the  deserting  party ;  what  in  the  other,  whether 
of  outward  conduct  or  of  intent,  will  take  away  his  remedy  of 
divorce  for  the  desertion ;  how  long  the  desertion  must  continue ; 
whether  a  particular  fact,  if  admitted,  has  broken  or  not  its  con- 
tinuity.   On  the  other  side,  the  question  is  of  fact  for  the  jury 

1  CargiU  i;.  CargiU,  1  Swab.  &  T.  235;  remedy  of  the  statute  would  be  quite  in- 
Basing  V.  Baaing,  3  Swab.  &  T.  516 ;  Ben-  operative.  A  deserter  might  just  repeat 
kert  V.  Benkert,  32  C^.  467 ;  Fishli  r.  such  a  tender  as  often  as  a  new  course  of 
Fishli,  2  Litt.  337;  Hesler  v.  Hesler,  desertion  was  run,  and  the  proceedings 
Wright,  210;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  686.  against  him  had  reached  their  present 
"The  statute,"  it  was  observed  by  Lord  stage,  so  that  the  statute  would  be  abor- 
Corehouse,  in  a  Scotch  case,  "gives  the  tive."  Murray  v.  McLauchlan,  1  Scotch 
remedy  for  four  years*  'malicious  and  Sess.  Cas.  2d  ser.  294.  To  the  like  effect 
obstinate  desertion.*  That  remedy  was  is  the  subsequent  Scotch  case  of  Muir  w. 
meant  to  be  effectual.  The  statute  pro-  Muir,  6  Scotch  Sess.  Cas.  4th  ser.  1353. 
rides  that  after  the  lapse  of  four  years.  The  question  is  further  observed  upon 
and  the  adoption  of  certain  prescribed  in  Winchcombe  r.  Winchcombe,  8  Scotch 
procedure,  the  party  deserted  shall  have  Sess.  Cas  4th  ser.  726, 729.  See  also  Han- 
a  right  to  obtain  a  divorce.  If  such  party  berry  v.  Hanberry,  29  Ala.  719. 
had  not  a  jus  queesitum,  such  as  could  not  2  joues  u.  Jones,  13  Ala.  145 ;  Brown 
be  defeated  at  the  option  of  the  deserter  r.  Brown,  5  Gill,  249,  2  Md.  Ch.  316. 
by  a  subsequent  tender  of  adherence,  the         »  Ante,  §  1767, 1768. 
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whether  the  required  absence  of  the  parties  from  each  other  has 
existed ;  whether  the  intent  of  each  has  fulfilled  the  law's  demand 
as  defined  by  the  court ;  whether  the  acts  in  excuse,  the  acts  in 
bar,  and  all  tlie  rest  have  been  proved.  There  is  no  great  room 
for  legal  embarrassment  under  this  head. 

§  1778.   The  Doctrine  of  this  Chapter  restated. 

An  absolute  and  irreversible  desertion  breaks,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  the  vinculum  of  the  marriage.  But  municipal  law  cannot 
recognize  the  fact  in  a  particular  case  until  it  has  been  judicially 
established.  And  by  the  unwritten  law  of  our  several  States,  the 
courts  are  without  authority  to  pronounce  a  divorce  for  such  fact. 
By  statutes  in  most  of  them  the  power  has  been  given,  limited  to 
cases  wherein  the  desertion  has  continued  a  specified  number  of 
years.  To  constitute  this  matrimonial  offence,  the  parties  must 
have  lived  apart  during  the  statutory  period,  the  accused  party 
must  have  intended  desertion,  and  the  other  must  not  have  con- 
sented to  the  separation.  Again,  the  desertion  must  have  been 
without  legal  excuse.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  will  suffice  for  excuse,  but  by  the  better  doctrine  it  must  be 
some  physical  or  mental  impediment  creating  an  impossibility  to 
do  otherwise,  or  such  ill  conduct  in  the  other  party  as  might  be 
foundation  for  a  divorce  suit.  The  desertion  must  have  continued 
through  the  entire  period  prescribed  by  the  statute,  without  any 
breach  in  its  continuity.  The  statutory  terms  vary,  but  they  are 
found  on  interpretation  to  be  nearly  identical  in  moaning.  The 
few  slight  differences  are  not  fundamental. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

OTHER  SPECIFIC  CAUSES  OF  DIVORCE. 

S  1779, 1780.   Introduction. 
1781-1785.   Habitual  Drunkenness. 
1786, 1787.  Drunkenness  with  Wasting  of  the  Estate. 
1788-1792.   Gross  Neglect  of  Duty. 
1793-1802.   Refusing  to  Maintain,  being  of  Ability. 
1803, 1804.   Uniting  with  Shakers. 
1805-1809.  Conviction  for  Crime  —  Imprisonment. 
1810-1813.  Absent  and  not  heard  of. 
1814, 1815.  Gross  Misbehavior  and  Wickedness. 

1816.   Desertion  and  Adultery. 
1817-1822.  Desertion  and  Living  in  Adultery. 
1823, 1824.   Living  in  Separation. 

1825.  Public  Defamations. 
1826-1828.  Offering  Indignities. 
1829-1832.   Sodomy. 

§  1779.  Compared  with  Preoedlng.  —  In  the  last  three  chap- 
ters, under  the  titles  Adultery,  Cruelty,  Desertion,  we  have  had 
in  contemplation  the  principal  derelictions  for  which  in  practice 
divorces  are  sought.  For  many  ages,  perhaps  ever  since  civilized 
tribunals  were  known,  they  have  been  deemed  just  ground  for 
judicial  interposition.  In  our  mother  land,  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  dogma  prevented  the  remedy  from 
being  dissolution ;  but  for  adultery  and  cruelty  it  was  divorce 
from  bed  and  board  ;  for  desertion,  the  judicial  restitution  of  con- 
jugal rights.  With  us,  statutes  have  made  the  common  remedy 
dissolution,  though  to  some  extent  it  is  separation  from  bed  and 
board.  In  most  of  our  States,  other  causes  of  divorce,  in  line 
with  these,  or  as  expansions  of  them,  have  been  added.  But  it 
is  noteworthy  how  few  decisions  these  other  causes  have  in  all 
furnished,  —  a  fact  showing  that  tlie  extension  of  the  remedy  of 
divorce  beyond  the  three  common  heads  has  not,  thus  far,  oper- 
ated practically  to  undo  the  marriage  bond  to  any  great  extent. 

§  1780.  ZOsewhere.  —  The  pleading,  practice,  and  evidence,  as 
far  as  desirable,  will  be  explained  in  the  second  volume. 
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ifcii  iiiBf  3mM^ — In  some  of  our  States,  it  is  ground  of  divorce 
nr  ;.  TtfTT  :n  •*  jecome  an  habitual  drunkard  "  ^  or  to  be  guilty  of 
•-•aiuinsaL  iiKBmperance,^  ^  or  the  like  ;  the  statutory  expressions 
iiSsnsic  If  die  marriage  is  to  be  dissolved,  the  offence  in  most 
HL  isi:  '^^atksi  mmst^  like  desertion,  have  continued  for  a  specified 


—  The  criminal  offence  of  drunken- 
:«99k  jnd  die  xneanings  of  various  statutory  terms  defining  it,  are 
npumed  in  another  work.*   "  Habitual  drunkenness  "  is  the  habit 
Ai  jycting  drunk.*   One  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  within  the 
ii^T>rw  Law,  need  not  be  constantly  under  the  influence  of  too 
:itudi  irink^  or  be  always  disqualified  for  business.®    Indeed,  the 
iivunnj  may  be  had  though  the  husband  is  always  competent  for 
jii2>uMi»  when  abroad  transacting  it,  if  he  is  habitually  drunk  at 
*:iume.^    Jlnd  it  may  be  the  same  though  he  is  oftener  sober  than 
irtmk.*  Tlii:^  offence  is  'the  habit,  and  frequently  recurring  drunk- 
cttiKT?^  proves  it;'  so  that,  for  example,  if  a  husband  becomes 
iiacuxicated  whenever  tempted  by  being  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
lK|tti>r:»  are  sold,  he  is  within  the  statute.^^    Where  the  statutory 
wurus^  were  ^  gross  and  confirmed  habits  of  intoxication  con- 
mMTCod  after  marriage,"  "  a  divorce  was  sustained  upon  the  fol- 
lowing tbecs*.  here  stated  in  the  language  of  the  court:  ^'The 
Ubeilee^  fi>r  a  period  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  had  as  often  as 
tii'v^^  or  6>ar  times  a  year  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  drink  to 
eACV5i5Sw    ^hi  ^4ich  occasions  he  became  grossly  intoxicated,  con- 
Tiuuai^  in  that  condition  a  week  or  ten  days  together ;  and  at 
^4K*a  timc^  he  went  or  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  inebriates. 
W!ku  the  desire  for  drink  came  upon  him,  he  could  not  resist, 
au^  i  siuiCie  wrlass  would  bring  on  excessive  drinking,  and  a  rc- 
:te*%cu  oi  ^?>X5S  intoxication.  .  .  .  There  had  been  no  apparent 

\»ff«»  \  VtwTtfct,  l«  Mkh.  140.  «  Mahone  v.  Mahone,  19  Cal.  626,  62S, 

*    tjUH^   '.   Hurtkk  13   Fla.  369,  376;  81  Am.  D.  91. 
^Niiii    .  >i*:MJiL  l^  FUfc-  341.  7  McGill  v,  McGiU,  19  Fla.  341 ;  Kicb- 

<tw«u>  •.  'J^«tt.  3;^^  Ark.  324 ;  Rich-  ards  v.  Richards,  19  Bradw.  465.    And  see 

«^w^  .    iK»ktf»»K  -."i^  tt»*iw,  465;  Dnnu  v,  Berryman  v.  BerrymaD,  59  Mich.  605. 
•^*«.   ^   ,V  ■  >>     ^>Mt»  r.  Hobart,  41  *  Brown  v.  Brown,  38  Ark.  324. 

>%«.   >:^  >a^     ^iartiMit  t.  lUrman,  16  111.  *  Golding    v.    Golding,    6    Mo.    Ap. 

>^.     u«^    «   *tL>««^  4  Kn^.  507.     As  to  602;  Burns  v.  Bnms,  13  Fla.  369;  Mack 

«.  ,j:.«,rru  >^  *^>i^ktf  .-.  LiAfe«>D»  6  La.  An.  v.  Handy,  39  La.  An.  491  ;   Richards  v. 

:^^  Richards,  snpra. 

v«^^^  >^M».  v>«nM«..  §  ^T-982.  ^^  Magahay  v.  Magahay,  35  Mich.  210. 

A.V\.^   .  ^.V^ua.  CH  Kaft.  195.  n  Mass.  Stat.  1870,  c.  404,  §  2. 
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improvement  in  his  habits*  in  this  respectj  and  any  undue  excito- 
mcjit  would  make  him  drink,''  * 

§  1783.  Opium  —  Chloroform. — The  immoderate  use  of  opium, 
though  operating  substontitillj  like  alcoholic  liquor,  is  not  within 
the  statute  we  arc  considering]:;^  and  it  is  the  same  of  chloro- 
form.^ l^ut  a  statute  in  Massachusettjs,  pcrhajps  also  in  some 
of  the  other  States,  provides  that  "a  divorce  from  the  bond  of 
matrimony  may  be  decreed  for  gross  and  confirmed  drunkenness 
caused  by  the  voluntary  and  excessive  use  of  opium  or  other 
drugs.*'  ^ 

§  1784.  Beginning  of  Habit. — Under  the  statutory  words  *'  shall 
have  become  an  habitual  drunkard/'  a  habit  of  drinking  known  to 
the  woman  when  she  married  the  man  w41l  not  authorize  divorce, 
though  he  continued  it  after  marriage.  In  a  case  of  this  sort, 
Christmncy,  J,^  observed  :  '^  We  think  the  defendant  must  have 
become  an  haljitual  drunkard  after  the  marriage/'  —  not  deciding 
how  it  would  be  if  she  were  deceived,  and  supposed  the  man  to 
be  of  sober  Iiabitg.^ 

§  1785.  Law  and  Fact  distiiiguiahed  —  (Opinion  of  Witness)*—* 
What  amounts  to  habitual  drunkenness  is  a  question  of  law. 
Therefoj-e,  on  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  witnesses  shnuhl  not  tes- 
tify in  general  terms  tliat  the  defendant  is  an  habitual  Urimk- 
ard  ;  but  they  should  state  particular  facts  and  circumstances, 
leaving  the  court  to  judge  of  their  sufficiency.® 

§  1780,   Drunkmnesa  tjoupled  with  Wasting  of  Ustate  :  — 

The  TermB  of  the  Statutes  —  are  constantly  changing.  Among 
those  which  have  been  construed,  authorizing  divorcCj  are  a'* con- 
firmed habit  of  drunkenness  on  tlie  part  of  the  husband,  of  not 
less  than  one  year's  duration,  accompanied  with  a  wasting  of  his 
estate,  and  without  any  suitable  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  wife  and  children,*'     And  — 

§1787.  Interpreted  —  (What  *' Estate").  —  For  a  cause  to  be 
within  this  statute,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the  husband  need 
not  possess  tangible  property ;  physical  and  mental  ability  to  sup- 
port himself  and  family  by  bis  labor  will  suffice.  Said  Stites,  J. ; 
"  ^  Wasting  of  his  estate,'  wdicre  he  has  no  property,  should  be 


J  Blaney  i-.  Blaney.  126  Mass,  205, 206, 
opininn  by  Amps,  J, 

*  Barber  v.  Barber,  14  Law  Reporter> 
375;  iJAvvsw^in  t\  l>.aw8on,  23  Mo.  Ap  169. 

•  Binhop  Stst,  CrimeB,  §  972* 


*  Mjim,  Stat  1889,  C.  447. 

*  PorrJtt  r.  Porrittje  Mich.  140.    And 
«<*e  Tj€wii»  r\  r^wiu,  75  lows,  2O0, 

■  Batch«l(l<»r  r,  Batchelder,  14  R  H. 
380;  Golding  c.  GoMing,  6  Mo.  Ap.  602. 
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izi  ozi-.race  a  man's  health,  time,  and  labor, 

_.-  "urrosc^  of  supporting  himself  and  family, 

--i:—"    And  he  added  that  the  contrary  con- 

Tnro  son.'Iy  in  cases  similar  to  the  present, 

a  :  T  divorce  has  been  deferred  by  the  wife, 

i.n  !i'  pe  of  reformation,  until,  after  the  entire 

r^d.  L=he  is  constrained  for  the  protection 

:.  -  :■:..  ;:-.'a  :«?  ask  the  protection  of  the  law."  ^ 

--  »j  y-  .';■■''    f'  £*^itfj :  — 
3»  ^  :i:e  Scaratai  —  under  this  head  are  not  uniform. 
.    :  -    vur-.s  :ioy  aj^pear  to  be  simply  "gross  neglect 
-    -  .:l-.  -^  '.\i*i7^  are  other  modifications,  down  to  the 

3icff«  :saa  A^asdoament.  —  Simply  deserting  the  wife 
}'.\  .         .     ..x...^  ^    ;.v.    ^:.::  for  her  is  not,  within  this  statute, 

«  ^    -^    -_    .:  .:  ^u:  ;.*■    "Hiire  must  be  special  acts  of  indignity 


J  ■•        3cw  iccg  —  r.ir:'  says :  *'  It  is  understood  that  the 

-^    '    -•.        .  •*     .  - 1:. :  »:::ir\\  that  gross  neglect  of  duty  should 

.-     . ,    .:  ^  •    ;  -:i7S  iu  oruor  to  entitle  the  other  party  to  a 

.     .-  :    >    .-<.:;nc'i  :h:u  the  legislature  did  not  contemplate 

i  i  ^.   -^    ••:•     •.       i  -i>  1  su:::.*iout  cause;  since  they  require  that 

\  .>*::•.•.   »:./:!  :s  i  total  neglect  of  all  the  duties  of  the 

,,,.    .^-      ..  — ..  .   :i    r'.ior  v>  furnish  a  ground  of  divorce,  should 

-     .  ^>,   ,  .-   ':!>••:  yt\irs.    Auy  other  construction  would  be 

^^.^    .     *    ::     ■=   -^v-::  r.'st  intent  of  the  legislature."* 

JT!!**  3rc«  Neglect.  — This  matrimonial  offence  may 

.^.,    >  » .  .    \-  ::;o  wife  as  by  the  husband.    For  exam- 

^  .  •       i.V  .-.'luibitation,  when  the  man  was  seventy 

'>  ^        .    ^     .    .*-    :■'..•  ::!-nd.  and  the  woman  was  fifty-live,  she 

.|  ^     .,        .    ■     i-.x:    •  '.r  to  her  his  property,  then  turned  him 

.,     ,  ,.>5..  ,i:.-     ri  Ivs  ooniinir  back  preferred  against  him 

:^1  .  V,-    .     isiiu  'V.    This  was  held  to  be  a  gross  neirlect 

»  ..    ^  :■•   '•.•■■r^  i   i  -orce  in  his  favor.^     Page  states  a  case 

i;  ^    ^    ..,.     I-,.    /Mi-r  of  Common  Pleas,  as  follows:  A  wife 

x.ic»*    t-     •.^^*ai»'i    v'-hnit   reason  and  against   his  eaniest 

1 -t   H.ua  vi-.r.ths  she  returned,  saving  she  would 


^  -^     «»    t  n-  ur  *.  •  Smith  v.  Smith,  22  Kan.  699. 

^"*       ^'*'^-,   Ni*.::i    ■  Nu::h.         *  rageonDiv.  170. 


^  Osterhuut  v.  Ostcrhoat,  30  Kan.  746. 
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**Tnake  his  liouse  a  licU."  Proceeding  to  execute  this  threat,  she 
Trlicjlly  refused  to  perform  her  domestic  duties,  and  exhii»ited  a 
furious  and  ungovernable  temper,  under  the  influence  of  which 
upon  shght  provocation  she  destroyed  the  furniture,  and  com- 
mitted acts  of  violence  upon  husband  and  children.  A  divorce 
was  decreed,* 

§  1792.  The  HuBband's  Gross  Neglect — was  held  not  Sufficiently 
to  appear  where  the  parties  quarrelled,  he  abused  the  wife,  then 
they  were  reconciled  and  lived  together,  then  they  divided  their 
furniture  and  separated,  at  wliich  he  expressed  regret,  —  being, 
in  the  language  of  a  witness,  **  a  mean,  drunken,  idle,  do-no-good 
fellow;''  after  which  he  committed  adultery.^ 

§  1793.  Mmband  having  Ability  yet  refusing  to  maintain  TFi/V; 

Btattitory  TermB.  —  The  statutes  under  the  present  head  do  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  under  the  last»  In  some  of  our  ^States, 
it  is  cause  of  divorce,  either  limited  or  full,  for  the  husband, 
being  of  sufficient  ability  to  maintain  his  wife,  grossly,  wantonly, 
or  cruelly  to  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do.^  The  terms  in  some  of 
the  other  States  having  this  provision  are  less  stringent,* 

§  1794,  "Grossly,  wantonly,  and  cruelly"  —  (Vermont). — These 
terms  are  similar  to  the  corresponding  ones  under  the  last  head, 
and  the  practitioner  may  derive  help  from  the  expositions  there 
given.  They  are  not  meaningless.  "  The  legislature,"  it  was  ob- 
served in  a  Vermont  case  wherein  tlie  divorce  was  denied,  "did 
intend  a  new  cause  of  divorce ;  and  the  court  could  not  regard 
it  as  synonymous  with  that  of  wilful  desertion,  where  three  years 
are  required,  and  here  only  one  year.*'^  In  another  case  in  this 
State,  ^Mhe  facts  were  in  suljstance  that  the  petitioner  was  in 
feeble  healthy  and  had  two  children,  of  whom  the  petitionee  was 
the  father.  The  petitionee  was  without  property,  but  was  able  by 
his  labor  to  support  his  family,'*  yet  abandoned  them  and  re- 
fused to  render  them  any  assistance  whatever.  The  court,  on  the 
same  grounds  as  in  the  last  case,  denied  her  prayer  for  divorce.** 
But  where  the  husband  appropriated  to  himself  the  whole  prop- 
erty of  the  wife,  amounting  to  a  considerable  snm,  then  aban- 


1  K,  r.  K.  Fuge  on  T>iv.  17L 
3  'rhorp  V  Thorp,  Wri^^bt,  763. 
*  Xla«ii.  Gen.  Stat.  c.  107,  §  9;    Hole  i*. 
HitU,  117  Mbas  202;   Brown  v,  Bmwn.  22 
Mirh,    242;    Dashbftck   (7.    Dasliback,   62 
Mich.  322. 


*  Mnnrii^o  y,  Mandigo,  15  Vt,  780. 
^  Jeiititu^s  i'.  Jeimiiigs,  IS  Vt.  607. 
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doner!  her  and  refused  to  provide  anything  for  her  support,  the 
divorce  was  granted.*    And  — 

§  1795.  In  Maasacliuaetta  —  the  rendering  of  the  same  statu* 
tory  words  is  similar*  A  mere  neglect  to  provide,  though  accom- 
panied by  the  ability^  is  not  enough.  And  where  for  fifteen  years 
a  husband  did  nothing  for  his  family,  but  the  wife  supported  her- 
self and  children  from  her  own  earningB,  neither  she  nor  they  suf- 
fering, the  divorce  was  denied.  *'  It  may  be,"  said  Colt,  J.,  "  that 
under  some  circumstances  a  sudden  and  continued  refusal  to  pi 
vide  the  neceesarics  of  life  to  a  wife,  who  is  left  thereby  with  her 
children  to  her  own  earnings,  would  be  regarded,  within  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  statute^  as  *  gross  or  wanton  and  cruel ; '  as  where,  from 
the  previous  habits,  or  mode  of  life,  or  state  of  health,  or  inca^^ 
pacity  to  labor  from  any  cause,  such  conduct  would  cause  injury 

to  health,  or  danger  of  such  injury,  or  reasonable  apprehensioa 
thereof;^  2  '  , 

§  ITtJG,   The  Abmty  —  Htisband's  Capacity  to  earn  Money. — ^Wo 

shall  sec  in  the  second  volume  that  a  husband's  faculties  for  earn- 
ing  money  arc,  equally  with  tangible  property,  a  source  whence 
alimony  may  be  decreed  to  the  wife.  In  reason,  the  same  doc- 
trine should  be  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  statutes  now  in 
contemplation.  But  unhappily  judicial  opinion  has  divided  on 
this  question.  All  hold  tlmt  the  husband's  ability  is  an  affirm- 
ative  element  in  this  ofl'ence,  and  the  proofs  must  show  it  against 
bim.^    Beyond  which,  on  the  one  hand, — 

§  1797.  That  Earning  Fewer  is  not  Ability  —  (New  Hampahlre).-^ 
Some  have  deemed  that  the  ability  lies  only  in  tangible  projierty, 
with  perhaps  actual  income  and  credit  added.    This  view  appears 
most  prominently  in  some  New  Ilampahire  cases.    A  statute  au- 
thori/^cd  divorce '"  when  the  husband  shall  have  willingly  absented 
himself  from  the  wife  for  the  space  of  three  years  together  with 
out  making  suitable  provision  for  her  support  and  maintenanc©.** 
Here  is  an  omission  of  such  words  as  "  gross,"  "  cruel,'*  and  **  wan- 
ton,"  found  in  other  of  the  statutes.^    An  interpretation  just  in| 
principle  would  bo  that  to  constitute  the  offence,  the  two  element 
of  desertion  and  ability  to  maintain  the  wife  must  combine,  and 


1  Horlbnrt  r\  Hurlbupt,  U  Vt.  5fll. 

s  Pealiody  v.  Peahody,  KM  Maa»  J95» 
197.  Sixnii;^  to  aud  affirm iug  ttiiB  cfi»e  ia 
Holt  I'.  Holt,  n7  Maes  202. 

<  IlarteHu  r.  Ilarteau,  U  Pick.  IS  I,  25 
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Am,  P.  372;  James  ».  Jamo*.  58  N»  H* 
266:  Holt  17,  Holt.  117  Mfts«  202, 

*  R.  S  c   U8,  §  3. 

»  Ante,  §  1793-J7d5. 
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proof,  when  they 


flbo\ 


continue  three  years ;  hut  in  proof,  when  liiey  are  once 
their  continuance  will  prima  facte  be  presumed.  Contrary  tu  tliis, 
the  court  has  slid  into  interpretations  well  illustrating  the  maxim, 
Viper ini  cM  expositio  qum  corrodit  viscera  textH»^  Proof  of  the 
husband's  ability  at  the  time  of  tho  abandonment  was  held  to  be 
insufficient ;  the  wife  must  go  furtlier,  and  atlirniatively  show  that 
the  same  continued  during  the  entire  tliree  years.^  Neither  was 
it  euough  for  liira  to  have  health  and  capacity  to  earn  money ; 
he  must  have  *"  actually  had  property  sufficient  to  eualile  iiirn  to 
make  such  provision/'  ^  And  wlien  a  wife,  besides  establishing 
the  desertion  and  refusal  to  support  her,  proved  also  tliat  the  hns- 
band»  continuing  to  reside  in  the  same  town  with  her,  had  an 
abundance  of  property  during  the  entire  three  years,  the  court 
declined  to  give  the  divorce;  because  she  could  have  got  trusted 
on  his  account  for  necessaries,  and,  since  he  turned  her  off  witli- 
out  cause,  the  person  who  furnished  them  could  have  conipclled 
him  to  pay  the  bills.  '^The  statute,'-  said  the  court,  *'  intended 
such  an  absence  as  to  leave  the  wife  without  the  means  of  com- 
pelling the  husband  to  provide  for  her  support."'*  On  the  other 
hand, — 

§  1708.  That  Earning  Power  U  Ability  —  (Wisconeln). — The 
statutory  words,*'  being  of  sufficient  ability,**  in  a  provision  making 
penal  the  non-support  of  the  wife,  were  in  Wisconsin  held  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  husband's  capacity  to  earn  or  obtain  the  means 
for  her  maintenance.  Said  Cole,  C.  J.:  "A  husband  may  earn 
money  by  his  industry  or  labor,  or  ho  may,  and  often  does,  gain  a 
fortune  or  receive  a  large  salary  In  consequence  of  his  skill  in 
some  direction,  and  thus  becomes  able  to  support  his  wife  and 
family.  Ability  and  refusal  to  support  constitute  one  act  of  delin- 
quency ;  and  where  a  man  has  a  pliysical  and  mental  power  to 
acquire  means  he  comes  within  the  intejit  of  the  law.  It  w^ould 
be  an  unreasonable  construction  to  confine  it  to  a  case  wliere  tlie 
husband  had  actually  acquired  property,  for,  as  wc  have  said,  his 
ability  to  support  liis  wife  —  to  discharge  that  most  sacred  of  all 
social  duties  —  might  be  as  ample  and  complete  where  he  had 


*  Powltcr*fl  Case,  11  To.  29 <j,  34  a. 

2  FqUows  p.  Fellows,  8  N.  H.  160. 

»  F,  V.  F.  1  N.  K.  198;  FeUowfl  it.  Fel- 
lowg,  siipm.  Yet  iti  a  Inter  case  the  judga 
ob»ervc9  th«t  the  hn«fi*ind  miiftt  have 
"tome  available  property,  or  the  avsuls 


of  Ills  own  labor,  at  1<^a5t,  which  he  bad 
refused  or  ne^^lec'ted  to  appr<jpnate  for 
her  maiuteiianee/'  Davis  r.  Da  via,  3" 
N.  H.  191. 

•  Cnim  r.  Cram,  6  N.  H.  87* 
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capacirv  to  eaxn  wages  or  a  salary,  or  skill  to  acquire  wealth,  as 
▼aea  he  p«>:»tiesaed  money  itself."  ^    Still,  — 

§  L7J9.  la  PxiKm.  —  It  has  been  justly  held  that  a  husband 
▼ith  at)  means  besides  earning  power,  and  in  the  State  prison, 
is  nut  o£  -sufficient  ability"  to  maintain  his  wife.  He  is  there 
preciuded  by  law  from  the  exercise  of  his  capacity.^ 

J  I^H.MX  'PeGaniary"  Abmty.  —  There  is  deemed  to  be,  it  would 
s«em  justly,  a  distinction  between  ''  ability  "  and  "  pecuniary  abil- 
ity.^ S>  that  under  a  statute  making  the  husband's  non-support 
oi  his  wife  cause  of  divorce  if  he  has  "  sufficient  pecuniary  abil- 
icT  to  provide  suitable  maintenance,"  it  is  not  enough  that  he  is 
capable  of  earning  money,  yet  being  shiftless  neglects  to  exert 
himseli.* 

§  ISOl.  '^i^fe's  EamingB — "Neglect  to  Provide."  —  A  statute  au- 
thorized divorce  ^^for  wilful  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
to  provide  for  his  wife  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  having  the 
ability  to  provide  the  same,  for  the  period  of  three  years."  *  And 
this  was  held  not  to  require  a  desertion.  The  neglect "  must," 
said  the  learned  judge, "  be  such  as  leaves  the  wife  destitute  of 
Ae  common  necessaries  of  life,  or  such  as  would  leave  her  desti- 
tute but  for  the  charity  of  others."  If  the  wife  earns  money,  and 
with  it  she  procures  the  necessaries,  the  neglect  contemplated  by 
the  statute  does  not  arise.  "  The  earnings  of  both  "  husband  and 
wife*  it  was  observed,  "  go  into  a  common  fund,  and  become  com- 
mon property,  the  control  and  disposition  of  which  belong  to  the 
husband ;  and  when  applied  by  him  or  with  his  assent  for  her 
support,  and  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  there  is  no  basis  for 
a  vitvree,  and  the  application  must  fail.  .  .  .  The  parties,"  to  quote 
further  fivm  the  report,  "  were  married  several  years  ago,  and 
lived  totrether  until  about  eleven  months  precedhig  the  applica- 
tiv>u"  for  divorce,  "The  defendant  is  an  able-bodied  man,  a  sea- 
man by  oeeu^Kition,  of  idle  habits,  and  an  occasional  tippler ;  he 
ho;^  not  made  any  provision  for  the  support  of  his  wife  for  the 
!a;!4:  tour  years^  but  during  this  period  she  has  supported  herself 
b>  her  v.>wn  earnings;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  he 
uiij^iu  have  obtained  employment  as  a  first  or  second  officer  of 
A  >iti\'s  iiC  wa$^:'S  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars  per  month."     But 

•   S^      W^ilvam.  70  Wis.  473,  475,  476.  '  Farnsworth  v,  Farnsworth,  5S  Vt. 

s^  \  v.^'f       Kxvler.  24  Wis,  522.  555. 

i.i.„.4u^ia  y.  Hauuttond,  15  R.  I.  40,         *  Cal.  Comp.  Laws,  p.  372. 
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"  the  earnings  of  the  plaintiff  were  sufficient  for  her  support,  and 
were  applied  to  that  purpose,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
defendant  ever  exercised  control  over  them,  or  interfered  with 
their  use."    So  she  was  denied  the  divorce.^ 

§  1802.  Further  of  the  Doctrine.  —  It  seems  just  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  wife  should  be  taken  into  the  account  on  a  question 
of  the  husband's  delinquency  in  her  support.  But  if,  utterly  with- 
out excuse,  he  contributes  nothing  to  it,  the  rule  of  law  whi^h 
makes  the  wife's  income  his,  can  only  by  an  artificial  construction 
be  bent  into  the  conclusion  that  he  supports  her.  Such  a  ren- 
dering of  the  statute  is  not,  it  is  submitted,  necessary,  and  is 
not  what  a  reasonable  legislative  body  may  be  presumed  to  have 
meant  in  fact.  Again,  it  is  an  equally  forced  interpretation  to 
say  that  a  husband  supports  his  wife  when  simply  he  has  prop- 
erty, and  the  law  authorizes  her  to  get  trusted  on  his  account.^ 
Finally,  since  the  law  is  a  system  of  reasoning,^  and  since  the 
ability  to  earn  money  is  one  of  the  law's  sources  of  alimony,  it 
is  therefore  and  equally  an  "  ability  "  within  the  statutes  we  are 
considering. 

§  1803.    Uniting  with  Shakers :  — 

Statute  and  Interpretation.  —  We  have  already  seen  the  form  of 
the  statute  on  this  subject,  and  how  it  is  interpreted.*  Shakers 
are  not  mentioned  by  name;  but  their  tenets  are  held  to  bring 
them  witliin  the  statutory  words  "  religious  sect  or  society  that 
believes,  or  professes  to  believe,  the  relation  between  husband 
and  wife  void  or  unlawful."^ 

§  1804.  "Withdrawing.  —  Where  a  husband  and  his  wife  had 
united  with  the  Shakers,  then  he  withdrew  from  them,  but  she  re- 
fused, he  was  adjudged  entitled  to  the  divorce  at  the  end  of  the 
statutory  period.  Said  Bellows,  J. :  "  The  fact  that  both  had  once 
assented  to  become  members  of  such  society  makes  it  none  the  less 
the  policy  of  the  law  that  they  should  resume  their  marital  rela- 
tions ;  and  if  one  ceases  to  be  a  member,  and  desires  to  have 

1  Washburn  v.  Washburn,  9  Cal.  475.  Iloffman,  47,  decided  under  a  similar  New 

Further,  yet,  it  would  seem,  mainly  from  York  statute ;  Johnson  u.  Johnson,  4  Wis. 

respect  to  tlie  New  Hampshire  decisions  135,  under  a  similar  Wisconsin  statute; 

above  stated,  the  "ability  "of  the  statute  Hooper  r.  Hooper,  19  Mo.  355,  under  a 

was  deemed    not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  similar  Missouri  statute, 

mere  capacity  of   the    husband   to  earn  •  Ante,  §  130. 

money;    there  must  be  something  more  ^  Ante,  §  1684. 

tangible.  »  Dyer  r.  Dyer,  5  N.  H.  271, 

*  And  see  Ahrenf eldt  v,  Ahrenfeldt,  I 
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.rm    -.all:!!*  ."Trsored.  we  see  no  reason  why  a  refusal  to  return 
^r«»  ^lUjtiuLi  ^i)C  iiare  the  same  effect  as  if  the  applicant  had 
>••:■      at"!  *^ica  society.**  ^ 

.  ?•  vi,        nvtcuvn  for  Crime  —  Imprisonment :  — 
::^  ;aBB»  ii  thm  siituit—  —  on  this  subject  are  not  uniform. 
'iz     •miuufoi^^  Ji  the  States  wherein  this  legislation  prevails,  the 
^.'.-•L    :.  '2yT  ;^n3 virion  is  to  authorize  divorce  whenever  one  of  the 
^=ii  -r*i    Jkcrji^  biis  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
.  --.AliiisrflC  :  jr  ;i  specified  number  of  years.^     Beyond  which,  in 
jsr    ,.   ut  -^^aie*.  perhaps  in  some  others  also,  it  is  declared  that 
•    i-  '-nceai.-e  it  either  party  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  con- 
utriuruc   awer  .t,  dissolves  the  bonds  of  matrimony  without  legal 
T  ij*,t^  a  -icher  ..mse.**^     But  generally  the  divorce  takes  effect 

u:      ii   lie  ::vuuition  ot  a  judicial  sentence. 

;  1 '***>.    What  tte  **  Oomrictioii  **  —  ImpriBonment.  —  Ordinarily 

as:    •■-•t  •"•>'av:ction'*  denotes  simply  that  the  person  has  pleaded 

^•11  ** .    r  .^trtru  found  guilty  by  the  jury.    But  its  meaning  is  easily 

^t^-^r^x    'y  :fae  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  by  its  posi- 

vu.   u   1  <anite.*    This  question  would  be  unimportant  under  a 

...^ix:';  icf  :^uiring  imprisonment  to  be  added  to  the  conviction. 

I  .   -a»  I  x»uviction  from  which  an  appeal  is  pending  has  been 

^■«»;C^i    uiiue«{uate.*    In  New  Hampshire,  actual  imprisonment 

te  ^<ate  orison  under  a  sentence  for  more  than  a  year,  is,  as 

^,Mis«s  'u*  iivoree,  not  suspended  by  a  bill  of  exceptions  whereon 

^     .a*  ■-••••^u  :*  liable  to  Ix?  reversed.^ 

^  r     ^^fOoa  —  Commutation.  —  A  pardon  is  a  remission  of 

„   ,  ^.     vjc  -ho  pardoned  person  stands  in  law  as  thouprh  the 

..^.     .i..    vc  *x^?n  oommittedJ    The  consequence  of  which  is, 

.:x>-^.;.     'viC    t  :hore  has  been  a  pardon  before  the  divorce  suit 

^     . :,.    '.  -  r^n  be  no  judgment  of  divorce  ;  but  the  pardon  will 

■I  >*:   --and  for  annulling  a  divorce  sentence  previously  ren- 

:  ^.         A^%  *  4  sTJtute  authorizing  divorce  for  a  conviction  and 

^. .  ^.^..iiti-,\    \C  not  -'if  the  governor  shall  have  pardoned  the 

..,-,'  ttjutitarion  of  the  puuisliment  from  two  years  to  one 

^^        *.:    Ti^rs  ^«^s  held  not  to  be  a  pardon  preventing  divorce.® 

,.^       r-jv  .*  V  H.  IM.  185.  *  Bishop  Stat.  Crimes,  §  348. 

^..  vai*r<ti.   Walk.   Mich.  *  Ui vers  t\  Rivers,  60  Iowa,  378;  65  Il>. 

>^i         >**;c.  W-^i.  627  ;  Page  568  ;  Vinswint  r.  Vinsant,  49  lb.  639. 
'"  ,       ^    *a„^,  -.  San»iy.  124  Mass.  o  Cone  r.  Cone.  58  N.  H.  1.V2. 

.^^     -   ,ufc^  >•  T«.  191.  M  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  §  S98  and  note. 

,^^   ;,  V    ^    >^5kc.  «,  §  1.  *  Young  u.  Young,  61  Tex.  191,  193. 
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§  1808.  In  what  State  or  Court  the  Convictioii.  —  A  statute  in 
the  general  terms  we  are  considering  would  seem,  on  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  interpretation,  to  be  applicable  only  to  a  con- 
viction in  the  courts  of  the  State  enacting  it,  not  extending  to 
one  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction.^  So  the  Tennessee  provision  was 
construed,  but  this  was  by  reason  of  its  special  terms,  and  the 
learned  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  appeared  to  deem  that 
otherwise  the  result  would  have  been  the  other  way.^  In  New 
Hampshire,  under  the  words  "  conviction  of  crime  and  actual  im- 
prisonment in  the  State  prison,"  a  conviction  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  followed  by 
imprisonment  in  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  was  held  not  to 
authorize  divorce,^  —  a  conclusion  fully  in  accord  with  the  almost 
uniform  rulhigs  upon  other  statutes  on  other  subjects.  This  ques- 
tion is  in  some  of  the  States  settled  by  express  words  of  the  enact- 
ment ;  namely, "  conviction  either  in  or  out  of  this  State."  * 

§  1809.  Discrepancy  in  Name.  —  If  the  name  is  not  identical 
in  the  record  of  conviction  and  in  the  libel  for  divorce,  —  as,  if 
in  the  one  it  is  Nathan  and  in  the  other  Natha^iiel^  —  parol  evi- 
dence is  admissible  to  show  that  both  names  denote  the  same 
individual,  or  that  the  names  are  understood  to  be  the  same  in 
the  neighborhood  where  the  defendant  resides.^ 

§  1810.  Absent  and  not  heard  of:  — 

The  Statutes  —  under  this  head  are  not  numerous ;  and  some 
of  the  older  ones  may  have  been  varied  in  words  or  repealed. 

§  1811.  "Of"  or  "From"  — The  Witnesses.  —  Where  the  ground 
for  divorce  was  absence  for  three  years  together  without  being 
"heard  o/,"  proof  of  such  absence  without  being  "heard /rom" 
was  held  not  to  sustain  the  allegation ;  since,  according  to  the 
understanding  of  most  witnesses,  the  latter  expression  implies 
some  verbal  or  written  communication  from  the  absent  person, 
while  the  former  does  not,  but  he  may  have  been  heard  "  of "  in 
some  other  way.  And  there  should  be  evidence  from  the  friends 
of  the  absent  party,  or  some  reason  shown  for  its  non-production.^ 
Again,— 

§  1812.  In  Connecticut, — where  a  seven-years  absence  not  heard 
of  was  made  ground  of  divorce,^  it  was  observed  that  this  "  im- 

*  Bishop  Written  Lau-s,  §  141.  «  Utsler  r.  Utsler,  Wright,  627. 

*  Klutts  V.  Klutts,  5  Sneed,  423.  ^  Fellows  v.  Fellows,  8  N.  H.  160. 

*  Martin  v.  Martin,  47  N.  H.  52.  '  Trubee  v.  Trubee,  41  Conn.  36,  39. 

*  Del.  Stat,  of  1859,  c.  638. 
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plies  no  injury,  but  is  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  absent  party."  ^ 
Still  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  infer  that,  therefore,  a  judicial  sen- 
tence would  be  useless ;  because,  in  the  absence  of  such  seutence, 
the  marriage  would  be  in  law  continuing  if  in  fact  the  absent 
party  was  alive.^  Reeve  states  :  '^  It  has  been  holden  that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  a  divorce  should  be  had  to  entitle  the  party  to 
marry  again,  the  law  proceeding  upon  the  ground  that  the  person 
so  not  heard  of  for  seven  years  is  dead."  *  If,  under  the  proven 
fact  that  in  spite  of  this  presumption  the  not-heard-of  party  was 
not  dead,  any  bench  of  judges  made  this  ruling,  tlieir  successors 
would  be  sure  to  hold  the  contrUry.     But  — 

§  1813.  The  Preaumption  of  Death  —  has  already  been  sofB* 
ciently  considered  in  these  pages  * 

§  1814.    GrosB  Misbehavior  and  Wickednesd :  — 

Statute. — A  Rhode  Island  statute  authorized  divorce  for  "  gross 
misbehavior  and  wickedness  repugnant  to  and  inconsistent  with 
the  marriage  contract."    And  — 

§  1815.  Not  Adequate.  —  It  was  held  not  to  be  a  sufficient 
dereliction  for  the  husband  and  a  woman  other  than  his  wife 
to  become  daily  companions,  and  avow  each  for  the  other  entire 
affection,  if  they  proceed  to  nothing  otherwise  criminal.* 

§  1816.  Desertion  and  Advltery :  — 

In  England,  —  as  already  explained,  the  divorce  statutes  permit 
the  wife  to  have  her  marriage  dissolved  for  the  husband's  "  adul- 
tery coupled  with  desertion  without  reasonable  excuse  for  two 
years  or  upwards,"  —  the  husband  being  permitted  his  divorce 
for  the  wife's  adultery  alone.^  In  preceding  chapters,  we  saw 
what  is  adultery  and  what  desertion,  and  nothing  remains  spe- 
cially to  be  noted  hcre.^ 

§  1817.    Desertion  and  Living  in  Adultery :  — 

Already  —  somctliiug  has  been  seen  of  this  combination  cause 
of  divorce.  It  is  not  common,^  —  either  desertion  or  adultery 
alone  being  in  most  of  our  States  sufficient. 

1  Benton  r.  Benton,  I  Day,  111.  «  20  &  21  Vict,  c  85,  §  27 ;  ante,  §  153, 

2  Ante,  §  717.  note. 

*  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  206.  *  Consult,  among  nnmeroos  cases.  Gar- 
4  Ante,    §    949-955,    1316;    Strode  o.     cia  r.  Garcia,  13  P.  D.  216;   Bigwood  r. 

StiHxle,   3   Bush,  227,  96  Am.   I).    211;  Bigwood,  13  P.  D.  89 ;  Farmer  c.  Farmer, 

Kinzey  r.  Kinzey,  7  Daly,  460;  Oram  i\  9  P.  D.  245. 

Oram.' 3  Red f.  300.  •  Ante,  §  1505;   Morris  v.  Morris,  20 

*  i>teven8  i'.  Stevens,  8  R.  L  557.  Ala.  168 ;  Holston  r.  Holston,  23  Ala.  777; 

Rawlins  v.  Buttel,  1  Houst.  224. 
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§  1818*  Combining.  ^ — Under  a  statute  of  this  sort,  —  for  ex^ 
ample,  one  permitting  dissoliitiQu  •^  where  eitlicr  party  has  sepa- 
rated him  or  herself  from  the  other  and  is  living  in  adultery,"  — 
the  two  delinquencies  must  combine ;  namely,  a  desertion  and  a 
living  in  adultery.^  So  that  where  a  husband  so  conducts  as  to 
justify  bis  wife  in  leaving  him,  this  not  being  in  law  a  desertion 
by  ber,^  or  himself  deserts  her,  and  thereupon  she  lives  in  adul- 
tery, he  cannot  have  the  divorce.^  For  the  one  element  of  w^rong 
will  not  sutlice,  the  two  must  blend.     As  to  the  — 

§  1819.  Deacrtioii.  —  It  must  be  full  and  complete,  the  same 
which  is  explained  in  the  last  chapter.  If,  fur  example,  a  hus- 
band tells  his  wife  he  will  not  thereafter  recuguize  her  as  wife, 
and  for  this  she  leaves  him  and  then  lives  in  adultery,  her  con- 
duct does  not  give  him  ground  for  divorce ;  because,  in  law,  she 
docs  not  desert  him.*     As  to  the  — 

§  1820,  Living  In  Aduiteiy«  —  This  part  of  the  offence  is  not 
constituted  by  a  single  carnal  act,  however  flagrant ;  for  the  two 
statutory  words  "living  in*'  must  be  satisfied  equally  with  the 
other  one, "adultery,'**^  In  "Statutory  Crimes,*'  the  author  has 
e.x plained  this  offence  as  a  breach  of  the  criminal  law  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  States,^  and  the  matrimonial  wrong  docs 
not  appear  to  differ  from  it.  A  mere  occasional  private  act  does 
not  constitute  the  "living,"^  though  there  is  no  legal  impossi- 
bility of  committing  the  entire  offence  in  a  single  day.*  Hence, 
in  matrimonial  law,  the  offence  having  been  made  comi>lcte,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  its  continuing  at  the  time  when  the  suit  is 
brought.^     But  — 

§  1821.  Further  ol  Continuing,  —  Under  the  statutory  words 
**  iM  iivinf/  in  adultery,"  the  result  may  be  different  The  North 
Carolina  Court,  in  passing  upon  a  case  within  these  words,  ap^ 


I  Miller  v.  Miller,  78  N-  C*  102. 
«  Aot<?,  §  1754. 

*  Wtnttiogton  I'.  Wliiuington,  2  Der.  & 
B«t.  04;  Mofs  t\  Mots,  2  Irc\  55  ;  Morris 
V,  Morris,  75  N.  C.  16S;  Tew  v.  Tew,  80 
N.  a  316,  30  Am.  U.  84,  See  Wood  v. 
Wi»)il  5  Int.  674. 

*  M*M8  V,  Mo8*i,  4  Ire.  55 ;  Toy  v.  Foy, 
13  Ire  90;   Moms  v,  Morrw,  20  Xln.  168. 

i  to  whic'h^  however,  nee  iluliiton  ti.  llol- 
u.  23  Ala.  777. 

*  Ijouf^  V.  Lou?.  2  HAwka,  189, 

«  Bishop  Stat.  Crimea,  |  695-709. 


»  lb.  I  697;  Miller  v,  MUler,  78  N.0» 
102. 

'  lb.  And  see  further  as  to  what  in 
the  criminal  law  it  if*  to  "  live  together  m 
adultery/*  S,  v.  CiliUEe*  9  Ala.  283 ;  CaTn* 
emu  l\  S.  14  Ala.  546.  48  Am.  D.  Ill  ; 
Collins  IK  S.  14  AK  608 ;  neither  v.  8. 
8  Hiiiiiph.  63.  A»  dii!V|nrtHfy>ng  the  wife 
to  inherit  the  hn0t>Aiirl*t)  estate,  Goodwill 
V,  Owen,  55  Itid.  ^3.  And  eee  ante, 
§  1522. 

*  Adiunfl  r.  Hnrnt,  9  La.  343.  Bee 
Meble  v,  LapeyruUene,  16  Fa,  An.  i. 
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peared  to  deem  it  essential  that  the  adultery  should  be  continul 
when  the  suit  is  brought.  "For  the  lavr,'*  said  Ruflin,  C. 
**  docs  not  mean  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  exclt 
one  of  the  parties  from  marriage,  until  there  is  no  just  ground 
hope  for  a  reconciliation*  For  that  reason,  a  divorce  of  that  kind 
IB  denied  when  the  parties  give  such  evidence  of  the  probabilitjr 
of  a  reconciliation  as  to  continue  to  lire  together*  And  ef 
vhen  there  is  a  6C]iaration,  if  the  offending  party  should  refo< 
forthwith,  and  lead  a  pure  life  afterward,  the  law  docs  not  Ic 
upon  it  as  hopeless,  and  reconciliation  may  in  time  follow  tf 
reformation/*  *     A  gain,  — 

§  1822.  Condonation  —  (Adnltery  after  Desertion).  —  The  c$ 
must  be  such  tliat  neither  the  adultery  nor  the  desertion  will 
appear  to  have  been  condoned,  unless  it  has  been  also  revive 
by  subsequent  misconduct.^  Besides  which,  perhaps  the  spec 
terms  of  a  statute  may  require  adultery  subsequent  to  the  des 
tion,  not  rendering  it  suificicnt  that  there  is  first  a  living  in  add 
tery  and  then  a  desertion  following.'*  In  any  form  of  the  statui 
if  a  wife  knowing  that  her  husband  is  living  in  adultery  continues 
to  cohabit  with  him,  she  condones  the  offence ;  yet  his  sul>i 
quent  desertion  might  revive  it,  —  matter  not  for  this  volume,  1 
for  the  next* 

§  1823,   Living  in  Separation:  — 

Am  Ground  for  Divorce.  —  In  Wisconsin  and  one  or  two  oth^ 
States,  we  have  the  provision,  not  common  in  our  American  leg 
lation,  that  when  married  parties  have  voluntarily  lived  separ 
five  years  the  courts  may  dissolve  the  marriage  bond.     And 
inlerpretatiou  is  that  the  separation  must  be  mutual, — "  voluntarf 
as  to  botb.^    No  distinct  agreement  for  so  living  need  be  shon 
but  the  necessary  facts  may  be  jiresumed  from  the  circumstance 

§  1824,   Transmuting  Divorce*  —  In  exceptional  States,  ailej 
divorce  nist^  or  when  tlie  parties  have  lived  apart  for  a  giv< 
number  of  years  under  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  tl 
tioii  may  be  transmuted  to,  or  be  made  ground  for,  a  d : 
of  til©  marriage,®    Under  a  provision  for  dissolution  "  when  ou 
year  rfmll  have  expired  from  the  date  of  the  judgment  of  separaT 


*  Banftler  p.  IIiinfil<?y,  10  Ire,  506.  615, 
«  8aiito  Teodoro  r.'Saato  Teoduro.  5 

F.  n  r%  K% 

*  lia^iMlf^v  p.  HanAler,  tO  Ire.  506. 

*  Tbotti}w*(tn  t%  TbotDpsQQ*  53  Wig.  IM* 
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»  Phillip*  t'.  Phillips,  22  Wis.  256. 

a  Fern  f.    Fera,   98    Unt^   155,    II 
Whiting  r.  Whitiop:*  1  U  Maws*  4W  ; 
clow  V.  Bigolow^  I  OS  Maaa.  38, 
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Hon  from  bed  and  board,  and  no  reconciliation  shall  have  taken 
place,'*  it  has  been  adjudged  necessary  for  the  plaintiff,  by  his 
proofs,  to  show  that  there  hajs  been  no  reconciliation,^  In  this 
way,  allegation  and  evidence  are  made  as  broad  as  the  statute. 
The  defendant  may  plead  the  nullity  of  the  judgment  on  which 
the  dissolution  suit  is  founded.^  Only  tlie  party  in  whose  favor 
the  divorce  from  bed  and  board  was  rendered,  can  maintain  this 
proceeding.^ 

§1825.   Public  Defamatiom:  — 

What  and  How.  —  A  public  defamation  is  a  species  of  cruelty.^ 
And  in  Louisiana  it  is  by  statute  made  a  separate  ground  for  tlie 
divorce  from  bed  and  board.  A  wife  does  not  commit  this  offence 
by  bringing  against  her  husband  a  divorce  suit  for  adultery  and 
failing  in  her  proofs ;  because,  observed  Buchanan,  J»,  **  if  the 
accusation  be  not  wanton  or  malicious,  although  unfounded  in 
point  of  fact,  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  said  that  there  was  a 
public  defamation."*  So  what  is  uttered  by  a  husband  to  his 
wife  in  the  hearing  of  no  third  person  is  inadequate,  whatever  its 
effect  might  be  were  there  listeners.^  But  to  frequently,  in  the 
presence  of  visitora  and  servants,  charge  her  with  adultery  is  a 
public  defamation  within  the  statute^ 

§  18*26.    Offering  IndignitieB:  — 

Aa  Cruelty.  —  This  matrimonial  offence,  like  the  last,  is  a  8pe» 
cies  of  cruelty,  and  under  the  title  Cruelty  we  have  already  con- 
sidered it  in  various  aspects.®  It  is  a  creation  of  statutes,  not 
quite  uniform  in  their  terms.    Thus,  — 

§  1827*  To  "Peraon."  —  We  have  judicial  discussions  on  the 
distinctions,  in  meaning,  between  the  simple  term  'Mndignities," 
indignities  to  tlie  **  person,'*  and  the  like,  in  the  statute."  A  bus- 
band^s  concealed  adultery,  committed  in  his  own  house  during  the 
wife*8  absence,  has  been  adjudged  not  to  be  an  indignity  to  her 
**  person."  ^^    Personal  violence  is  not  a  necessary  clement^    And 


^  Von  Hoven  p.  Wellcr,  38  La.  Ao*  ms. 

•  Daspit  t'-  Ehringer,  3i!  I^.  An.  1174* 
'  JohusCoD  V,   Johustou    32   La.   An. 

1139. 

<  Ante.  §  1569,  1570. 

•  [{umes  fv  Carrier,  16  La.  An.  S4. 

<  Bienvenu  v.   Her  Husband,  14   La. 
An.  386. 

T  Cna*  V.  Cans,  34  La.  An.  61 L 

•  Ante,  §  1535,  1548,  note,  1550»  1607; 
▼OL.  t,  — 48 


Doan  V,  I>oftn»  3  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep,  7 ; 
(lordon  *'.  Gordon.  48  Pa.  226 ;  Taylor  p, 
Taylor,  76  N,  C  433» 

*  LewU  V,  Lewis,  5  Mitso,  978 ;  Cli6St> 
ham  r,  Cheatham,  10  Mi8»o.  396;  Cobln 
».  Coble,  2  Jonei  Eq.  392 ;  Erwin  r,  Er- 
win,  4  Jonea  Eq.  82 ;  Taylor  ».  Taylor,  76 
N.  C.  433. 

J^  Miller  r.  Miller,  78  N.  C  102. 

"  Halev  I?  Halev,  44  Ark.  429. 
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it  has  been  deemed  that  "  rudeness,  vulgarity,  unmerited  reproach, 
haughtiness,  contempt,  contumely,  studied  neglect,  intentional 
incivility,  injury,  manifest  disdain,  abusive  language,  malignant 
ridicule,  and  every  other  plain  manifestation  of  settled  hate,  alien- 
ation, and  estrangement"  are  adequate  dei-elictions  within  this 
statute,  but  what  goes  less  far  will  not  suffice.^ 

§  1828.  Simple  "  Indignities.-  —  Under  the  statutory  words 
''offer  such  indignities  to  the  other  as  shall  render  his  or  her 
condition  intolerable,"  it  was  adjudged  not  enough  for  a  husband 
to  write  to  his  wife  that  he  will  not  live  with  her  more ;  adding 
that  she  does  not  suit  him,  he  was  deceived  in  her,  her  conduct  to 
his  relatives  has  been  improper ;  and  to  post  a  notice  to  all  per- 
sons not  to  trust  her  on  his  account.  The  court  deemed  that  the 
adequacy  of  the  indignities  would  depend  much  on  the  special 
circumstances,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  learned  judge,  ^'the 
habits  and  feelings  "  of  the  particular  individuals.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible," continued  Gamble,  J.,  "to  specify  particular  acts  as  the 
indignities  for  which  divorces  may,  in  all  cases,  be  granted ;  for 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  effect  of  such  acts  in  rendering  the 
condition  of  all  persons  injured  intolerable.  ...  In  the  present 
case,  the  conduct  of  the  husband  in  writing  the  letter  to  his  wife 
appears  to  be  a  wanton  act  of  cruelty,  but  it  was  confined  to  her, 
and  not  published  to  the  world ;  ...  it  was  but  the  expression 
of  his  determination  to  abandon  her  without  giving  any  decent 
pretext  for  the  act."^  A  malicious  accusation  of  adultery  may 
or  not  be  sufficient,  according  to  its  circumstances  and  the 
special  statutory  words.^  Desertion  alone  does  not  make  a  case 
within  this  statute.*  An  excessive  use  of  opiates  by  the  husband, 
rendering  his  condition  intolerable  to  the  wife,  was  by  the  ma- 
jority of  a  divided  court  held  to  be  adequate.^  The  indignities 
need  not  be  of  a  sort  and  degree  to  endanger  life.^ 

§  1829.   Sodomy:  — 

Names  —  Crime.  —  Carnal  practices  contrary  to  nature,  whether 
unnatural  copulations  of  two  human  beings  with  each  other,  or  of 

^  Kurtz  V.  Kurtz.  38  Ark.  119,  follow-  ham  v.  Cheatham,  10  Misso.  296;  Coble 

ing  Rose  v.  Rose,  4  Eng.  507.  v.  Coble,  2  Jones  Eq.  292. 

2  Hooper  v.  Hooper,  19  Mo.  355.    See  *  Cannon  v.  Cannon,  17  Mo.  Ap.  390. 

also  Bowers  v.  Bowers,  19  Mo.  351 ;  Rose  *  Dawson  v.  Dawson,  23  Mo.  Ap.  169. 

V.  Rose,  4  Eng.  507,  516;  SheU  v.  Shell,         «  May  p.  May,  62  Pa.  206.    And  see 

2  Sneed,  716.  further,  Gordon  o.  Gordon,  48  Pa.  226; 

»  Lewis  V,  Lewis.  5  Misso  278;  Cheat-  Sowers's  Appeal,  89  Pa.  173;   Miles  p. 
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a  human  being  with  a  beast,  are  grave  crimes,  indictable  at  the 
common  law  and  under  statutes.  They  are  termed  indifferently 
sodomy  or  buggery,  and  sometimes  the  horrible  crime  not  to  be 
named  among  Christians.^    Hence,  — 

§  1830.  Matrimonial  Offence. —  Being  a  sexual  wrong,  and  mar- 
riage being  a  sexual  relation,  it  is  a  high  matrimonial  crime. 
Where  a  statute  made  it  felony,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to 
punish  it  criminally,  and  to  punish  defamations  of  it,  was  held  to 
be  taken  away ;  ^  but  it  remained  a  ground  for  divorce  from  bed 
and  board.  As  sucli,  it  is  a  higher  offence  than  adultery ;  for  a 
mere  unsuccessful  attempt  to  commit  it  will  authorize  divorce,  but 
such  attempt  to  commit  adultery  will  not.  The  books  are  not 
clear  whether  under  the  unwritten  law  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
aggravated  adultery,  or  as  cruelty,  or  as  an  independent  cause 
for  divorce.  Where  a  wife  pleaded  general  ill-treatment  in  one 
article  of  her  libel ;  and  in  another  a  conviction  of  her  husband 
in  a  criminal  court  for  assaulting  his  apprentice  lad,  and  lewdly, 
wantonly,  and  wickedly  pressing,  &c.,  this  lad,  and  endeavoring 
to  persuade  him  to  permit  indecent  liberties  with  his  person ;  Sir 
John  NichoU  admitted  it,  and  afterward  granted  the  divorce.  He 
observed :  "  The  case  laid,  as  a  whole,  does  amount,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  that  per  quod  consortium  amittitur.  Could  the  court 
send  the  wife  home  to  such  a  husband  ?  He  refuses  her  access 
to  his  person,  —  he  resorts  to  abominable  practices,  cruelty  itself  j 
independent  of  that  other  chargedJ^  *  In  another  case,  an  allega- 
tion responsive  to  the  husband's  suit  for  the  restitution  of  con- 
jugal rights  was  admitted,  charging  him  with  unnatural  practices 
toward  his  wife.     On  tlie  hearing,  the  evidence  failed.* 

§  1881.  At  Present  in  England — this  offence  is  an  independent 
ground  for  divorce, — a  heavier  matrimonial  wrong  than  adultery. 
For  the  statute  of  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  §  27,  while  permitting  to 

Miles,  76  Pa.  357;    Dwyer  v.  Dwyer,  2  and  Ellenthorpe  r  Mjers,  2  Add.  £c.  158, 

Mo.  Ap.  17;  Powers'e  Appeal,  120  Pa.  note,  2  Eng.  Ec.  260,  261. 

320.  *  Geils  v.  Geils,  6  Notes  Cas  97.    The 

^  1  Bishop  Criro.  Law,  §  503,  767 ;  2  wife  pleaded,  that  "  she  suffered,  or  sul)- 

Ib.  §  1191  et  seq.  mitted  to,  such  treatment."    "Tenendam 

^  Higgon    V.    Coppinger,    W.    Jones,  est  sodomiam  sufficere  ad  divortium.    Quia 

320;  Burn  Ec.  Law  Buggery.  sodomia  est  gravius  delictum  sdulterio. 

'  Mogg  V.  Mogg,  2  Add.  Ec.  292, 2  Eng.  Si  ergo  ob  adulterium  permittitur  divor- 

Ec.  3il.    See  also  Bromley  ».  Bromley,  tium ;   idem  a  fortiori  dicendum  erit  de 

sodomia."    Sanchex,  lib.  10,  disp.  4,  §  3. 
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the  wife  a  dissolation  of  her  marriage  for  the  husband's  adultery 
only  when  committed  under  aggravated  circumstances,  or  coupled 
with  cruelty  or  desertion,  allows  it  to  her  for  his  mere  ^^  sodomy 
or  beastiality."  ^ 

§  1882.  With  us  —  the  question  has  not  been  much  legislated 
upon.  In  perhaps  two  or  three  States  sodomy  or  buggery  is  by 
name  made  groimd  for  divorce.'  Whether  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
statutes  against ''  adultery  '*  or  ^^  cruelty  "  is  a  question  which,  so 
far  as  the  present  author  is  aware,  luis  never  been  agitated  in 
an  American  tribunal. 

^  Ante,  §  153,  note.  against  natnie,  whether  with  mankind  or 

3  In  Alabama,  among  the  canaes  of  beast,  either  before  or  after  marriage." 
divorce,  is  **  the  commission  of  the  crime    Bey.  Code  of  1867,  §  2351, 4  a. 
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CHAPTER  LH. 

DIVORCE  AT  THE  DISCRETION  OP  THE  COURT. 

§  1833.  Legislation  Imperfect.  —  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  statute 
that  it  cannot  meet  the  equity  of  every  case  which  the  legislators 
did  not  specifically  foresee.  And  particularly  our  divorce  statutes 
are  liable  to  permit  divorces  which  the  body  enacting  them  did 
not  mean,  or  to  exclude  from  their  benefits  cases  which  the  en- 
acting body  would  have  favored.  To  meet  especially  the  omitted 
cases,  legislative  divorces  have  often  been  granted  in  our  States, 
but  we  have  seen  ^  that  they  are  waning  in  public  favor.  As  a 
substitute  for  them, — 

§  1834.  Judicial  Discretion.  —  A  few  of  our  States  have  experi- 
mented upon  permitting  t!ie  judges  to  grant  divorces  partly  or 
fully  upon  their  discretion.  The  terms  of  the  authorizing  stat- 
utes have  considerably  varied.  Kent  observes  that  to  the  courts 
this  jurisdiction  must  prove  "  exceedingly  embarrassing  and  pain* 
ful  in  the  exercise,"  ^  and  this  view  of  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
experience.  On  the  whole,  the  experiment  has  not  proved  quite 
satisfactory,  and  in  most  of  the  States  which  have  tried  it,  the 
authorizing  statute  has  been  repealed.  Perhaps  in  a  State  or  two 
it  remains  at  the  time  of  the  present  writing.     Hence, — 

§  1885.  Exposition  Brief.  —  Though  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
a  somewhat  minute  exposition  of  the  repealed  statutes  and  the 
doings  of  the  courts  under  them,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  required. 
Possibly  this  sort  of  divorce,  now  practically  dead,  may  come  again 
into  life,  but  the  probabilities  are  at  present  adverse.    Or  — 

§  1836.  Standard  for  Discretion.  —  If  future  wisdom  can  devise 
a  standard  for  the  judicial  discretion,  so  that  the  course  of  the 
courts  may  be  kept  uniform  and  be  known,  and  if  the  standard 
accords  with  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  we  may  have 

1  Ante,  §  1422,  1428,  1429.  «  2  Kent  Com.  105,  note. 
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under  this  head  a  new  divorce  rather  than  a  resurrection  of  the 
old.    And  still,  even  under  the  repealed  statutes,  — 

§  1837.  Nature  of  Discretion. — In  no  circumstances  will  a  court, 
having  a  discretion,  exercise  it  arbitrarily  or  after  the  mere  pri- 
vate opinion  of  the  presiding  judge.^  Therefore  the  discretion 
given  by  these  statutes  was  interpreted  to  be,  not  such  as  guides 
legislative  bodies  in  enacting  laws,  but  a  judicial  discretion,  appro- 
priate to  a  judicial  tribunal  ;^  and  still  the  result  would  vary  with 
the  statutory  terms,  as  expounded  in  connection  with  the  entire 
divorce  legislation  of  the  State.    For  a  brief  retrospect, — 

§  1838.  In  Maine,  —  in  1850,  while  the  statutes  permitted  di- 
vorce for  various  specified  offences,  a  provision  was  added  ex- 
tending the  remedy  to  "  any  facts  tending  to  show  that  the  divorce 
would  be  reasonable  and  proper,  conducive  to  domestic  harmony, 
for  the  good  of  the  parties,  and  consistent  with  the  peace  and 
morality  of  society."^  Upon  a  later  revision  of  the  laws,  the 
specific  causes  were  omitted,  and  the  judge  was  permitted  to 
grant  the  divorce  "  when,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion, 
he  deems  it  reasonable  and  proper,  conducive  to  domestic  har- 
mony, and  consistent  with  the  peace  and  morality  of  society."  * 
In  a  yet  later  revision,  these  terms  were  retained,  and  some  spe- 
cific offences  were  added.  ^ 

§  1839.  other  States.  —  When  this  legislation  prevailed  in  Illi- 
nois, the  court  was  authorized  to  "  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
for  a  divorce  not  provided  for  by  any  law  of  this  State."  ^  More 
definite  was  the  Connecticut  clause:  "Any  such  misconduct  as 
permanently  destroys  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner,  and  de- 
feats the  purposes  of  the  marriage  relation." "  These  specimens 
of  legislation  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  rest. 


>  Ante,  §  709. 

2  Scroggiiis  r.  ScToggins,  3  Dev.  535 ; 
Barden  v.  Bartlen,  3  Dev.  548;  Ritter  v. 
Ritter,  5  Blackf.  81.  **  In  all  cases  where 
by  law,  whether  statute  or  common  law, 
a  subject  is  referred  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  that  must  be  regarded  as  a 
sound  discretion,  to  be  exercised  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case."  Daniel,  J.  in  C  r.  Wyatt,  6  Rand. 
694, 701.  "  Discretion,"  it  is  said  in  Coke's 
Reports,  "  is  a  science  or  understanding  to 
discern  between  falsity  and  truth,  between 
wrong  and  right,  between  siiadows  and 
substance,  between  equity  and  colorable 
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glosses  and  pretences,  and  not  to  do  ac- 
cording to  their  wills  and  private  affec- 
tions." Rooke's  Case,  5  Co.  99  6,  100a. 
And  see  Keighley's  Case,  10  Co.  139  o, 
140  a. 

«  Maine  Stat.  18.50,  c.  171,  §  2.  And 
see  Stat.  1849,  c.  116,  and  Stat.  1847.  c. 
13;  Anonymous,  27  Me.  563;  Ricker  r 
Ricker,  29  Me.  281 ;  Small  v.  Small,  31 
Me.  493;  Motley  v.  Motley,  31  Me.  490. 

«  Maine  R.  S.  of  1857.  c.  60,  §  2. 

»  Maine  R.  S.  of  1871.  c.  60. 

•  Lloyd  V.  Lloyd,  66  111  87. 

»  Trubee  v.  Trubee,  41  Conn.  36.  39. 
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§  1840.  Decisions  thereon.  —  If  any  one  should  have  occasion 
to  look  up  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  these  statutes,  he  may 
find  help  from  the  notes  to  the  foregoing  sections,  and  from  the 
citations  below.^ 

§  1841.  In  Conclusion, — taking  leave  of  this  experimental  legis- 
lation, we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  it  has  proved  less  popular 
than  the  much-discredited  legislative  divorce.  And  still  if  our 
divorce  law  could  be  made  a  little  less  rigid,  or  be  administered 
more  in  compliance  with  natural  equity,  it  would  work  a  some- 
what ampler  justice. 
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